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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  series,  entitled  "  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Ck)IlGc- 
lions/'  is  intended  to  embrace  all  the  publications  issued  directly 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  octavo  form ;  those  in  quarto 
constituting  the  ''  Smithsonian  Ck)ntributions  to  Knowledge."  The 
quarto  series  includes  memoirs  embracing  the  records  of  extended 
original  investigations  and  researches  resulting  in  what  arc  believed 
to  be  new  truths,  and  constituting  positive  additions  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  The  octavo  series  is  designed  to  contain  reports 
on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  particular  branches  of 
science ;  instructions  for  collecting  and  digesting  facts  and  materials 
for  research ;  lists  and  synopses  of  species  of  the  organic  and  in- 
organic world ;  museum  catalogues ;  reports  of  explorations ;  aids 
to  bibliographical  investigations,  etc.,  generally  prepared  at  the 
express  request  of  the  Institution,  and  at  its  expense. 

The  position  of  a  work  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  series  will 
sometimes  depend  upon  whether  the  required  illustrations  can  be 
presented  more  conveniently  in  the  quarto  or  the  octavo  form. 

In  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  series,  each  article  is  separately  paged  and  indexed,  and  the 
actual  date  of  its  publication  is  that  given  on  its  special  title  page, 
and  not  that  of  the  volume  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  many  cases, 
works  have  been  published,  and  largely  distributed,  years  before 
their  combination  into  volumes. 

While  due  care  is  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  insure  a  proper  standard  of  excellence  in  its  publications,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  it  cannot  hold  itself  responsible  for 
the  fitcts  and  conclusions  of  the  authors,  as  it  is  impossible  in  mt)st 

cases  to  verify  their  statements. 

Spencer  F.  Baibd, 

Secretary  Sndtheoman  Institution, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  materials  for  a  biography  of  James  Smithson  are  exceedingly  scanty, 
and  no  life  of  him  has  ever  been  published.  Efibrts  have  several  times 
been  made  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  procure  facts  and  incidents 
relative  to  its  founder,  and  during  the  present  year  unusual  exertions  were 
put  fi)rth  for  this  purpose. 

Nothing  new  has  been  elicited  however  from  these  recent  inquiries,  and 
Mr.  Bhees  has  collected  all  the  information  likely  to  be  obtained  and 
presents  it,  for  the  first  time,  as  an  authentic  account  of  the  distinguished 
man  who  was  no  less  noted  for  his  own  scientific  attainments  than  for  his 
remarkable  bequest 

The  following  pages  include  a  sketch  of  his  life,  list  of  his  writings, 
notices  of  his  death,  and  tributes  to  his  memory. 

It  also  gives  a  concise  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  legacy  was 
obtained  by  the  United  States,  of  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  relation  to 
its  acceptance  and  disposition,  and  of  the  final  passage  of  the  *'  Act  to 
establish  the  Smithsonian  Institution." 

SPENCER  F.  BAIRD, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithtanian  IruiitiUian. 

Washington,  Oetober,  1880. 
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JAMES  SMITHSON  AND  HIS  BEQUEST. 

By  William  J.  Bhees. 


James  Smithson  was  bom  in  England  about  the  year  1754,  the  pre- 
cise date  and  place  of  his  nativity  being  unknown.*  He  was  a  natural 
son  of  Hugh  Smithson,  first  Duke  of  ^Northumberland,  his  mother  being 
a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Macie,  of  an  old  family  in  Wiltshire  of  the  name  of 
Hungerford.    ^Nothing  has  been  learned  of  her  history. 

Hugh  Smithson,  his  father,  was  distinguished  as  a  member  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  because  of  his 
alliance  with  the  renowned  family  of  Percy. 

The  Smithson  baronetcy  arose  with  an  earlier  Hugh  Smithson,  the 
second  son  of  Anthony  Smithson,  esq.,  of  INewscome  or  INewsham,  in  the 
parish  of  Kirby-on-the-Mount,  Yorkshire,  who  was  thus  rewarded  by 
Charles  U  in  1660,  for  his  services  in  the  royalist  cause  during  the  civil 
wars.  His  grandson.  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  second  Lord  Langdale,  and  had  two  sons.  Hugh,  the  eldest,  died 
unmarried,  before  his  father ;  Langdale,  the  second  son,  married  Miss 
Eevely,  by  whom  he  left  one  son,  Hugh.  This  son  succeeded  his  grand- 
father as  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  of  Stanwick,  In  1750,  and  was  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.  He  married  Lady  Percy  on  the  16th 
July,  1740.  Her  father  inherited  the  Dukedom  of  Somerset  in  1741, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  ^Northumberland  in  1749.  On  his  death,  in 
1750,  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  succeeded  to  these  honors  and  on  the  22d  of 
October,  1766,  was  created  first  Duke  of  Northumberland  t  and  Earl 
Percy,  with  succession  to  his  heirs  male ;  and  finally  in  1784  the  barony 
of  Lovaine  of  Alnwick  was  added  to  his  accumulated  dignities. 

The  Duchess  died  in  1776.  The  Duke  survived  till  1786,f  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Hugh  (half  brother  of  James  Smithson),  as  the 
second  Duke  of  ]^orthumberland.§ 

Hugh  Smithson,  the  first  Duke  of  Northumberland,  had  (besides  James 
Smithson)  another  natural  son,  who  was  known  as  Henry  Louis  Dickin- 
son. He  received  a  good  education,  entered  the  military  service,  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  on  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  and  on  the 
4th  of  August,  1808,  took  command  of  the  Eighty -fourth  Begiment  of 
Foot.  He  saw  active  service  on  the  Continent  and  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
His  estate  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  half-brother,  Mr.  James  Smithson, 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  and  this  was  probably  the  Source  of  a 
large  part  of  the  fund  which  eventually  came  to  the  United  States. 

*  See  Api>endix.    Note  3. 

t  There  was  a  previous  Duke  of  Northumberland  who  died  without  issue  in  1716, 

and  the  title  became  extinct.  t  See  Appendix.    Note  2. 

(  See  Appendix.    Note  3. 
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2  JAMES   8MITHS0N   AND   HIS   BEQUEST. 

The  possession  by  the  first  Dake  of  Northamberland  of  titles  and  dig- 
nities only  inferior  to  those  of  royalty  was  of  little  consequence  to  his 
son  James  Smithson.  Deprived  by  the  bar  sinister  on  his  escutcheon 
firom  claiming  the  family  name  and  honors,  he  nevertheless  aspired  to  win 
a  fame  more  universal  and  lasting  than  these  could  have  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  devoted  himself  to  original  research  in  the  field  of  science,  and 
sought  to  be  known  and  honored  by  his  fellow- men  as  a  discoverer  of 
new  truths.  Moreover,  he  resolved  to  attach  his  name  to  an  institution 
unique  in  its  character,  noble  in  its  object,  and  universal  in  its  benefit 
cence,  of  which  John  Quincy  Adams  has  weU  said,  '^  Of  all  the  founda- 
tions of  establishments  for  pious  or  charitable  uses  which  ever  signalized 
the  spirit  of  the  age  or  the  comprehensive  beneficence  of  the  founder, 
none  can  be  named  more  deserving  of  the  approbation  of  mankind." 

Smithson's  feeling  in  regard  to  posthumous  fame  was  strikingly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  sentence  found  in  one  of  his  manuscripts. 

<^The  best  blood  of  England  flows  in  my  veins;  on  my  father's  side  I 
am  a  Northumberlandj  on  my  mother's  I  am  related  to  kings,  but  this 
avails  me  not-.  My  name  shall  live  in  the  memory  of  man  when  the  titles 
of  the  Northumberlands  and  the  Percys  are  extinct  and  forgotten." 

As  Prof.  W.  B.  Johnson  has  well  observed  in  speaking  of  Smithson : 
*'The  man  of  science  is  willing  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  his  own  labors 
alone  for  his  credit  with  mankind,  and  his  fame  with  future  generations. 
In  the  view  of  such  a  man,  the  accidents  of  birth,  of  fortune,  of  local 
habitation,  and  conventional  rank  in  the  artificial  organization  of  society, 
all  sink  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  a  single  truth  of  nature.  If 
he  have  contributed  his  mite  to  the  incre^ase  of  knowledge ;  if  he  have 
diffused  that  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  man,  and  above  all,  if  he  have 
applied  it  to  the  useful,  or  even  to  the  ornamental  purposes  of  life,  he 
has  laid  not  his  family,  not  his  country,  but  the  world  of  mankind  under 
a  lasting  obligation." 

The  eloquent  words  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  reference  to  the  fame 
to  be  conferred  on  Smithson  by  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
great  design  he  had  in  view  by  his  bequest  are  appropriate  in  this  con- 
nection. 

^^The  father  of  the  testator  upon  forming  his  alliance  with  the  heiress 
of  the  family  of  the  Percys,  assumed,  by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament, 
that  name,  and,  under  it,  became  Duke  of  Northumberland.  But  re- 
nowned as  is  the  name  of  Percy  in  the  historical  annals  of  England ; 
resounding  as  it  does  from  the  summit  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  to  the  ears 
of  our  children  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace,  with  the  classical  com- 
mentary of  Addison ;  freshened  and  renovated  in  our  memory'  as  it  has 
recently  been  from  the  purest  fountain  of  poetical  inspiration  in  the  loft- 
ier strain  of  Alnwick  Castle,  tuned  by  a  bard  from  our  own  native  land 
(Fitz  Greene  Halleck) ;  doubly  immortalized  as  it  is  in  the  deathless 
dramas  of  Shaksx>eare ;  ^confident  against  the  world  in  arms,'  as  it  may 
have  been  in  ages  long  past  and  may  still  be  in  the  virtues  of  its  present 
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possessors  by  inheritance^  let  the  trust  of  James  Smithson  to  the  United 
States  of  America  be  faithfully  executed,  by  their  representatives  in  Gon- 
gresSy  let  the  result  accomplish  his  object,  Hhe  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,'  and  a  wreath  of  more  unfading  verdure  shall 
entwine  itself  in  the  lapse  of  future  ages  around  the  name  of  Smithson, 
than  the  united  hands  of  tradition,  history,  and  poetry  have  braided 
around  the  name  of  Percy  through  the  long  perspective  in  ages  past  of 
a  thousand  years.'' 

The  Duke  of  !N'orthumberland  provided  a  liberal  education  for  his  son 
James,  who  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford  University,  where  he  became 
attached  xo  Pembroke  College,  distinguished  for  having  among  its 
feUows  the  learned  Blackstone,  the  eloquent  Whitfield,  and  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Here  the  young  student  was  noted  for 
ililigence,  application,  and  good  scholarship,  and  attracted  marked  at- 
tention by  his  proficiency  in  chemistry.  His  vacations  were  passed  in 
excursions  to  collect  minerals  and  ores  which  it  was  his  favorite  occu- 
pation to  analyze.  At  Oxford  he  received  the  impulse  for  scientific 
research  which  characterized  all  his  future  life,  and  the  ardent  desire  not 
only  to  advance  knowledge  himself  but  to  devote  in  after  years  his  whole 
fortune  to  provide  means  by  which  others  could  prosecute  this  high  and 
noble  pursuit. 

He  was  graduated  at  Pembroke  College  on  the  26th  of  May,  1786,  as 
James  Lewis  Magie,*  by  which  name  he  seems  at  that  time  to  have 
been  known,  and  which  he  retained  for  about  fourteen  years,  when  he 
adopted  that  of  James  SMiTHSON.t 

Smithson  never  married,  and  as  a  man  of  wealth  had  ample  op- 
portunity lor  leisure  or  the  indulgence  of  mere  personal  gratification. 
But  idleness  and  pleasure  were  not  compatible  with  the  spirit  and  ardor 
of  the  young  student  of  chemistry.  He  diligently  pursued  his  investi- 
gations, and  his  ambition  to  become  associated  with  the  votaries  of 
science  induced  him  to  seek  membership  in  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London. 

"  The  Eoyal  Society  Of  London,"  says  Arago,  ^'  enjoys  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom  a  vast  and  deserved  consideration.  The  philosophical 
transactions  which  it  publishes  have  been  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  the  glorious  archives  in  which  British  genius  holds  it  an  hoDor  to 
deposit  its  titles  to  the  recognition  of  posterity.  The  wish  to  see  his 
name  inscribed  in  the  list  of  fellow-laborers  in  this  truly  national  col- 
lection beside  the  names  of  Newton,  Bradley,  Priestley,  and  Cavendish, 
has  always  been  among  the  students  of  the  celebrated  universities  of 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  the  most  anxious  as  well 
as  legitimate  object  of  emulation.  Here  is  always  the  highest  point  of 
ambition  of  the  man  of  science." 

*  So  given  in  the  Oxford  Catalogue.  In  the  Philosophical  TranBacfcions  and  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  the  name  is  given  as  James  Xouw  Made. 

t  His  second  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1602,  is  by  James  Smithaon* 
Sir  Davies  Gilbert,  in  his  eulogy  of  him  in  1830|  calls  him  James  Lewis  Smithson. 
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The  following  is  the  official  recommendation  of  his  application  to  the 
society,  bearing  the  signatures  of  some  of  its  most  illostrious  members : 

^^  James  Lewis  Macie,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  late  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,, 
and  now  of  John  Street,  Golden  Square — a  gentleman  well  versed  in 
varions  branches  of  ]!^atnral  Philosophy,  and  particularly  in  Chymistry 
and  Mineralogy,  being  desirons  of  becoming  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  So- 
ciety, we  whose  names  are  hereto  sabscribed  do,  from  our  personal 
knowledge  of  his  merit,  judge  him  highly  worthy  of  that  honour  and 
likely  to  become  a  very  useful  and  valuable  Member." 

BiGHABD  KntWAN. 

C.  F.  Obeville. 
C.  Blagden. 
H.  Cavendish. 
David  Pitcairn. 

He  was  admitted  a  fellow  on  the  26th  of  April,  1787,  in  less  than  one 
year  after  leaving  the  university.* 

Smithson's  lodgings  for  some  time  were  in  Bentinck  street,  a  locality 
feimous  as  the  place  where  Gibbon  wrote  much  of  his  ^'  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Boman  Empire."  Here,  with  authors,  artists,  and  savans.  Smith- 
son  found  congenial  fellowship.  His  mind  was  filled  with  a  craving  for 
intellectual  development,  and  for  the  advancement  of  human  knowl- 
edge. To  enlarge  the  domain  of  thought,  to  discover  new  truths,  and 
to  make  practical  application  of  these  for  the  promotion  of  civilization, 
were  the  great  ends  he  had  constantly  in  view. 

For  purposes  of  scientific  inquiry  he  engaged  iu  extensive  tours  in 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  making  minute  observations  wherever  he  went 
on  the  climate,  the  physical  features  and  geological  structure  of  the 
locality  visited,  the  characteristics  of  its  minerals,  the  methods  employed 
in  mining  or  smelting  ores,  and  in  all  kinds  of  manufactures. 

These  numerous  journeys  and  sojourns  abroad  gave  him  a  cosmopoli- 
tan character,  and  illnstnited  one  of  his  own  sayings :  "  the  man  of 
science  is  of  no  countr^^,  the  world  is  his  country,  all  mankind  his  coun- 

*  Extraci  from  Journal  Book  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Ordinary  meeting,  Jan.  18»  17H7. — CertifioateA  were  read  recommending  for  election 
Lonis  Pinto  de  Sonsa  ContinbO)  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  Malta  and  ChriBt,  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Qneen  of  Portugal  to  the  Court 
of  Great  Britain.  Also  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cnllnm,  Bart.,  of  Bary  Saint  Edmnnds,  in 
Suffolk,  and  James  Lewis  Macie,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  late  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and 
now  of  John  Stieet,  Golden  Sqnare. 

April  19, 1787. — Lonis  Pinto  de  Sonsa  Continbo,  Portngnese  Minister  at  the  Conrt  of 
Great  Britain,  Sir  Thos.  Gery  CuUnm,  Bart.,  and  James  Lewis  Macib,  Est}.,  Certificates 
in  whose  favour  had  hung  the  usual  time  in  the  Meeting  Room  were  put  to  the  ballot 
and  chosen  into  the  Society, 

April  26, 17S7.— James  Lewis  Macib,  Esq.,  and  Sir  Thoe.  Gery  Cnllum,  Bart.,  elected 
at  a  former  meeting  attended.  They  paid  their  admission  fees,  compounded  for  An- 
nual ContributioDS,  and  having  signed  the  obligation  in  the  Charter  book  were  ad- 
mitted fellows  of  tiie  Society. 
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trymen."  This  fact  is  exemplified  by  the  life  of  Smithson — born  in  Eng- 
land, spending  most  of  his  time  in  France  and  Germany,  baried  in  Italy^ 
And  leaving  his  name  and  fortune  to  .the  United  States  of  America. 

Desiring  to  bring  to  the  practical  test  of  actual  experiment  every 
thing  that  came  to  his  notice,  he  fitted  up  and  carried  with  him  a  porta- 
ble laboratory.  He  collected  also  a  cabinet  of  minerals  composed  of 
thousands  of  minute  specimens,  including  all  the  rarest  gems,  so  that 
immediate  comparison  could  be  made  of  a  novel  or  undetermined  speci- 
men, with  an  accurately  arranged  and  labeled  collection.  With  minute 
balances,  his  weights  scarcely  exceeding  a  gram,  and  with  articles  so 
delicate  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  he  made  the  most  accurate  and  satis- 
factory determinations.  With  a  few  pieces,  not  exceedirg  half  a  cubic 
inch  in  size,  of  tabasheer,  a  substance  found  in  the  hollow  of  bamboo 
canes,  he  made  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  difierent  experiments.  * 

The  value  which  Smithson  placed  on  such  minute  researches  is  inci- 
dentally shown  by  a  remark  in  his  paper  on  "fluorine.''  He  says, 
^^  there  may  be  persons  who,  measuring  the  importance  of  the  subject 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  will  cast  a  supercilious  look  on  this  dis- 
cussion 'j  but  the  particle  and  the  planet  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and 
what  is  learned  of  the  one  will  be  known  of  the  other." 

Smithson's  ardor  for  knowledge  and  his  zeal  as  a  collector  of  new  and 
rare  minerals  exposed  him  sometimes  to  hardship  and  privation.  An 
interesting  account  of  one  of  his  journeys  is  given  in  his  private  journal. 

In  1784,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thornton,  Mons.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond, 
the  celebrated  geologist  of  France,  the  Italian  Count  Andrioni,  and 
others,  he  made  a  tour  through  New  Castle,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dum- 
barton, Tarbet,  Inverary,  Oban,  Arran,  and  the  island  of  Staffa. 

As  stated  in  Mr.  Smithson's  journal,  the  party  had  arrived  at  a  house 
on  the  coast  of  Mull,  opposite  the  island,  and  the  journal  continues : 

"  Mr.  Turtusk  got  me  a  separate  boat  5  set  off  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  Friday,  the  24th  of  September,  for  Stafifo. 
Some  wind,  the  sea  a  little  rough ;  wind  increased,  sea  ran  very  high ; 
rowed  round  some  part  of  the  island,  but  found  it  impossible  to  go  be- 
fore Fingal's  cave ;  was  obliged  to  return ;  landed  on  Staffa  with  diffl- 
oulty;  sailors  press  to  go  off'  again  immediately;  am  unwilling  to  de- 
part without  having  thoroughly  examined  the  island.  Resolve  to  stay 
all  night.  Mr.  Maclaire  stays  with  me;  the  other  party  which  was 
there  had  already  come  to  the  veiy  same  determination ;  all  crammed 
into  one  bad  hut,  though  nine  of  ourselves  besides  the  family ;  supped 
upon  eggs,  i)Otatoe8,  and  milk ;  lay  upon  hay,  in  a  kind  of  bam."  (The 
party,  be  it  remembered,  embraced  two  English  gentlemen,  one  French 
savant,  one  Italian  count.) 

"  25th.  Got  up  early,  sea  ran  very  high,  wind  extremely  strong — no 
boat  could  put  off  Breakfasted  on  boiled  potatoes  and  milk ;  dined 
upon  the  same ;  only  got  a  few  very  bad  fish }  supped  on  potatoes  and 

*'See  Appendix.    Note  4. 
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milk ;  lay  in  the  bam,  firmly  expecting  to  stay  there  for  a  week,  withoot 
even  bread." 

^'Sunday  the  2%tk. — ^The  man  of  jthe  island  came  at  five  or  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  tell  ns  that  the  wind  was  dropped,  and  that  it  was  a 
good  day.  Set  off  in  the  small  boat,  which  took  water  so  fast  that  my 
servant  was  obliged  to  bail  constantly — ^the  sail,  an  old  plaid — ^the  ropes^ 
old  garters." 

On  the  29th,  the  tourists  are  at  Oban,  where  a  little  circumstance  is 
noted,  which  significantly  marks  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  collector 
of  minerals  and  fossils,  and  the  light  in  which  devotion  to  geology  is 
sometimes  viewed. 

^^ September  29.— This  day  packed  up  my  fossils  in  a  barrel,  and  paid  2a. 
M.  for  their  going  by  water  to  Edinbui'gh.  Mr.  Stevenson  charged  half 
a  crown  a  night  for  my  rooms,  because  I  had  brought  ^stones  and  dirt  J 
as  he  said  into  it." 

A  month  later  he  visited  Northwich. 

^^ October  28. — Went  to  visit  one  of  the  salt  mines,  in  which  they  told 
me  there  were  two  kinds  of  salt.  They  let  me  down  in  a  bucket,  in  which 
I  only  put  one  foot,  and  I  had  a  miner  with  me.  I  think  the  first  shaft 
was  about  thirty  yards,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  pool  of  water,  but 
on  one  side  there  was  a  horizontal  opening,  from  which  sunk  a  second 
shaft,  which  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  the  man  let  us  down  in 
a  bucket  smaller  than  the  first."* 

These  incidents  indicate  the  character  of  Smithson  as  a  scientific  en- 
thusiast, not  easily  deterred  by  the  fear  of  personal  inconvenience  fix)m 
the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  object. 

Much  of  his  life  was  passed  on  the  Contiuent,  in  Berlin,  Paris,  Eome, 
Florence,  and  Geneva,  enjoying  everywhere  the  friendship  and  respect 
of  the  leading  men  of  science,!  and  always  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  physical  phenomena.  Distinguished  authors,  as  Gay-Lussac,  Marcet, 
Haiiy,  Berzelius,  and  Cordier,  presented  him  with  their  scientific  papersf 
as  soon  as  published,  and  he  enjoyed  intimate  association  and  corre- 
spondence with  Davy,  Gilbert,  Arago,  Biot,  Klaproth,  Black,  and 
others.  § 

As  a  chemist.  Sir  Davies  Gilbert,  President  of  the  Koyal  Society,  pro- 
nounced Smithson  to  be  the  rival  of  WoUaston,  of  whom  Magendie  said, 
"  his  hearing  was  so  fine  he  might  have  been  thought  to  be  blind,  and  his 
sight  so  piercing  he  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  deaf."  It  is  related 
of  him  that  he  made  a  galvanic  battery  in  a  thimble,  and  a  platinum  wire 
much  finer  than  any  hair. 

*  Smitha&nian  Miscell.  CoU.^  No.  327,  p.  140. 

f  Galton,  in  speaking  of  Erasmas  Darwin,  remarks :  '^  He  was  held  in  very  high 
esteem  by  his  scientific  friends,  inolnding  snch  celebrities  as  Priestley  and  James  Watt, 
and  it  is  by  a  man's  position  among  his  contemporaries  and  competitors  that  his  work 
may  most  justly  be  appraised."    Francis  Galton,  English  Men  of  Sdeiioe. 

t  See  Appendix. — ^Note  5. 

J  See  Appendix. — Note  6, 
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Prof.  Walter  E.  Johnson  has  made  the  following  remarks  respecting 
Smithson : 

*'  It  appears  from  his  pablished  works  that  his  was  not  the  character  of 
a  mere  amatenr  of  science.  He  was  an  active  and  industrious  laborer 
in  the  most  interesting  and  important  branch  of  research — ^mineral 
chemistry.  A  contemporary  of  Davy  and  of  WoUaston,  and  a  corre- 
spondent of  Black,  Banks,  Thomson,  and  a  host  of  other  names  re- 
nowned in  the  annals  of  science,  it  is  evident  that  his  labors  had  to  un- 
dergo the  scrutiny  of  those  who  could  easily  have  detected  errors,  had 
any  of  a  serious  character  been  committed.  His  was  a  capacity  by  no 
means  contemptible  for  the  operations  and  expedients  of  the  laboratory. 
He  felt  the  importance  of  every  help  afforded  by  a  simplification  of  meth- 
ods and  means  of  research,  and  the  use  of  minute  quantities  and  accu- 
rate determinations  in  conducting  his  inquiries.^ 

Smithson  says  in  one  of  his  papers,  "  chemistry  is  yet  so  new  a  science,^ 
what  we  know  of  it  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  what  we  are  igno- 
rant of  J  our  knowledge  in  every  department  of  it  is  so  incomplete,  con- 
sisting so  entirely  of  isolated  points,  thinly  scattered,  like  lurid  specks  on 
a  vast  field  of  darkness,  that  no  researches  can  be  undertaken  without 
producing  some  facts  leading  to  consequences  which  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  immediate  object."  ♦  , 

Many  of  these  "lurid  specks  ^  in  the  vast  field  of  darkness  of  which 
Smithson  spoke  so  feelingly,  have,  Prof.  Johnson  observes,  "  since  his 
days  of  activity  expanded  into  broad  sheets  of  light.  Chemistry  has 
assumed  its  rank  among  the  exact  sciences.  Methods  and  instruments 
of  analysis  unknown  to  the  age  of  Smithson  have  come  into  familiar 
use  among  chemists.  These  may  have  rendered  less  available  for  the 
present  purposes  of  science  than  they  otherwise  might  have  been,  a  por- 
tion of  the  analysis  and  other  researches  of  our  author.  The  same  may, 
however,  be  said  of  nearly  every  other  writer  of  his  day." 

Although  his  principal  labors  were  in  analytical  chemistry,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  researches  in  mineralogy  and  crystallography,  in 
all  his  work  exhibiting  the  most  careful  and  minute  attention  to  accu- 
racy.! In  his  second  published  paper,  he  observes :  "  It  may  be  proper 
to  say  that  the  experiments  have  been  stated  precisely  as  they  tamed 
out,  and  have  not  been  in  the  least  degree  bent  to  the  system.'' 

That  he  pursued  his  investigations  in  a  philosophic  spirit,  and  with 
proper  methods,  is  evident  from  the  favor  with  which  his  contributions 
to  the  scientific  societies  and  transactions  of  the  day  were  received  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  fsAst  that  the  results  he  reached  are  still 
accepted  as  scientific  truths.]: 

*A  chemical  analysis  of  some  calamines.    SmiihiGnian  ADscelL  ColL,  No.  327,  p.  26. 

t  He  carefully  noted  on  the  marine  of  his  books  mistakes  in  grammar  or  orthography, 
and  frequently  corrected  erroneous  statements  or  improper  references  in  the  indexes. 

t  Ad  account  of  some  of  Smithson's  experiments  and  copies  of  his  notes  on  minerals 
and  rocks  are  given  in  a  paper  on  the  works  and  character  of  James  Smithson,  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  McD.  Irby.    Smithtanian  Miscell  ColleoHoM,  No.  327, 1879,  p.  143. 
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In  one  of  his  essays,  he  divides  the  sources  of  knowledge  into,  let, 
observation;  2d,  reasoning;  3d,  information;  4th,  conjectare.  In  all 
his  researches  he  began  the  process  of  acquisition  by  observing. 

One  of  his  sentiments  has  been  adopted  as  the  motto  on  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  viz:  ^' Every  man  is  a  valuable 
member  of  society ^  wlto^  by  his  observations^  researches^  and  experimentSy 
procures  knowledge  for  menP 

In  a  critical  notice  of  Davy's  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy  in  the 
Quarterly  Eeview  for  1812,  the  writer  speaking  of  recent  advances  in 
chemistry,  and  especially  in  the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  law 
of  definite  proportions,  remarks :  "  For  these  facts  the  science  is  princi- 
pally indebted,  after  Mr.  Higgins,  to  Dalton,  Gay-Lussac,  Smithson,  and 
Wollaston;'* 

The  mineral  species  ^^SmithsonitCy^  a  carbonate  of  zinc,  was  discovered 
and  analyzed  by  him,  among  some  ores  from  Somersetshire  and  Der- 
byshire, England.  The  name,  Smithsonite,  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ferred on  it  by  the  great  French  mineralogist  Beudant. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  number  and  variety  of  specimens  fipom 
the  vegetable  kingdom  that  Smithson  subjected  to  analysis.  They  in- 
clude the  violet,  red  rose,  red  clover,  daisy,  blue  hyacinth,  hollyhock, 
lavender,  artichoke,  scarlet  geranium,  red  cabbage,  radish,  poppy,  plum, 
pomegranate,  mulberry,  cherry,  currant,  buckthorn  berries,  elder  and 
privet  berries.    He  also  examined  the  coloring  matter  of  animal  greens. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  his  first  paper  related  to  an  article 
of  importance  in  the  materia  medica,  and  his  last  to  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical value  to  artists.  He  by  no  means  confined  his  attention  to  abstract 
science,  but  contributed  knowledge  of  improved  methods  of  constructing 
lamps,  and  of  making  tea  and  coffee.  That  such  practical  questions 
might  be  considered  of  little  importance  by  men  of  science  he  seems  to 
acknowledge  by  the  remarks  he  makes  in  one  of  his  papers. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted,"  he  observes,  "that  those  who  cultivate 
science  frequently  withhold  improvements  in  their  apparatus  and  pro- 
cesses, from  which  they  themselves  derive  advantage,  owing  to  their  not 
deeming  them  of  sufiicient  magnitude*  for  publication.  When  the  sole 
view  is  to  further  a  pursuit  of  whose  importance  to  mankind  a  convic- 
tion exists,  all  that  can  should  be  imparted,  however  small  may  appear 
the  merit  which  attaches  to  it."  t 

A  secretary  of  the  French  Academy  deemed  it  his  duty  to  offer  an 
excuse  for  having  given  a  detailed  account  of  certain  researches  of 
Leibnitz,  which  had  not  required  great  efforts  of  the  intellect,  "  We 
ought,"  says  he,  "  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  a  man  such  as  he  is,  when 
he  condescends,  for  the  public  good,  to  do  something  which  does  not 
partake  of  genius."  Arago  remarked  in  his  eulogy  on  Fourier,  "  I  can- 
not conceive  the  ground  of  such  scruples ;  in  the  present  day  the  sciences 


*  Quarterly  BevieWy  1812,  vol.  viii,  p.  77. 

t  Some  improvements  of  lamps.    Smithsonian  Miscell,  Coll,  No.  327,  p.  76. 
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arc  regarded  from  too  high  a  point  of  view  to  allow  as  to  hesitate  in 
placing  in  the  first  rank  of  the  labors  with  which  they  are  adorned 
those  which  diffuse  comfort,  health,  and  happiness  amidst  the  working 
population.'' 

In  another  of  his  pai>ers  Smithson  says,  referring  to  practical  inves- 
tigations : 

^^  In  all  cases  means  of  economy  tend  to  augment  and  diffuse  comfort 
and  happiness.  They  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  many  what  waste- 
ful proceeding  confines  to  the  few.  By  diminishing  expenditure  on  one 
article  they  allow  of  some  other  enjoyment  which  was  before  unattaina- 
ble. A  reduction  in  quantity  permits  an  indulgence  in  superior  quality. 
In  the  present  iustance  the  importance  of  economy  is  particularly  great 
since  it  is  applied  to  matters  of  high  price,  which  constitute  one  of  the 
daily  meals  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  earth." 

"  That  in  cookery  also  the  power  of  subjecting  for  an  indefinite  dura- 
tion to  a  boiling  heat,  without  the  slightest  dependiture  of  volatile  mat- 
ter, will  admit  of  a  beneficial  application,  is  unquestionable."* 

In  the  books  of  his  library  are  found  numerous  marginal  notes,  indi- 
cating his  special  attention  to  subjects  relating  to  the  health,  comforty 
resources,  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Among  his  effects  were  several  hundred  manuscripts  and  a  great 
number  of  notes  or  scraps  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  history,  the 
arts,  language,  rural  pursuits,  &c.  On  the  subject  of  "habitations" 
were  articles  classified  under  the  several  heads  of  situation,  exposure, 
exterior  and  interior  arrangements,  building  materials,  contents  and 
adornment  of  rooms,  furniture,  pictures,  statuary,  &c.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  contemplated  the  preparation  of  a  cyclopedia  or  phil- 
osophical dictionary. 

Smithson's  contributions  to  scientific  literature  consist  of  twenty-seven 
papers,  eight  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  BoyaL 
Society,  in  the  years  1791,1802,1806,1808,1811,1812, 1813,  and  1817,  and 
nineteen  in  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  a  journal  of  the  highest 
scientific  character,  in  1819, 1820, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1824,  and  1825.  These 
papers  have  recently  been  collected  and  reprinted  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.t  Several  of  them  were  previously  republished  in  foreign 
scientific  journals  translated  by  himself. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Smithson  contributed  articles  to  scientific 
and  literary  journals  other  than  those  mentioned,  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  discovered. 


*  An  improved  method  of  making  coffee.    Smithsonian  Misoell.  Coll,,  No.  327,  p.  88, 
iamUh9<mian  Misoell  Coll,  No.  327, 1879,  8  yo.,  166  pp. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  his  scientific  writings : 

Lin  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.] 

1791.  An  account  of  some  chemical  experiments  on  Tabasheer,  voL 

Ixxxi,  pt.  Ily  p.  368. 
1802.  A  chemical  analysis  of  some  Calamines,  voL  xciii,  p.  12. 

1806.  Account  of  a  discovery  of  native  minium,  vol.  xcvi,  pt.  I,  p.  267. 

1807.  On  quadruple  and  binary  compounds,  particularly  sulphurets, 

[Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxix,  p.  275.] 

1808.  On  the  composition  of  the  compound  sulphuret  from  Huel  Boys^ 

and  an  account  of  its  crystals,  vol.  xcviii,  p.  55. 
1811.  On  the  composition  of  zeolite,  vol.  ci,  p.  171. 
1813.  On  a  substance  from  the  elm  tree,  called  ulmin,  vol.  ciii,  p.  64. 
1813.  On  a  saline  substance  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  vol.  ciii,  p.  256. 
1817.  A  few  facts  relative  to  the  coloring  matter  of  some  vegetables, 

vol.  cviii.,  p.  110. 

[In  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy.] 

1819.  On  a  native  compound  of  sulphuret  of  lead  and  arsenic,  vol.  xiv, 
p.  96. 

1819.  On  native  hydrous  aluminate  of  lead,  or  plomb  gomme,  vol.  xiv, 

p.  31. 

1820.  On  a  fibrous  metallic  copper,  vol.  xvi,  p.  46. 

1820.  An  account  of  a  native  combination  of  sulphate  of  barium  and 

fluoride  of  calcium,  vol.  xvi,  p.  48. 

1821.  On  some  capiLary  metallic  tin,  vol.  xvii.    New  series,  vol.  I,  p.  271. 

1822.  On  the  detection  of  very  minute  quantities  of  arsenic  and  mercury, 

vol,  XX.    New  series,  vol.  iv,  p.  127. 

1822.  Some  improvements  of  lamps,  vol.  xx.    New  series,  vol.  iv,p.  363. 

1823.  On  the  crystalline  form  of  ice,  vol.  xxi.    New  series,  vol.  v,  p.  340. 
1823.  A  means  of  discrimination  between  the  sulphates  of  barium  and 

strontium,  vol.  xxi.    New  series,  vol.  v,  p.  359. 
1823.  On  the  discovery  of  acids  in  mineral  substances,  vol.  xxi.    New 

series,  vol.  v,  p.  384. 
1823.  An  improved  method  of  making  coffee,  vol.  xxii.    New  series,  vol. 

vi,  p.  30. 
1823.  A  disqovery  of  chloride  of  potassium  in  the  earth,  vol.  xxii.    New 

series,  vol.  vi,  p.  258. 

1823.  A  method  of  fixing  particles  on  the  sappare,  vol.  xxii.    New  se- 

ries, vol.  vi,  p.  412. 

1824.  On  some  compounds  of  fluorine,  vol.  xxiii.    New  series,  vol.  vii, 

p.  100. 
1824.  An  examination  of  some  Egyptian  colors,  vol.  xxiii.    New  series, 

vol.  vii,  p.  115. 
1824.  Some  observations  on  Mr.  Penn's  theory  concerning  the  formation 

of  the  Kirkdale  Gave,  vol.  xxiv.    New  series,  vol.  viii,  p.  50. 
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1825.  !Not6  to  a  letter  from  Dr.  Blacky  describing  a  very  sensible  balance, 

vol.  xxvl.    New  series,  vol.  x,  p.  62. 
1825.  A  method  of  fixing  crayon  colors,  vol.  xxvl.    New  series,  vol.  x, 

p.  236. 

Smithson's  writings  all  exhibit  clearness  of  perception,  terseness  of 
language  and  accuracy  of  expression.* 

A  trait  of  Smithson's  character  is  exhibited  in  the  allusions  he  makes 
in  his  writings  to  other  scientific  men.  His  expressions  are  always 
kind  or  complimentary,  evidently  not  for  the  sake  of  flattery,  but  jErom 
a  sense  of  justice  and  truthful  recognition  of  merit.  He  speaks  of  Mr. 
Tennant  as  one  ^^  whose  many  and  highly  important  discoveries  have 
so  greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  chemical  science.''  Abbe  Hauy 
he  refers  to  as  one  "so  justly  celebrated  for  his  great  knowledge  in 
crystallography,  mineralogy,"  &c.  "The  analysis  we  possess  of  na- 
trolite  by  the  illustrious  chemist  of  Berlin,"  &c. 

Of  Baron  Oronstedt  he  says,  "  the  greatest  mineralogist  who  has  yet 
appeared." 

"A  query  from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Vauquelin." 

"The  celebrated  Mr.  Klaproth,  to  whom  nearly  every  department  of 
chemistry  is  under  numerous  and  great  obligations." 

"M.  Berzelius'  elegant  method  of  detecting  phosphoric  acid,"  &c. 

"M.  Werner,  its  principal  and  most  distinguished  professor,"  &c. 

Smithson  died  on  the  27th  of  June,  182jy,  at  Genoa,  Italy.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery,  about  a  mile  west  of  Genoa,  on  the 
high  elevation  which  forms  the  west  side  of  the  harbor  and  overlooks 
the  town  of  Sampierdarena.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  handsome  monu- 
ment. The  base  is  of  pale  gray  marble,  6  feet  and  a  half  long,  3  feet 
wide,  and  3f  feet  high.  On  the  top  of  this  is  a  white  marble  urn  suit- 
ably proportioned  to  the  base.  The  lot  is  inclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  with 
gray  marble  corner  posts.  On  one  side  of  the  monument  the  inscription 
is  as  follows : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James  Smithson,  esq..  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  London,  who  died  at  Genoa  the  26th  June,  1829,  aged  75  years.^ 

On  the  other  side  is  the  following : 

"This  monument  is  erected,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  pur- 
chased in  perpetuity,  by  Henry  Hungerford,  esq.,  the  deceased's  nephew, 
in  token  of  gratitude  to  a  generous  benefactor  and  as  a  tribute  to  de- 
parted worth." 

The  announcement  of  his  departure  called  forth  expressions  of  regret 
from  prominent  men  of  science,  and  as  he  had  been  an  honored  Fellow  of 
the  Eoyal  Society,  its  president.  Sir  Davies  Gilbert,  alluded  to  it  on  two 
occasions.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  November  30y  1829,  he 
remarked,  "  In  no  previous  interval  of  twelve  months  has  the  society 

*A  few  extracts  from  his  published  writings  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  Note  7.  i 
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collectively,  or  have  its  individnal  members,  experienced  losses  so 
severe,  or  so  much  in  every  respect  to  be  deplored."  Among  the  names 
then  referred  to  were  those  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Wollaston,  Dr.  Thomas  Young, 
and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  To  these  illustrious  savans  he  adds  that  of 
James  Smithson,  who,  he  says,  ^^has  added  eight  communications  to  our 
Transactions.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  intimate  friendship  of  Mr. 
Cavendish,  and  rivalled  our  most  expert  chemists  in  elegant  analyses."* 

At  the  following  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  November 
30,  1830,  the  president,  Sir  Davies  Gilbert,  delivered  an  address  in 
which,  after  speaking  of  the  death  of  Major  Kennele  and  Mr.  Ghevenix, 
he  says : 

#  #  #  u  Tjj^  only  remaining  individual  who  has  taken  a  direct  and 
active  part  in  our  labours,  by  contributing  to  the  Transactions,  is  Mr. 
James  Lewis  Smithson,  and  of  this  gentleman  I  must  be  allowed  to 
speak  with  affection.  We  were  at  Oxford  together,  of  the  same  college, 
and  our  acquaintance  continued  to  the  time  of  his  decease. 

^^  Mr.  Smithson,  then  called  Macie,  and  an  undergraduate,  had  the 
reputation  of  excelling  all  other  resident  members  of  the  University  in 
the  knowledge  of  chemistry.  He  was  early  honored  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Cavendish;  he  was  admitted  into  the  Eoyal 
Society,  and  soon  after  presented  a  paper  on  the  very  curious  concretion 
frequently  found  in  the  hollow  of  bambii  canes,  named  Tabasheer.  This 
he  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  silex,  existing  in  a  manner  similar 
to  what  Davy  long  afterwards  discovered  in  the  epidermis  of  reeds  and 
.grasses. 

"  Mr.  Smithson  enriched  our  Transactions  with  seven  other  communi- 
cations :  A  chemical  analysis  of  some  calamines.  Account  of  a  discov- 
ery of  native  minium.  On  the  composition  and  crystallization  of  certain 
sulphurets  from  Huel  Boys  in  Cornwall.  On  the  composition  of  zeolite. 
On  a  substance  procured  from  the  elm  tree,  called  Ulmin.  On  a  saline 
49ubstance  from  Mount  Vesuvius.  Facts  relative  to  the  colouring  matter 
of  vegetables. 

"  He  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  at  the  same  time  his  rival 
in  the  manipulation  and  analysis  of  small  quantities.  Ayaer^  d'  ept^ 
ijde  ppoTotfft,  Mr.  Smithson  frequently  repeated  an  occurrence  with 
much  pleasure  and  exultation,  as  exceeding  anything  that  could  be 
brought  into  competition  with  it ;  and  this  must  apologize  for  my  in- 
troducing what  might  otherwise  be  deemed  an  anecdote  too  light  and 
trifling  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present. 

'^  Mr.  Smithson  declared  that  happening  to  observe  a  tear  gliding 
down  a  lady's  cheek,  he  endeavored  to  catch  it  on  a  crystal  vessel;  that 
one-half  of  the  drop  escaped,  but  having  preserved  the  other  half  he 
submitted  it  to  reagents,  and  detected  what  was  then  called  microcosmic 
isalt,  with  muriate  of  soda,  and,  I  think,  three  or  four  more  saline  sub- 
stances, held  in  solution. 

^PkHoBopkioal  Magagine,  1830,  vol.  vii,  p.  42. 
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'^  For  many  years  past  Mr.  Smithson  has  resided  abroad,  principally^ 
I  believe,  on  account  of  his  health ;  bat  he  carried  with  him  the  esteem 
and  regard  of  various  private  friends,  and  of  a  still  larger  number  of 
persons  who  appreciated  and  admired  his  acquirements."  * 

This  tribute  to  his  memory  and  worth  shows  the  high  standing  Smith- 
son  had  attained  in  the  estimation  of  his  compeers,  and  that  he  secured 
the  fidelity  and  affection  of  his  dependants  is  evinced  by  the  care  with 
which,  in  his  will,  he  provides  a  reward  for  their  attachment  and  services* 

^'  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  have  excelled  in 
SGience,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^^  to  be  known  only  by  their  own  writings,  &nd 
to  have  left  behind  them  no  remembrance  of  their  domestic  life  or  pri- 
vate transactions,  or  only  such  memorials  of  particular  passages  as  are 
on  certain  occasions  necessarily  recorded  in  public  registers." 

To  the  same  effect,  Wilson,  in  his  life  of  Cavendish  (the  warm  friend  of 
Smithson),  remarks:  '^  So  careless  has  his  own  country  been  of  his  mem- 
ory that  although  he  was  for  some  fifty  years  a  well-known  and  very  dis- 
tinguished Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  a  member  for  a  lengthened  period 
of  the  French  Institute,  and  an  object  of  European  interest  to  men  of 
science,  yet  scarcely  anything  can  be  learned  concerning  his  early  history. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  owing  in  great  part  to  his  own  dislike  of  publicity,  and 
to  the  reserve  and  love  of  retirement  which  strongly  characterized  him. 
Long  before  his  death  however,  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  person  in  the 
scientific  circles  of  London  that  the  incidents  of  his  early  life  might 
readily  have  been  ascertained.  They  were  not,  it  should  seem,  inquired 
into  by  any  biographer."t 

This  is  eminently  true  of  Smithson.  We  are  unfortunately  debarred 
from  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  personal  traits  and  peculi-* 
arities  by  the  absence  of  an  autobiography,  or  even  of  any  sketch  of  his 
life  by  his  friends.  For  this  reason  we  are  more  ready  to  avail  ourselves 
of  every  fact  in  regard  to  him  that  can  be  ascertained,  however  trivial  or 
insignificant  any  one  of  these  might  otherwise  be  considered.  Even  an 
inventory  of  his  wardrobe  and  a  schedule  of  his  personal  property  pos- 
sesses an  interest  and  serves  at  least  to  gratify  a  natural  curiosity.  Such 
a  list  has  recently  been  found  as  certified  by  the  English  consul  at  Gtenoa, 
after  the  death  of  Smithson,  with  a  valuation  of  the  different  articles : 

FrancH. 

A  carriage,  complete 2, 500  00 

Twenty-six  silver  forks,  one  salad  fork,  eight  desert  spoons, 
eighteen  spoons,  four  sauce-ladles,  one  soup  ladle,  four  salt 
spoons,  three  sugar  ladles,  one  tea  shell,  three  silver-head 
corks,  two  silver  vessels,  one  toasting  fork,  weighing  in  all 
1934  ounces  of  silver,  valued  by  Mr.  A.  Ganissa,  a  goldsmith  1, 050  00 
An  English  gold  repeater 200  00 


*  The  Philo8ophioal  Magazine,  January-Jaue,  1831,  vol.  iz,  p.  41. 
fOeorge  Wilson.    Life  of  Henry  Cavendish,    Londou,  1851. 
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Francs. 

A  Geneva  gold  watch 60  00 

Two  gold  snuffboxes,  one  toothpick  case,  and  two  shirt  but- 
tons    417  00 

Odo  pin  with  sixteen  small  diamonds 33  34 

One  ring  with  composition  set  in  diamonds 66  73 

One  ring  of  agate  3  40 

One  ring,  cameo,  head  of  a  Moor 60  00 

Two  small  boxes,  one  of  tortoise  shell,  the  other  of  amber ...  6  30 

One  gold  ring 13  00 

Onfe  small  silver  pick  case 6  00 

A  clasp  of  gold  with  hair 16  67 

A  clasp  with  diamonds 203  34 

A  pin  with  hair  and  diamonds 45  67 

A  cameo 50  00 

A  ring  with  diamonds 92  00 

Sixteen  shirts,  nineteen  cravats,  forty-four  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, thirteen  pairs  of  stockings,  three  nightcaps,  two 
pair  of  drawers,  two  pair  of  sheets,  three  pillow-cases,  seven 
waistcoats,  two  flannel  waistcoats,  six  pair  pantaloons,  two 
cloth  pantaloons,  three  coats,  one  nightgown,  one  dressing 

coat,  two  pair  braces,  four  pair  gloves 400  00 

One  telescope 60  00 

Many  small  articles 100  00 

Two  pasteboard  boxes  containing  medals,  coins,  stones,  &c 

One  parcel  containing  papers  relative  to  the  Grand  Canal* 

^veral  parcels  of  papers  and  five  books 

112  Napoleons  in  gold  and  34  francs  60  centimes,  in  the  hands 

of  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co 2,274  60 

Cash  in  hands  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co   3, 634  74 

One  parcel,  thirteen  certificates  Spanish  stock, 
Paris,  4th  September,  1822,  350  piastres  rente 

d'Espagne,  par  value,  francs  24, 097  50,  valued  at 3, 780  00 

Promissory  note  for  295  francs,  tiated  1st  June,  1824,  due  by 

Alexis  Silenne 295  00 

Bond  for  20,000  francs,  dated  8th  July,  1828,  due  by  Sailly 

&  ScBur,  of  Paris 20,000  00 

Bill  for  2,000  francs,  dated  8th  October,  1822,  drawn  by  Mr. 

Sailly,  accepted  by  Mr.  Smithson 2, 000  00 

Bank-note  for  £100,  No.  14419, 19th  December,  1827,  in  the 

hands  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co 2,500  00 

Parcel  containing  accounts  and  letters  fit>m  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond  &  Co. 

*  The  Grand  Cftoai  is  90  miles  in  length,  nnitins  the  rWen  Trent  snd  Meieey,  with 
branches  to  the  Severn,  to  Oxford,  Ac  It  warn  pxopoMd  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  and  was 
the  second  one  made  hi  England. 
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Yery  few  of  these  articles  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Bush,  the  agent  of 
the  United  States  Gk)vernment,  who  received  the  beqnest.  His  enumer- 
ation of  the  personal  effects  of  Smithson  is  as  follows : 

<<  A  large  tronk ;  a  box  containing  sundry  specimens  of  minerals }  a 
brass  instroment  ^  a  box  of  minerals;  a  box  of  chemical  glasses;  apaeket 
of  minerals;  a  glass  vinegar-cruet;  a  stone  mortar;  a  pair  of  silver-plated 
candlesticks  and  branches ;  a  pair  of  silver-plated  candlesticks  without 
branches ;  a  hone,  in  a  mahogany  case ;  a  plated-wire  flower-basket ;  a 
plated  coffee-pot;  a  small  plated  coffee-pot;  a  pair  of  wine-coolers;  a 
pair  of  small  candlesticks ;  two  pair  salt-cellars ;  a  bread-basket ;  two 
pair  vegetable  dishes  and  covers ;  a  large  round  waiter ;  a  large  oval 
waiter ;  two  small  oval  waiters ;  two  plate-warmers ;  a  reading  shade ; 
a  gun ;  a  mahogany  cabinet ;  two  portraits  in  oval  frames ;  a  china  tea- 
service,  consisting  of  twelve  cups  and  saucers ;  six  coffee-cups ;  a  tea- 
pot,; a  slop-basin;  a  sugar-basin  and  lid;  two  plates;  a  milk-jug;  a  tea- 
canister;  two  dishes;  a  landscape  in  a  gilt  frame;  a  Derby-spar  .vase; 
a  China  tub ;  a  piece  of  fluor-spar ;  a  pair  of  glass  candlesticks ;  a  marble 
bust ;  sundiy  books  and  pamphlets ;  two  large  boxes  filled  with  speci- 
mens of  minerals  and  manuscript  treatises,  apparently  in  the  testator's 
handwriting,  on  various  philosophical  subjects,  particularly  chemistry 
and  mineralogy.    Eight  cases  and  one  trunk  filled  with  the  like." 

With  reference  to  a  gun,  pieces  of  china,  and  articles  of  a  miscella- 
neous nature  belonging  to  Smithson,  Mr.  Kush  was  informed  by  his  at- 
torneys that  they  were  taken  in  possession  by  his  nephew,  Henry  James 
Hungerford. 

Mr.  Bush,  in  one  of  his  dispatches  to  the  State  Department  (July  14, 
1838),  says:  " The  boxes  and  trunk  are  to  go  on  shipboard  today.  Be- 
fore knowing  anything  of  their  contents,  I  thought  proper  to  have  them 
opened  and  examined  in  the  presence  of  our  consul  and  two  other  per- 
sons. A  large  portion  of  the  contents  proved  to  be  unimportant ;  never- 
theless, all  will  be  delivered  over  on  my  arrival  as  I  received  them,  ex- 
cept to  have  them  better  packed  for  a  sea  voyage,  and  so  as  to  prevent 
further  injury  to  that  which  time  and  bad  packing  have  already  done  to 
them." 

These  articles  remained  in  the  "New  York  custom  house  from  the  29th 
of  August,  1838,  until  June,  1841,  when,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Washington,  they  were  sent  to  the  latter  city. 

The  trunk  contained  manuscripts  and  clothing,  the  latter  consisting  of 
the  following  articles,  according  to  a  list  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
National  Institute :  ^<  1  net  shirt,  4  sheets,  11  napkins,  5  light  vests,  1 
bag,  4  roundabouts,  6  light  pants  and  short  breeches^  1  bib,  3  drawers, 
3  pair  garters,  2  light  coats,  1  doth  overcoat,  1  cloth  military  coat,  1 
cloth  hunting  coat,  1  cloth  cloak,  1  cloth  surtout,  1  cloth  pair  of  x)ants, 
2  cloth  vests,  4  pair  stockings,  1  chapeau." 

The  clothing  was  nearly  ruined  by  moths,  and  was  presented  to  an 
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orphan  asylum.  An  examination  of  the  effects  was  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  !N^ational  Institute,  who  made  the  following  rep(Nrt  as  to  part  of 
them :  ^'  A  cabinet,  consisting  of  a  choice  and  beautifnl  collection  of 
minerals,  comprising  probably  eight  or  ten  thousand  specimens.  These,, 
though  generally  small,  are  exceedingly  perfect,  and  constitute  a  very 
complete  geological  and  mineralogical  series,  embracing  the  finest  varie- 
ties of  crystallization,  rendered  more  valuable  by  accompanying  figures' 
and  descriptions  by  Mr.  Smithson,  and  in  his  own  handwriting.  The  cab- 
inet also  contains  a  valuable  suite  of  meteoric  stones,  which  appear  to  be 
specimens  of  most  of  the  meteorites  which  had  fallen  in  Europe  during 
several  centuries.'' 

Mr.  Francis  Markoe,  jr.,  himself  an  expert  mineralogist,  in  a  letter  to 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  4th  August,  1841,  says  ^Hhat 
among  the  valuable  things  contained  in  the  Smithson  boxes  were  found 
a  sui)erb  collection,  and  very  large,  of  precious  stones  and  exquisite  crys- 
tallized minerals,  forming,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  decidedly  the  richest 
and  rarest  collection  in  this  country." 

A  medallion  was  found  among  his  effects  to  which  were  attached  the 
words  ^'my  likeness,"  written  in  Smithson's  own  hand.  From  this  has 
been  engraved  the  portrait  published  by  the  Institution,  the  great  seal 
ordered  by  the  first  Board  of  Begents,  and  the  vignette  which  appears 
on  all  the  Smithsonian  publications.  The  original  steel-plate  portrait, 
engraved  by  J.  W.  Paradise,  of  New  York,  in  1847,  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  it  was  finely  reproduced  for  the  Institution  by  Charles  Burt,  of 
New  York,  in  1879. 

A  full-length  portrait  (about  one- fourth  size)  in  oil,  of  Smithson,  rep- 
resenting him  iu  the  costume  of  an  Oxford  student,  was  purchased  by 
the  Institution  in  1850,  for  thirty  guineas,  from  the  widow  of  John  Fitall, 
a  former  servant,  to  whom  Smithson  granted  an  annuity  in  his  will. 

StiU  later,  in  1878,  the  Institution  purchased  from  Mr.  Oeorge  Henry 
De  la  Batut,  of  France, '&  beautiful  miniature  in  oil,  on  ivory,  painted  by 
Johns,  on  the  11th  of  May,  181t>,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  effects  of  Smithson  were  exhibited  in  the  Patent  Office  building, 
Washington,  until  1858,  when  they  were  transferred  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  where  they  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  24th 
of  January,  1865,  with  the  exception  of  his  books,  a  very  few  manu- 
script notes  on  minerals,  and  an  oil  painting  of  a  landscape.  A  list  of 
these  books  now  in  the  Institution  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.* 

The  following  articles  are  enumerated  as  the  contents  of  case  23  in 
Alfred  Hunter's  "  Popular  Catalogue  of  the  Extraordinary  Curiosities  in 
the  National  Institute,  arranged  in  the  building  belonging  to  the  Patent 
Office,"  1855 : 

"Silver  plate  with  coat  of  arms  of  the  Northumberland  family; 
chemical  apparatus,  test-cups,  &c ;  thermometer,  snuff-box,  portrait  of 


•  See  Appendix— Note  8. 
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Smithson's  fiiither,  scales,  nmbrellarcase,  and  riding-whip,  sword-belt  and 
plume,  silver  spoons  and  butter-knife,  ornamented  spools  for  winding 
gold  wire,  copper  plate  with  his  name  engraved  on  it  j  minerals  of  Smith- 
son,  a  very  superb  collection,  though  small  ^  silver  candlestick ;  an  ele- 
gant service  of  silver,  containing  a  great  many  pieces.  These  are  all 
very  much  discolored  by  sulphurous  gas.  A  marble  head  of  Saint  Ce- 
cilia, by  Thorwaldsen,  presented  to  Mr.  Smithson  at  Copenhagen  by 
Dr.  Brandis,  physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  A  fine  old  original 
I>ainting  by  Bergham,  cattle  piece,  peasants,  &c. ;  an  old  building  in  the 
distance.  Its  subject  is  rustic  and  familiar  life.  The  treatment  is 
chaste  and  mellow.  The  depth  of  the  foreground  is  really  surprising, 
and  appears  to  be  produced  without  an  effort ;  the  background  is  trans* 
parent  and  aerial ;  the  middle  distance  sober  and  clear  ^  the  atmosphere 
and  vapors  pellucid  and  tremulous ;  the  quiet  and  docile  animals,  the 
groups  of  peasantry,  and  the  strongholds  of  power  are  equal  to  any 
other  great  effort  of  the  celebrated  Bergham.  Many  specimens  of  pet- 
rified wood.  Notice  several  beautiful  specimens  of  marble,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  &om  a  fine  landscape  painting.  Glass 
model  of  the  great  Bussian  diamond,  valued  at  about  600,000  pounds 
sterling." 

In  an  '^Account  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Ac,"  by  Wm.  J.  Bhees, 
published  in  Washington  in  1859,  the  following  statement  is  made: 

^^  In  the  room  used  by  the  ^  Begents'  and  the  ^Establishment'  as  a 
hall  for  their  meetings,  are  now  deposited  the  personal  effects  of  James 
Smithson.  Here  may  be  seen  his  trunks,  umbrella,  walking-cane,  sword, 
plume,  riding- whip ;  a  set  of  silver-plate ;  a  miniature  chemical  laboratory, 
which  he  used  when  travelling;  thermometers,  snuff-box,  scales,  candle- 
sticks, &c.  Hanging  in  this  room  is  an  original  painting  by  Bergham, 
a  rural  scene,  the  property  of  Smithson,  a  marble  head  of  St  Cecilia,  by 
Thorwalsden,  Ac." 

The  will  of  Smithson  was  prepared  by  him  on  the  23d  October,  1826, 
while  residing  in  Bentinck  street.  Cavendish  Square,  London,  three  years 
before  his  death,  showing  that  it  was  made  with  deliberation  and  con- 
firmed by  mature  reflection.  Its  provisions  are  in  some  respects  so  re- 
markable that  they  have  been  attributed  to  a  mere  whim  or  eccentricity 
of  character;  but  knowledge  of  the  man  as  a  scientific  investigator, 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  precise  language,  fond  of  the  most  minute  de- 
tails, and  yet  of  broad  and  comprehensive  views,  precludes  this  infer- 
ence. An  interesting  circumstance  has  come  to  light  from  a  recent  care- 
fal  examination  of  the  books  in  Smithson's  library.  A  volume  has  been 
found  entitled  <<  Plain  advice  to  the  public,  to  facilitate  the  making  of 
their  own  wills,  with  forms  of  wills,  simple  and  elaborate,  containing 
almost  every  description  of  bequest,  especially  the  various  modes  of  set- 
tling property  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  married  women  for  their 
lives,  with  powers  of  appointment  to  them  by  deed  or  will ;  tables  of  the 
stamp  duties  on  probates  and  letters  of  administration ;  special  rules 
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ever  in  men's  minds  in  its  axiomatic  power.  ^' There  had  been  periods 
when  the  country  heard  with  dismay  that  the  soldier  was  abroad.  That 
is  not  the  case  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  ever  so  much  abroad,  in  the 
present  age  he  could  do  nothing.  There  is  another  person  abroad — a 
less  important  person,  in  the  eyes  of  some  an  insignificant  person,  whose 
labours  have  tended  to  produce  this  state  of  things — the  schoolmaster  is 
cbroadJ^ 

Lord  Brougham  had  declared  that  ^' to  instruct  the  people  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  philosophy  would  of  itself  be  an  object  sufficiently  brilliant 
to  allure  the  noblest  ambition.  To  promote  these  ends  and  to  obtain 
for  the  great  body  of  his  fellow-creatures  that  high  improvement  which 
both  their  understanding  and  their  morals  Utted  them  to  receive,"  he 
urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  men  of  wealth  of  Britain.  *'  Such 
a  one^  however  averse  by  taste  or  habit  to  the  turmoil  of  public  affairs^ 
or  the  more  ordinary  strifes  of  the  world,  may  in  all  quiet  and  inno- 
cence enjoy  the  noblest  gratification  of  which  the  most  aspiring  nature 
is  susceptible ;  he  may  influence  by  his  single  exertions  the  chai  acter  and 
the  fortunes  of  a  whole  generatioh,  and  thus  wield  a  power  to  be  envied 
even  by  vulgar  ambition,  for  the  extent  of  its  dominion ;  to  be  cherished 
by  virtue  itself,  for  the  unalloyed  blessings  it  bestows."  He  pressed  the 
subject  on  the  attention  ^<  of  all  men  of  enlightened  views,  who  value  the 
real  improvement  of  their  fellow-creatures  and  the  best  interests  of  their 
country."  He  appealed  to  public-spirited  individuals  to  promote  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  pursuits  by  devot- 
ing some  of  their  means  to  these  objects,  and  showed  how  much  money 
had  been  misapplied  by  benevolent  persons  in  sustaining  certain  charita- 
ble institutions  which  only  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  the  poor  and 
dependent  classes. 

The  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge"  was  established 
in  Apnl,  1825,  and  at  once  entered  upon  a  career  alike  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful. "  Its  publications,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Review,  t "  undoubtedly 
form  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  contributions  from  men  of  science 
and  letters  to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  mankind."  ''  Its  efforts 
were  to  be  extended  until  knowledge  had  become  as  plentiful  and  as 
universally  diffused  as  the  air  we  breathe." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Smithson  became  impressed  with  the 
prevailing  and  new  spirit  of  his  age,  and,  recognizing  as  a  man  of  science 
the  inestimable  value  of  knowledge  and  the  importance  of  its  universal 
diffusion,  wrote  the  words  of  his  will  bequeathing  his  whole  fortune  ^^/or 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  tiie»i." 

At  one  period  of  his  life,  and  when  an  active  member  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  he  purposed  leaving  his  fortune  to  that  body  for  the  promotion 

*  Chas.  Knighl/s  Paaaages  of  a  Working  JAft,    London,  Vol  2,  p.  66. 
im&nhurgli  BMm,  Vol.  xlvi,  1827,  p.  243. 
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of  science,*  but  it  is  said  that  a  disagreement  with  the  conncil  of  the  so- 
ciety on  account  of  the  non-acceptance  of  one  of  his  papers  probably  led 
him  to  abandon  the  idea.  This  circumstance  is  of  importance  as  indicat* 
ing  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  the  mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  benefit 
mankind.  The  diflficalty  referred  to,  however,  undoubtedly  led  him  to 
give  broader  scope  to  his  plan,  and  to  choose  a  trustee  for  his  endow- 
meut  who  would  be  hampered  by  no  conventional  or  traditional  restric- 
tions, aud  who  would  understand  and  carry  out  his  purposes  in  the  most 
liberal  anil  practical  manner.t 

It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Americans  to  remember  that  the  first 
award  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  the  Copley  medal,  the 
most  honorable  within  its  gift,  was  to  our  own  countryman,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  adjudged  to  be  the  author  of  the  most  important 
scientific  discovery.  On  this  occasion  the  president  of  the  society  stated 
that  the  council,  "keeping  steadily  in  view  the  advancement  of  science 
and  useful  knowledge,  and  the  honor  of  the  society,  had  never  thought 
of  confining  the  benefaction  within  the  narrow  limits  of  any  particular 
country,  much  less  of  the  society  itself.'^ 

As  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  leading  scientific  organization  in  existence^ 
of  which  Smithson  himself  was  an  active  and  honored  member,  he  well 
exemplified  its  liberal  principles  by  transferring  his  foundation  of  a  great 
establishment  for  the  "  increase  and  dififnsion  of  knowledge  among  men'^ 
from  London  to  the  city  of  Washington. 

Smithson  received  a  large  estate  from  his  half  brother,  Colonel  Henry 
Louis  Dickinson,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  son  of  this  brother  as 
well  as  of  his  mother.  To  this  nephew,  to  whom  he  was  probably 
attached,  or  because  he  had  derived  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  from  his 
father,  he  left  his  whole  fortune.  Contingent  on  the  death  of  this  young 
man,  he  made  the  remarkable  provision  of  an  establishment  in  the  United 
States  which  has  secured  for  him  the  distinction  of  being  a  benefactor  of 
mankind. 


*  The  charter  states  that  the  Eoyal  Society  was  founded  for  the  improvement  of 
natural  knowledge.  This  epithet  na/tira^,  Dr.  Paris  remarks,  "was  intended  to  imply 
a  meaning  of  which  very  few  persons  are  aware.  At  the  period  of  the  establishment 
of  the  society  the  arts  of  witchcraft  and  divinations  were  very  extensively  encouraged, 
and  the  word  natural  was  therefore  introduced  in  contradistinction  to  aupematuraV* 
Hooke,  the  president,  declared,  in  1663,  that  ''  the  business  and  design  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  natural  things,  and  all  useful  arts,  manufao- 
tnres,  mechanick  practises,  engynes  and  inventions  by  experiments — (not  meddling 
with  divinity,  metaphysics,  moralJs,  politicks,  grammar,  rhetorick,  or  logick.)" 

Dr.  WoUaston  had  made  a  gift  of  £1,000  to  the  Koyal  Society,  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  be  annually  applied  towards  the  encouragement  of  experiments. 

t "  Our  countrymen  do  not  believe  that  America  is  more  advanced  in  knowledge  and 
refinement  than  Europe ;  bat  they  know  that,  with  slight  divergencies,  both  hemi- 
spheres are  in  this  respect  nearly  abreast  of  each  other.  And  they  know  that,  both 
being  yet  far  from  the  goal,  their  generous  transatlantic  rivals  start  unencumbered  by 
many  old  prejudices  and  social  trammels  which  we  cannot  here  escape  from." — (Tait'» 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  1832,  p.  234.) 
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It  has  been  shown  with  what  zeal  and  pleasure  Smithson  himself  en. 
gaged  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  what  general  interest  had 
been  awakened  in  England  in  the  cause  of  scientific  organization  and 
popular  education  at  the  very  time  he  wrote  Ids  will,  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  believe  that  he  contemplated  this  contingency  as 
a  very  probable  event. 

The  will  of  Smithson,  dated  October  23, 1826,  was  proved  in  the  Pre- 
rogative Court  of  Canterbury  by  his  executor,  Mr.  Charles  Drummond, 
a  London  banker,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1829.  The  value  of  the  effects 
was  sworn  to  be  under  £120,000.* 

In  187.8,  a  copy  of  a  will  also  in  Smithson's  handwriting  was  procured 
by  the  Institution  from  Mr.  de  la  Batut,  almost  identical  with  the  one 
recorded  in  the  courts  of  London. 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  word  heretofore  printed  Audley  in  copies 
of  the  will  should  be  "Studley,''  and  that  the  name  of  the  former  servant 
who  kept  the  Hungerford  Hotel  at  Paris  should  be  SaiUy,  and  not  Jailly. 
In  the  record  of  the  will  at  London,  the  word  Smithsonian  as  the  name 
of  the  Institution  to  be  established  is  "  Smithsonean,"  but  as  it  is  very 
plainly  written  "ian"  in  what  we  must  consider  his  original  draft,  the 
misspelling  referred  to  is  undoubtedly  due  to  an  error  of  the  transcriber. 
In  all  the  proceedings  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  all  the  negotiations 
of  Mr.  Bush,  the  name  ^^  Smithsonian  "  has  uniformly  been  used. 

The  first  article  of  the  will  refers  to  an  old  and  trusted  servant,  John 
Fitall,  to  whom,  in  consideration  of  his  attachment  and  fidelity,  Smith- 
son  bequeaths  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds  sterling.  This  Fitall 
died  in  June,  1834,  having  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  legacy  for  five 
years. 

Mr.  Smithson  next  directs  that  various  sums  of  money  he  had  lent  to 
another  of  his  servants,  Henri  Honori  Sailly,  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main uncalled  for  at  five  per  cent,  interest  for  five  years. 

He  then  mentions  the  fact  that  all  the  money  in  the  French  five  per 
cents,  (livres  de  rentes)  then  standing  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of 
Colonel  Dickinson  was  the  property  of  his  nephew,  being  what  he  in- 
herited fix)m  the  colonel,  who  died  on  the  22d  May,  1820,  with  what  he 
had  added  himself  to  it  from  savings  made  out  of  the  income.  To  this 
nephew,  Henry  James  Hungerford,  who  was  also  known  as  Henry  James 
Dickinson,  and  still  later  as  Baron  Eunice  de  la  Batut,  he  leaves  the 
rest  of  the  income  arising  from  his  property  during  his  life.  The  whole 
of  his  fortune  is  by  the  next  clause  of  the  will  left  absolutely  and  for- 
ever to  any  child  or  children,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  of  the  said 
nephew  Hungerford.  But  in  case  of  the  death  of  his  nephew  without 
leaving  a  child  or  children,  or  of  the  death  of  the  child  or  children  he 
may  have  had  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  intestate,  he  then 
says: 

*  Oentleman^a  Magaseine,  1830,  voL  o.,  p.  S75. 
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jMsam  msswB&am  aikd  his  BOQcvanr. 


^fimmiM  Wi9sM»^)(fm^  wmier^  mow  ^f  ike  SanAasmam  Itmiiltmikm^ 


\ 


lUtt:  ii«^^&ir9r^  lis:.  Hsm^ss^fxA  (aJB»  H.  J.  Dicidiisoa}^  to  wliom 
1b«i^i;aM»(()&ttdL  ai  1^  iku  Sdisi:&di(«ars  estate^  brought  aa  amicaktle 

itt  ^ftoautftTf  sbgsuai»$  tib^  «3GS«3giniw»  im:  tine  pmpoBe  of  kaTing:  tbe 
aidnniiiumitari^  ouuikff  tA«r  <£ar^,ti»»!L  of  ttiie  kcd  c]u]iodl<»'«  aod  these 
wsms^is&mA  tofM; aihiwft  itil^^.imi» ^$«eilin;^.    The  ineome  from  x\a&  p 
fiflltjr^  tdbodk  4««^ti^  uomlj  of  mj^lk  in  the  pablie  funds  of  £n 
wsKi^pvvMuipittlf  puo^   rj>70iim:;^Bie2:^«loird7who^ 
wif  b^  skftcnlad  k^MCi^  or  o^xiopaftiioo^  and  died  under  the  name  of 
JbmmH  der  b  Bttftist^ait  tlb^^'Bo^al  Hottel  in  Pisa,  Italy«  on  the  5th  of  J 
1#}^^  nnidcv  t&dlTt  J  j«av»  Aif  a^^  nerer  haring  mairiedf  and  leaving 
lietf!¥wlio«owM^<^^»»  iai]D4«rtl^htoadpioiisioiisofhisnnc]e*swi^ 
a  «fantt  to  Iwa-  h«mA.irf . 

TIm^  flootihMi^  of  Hms^nstmiA^  a  Jf  rs^  Mary  Ann  Coates^  had  mani 
FfiSfBdMoaA  nami^A  HD«iodon(  de  la  Batnt^  and  was  still  li\ing  at  F 
locm  in  FraiMW;.    SIm!  svovr  sKftk  a  cJaiai  for  part  of  the  estate,  on 
ffftfmnA  that  hi^  ^itm  b^  ^^m  hin*  an  ample  allowance  while  he  lired^ 
that  OAKfer  ih^.  will  of  hU  f^fvbi^T,  CV«  Henry  Loois  Dickinson,  made 
Fam  in  Jalj  t^lfy.  hf  ^>iy  Im^  b;f  i;  aU  Liit  property  to  bis  brother,  Ja 
HmitbAOo^  half  th^  it^fn:^.  tv.^  to  \m  for  her  ben^t  during  her  life. 
vaff  fhtrxti  that  jfi^u%  Umrj/Tim*l  llrttA  op  to  his  income,  and  had  I 
nolbfni^  ^en  tf»  ff^y  fMjfL^  *n  fiw^al  exyienses.     It  was  also  nr,, 
that  if  Sfn«*hv^rA  iitu\  hnA  *,o7t^.  ir.to  operation  then,  instead  of  sev 
yearx  ^ffdfn**.  Iluhtf/'^fogfl  orr^iM^  Irt  oon.*^iiqaence  of  an  aiteration  of  ttt 
law,  bari^  f)*!«fi  frftt>*;'r*l  to  a  iffJstUm  ^tf  the  accruing  half-year's  incom,  V  ^ 
ftp  to  bui  «bratb ;  af>d  th^^*.  in  f'/fU^:finein'^  of  the  change  in  the  h%w,  W   ^   ^ 
r^oald  not  tie  itai#l  to  bav^  <:Ti;'/y«?rl  the  income  of  the  proi>erty  during  h4      ^k  \l 
wbob;  lifi%    It  wa«  al^i  m'^f-A  z^  a  "moral  claim,"  that  as  the  SmitK    ^  ^^ 
i«on  l>f'X|ue«^t  wa«  to  hit  applu-^I  "  to  increase  and  difiuso  knowledgt 
among  mf;n/  tbi!;  <:rbiMr^   of  3lrh.  de  la  Batut  woro  ontitltxl  to  a} 
allowance  from  It  autil  tb^age  of  t^Mity-two  for  thoir  (Hluo4Uion, 

Tbe  claim  made  wa^  far  an  annuity  of  £240;  but  uftor  long  nogo 
tiattrm  the  de<!tee  wa*  madi;  by  the  cjonrt  of  chaiux^ry  to  allow  Mrs.  dl 
la  Ratut  £l/KI9ii.  daring  ber  lirKr,  with  a  payment  of  X.V.Vi  ll^r.  M.  foi     ^     ^ 
am^ani  from  the  22d  SepUsmlx-r,  IHTU,  to  the  22d  M\\xx>\\,  IvS^kS,    To  80  V  v   »?^ 
euro  thw  annuity,  the  sum  of  £*i,Oiri  in  three  i>or  ivnt,  iHmsols  was  re  Vs.   ^l 
taineil  in  trust  by  the  court,  the  interest  to  be  paid  ou  the  22d  Septembel    k^^ 
and  22d  March  annually.    By  the  law  of  France,  the  life  ineome  is  ap  ^ 

portionable  and  payable  up  to  the  time  of  death ;  and  Colonel  Dickin*   ^     ^ 
son  having  been  domiciled  in  France,  this  rule  applied  in  his  case.  i  Q^ 

Mrs.  do  hi  Batut  lived  to  the  year  1861«  and  the  amount  retained  ^   (  ^  d 
England  as  the  principal  of  the  annuity  was  paid  over  to  the  Institu-  S .  r  . 
tion  on  the  11th  June,  1864.    This  is  known  as  the  "  rei<iduar>-  legacy*^  vVm  , 
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of  Smithsoiiy  and  the  sam  realized  from  it  by  the  Institutioti,  by  the 
premium  on  gold,  &c.,  was  $54,165.38. 

The  first  announcement  made  to  the  American  Government  of  the 
£tct  that  the  United  States  had  become  entitled  to  the  bequest  of  Smithson 
was  a  dispatch,  dated  28th  July,  1835,  from  Hon.  Aaron  Yail,  charg6 
d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  London,  to  Hon  John  Forsyth,  Secre. 
tary  of  State,  transmitting  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Clarke,  Fynmore  and 
Fladgate,  attorneys  in  that  city.  This  communicated  the  intelligence 
that  the  nephew  of  Smithson  had  died,  and  that  the  United  States  was 
^entitled  to  the  estate,  valued  at  £100,000. 

These  facts  were  laid  before  Congress  by  President  Jackson  on  the 
17th  December,  1835,  who  stated  in  his  message  that  he  had  no  author- 
ity to  take  any  steps  toward  accepting  the  trust 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  message  of  the  President  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which,  by  its  chairman,  Mr. 
Benj.  Watkins  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  rei)orted,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1836, 
that  they  considered  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Smithson  a  valid  one,  and  they 
believed  "that  the  United  States  would  be  entertained  in  the  court  of 
chancery  of  England  to  assert  their  claim  to  the  fund  as  trustees  for 
the  purpose  of  founding  the  charitable  institution  at  Washington  to 
which  it  is  destined  by  the  donor."  The  question  whether  it  was  within 
the  competency  of  the  Government  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue  from  the  nation  at  large  to  the  foundation  of  a  literary  or 
any  other  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Leigh  by  stating  that — 

**The  fund  given  by  Mr.  Smithson's  will  is  nowise,  and  never  can  be- 
come, part  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States;  they  cannot  claim  or 
take  it  for  their  own  benefit ;  they  can  only  take  it  as  trustee." 

"The  United  States  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  parens  patrice  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  in  that  character  they  had  a  right  and  were 
in  duty  bound  to  assert  a  claim  to  any  property  given  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  an  institution  within  the  District,  and  to  provide 
for  the  due  application  and  administration  of  such  a  fund  when  they 
obtained  possession  of  it" 

Eesolutions  were  reported  by  the  committee  providing  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  claim.  The  report  was  considered  in  the  Senate  on  the 
30th  April,  1836,  and  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Preston,  of  South  Car- 
olina, that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  receive 
the  money.  He  thought  the  donation  had  been  made  partly  with  a  view 
to  immortalize  the  donor,  and  it  was  "too  cheap  a  way  of  conferring  im- 
mortality." He  had  no  idea  of  the  District  of  Columbia  being  used  as 
a  fulcrum  to  raise  foreigners  to  immortality  by  getting  Congress  as  the 
parens  patriae  to  accept  donations  from  them.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Smithson's  intention  was  to  found  a  university. 

Mr.  Leigh,  in  reply,  maintained  that  the  legacy  was  not  for  the  ben^t 
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of  the  United  States,  bat  only  for  one  of  the  cities  of  the  District  of 
Golumbia,  and  with  this  belief  he  had  no  difficulty  in  voting  for  the  bilL 

Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  also  thought  a  university  was  in- 
tended by  Smithson. 

Mr.  John  0.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  was  of  opinion  that  the  dona- 
tion was  made  expressly  to  the  United  States,  and  that  ^4t  was  beneath 
their  dignity  to  receive  presents  of  this  kind  from  any  one." 

Mr.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  of  'Sew  Jersey,  advocated  the  measure,  as 
he  thought  Congress  had  the  unquestionable  right  to  establish  a  national 
nniversity. 

Mr.  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  believed  that  Congress  had 
the  power  to  receive  and  apply  this  money  to  the  purposes  intended  by 
the  testator,  without  involving  the  question  whether  it  was  for  a  univer- 
sity or  not. 

Mr.  Bobert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  advocated  the  bill  as  a  measure 
of  justice  to  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  argued  that  the  Senators  were  mis- 
taken who  assumed  that  Smithson  intended  his  bequest  to  establish  a 
university.  This  word  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  will,  and  there  were 
other  means  for  diffusing  knowledge  besides  the  one  referred  to.  He 
deemed  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  knowl- 
edge a  vital  principle  of  republican  government. 

After  a  somewhat  protracted  debate  the  resolutions  were  finally  passed 
on  the  2d  of  May,  1836,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  7,  and  on  the  25th  of  June 
they  were  again  passed  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  as  it  had  come  from  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives. 

The  message  of  the  President  was  referred  in  the  House,  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1835,  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Francis  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  Mr,  James 
Garland,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  D.  J.  Pearce,  of  Ehode  Island,  Mr.  Jesse 
Speight,  of  Korth  Carolina,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  T.  McKennan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  E.  A.  Hannegan,  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Eice  Garland,  of  Louisiana, 
and  Mr.  G.  H.  Chapin,  of  Kew  York.  In  this  committee  great  opposi- 
tion was  manifested  at  first  to  the  acceptance  of  the  bequest,  but  this 
yielded  to  the  arguments  and  persuasion  of  the  distinguished  chairman^ 
Mr.  John  Q.  Adams.  A  bill  was  accordingly  reported,  directing  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  an  agent  to  assert  and  prosecute  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States  in  the  court  of  chancery,  England,  the  legacy  be- 
queathed by  James  Smithson.  The  agent  was  to  give  bonds  in  $500,000 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him.  The  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  was  to  take  charge  of  and  keep  safely  all  the 
money  received  on  account  of  the  bequest,  and  "  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  was  solemnly  pledged  that  the  fund  should  be  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  and  endowing  at  Washington,  undei*  the  name  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  increase  and  diffii- 
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aion  of  knowledge  among  men."  For  the  cost  of  prosecuting  the  daim 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1836,  Mr.  Adams  made  an  elaborate  report^ 
containing  all  the  ta^iM  he  had  been  able  to  collect  relative  to  Smithson^ 
and  expressing  in  the  most  glowing  and  refined  language  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  gift  to  America  and  its  importance  to  mankinds 
Mr.  Leigh  had  convinced  the  Senate  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  accept  the  bequest,  and  Mr.  Adams  brought  before  the  House  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  the  testator,  the  nature  of  the  trust,  the  character  of 
the  trustees,  the  practical  influence  of  our  political  institutions  upon 
Europe,  and  the  vast  benefits  to  the  world  which  might  grow  out  of  the 
legacy.  The  report  was  unanimously  agreed  to  in  the  committee,  but 
Mr.  Adams  had  great  misgivings  whether  anything  would  ever  be  real- 
ized from  the  bequest.  The  delays  of  the  English  court  of  chancery 
were  weU  known,  and  the  opinion  had  even  been  expressed  that  the 
whole  affair  was  an  imposture.  Mr.  Adams  never  wavered,  however^ 
in  his  faith  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  procure  the  money  and 
its  ability  to  administer  it  properly.  He  refers  in  his  diary  to  it  as  the 
favorite  and  almost  absorbing  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  for  many 
years  he  devoted  untiring  activity  and  personal  efforts  to  its  successful 
accomplishment. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  House  on  Mr.  Adams's  report  until  the 
Senate  had  passed  Mr.  Leigh's  resolution;  when  that  was  taken  up^ 
changed  in  form  to  that  of  a  bill,  passed  on  the  25th  of  June,  1836,  and 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  the  1st  of  July,  1836. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  the  President  appointed,  on  the  11th  of 
July,  Hon.  Eichard  Eush,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  agent  to  assert  and 
prosecute  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  legacy.  His  salary  was 
fixed  at  $3,000  per  annum,  and  $2,000  were  allowed  •for  contingencies,, 
not  including  legal  expenses.  Mr.  Eush  gave  the  necessary  bond  for 
$500,000,  Messrs.  J.  Mason,  jr.,  and  Benjamin  G.  Howard  being  his  sure- 
ties, who  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  appointment  was  one  eminently  fit  to  be  made,  and  its  wisdom  wa& 
proved  by  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  mission.  Mr.  Eush  had 
been  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury  at  a  time  when  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  government  were  in  disorder ;  he  was  next  Attorney-Gen- 
eral ;  then  minister  to  England  for  a  period  of  eight  years ;  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury ;  and  minister  to  France.  "  To  these  great  and  varied 
employments,"  Hon.  J.  A.  Poarce  has  remarked,  "he  brought  integrity,, 
ability,  intelligence,  firmness,  courtesy,  and  a  directness  of  purpose 
which  scorned  all  finesse  and  which  served  his  country  to  the  full  extent 
of  all  that  could  have  been  demanded  or  hoped." 

Mr.  Eush  immediately  proceeded  to  London,  placed  himself  in  com- 
munication  with  the  attorneys  of  the  executor  of  Smithson,  and  entered 
with  vigor  into  the  measures  necessary  to  assert  the  claim  of  the  United 
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States.  It  was  soon  ascertained,  on  consultation  with  eminent  comuiel, 
Messrs.  'Thomas  Pemberton  and  Edward  Jacob,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
chancery  bar,  that  it  was  necessary  that  a  suit  should  be  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  against  the  testatoifs 
executors,  and  that  the  Attorney-General  must  be  made  a  party  to  the 
proceedings  in  order  that  he  might  represent  before  the  court  any  claim 
which  the  Grown  might  have  to  the  bequest  on  account  of  its  extension 
to  illegitimate  children,  or  by  reason  of  any  part  of  the  prox>ert7  con- 
sisting of  interests  in  land.  Mr.  Eush,  in  addition  to  Messrs.  Pember- 
ton and  Jacob,  employed  Messrs.  Glarke,  Fynmore,  and  Fladgate  as  his 
legal  advisers,  and  a  suit  was  commenced  in  the  court  of  chancery  in 
l^ovember,  1S36.  The  first  hearing,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  the 
1st  of  February,  1837,  before  Lord  Langdale,  master  of  the  rolls,  this 
<)ourt  and  that  of  the  vice-chancellor  being  the  two  branches  of  the 
English  chancery  system  before  which  suits  are  brought  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  case  was  fully  opened  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Pem- 
berton. The  King's  counsel  abandoned  at  once  all  opx>osition  on  the 
part  of  the  Grown,  and  no  question  was  raised  under  the  doctrine  of  es- 
cheats or  any  other  by  the  representatives  of  the  British  Government. 
The  court  then  decreed  that  the  case  be  referred  to  one  of  the  masters 
in  chancery,  Mr.  ^Nassau  William,  Sen.,  to  make  the  requisite  inquiries  as 
to  the  facts  on  the  happening  of  which  the  United  States  became  enti- 
tled to  the  fund  left  by  Mr.  Smithson,  and  also  as  to  the  claim  of  Madame 
De  la  Batut. 

. 
The  United  States  had  never  before  sued  in  an  English  court,  but 

there  were  precedents  of  other  nations  having  done  so  by  their  execu- 
tive heads,  as,  for  example,  the  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. The  United  States  were  therefore  allowed  to  enter  the  courts  in 
the  name  of  the  President. 

Advertisements  were  immediately  inserted  in  the  London  Times,  Her- 
ald, and  Standard,  and  in  French  and  Italian  newspapers  in  Paris  and 
Port  Louis,  in  France,  and  Leghorn,  in  Italy,  asking  for  information  re- 
specting Henry  James  Hungerford ;  whether  he  married,  whether  he 
left  any  child,  &c. 

Mr.  Eush,  in  August,  1837,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  there 
were  more  tban  eight  hundred  cases  in  arrears  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
and  he  felt  much  discouraged  as  to  a'speedy  termination  of  the  suit. 
While  the  population  of  England  had  increased  in  a  definite  period  six- 
fold and  her  wealth  twentyfold,  the  judicial  establishment  had  remained 
nearly  the  same.  There  were  only  eleven  masters  in  chancery,  while 
double  the  number  would  not  be  sufiicient.  The  subject  of  a  reform  in 
this  court,  Mr.  Bush  stated,  had  been  specially  recommended  by  the 
Throne  to  Parliament.  It  had  been  said,  with  truth,  that  "  a  chancery 
fioit  was  a  thing  that  might  begin  with  a  man's  life  and  its  termination 
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be  his  epitaph.''  Still  later  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Dickens 
stated  in  1853  that  there  was  then  ^<  a  suit  before  the  conrt  of  chancery 
which  had  been  commenced  twenty  years  before  in  which  from  thirty  to 
forty  counsel  had  been  known  to  appear  at  one  time,  in  which  costs  had 
been  incurred  to  the  amount  of  £70,000,  which  was  9k  friendly  suit,  and 
which  was  no  nearer  its  termination  than  when  it  was  begun.'' 

Mr.  Eush  refers  in  terms  of  high  compliment  to  the  solicitors  he  had 
employed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.    He  says : 

<^That  more  attention,  diligence,  discretion,  and  integrity  could  not 
have  been  exerted  by  any  persons  than  they  have  shown  throughout  the 
whole  suit  from  first  to  last.  Could  they  ever  have  forgotten  what  was 
du«  to  the  United  States  and  to  themselves,  in  the  desire  to  eke  out  a 
job,  nothing  is  plainer  to  me,  from  what  has  been  passing  under  my 
observation  of  the  entanglements  and  delays  natural  to  a  heavy  suit  in 
the  English  court  of  chancery,  than  that  they  might  have  found  oppor- 
tunities in  abundance  of  making  the  suit  last  for  years  yet  to  come." 

It  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  bequest  that  the  suit  of  the  United  States,  com- 
menced in  I^ovember,  1836,  should  have  been  brought  to  a  successful 
issue,  in  less  than  two  years,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1838,  which,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note,  was  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria. 

Mr.  Bush  was  therefore  placed  in  possession  of  the  legacy  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  reserved  as  the  principal  of  an  annuity  to  Madame 
De  la  Batut.    Mr.  Bush  thus  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  result : 

'<A  suit  of  higher  interest  and  dignity  has  rarely  perhaps  been  before 
the  tribunals  of  a  nation.  K  the  trust  created  by  the  testator's  will  be 
successfully  carried  into  effect  by  the  enlightened  legislation  of  Con- 
gress benefits  may  flow  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  human  &mily 
not  easy  to  be  estimated,  because  operating  silently  and  radually 
throughout  time,  yet  operating  not  the  less  effectually." 

Scarcely  had  the  decision  of  the  court  been  made  and  the  amount  of 
the  award  published  in  the  newspapers,  when  two  claimants  for  the 
estate  of  Smithson  appeared,  neither  having  any  connection  with  the 
other;  and  they  desired,  rather  importunately,  to  know  if  the  case  could 
not  be  reopened.  They  were  much  chagrined  to  find  that  they  were  a 
little  too  late  in  their  application,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them. 

The  American  minister  to  England,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  our  consul  at 
London,  Mr.  AspinwaU,  united  in  testifying  to  the  great  tact  and  abil- 
ity of  Mr.  Bush,  and  in  affirming — 

^^  That  no  litigant  ever  displayed  a  more  ardent  zeal  or  a  more  saga- 
cious, devoted,  and  unremitting  diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pri- 
vate suit  than  he  did  in  urging  on  this  public  one  to  a  prompt  and  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  The  dispatch  with  which  in  consequence  this  purpose 
was  finally  accomplished  is  almost  without  example  in  the  annals  of 
chancery.    His  solicitors  will  long  remember  his  adroit  and  unsparing 
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application  of  the  spur.  Had  be  not  urged  them  to  the  top  of  their 
speedy  he  would  have  had  a  lighter  weight  of  gold  to  carry  home  with 
him." 

The  estate  of  Smithson  which  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Bichard  Bush 
consisted  of  the  following  securities: 

£64,535  18«.  9d.  in  consolidated  three  per  cent,  annuities,  called  con- 
sols, sold  at  an  average  of  95|  per  cent.,  yielded  £56,175. 

£12,000  in  reduced  three  per  cent,  annuities,  sold  at  94  per  cent^, 
yielded  £11,280. 

£16,100  in  Bank  of  England  stock,  sold  at  about  205  per  cent.,  yield- 
ing £32,996  108. 

Good-fortune  again  attended  Mr.  Bush,  for  the  day  when  he  sold^the 
consols  their  value  was  higher  than  at  any  previousitime  for  many  years 
or  than  at  any  later  period.  The  bank  stock  also  commanded  the 
remarkably  high  premium  of  about  205  per  cent. 

The  estate,  therefore,  independent  of  the  accumulations  of  interest  and 
notwithstanding  the  delays  in  the  court  of  chancery,  was  worth  more 
than  in  the  summer  of  1835,  when  the  right  of  the  United  States  first 
attached  to  it  by  the  death  of  Henry  James  Hungerford,  and  the  entire 
amount  of  sales  yielded  an  aggregate  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  six 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Mr.  Bush's  next  concern  was  how  to  transfer  these  funds  to  the  United 
States,  and  he  decided  to  convert  the  whole  into  gold  coin  and  send  it 
in  this  form.  This  was  not  only  the  most  judicious  course,  but  it  secured 
an  increase  of  the  fund  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling  on 
account  of  saving  the  cost  of  exchange.  This  sum  was  enough  to  cover 
commissions,  insurance,  freight,  and  other  charges  on  the  transfer  of  the 
gold. 

The  costs  of  the  suit  and  expenses  connected  with  the  shipment  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  bequest  were  as  follows: 

Costs  of  the  chancery  suit,  £490  4«.  lOd. ;  selling  the  stock,  commission 
to  Thomas  Aspinwall,  £797  15^.  Od.;  charges  for  shipping,  £6  Ids.  4d.; 
premium  of  insurance,  £605  3^.  lOd. ;  brokerage,  stamps,  &c.,  £120  4«.  6d.; 
freight  from  London  to  !N"ew  York,  £393  12«. ;  primage,  £19  13s.  Sd. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  stocks,  &c.,  were  converted  into  gold 
sovereigns,  and  these  were  packed  at  the  Bank  of  England  in  bags  con- 
taining £1,000  each  and  shipped  in  eleven  boxes  by  the  packet  Mediator, 
of  New  York,  on  the  17th  July,  1838.  Three  other  boxes  sent  at  the 
same  time  contained  the  personal  effects  of  Smithson. 

The  ship  Mediator  arrived  in  Kew  York  on  the  29th  of  August,  1838, 
and  the  gold,  amounting  to  £104,960  Ss.  6(2.,  was  deposited  in  the  Bank 
of  America  until  the  1st  of  September,  when  it  was  delivered  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia,  and  immediately 
recoined  into  American  money,  producing  $508,318.46  as  the  bequest  of 
Smithson. 
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LEGISLATION  OF  CONGEBSS 

IN  BJBLATION  TO 

THE  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  BEQUEST. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1838,  President  Van  Boren  had  the  satis- 
fEUStiou  of  annoancinfi^  to  Congress  that  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
to  the  legacy  beqaeathed  to  them  by  James  Smithson  had  been  folly 
-established,  and  that  the  fhnd  had  been  received  by  the  government. 
He  now  nrged  the  prompt  adoption  of  a  plan  by  which  the  inteniions 
of  the  testator  might  be  fully  realized.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  which  might  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  object,  he 
applied,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  a  number  of  persons  ^^  versed 
in  science  and  familiar  with  the  subject  of  public  education,  for  their 
views  as  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  fund  best  calculated  to  meet 
the  intentions  of  Smithson,  and  be  most  beneficial  to  mankind." 

He  communicated  to  Congress  the  replies  received,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  abstract. 

President  Francis  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  proposed  a  univer- 
sity of  high  grade  to  teach  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Oriental  languages, 
and  a  long  list  of  other  branches,  including  rhetoric,  poetry,  inteUect- 
nal  philosophy,  the  law  of  nations,  &c. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  of  South  Carolina,  also  proposed  a  university,  to 
be  oi)ened  only  to  graduates  of  other  colleges,  where  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  &c.,  should  be  taught,  but  Latin 
and  Greek,  literature,  medicine,  and  law  excluded. 

Mr.  Bichard  Eush  proposed  a  building,  with  grounds  attached,  suffi- 
cient to  reproduce  seeds  and  plants  for  distribution ;  a  press  to  print 
lectures,  &c. ;  courses  of  lectures  on  the  leading  branches  of  physical 
and  moral  science,  and  on  government  and  public  law;  the  salaries  to  be 
ample  enough  to  command  the  best  men,  and  admit  of  the  exclusive 
devotion  of  their  time  to  the  studies  and  investigations  of  their  posts ; 
the  lectures,  when  delivered,  to  be  the  property  of  the  institution  for 
publication.  Mr.  Bush  also  made  the  excellent  suggestion  that  consuls 
and  other  United  States  officers  might  greatly  aid  the  institution  by  col- 
lecting and  sending  home  useful  information  and  valuable  specimens 
from  abroad. 

Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  expressed,  in  his  reply,  the  opinion  that  no 
part  of  the  fund  should  be  devoted  "  to  the  endowment  of  any  school, 
college,  university,  or  ecclesiastical  establishment";  and  he  proposed 
to  employ  seven  years'  income  of  the  fund  in  the  establishment  of  an 
astronomical  observatory,  with  instruments  and  a  small  library. 

The  subject  of  the  Smithson  bequest  was  referred  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  on  the  10th  December,  1838,  to  a  special  committee  of 
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nine  members,  of  which  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  chairman.  Be- 
sides the  letters  transmitted  to  Congress  by  President  Van  Bnren,  other 
plans  were  brought  before  the  committee. 

A  memorial  from  Prof.  Walter  E.  Johnson  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  for  experiment  and  research  in  physical  science 
especially  pertaining  to  the  useful  arts,  and  the  discovery,  description^ 
application,  and  improvement  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  country* 
Another  scheme  was  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Fleischman  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  and  farm,  and  he  entered  into 
the  most  minute  detail  as  to  the  buildings  and  estimates  for  all  the  parts 
of  the  plan.  There  were  also  propositions  to  use  the  fund  "for  the  in- 
struction of  females,''  for  the  establishment  of  "  professorships,''  for 
"  courses  of  lectures,"  for  "  improved  methods  of  rearing  sheep,  horses, 
and  silkworms,"  for  founding  a  great  library,  &c. 

Mr.  Adams  very  earnestly  opposed  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of 
the  fund  to  educational  purposes,  believing  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
country  itself  to  provide  the  means  for  this  important  object.  His  own 
fjEkvorite  scheme  was  the  establishment  of  an  astronomical  observatory,, 
and  this  he  advocated  in  the  most  ardent,  able,  and  persistent  manner. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee,  Hon.  Asher  Eobbins,  of  Ehode 
Island,  proposed  the  creation  of  "an  institution  of  which  there  is  no 
model  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  to  provide  such  a  course  of 
education  and  discipline  as  would  give  to  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  an  improvement  far  beyond  what  they  obtain  by  the  ordinary 
systems  of  education  and  far  beyond  what  they  afterwards  attain  in  any 
of  the  professional  pursuits."  His  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1839,  in  presenting  his  views  on  this  subject  is  remarkable  for 
its  beauty  of  diction,  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  classical  erudition. 

Mr.  Eobbins's  resolutions  provided  for  a  scientific  and  literaiy  in- 
stitution, and  stated  that  to  apply  the  fund  to  the  erection  and  support 
of  an  observatory  "  would  not  be  to  fiQfil  bona  fide  the  intention  of  the 
testator,  nor  would  it  comport  with  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  to 
owe  such  an  establishment  to  foreign  eleemosynary  means." 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Bobbins  was  not  received  with  sufficient  fieivor  in  the 
Senate  to  secure  its  passage,  and  it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of 
20  to  15,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1839.  Among  those  who  favored  the 
bill  were  Senators  Clay,  Davis,  Prentiss,  Preston,  Eives,  and  Walker, 
and  among  those  opposed  to  it  were  Senators  Allen,  Bayard,  Benton,  and 
Calhoun. 

Mr.  Adams  remarks  in  his  diary,  October  26, 1839,  that  his  mind  was 
^^  filled  with  anxiety  and  apprehension  lest  the  fund  should  be  squan- 
dered upon  cormorants  or  wasted  in  electioneering  bribery."    He  adds: 

^^  It  is  hard  to  toil  through  life  for  a  great  purpose  witii  a  conviction 
that  it  will  be  in  vain,  but  possibly  seed  now  sown  may  bring  forth  some 
good  fruit  hereafter.  If  I  cannot  prevent  the  disgrace  of  the  country  by 
the  failure  of  the  testator's  intention,  I  can  leave  a  record  of  what  I 
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have  done  and  what  I  wonld  have  done  to  accomplish  the  great  design 
if  executed  well." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress,  December,  1839,  Mr. 
Adams  again  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  Smithson  bequest  and  had . 
it  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Adams,  Ogle, 
Shepard,  Garland  of  Virginia,  Lewis,  Albert  Smith,  Barnard,  Corwin, 
and  Campbell  of  South  Carolina. 

A  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress  &om  the  Corporation  of  the 
dty  of  Washington,  expressing  great  anxiety  '^  to  see  the  instructions  of 
Bmithson  carried  into  effect,  believing  it  impossible  to  calculate  the 
good  which  an  institution  properly  founded  is  susceptible  of  promoting 
in  the  improvement  of  the  intellect,  taste,  and  morals  of  the  country." 
It  was  deemed  presumptuous,  however,  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  the  character  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Hassler,  then  in  charge  of  the  Coast  Survey,  urged  on  Mr.  Adams 
the  establishment  of  an  astronomical  school 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1840,  Mr.  Adams  presented  an  elaborate  and 
extended  report  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  reviewing  aU  that  had 
been  done  relative  to  the  bequest,  and  presenting  the  establishment  of 
an  astronomical  observatory'  as  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  Smithson.  He  gave  in  detail  the  arguments  in  &vor  of  this 
plan,  ^th  estimates  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  an  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Boyal  of  England,  relative  to  the  origin, 
history,  uses,  and  expenses  of  the  famous  Oreenwich  Observatory.  Mr. 
Adams  also  gave  a  masterly  summary  of  the  progress  of  astronomical 
discovery,  painted  in  the  most  brilliant  colors  the  achievements  of  men 
of  science,  and  portrayed  in  glowing  language  the  future  glory  and 
renown  of  our  country  to  be  derived  &om  the  application  of  the  Smith- 
son  fund  in  the  manner  he  proposed. 

The  impropriety  of  devoting  any  portion  of  the  fund  to  establish  a 
school  or  college  was  strongly  urged,  and  he  said,  ^^We  should  in  no 
case  avail  ourselves  of  a  stranger's  munificence  to  rear  our  children." 
It  is  not  dear  how  the  learned  and  distinguished  gentleman  reconciled 
his  apparent  inconsistency  in  advocating  the  use  of  the  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  ^<a  national  observatory  to  be  superior  to  any  other 
devoted  to  the  same  science  in  any  part  of  the  world,"  and  which  would 
^^make  an  impression  upon  the  reputation  of  the  United  States  through- 
out the  learned  and  scientific  world."  The  desire  of  increasing  the 
brightness  of  our  name  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  and  of  efG^oing  a 
stain  he  detected  upon  the  national  escutcheon  on  account  of  our  lack 
of  an  observatory,  rendered  him  insensible  or  indifferent  to  the  merits 
of  any  other  plan  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  He 
seems  to  have  been  wedded  to  his  &vorite  scheme,  and  his  whole  course 
in  Congress  in  relation  to  the  bequest  was  governed  by  it.  After 
provision  had  been  made  for  astronomical  observations  by  the  general 
government  he  still  advocated  no  other  plan,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
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declare  that  he  would  rather  see  the  money  of  Smithson  thrown  into  the 
Potomac  than  to  have  it  devoted  to  the  advance  of  education. 

It  appears  that,  without  debate  or  explanation,  a  section  was  added 
to  the  regular  appropriation  bill,  passed  7th  July,  1838,  for  the  support 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  by  which  it  was 
enacted  that  all  the  money  arising  from  the  bequest  of  Smithson  should 
be  invested,  when  received,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  stocks  of  States 
bearing  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  that  the  annual  income 
accruing  on  the  stock  should  also  be  reinvested  in  the  same  way  for  the 
increase  of  the  fund. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  Mr.  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Washington  Globe  of  August 
6, 1838,  asking  for  proposals  from  those  having  State  stocks  to  dispose 
of.  A  large  number  of  offers  were  received.  Five  per  cents,  of  Indiana 
were  offered  at  par,  98,  and  99 ;  of  Louisiana,  at  98  ^  Kew  York,  102 ; 
Maine,  98}  and  par;  Massachusetts,  104;  Kentucky,  par;  of  five  and  a 
quarter  per  cents.,  Tennessee,  at  99^;  of  five  and  a  half  per  cents.,  Mis- 
souri, at  102  and  par;  and  of  six  per  cents.,  Michigan,  at  par;  Virginia, 
par;  Illinois,  104,  and  Arkansas,  99 1^.  Mr.  Woodbury  accepted  the 
offer  of  Mr;  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  the  Arkansas  bonds,  and  purchased 
$500,000  of  them  for  the  sum  of  $499,500.  Subsequently  he  procured 
$38,000  more  bonds  of  Arkansas,  $8,000  Michigan,  $56,000  Illinois,  and 
$18,000  Ohio  bonds. 

The  two  bills  of  Mr.  Bobbins  and  Mr.  Adams,  representing  the  univer- 
sity and  the  observatory  plans,  were  reported  together  to  Congress.  The 
former  was  laid  on  the  table,  but  the  latter  not  acted  on,  on  account  of 
the  pressure  of  other  business  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Linn,  of  Missouri,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
to  appoint  trustees  for  the  investment  of  the  Smithson  fund,  and  for  the 
organization  of  an  institution  with  a  superintendent  and  six  professors, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  "  National  Institute,''  a  society  which  had  been 
formed  in  Washington  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  many  of  whose 
members  were  anxious  to  obtain  control  of  the  bequest.  Mr.  Linn  pro- 
posed that  all  the  collections  of  art  and  of  natural  history  owned  by  the 
United  States  should  be  given  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  aU 
the  buildings,  collections,  &c.,  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
]^ational  Institute.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Library  Committee, 
and  a  substitute  was  reported  by  Mr.  Preston  on  the  17th  February,  1841, 
providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the  ]^ational  Institute,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Smithsonian  Institution,  with  a  superintendent  and  six  pro- 
fessors, to  be  elected  by  the  board  of  managers  of  the  former,  the  ofS- 
cers  of  the  institute  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  constitute  a  board  of  management  of  the  Smithson  fund,  to  plan 
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and  erect  buildings,  procure  books,  apparatus,  collections,  &c.  It  was 
provided  that  all  works  of  art,  and  all  books  relating  thereto,  and  all  col- 
lections and  curiosities  belonging  to  the  United  States  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  ground  known  as  the  Mall 
was  appropriated  for  the  buildings  and  use  of  the  establishment.  Noth- 
ing resulted  however  from  this  proposition. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  act  of  7th  July,  1838,  requir- 
ing the  investment  of  the  Smithson  fund  in  State  stocks,  was  repealed, 
and  by  an  act  of  September  11, 1841,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
directed  to  invest  the  accruing  interest  thereafter  only  in  United  States 
stock. 

President  Tyler,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  Twenty -seventh 
Congress,  urged  the  propriety  of  making  a  specific  application  of  the 
funds  derived  from  the  will  of  Smithson,  and  said  he  felt  confident  that 
''^no  abatement  of  the  principal  would  be  made  should  it  turn  out  that 
the  stocks  in  which  the  fund  had  been  invested  had  undergone  depre- 
elation.'^ 

The  Senate  referred  the  message  to  the  Library  Committee,  Mr.  Pres- 
ton, chairman,  and  the  House  to  a  select  committee  of  nine,  of  which 
Mr.  Adams  wa^  again  chairman.  Mr.  Preston  soon  after  reported  the 
bill  he  had  off'ered  at  the  previous  session  for  combining  the  National 
Institute  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  this  was  laid  upon  the  table 
on  the  18th  July,  1842.  Mr.  Adams  presented  a  rei)ort  and  bill  in  the 
House  on  the  12th  April,  1842,  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  that  aU  the  money  received  from  the  bequest 
should  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  to  be  denominated  the  Smith- 
sonian fund,  to  be  preserved  undiminished  and  unimpaired,  and  to  bear 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  interest  of  this  fund  was  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  erection  and  establishment  of  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, the  publication  of  the  observations,  and  of  a  nautical  almanac. 

About  this  period  memorials  were  presented  to  Congress  in  favor  of 
appropriating  the  fund  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  annual  prizes  for 
the  best  original  essays  on  the  various  subjects  of  the  physical  sciences, 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  and  farm,  for  organizing 
a  system  of  simultaneous  meteorological  observations  throughout  the 
Union  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Espy,  &c. 

No  definite  action  was  had  on  any  of  these  propositions,  and  President 
Tyler  again  called  the  attention  of  Congress  in  his  message  of  December  5, 
1843,  to  their  neglect  of  an  important  duty.  The  subject  was  referred  to 
the  Joint  Library  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  Bufus  Choate  was  chairman. 

Mr.  Tappan,  from  this  committee,  reported  a  bill  on  the  6th  June,  1844, 
providing  that  the  original  amount  received  as  the  bequest  of  Smithson, 
$508,318.46^  be  considered  as  a  permanent  loan  to  the  United  States,  at  6 
per  cent,  interest,  from  the  3d  December,  1838,  when  the  same  was 
received  into  the  Treasury;  that  the  interest  which  accrued  to  the  Ist 
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July,  1844,  viz,  $178,604,  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
inclosare  of  grounds  for  the  Smithsonian  Institation ;  that  the  business 
of  the  institution  should  be  conducted  by  a  board  of  twelve  managers  from 
different  States  or  Territories ;  that  a  plain  and  substantial  building  be 
erected,  with  rooms  for  a  museum,  library,  chemical  laboratory,  lectures, 
arboretum ;  all  the  objects  of  natural  history  belonging  to  the  United 
States  to  be  transferred  to  said  institution,  exchanges  of  duplicate  speci- 
mens to  be  made,  a  superintendent  to  be  appointed  to  be  professor  also 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  additional  professors  of  natural  history, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  and  such  other  branches  as  the  wants  of  science 
may  require,  "excluding  law,  physic,  or  divinity,"  experiments  to  be 
made  to  determine  the  utility  of  new  fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables,  and 
finally  students  to  be  admitted  to  the  institution  gratuitously. 

Mr.  Adams  in  February,  1844,  succeeded  in  having  a  select  committee 
of  nine  appointed  to  consider  the  proper  disx>osition  of  the  fund,  and  in 
behalf  of  this  committee  made  a  third  elaborate  and  comprehensive  re- 
port, together  with  a  bill  providing  for  the  appropriation  of  $800,000  as 
the  Smithson  fund,  to  be  permanently  invested  in  stock  of  the  United 
States  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  income  to  be  devoted,  as  he  had 
before  recommended,  for  an  observatory  and  nautical  almanac. 

On  the  12th  December,  1844,  Mr.  Tappan  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  a  similar  character  to  the  one  he  had  offered  before,  but  in  addi- 
tion specified  that  the  books  to  be  purchased  for  a  library  should  con- 
sist of  works  on  science  and  the  arts,  especially  such  as  relatiB  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  life  and  to  various  mechanical  and  other  improve- 
ments and  discoveries.  In  prescribing  the  duties  of  professors  and  lec- 
turers, special  reference  was  to  be  had  to  the  productive  and  liberal  arts^ 
improvements  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  rural  economy.  Seeds- 
and  plants  were  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  country,  soils  were  to  be 
analyzed;  the  professor  of  natural  history  was  to  refer  in  his  lectures  to  the 
history  and  habits  of  useful  and  injurious  animals ;  the  professor  of  geol- 
ogy was  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  exploration  and  working  of 
mines ;  the  professor  of  architecture  was  to  give  instruction  as  to  the 
best  materials  and  plans  for  building;  the  professor  of  astronomy  was 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  navigation  and  the  use  of  nautical  in- 
struments. It  was  also  provided  that  works  in  popular  form  on  the 
sciences  and  the  aid  they  bring  to  labor  should  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed. 

In  the  discussion  to  which  this  bill  gave  rise  in  the  Senate  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1845,  Mr.  Ghoate  made  the  brilliant  speech  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  l^orth  American  Beview  as  ^'  a  splendid  offering  on  the  shrine 
of  literature  by  one  of  her  most  gifted  votaries,  and  one  which,  in  fu- 
ture times,  will  render  more  memorable  the  day  on  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered than  that  gallant  military  achievement  of  which  it  is  the  anniver- 
sary.   'So  prouder  monument  than  this  would  be  needed  for  his  fiune.''* 

*Ifarth  Amerieon  Beview,  vol.  79,  p.  459. 
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In  this  famous  speech,  Mr.  Ghoate  remarked  that  ^'  our  sense  of  duty 
to  the  dead,  the  living,  and  the  unborn  who  shall  live ;  our  justice,  our 
patriotism,  our  policy,  common  honesty,  common  decorum,  urge  us,  are 
enough  to  urge  us,  to  go  on  without  the  delay  of  an  hour,  to  appropri- 
ate the  bounty  according  to  the  form  of  the  gift."  He  opposed  any- 
thing like  the  school  or  college  proposed  by  Mr.  Tappan  on  the  ground 
of  its  narrow  utilitarianism,  as  being  wholly  unnecessary  and  in  a  great 
degree  useless.  It  would  injure  the  universities  already  in  existence; 
it  would  be  exceedingly  diflRcult  to  secure  students ;  the  expense  of  pro- 
fessors, books,  apparatus,  and  buildings  would  secure  a  pretty  energetic 
diffusing  of  the  fund  but  not  much  diffni^ion  of  knowledge.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  suggestion  that  lectures  should  be  delivered,  especially 
•during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  not  by  professors  permasently  fixed  on 
annual  salaries,  but  by  gentlemen  eminent  in  science  and  literature,  to 
be  invited  to  Washington  under  the  stimulus  and  with  the  ambition  of 
a  si>ecial  and  conspicuous  retainer.  He  preferred  however  that  the  one 
simple  object  of  the  Institution  should  be  to  accumulate  a  grand  and 
noble  public  library,  one  which  for  variety,  extent,  and  wealth  should 
be  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  He  claimed  that  this  scheme  was  the 
only  one  that  ^<  would  prevent  the  waste  of  money  in  jobs,  salaries,  sine- 
oures  and  quackeries,  and  would  embody  Smithson's  idea  in  some  tangi- 
ble form,  some  exponent  of  civilization,  permanent,  palpable,  conspicu- 
ous, nseftil,  and  than  which  nothing  was  safer,  surer,  or  more  unexcep- 
tionable." 

Mr.  Ghoate  presented  many  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  public 
libraries  of  the  world,  and  argued  in  his  x>eculiarly  forcible  and  eloquent 
manner  that  such  a  plan  as  he  proposed  was  within  the  terms  and  spirit 
of  the  trust. 

^^That  directs  us  to  'increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men. 
And  do  not  the  judgments  of  aU  the  wise;  does  not  the  experience  of 
all  enlightened  states ;  does  not  the  whole  history  of  civilization  concur 
to  declare  that  a  various  and  ample  library  is  one  of  the  surest,  most 
oonstant,  most  permanent  and  most  economical  instrumentalities  to  in- 
crease and  diffuse  knowledge?  There  it  would  be,  durable  as  liberty, 
durable  as  the  Union ;  a  vast  storehouse,  a  vast  treasury  of  aU  the  facts 
which  make  up  the  history  of  man  and  of  nature,  so  far  as  that  history 
has  been  written;  of  all  the  truths  which  the  inquiries  and  experiences 
of  all  the  races  and  ages  have  found  out ;  of  all  the  opinions  that  have 
been  promulgated;  of  all  the  emotions,  images,  sentiments,  examples, 
of  all  the  richest  and  most  instructive  literatures;  the  whole  past  speak- 
ing to  the  present  and  the  future — a  silent,  yet  wise  and  eloquent 
teacher.    •    •    • 

'^  K  the  terms  of  the  trust  then  authorize  this  expenditure,  why  not 
make  itT  ]^ot  among  the  principal,  nor  yet  the  least  of  reasons  for 
doing  so,  is,  that  all  the  while  that  you  are  laying  out  your  money,  and 
when  you  have  laid  it  out,  you  have  the  money's  worth,  the  value  re- 
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ceived,  the  property  purchased  on  hand  to  show  for  itself  and  to  speak 
for  itself.  Suppose  the  professors  provided  for  in  the  bill  should  gather 
a  little  circle  of  pupils,  each  of  whom  should  carry  off  with  him  some 
small  quotient  of  navigation,  or  horticulture,  or  rural  economy,  and  the 
fund  should  thus  glide  away  and  evaporate  in  such  insensible,  inappre- 
ciable appropriations,  how  little  there  would  be  to  testify  of  it !  Whereas^ 
here  all  the  while  are  the  books ;  here  is  the  value ;  here  is  the  visible 
property ;  here  is  the  oil  and  here  is  the  light.  There  is  something  to 
point  to,  if  you  should  be  asked  to  account  for  it  imexpectedly,  and 
something  to  point  to  if  a  traveler  should  taunt  you  with  the  collections 
which  he  has  seen  abroad,  and  which  gild  and  recommend  the  absolut- 
isms of  Vienna  or  St.  Petersburgh.    ♦    •    * 

^^  But  the  decisive  argument  is,  after  all,  that  it  is  an  application  the 
most  exactly  adapted  to  the  actual  literary  and  scientific  wants  of  the 
States  and  the  country.  I  have  said  that  another  college  is  not  needed 
here  because  there  are  enough  now,  and  another  might  do  harm  as  much 
as  good.  But  that  which  is  wanted  for  every  college,  for  the  whole 
country,  for  every  studious  i)erson,  is  a  well-chosen  library,  somewhere 
among  us,  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  books." 

Mr.  Tappan,  in  reply,  urged  that  Smithson's  own  habits  and  pursuits 
should  be  considered ;  that  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  an  emi- 
nently practical  philosopher,  intimately  acquainted  with  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy, geology,  and  natural  history,  to  the  minute  study  of  which  he 
devoted  his  life.  His  favorable  resort  had  been  the  Jardin  des  PlanteSy 
at  Paris,  and  there  could  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  making  his  bequest 
he  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution.  He  depre- 
cated the  outlay  of  a  large  amount  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  as- 
serted that  they  not  only  did  not  promote  knowledge,  but  that  one-half 
of  those  then  in  the  Library  of  Congress  were  to  be  considered  as  trash. 

Mr.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  favored  the  employment  of 
lecturers,  and  the  purchase  of  a  moderate-sized  library,  but  preferred 
that  the  management  of  the  bequest  should  be  intrusted  to  the  National 
Institute,  a  society  already  in  active  operation,  created  by  Congress,  and 
the  objects  of  which  were  appropriate  to  the  trust. 

Mr.  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  thought  the  purchase  of  books- 
should  be  confined  to  works  on  science  and  the  arts.  Mr.  James  A» 
Pearce,  of  Maryland,  concurred  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Choate.  Mr.  Wm. 
0.  Eives,  of  Vii'ginia,  believed  that  by  knowledge  was  not  merely  meant 
the  natural  sciences,  astronomy,  mathematics,  &c. ;  he  oonsidered  the 
most  important  of  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  that  which  re- 
lated to  the  moral  and  political  relations  of  man.  The  field  of  morskl 
science  also  embraced  a  much  larger  portion  of  knowledge  than  the 
physical  sciences.  He  suggested  the  "  Faculty  of  letters  and  sciences'^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  France,  as  a  much  better  model 
for  the  Smithsonian  than  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  He  remarked  that  it 
was  .his  "firm  and  solemn  conviction  that  we  now  have  it  in  our  power 
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to  do  more  good  to  this  nation  in  our  day  and  generation,  by  a  jadicioas 
and  wise  application  of  this  $500,000  which  has  been  pnt  into  oar  hands, 
than  by  the  application  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  anuaally  appropriating." 

Mr.  Ghoate's  amendments  were  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  bill 
recommitted  to  be  more  fhlly  matured.  It  was  again  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  the  2d  of  January,  including  Mr.  Ghoate's  plan  of  a  great 
library.  Mr.  Woodbury  endeavored  again  to  place  the  Institution  under 
the  management  of  the  National  Institute,  but  was  opposed  by  Senators 
Buchanan,  Ghoate,  and  Tappan,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  anti-republi- 
can and  anti-democratic  to  surrender  all  control  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  respect  to  a  trust  committed  to  their  custody  for  the  people's 
benefit,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  close  body  wholly  irresponsible 
to  either  Gongress  or  the  people. 

Mr.  Woodbury  replied  with  warmth  that  his  plan,  instead  of  being 
antagonistic  to  Gongress,  made  it  more  in  subordination  to  it,  and  placed 
stronger  safeguards  against  any  possible  departure  from  its  commands 
or  wishes.  He  also  believed  that  it  would  be  placing  a  burden  on  the 
Institute  rather  than  conferring  a  favor  upon  it.         ' 

Mr.  Buchanan  '^ could  imagine  no  other  mode  of  using  the  fund"  to 
advantage,  than  ''  the  purchase  of  a  great  library,"  and  strongly  op- 
I)OBed  any  connection  with  the  National  Institute. 

Mr.  William  Allen,  of  Ohio,  expressed  his  opposition  to  ^^any  plan 
whatever  for  connecting  anything  called  an  institution  with  the  public 
treasury."  He  had  never  known  a  single  instance  of  a  fund  of  money, 
diaritable  or  otherwise,  being  intrusted  to  the  care  of  an  incori>orated 
body  of  men  ^^that  was  not  squandered  and  made  to  fall  short  of  the 
object  of  the  donor."  He  wished  to  see  no  institution  established  in  the 
capital  of  the  ITnited  States  to  teach  the  American  people  how  to  think, 
and  read,  and  speak,  and  he  therefore  opposed  the  whole  project. 

Mr.  Eobert  J.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  defended  the  National  Institute 
against  the  attacks  made  upon  it;  showed  that  it  was  worthy  of  and 
had  received  the  greatest  encouragement  and  most  general  fiivor,  and 
claimed  that  an  institution  bearing  the  name  of  a  foreigner  never  could 
concentrate  in  the  same  degree  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people. 

Aiter  some  further  debate  the  bill  was  laid  over  for  several  days,  but 
was  taken  up  and  passed  on  the  23d  of  January,  1845.  When  it  reached 
the  House,  a  substitute  was  offered  for  it  by  Mr.  Bobert  Dale  Owen,  of 
Indiana ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  a  short  session  of  Gongress  the  whole 
matter  was  left  undisposed  o£ 

On  the  opening  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Gongress,  Mr.  Owen  again 
affiured  his  bill  to  establish  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  it  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  seven  members,  viz,  Messrs.  Owen,  of 
Indiana,  John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Timothy  Jenkins,  of  New 
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York,  Greorge  P.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  Alexander  D.  Sims,  of  South  Gar- 
olina,  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  and  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1846,  Mr.  Owen,  fix)m  this  select  committee, 
reported  an  elaborate  bill  embracing  the  principal  features  of  Mr.  Tap- 
pan's  bill  of  the  last  session,  but  adding  a  section  providing  for  a  normal 
branch  to  give  such  a  thorough  scientific  and  liberal  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  may  be  adapted  to  qualify  young  persons  as  teachers  of  oui* 
common  schools  and  to  qualify  students  as  teachers  or  professors  of  the 
more  important  branches  of  natural  science.  A  library  was  to  be  pro- 
cured composed  of  valuable  works  pertaining  to  all  departments  of 
human  knowledge.  Special  reference  was  to  be  made  by  the  professors 
to  the  increase  and  extension  of  scientific  knowledge  generally,  by  ex- 
periment and  research.  Essays,  pamphlets,  magazines,  manuals,  tracts 
on  science,  histoiy,  chemistry,  school-books,  apparatus,  &c,  were  au- 
thorized. 

In  advocating  this  bill  Mr.  Owen  made  a  very  able  and  impressive 
speech,  and  one  of  the  most  memorable  occurring  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  the  ^sposition  of  the  bequest.  He  condemned  the  dila- 
toriness  of  Congress  in  waiting  for  ten  years,  after  solemnly  accepting 
the  trust,  without  doing  anything  whatever  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  donor. 

<^  Small  encouragement,"  he  remarked,  ^<  is  there,  in  such  tardiness  as 
this,  to  others,  as  wealthy  and  as  liberalas  Smithson  and  Girard,  to  follow 
their  noble  example  I  Small  encouragement  to  such  men  to  entrust  to 
our  care  bequests  for  human  improvement!  Due  diligence  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  a  faithful  trustee.  Has  Congress,  in  its  conduct  of  this  sacred 
trusteeship,  used  due  diligence  f  Have  its  members  realized,  in  the 
depths  of  tiieir  hearts,  its  duties  and  their  urgent  importance?  Or  has 
not  the  language  of  our  legislative  action  rather  been  but  this:  'The 
Smithsonian  fundi  Ah,  true!  That 'swell  thought  of.  One  forgets 
these  small  matters.'" 

Mr.  Owen  reviewed  all  the  legislative  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
subject,  the  various  plans  brought  forward  from  time  to  time  for  adop- 
tion by  Congress,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  object  for  which 
Mr.  Adams  had  labored  with  so  much  zeal  and  perseverance — an  astro- 
nomical observatory — ^had  already  been  established  in  Washington.  He 
then  made  an  elaborate  reply  to  Mr.  Choate's  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
great  library.  He  admitted  that  "  in  books  exists  the  bygone  world.  By 
books  we  come  in  contact  with  the  mankind  of  former  ages.  By  books 
we  travel  among  ancient  nations,  visit  tribes  long  since  extinct,  and  are 
made  familiar  with  manners  that  have  yielded,  centuries  ago,  to  the 
innovating  infiuences  of  time."  He  would  go  as  far  as  the  farthest  in 
his  estimate  of  the  blessings  wliich  the  art  of  printing  had  conferred 
upon  man;  but  such  reasoning  had  no  relation  to  the  proposal  em- 
braced in  Mr.  Choate's  scheme. 
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^^It  substantiates  not  at  all  the  propriety  of  spending  half  a  million^  or 
two  or  three  half  millions  of  dollars  to  rival  the  bibliomaniacs  of  Paris 
and  of  Munich. 

^^  Books  are  like  wealth.  An  income  we  must  have  to  Uve;  a  certain 
amount  of  income  to  live  in  comfort.  Beyond  a  certain  income  the 
power  of  wealth  to  purchase  comfort,  or  even  wholesome  luxury,  ceases 
altogether.  How  much  more  of  true  comfort  is  there  in  a  fortune  of  a 
million  of  dollars  than  in  one  of  fifty,  or  say  a  hundred  thousand  Y  K 
more  there  be,  the  excess  is  hardly  appreciable }  the  burden  and  cares 
of  a  millionaire  outweigh  it  tenfold.  And  so,  also,  of  these  vast  and 
bloated  book-gatherings  that  sleep  in  dust  and  cobwebs  on  the  library 
shelves  of  European  monarchies.  Up  to  a  judicious  selection  of  thirty, 
fifty,  a  hundred  thousand  volumes,  if  you  will,  how  vast,  yea,  how 
priceless,  is  the  intellectual  wealth!  From  one  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand, what  do  we  gainf  Nothing  Y  That  would  not  be  true.  A  goblet 
emptied  into  the  Pacific  adds  to  the  mass  of  its  waters.  But  if,  within 
these  limits,  we  set  down  one  book  out  of  a  hundred  as  worth  the  money 
it  costs,  we  are  assuredly  making  too  liberal  an  estimate. 

^^Our  librarian  informs  me  that  the  present  Congressional  library 
(certainly  not  one  of  the  most  expensive,)  has  cost  upwards  of  three  dol- 
lars a  volume;  its  binding  alone  has  averaged  over  a  dollar  a  volume. 
The  same  works  could  be  purchased  now,  it  is  true,  much  more  cheaply; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rare  old  books  and  curious  manuscripts 
necessary  to  complete  a  library  pf  the  largest  class  would  raise  the 
average.  Assuming,  then,  the  above  rate,  a  rival  of  the  Munich  library 
would  cost  us  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  its  binding  alone  would 
amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  Smithsonian  fund  as  originally 
remitted  to  us  from  England. 

^^  Ajid  thus  not  only  the  entire  legacy,  which  we  have  promised  to  ex- 
pend so  that  it  shall  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men,  is  to 
be  squandered  in  this  idle  and  bootless  rivalry,  but  thousands  on  thou- 
sands must  be  added  to  finish  the  work ;  from  what  source  to  be  derived, 
let  its  advocates  inform  us.  And  when  we  have  spent  thrice  the  amount 
of  Smithson's  original  bequest  on  the  project,  we  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  believing  that  we  may  possibly  have  saved  to  some  worthy 
scholar  a  hundred,  or  perchance  a  few^undred,  dollars,  which  otherwise 
he  must  have  spent  to  obtain  from  Europe  half  a  dozen  valuable  works 
of  reference  I  ^ 

The  most  important  feature  of  Mr.  Owen's  bill  was  however  con- 
sidered by  him  to  be  the  provision  for  normal-school  instruction.  He 
maintained  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  elevate  to  the  utmost  the 
character  of  our  common  schools.  The  normal  branch  was  not  intended 
by  him  to  take  the  place  of  similar  institutions  in  the  States ;  it  would 
be  supplemental  to  these,  but  of  a  higher  grade,  and  would  enable  young 
persons  who  had  passed  through  the  former  to  perfect  themselves  in 
^<the  most  useful  of  all  modem  sciences — the  humble  yet  world-subduing 
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science  of  primary  education."  It  would  also  be  the  place  where  we 
might  hope  to  find  trained,  competent,  and  enlightened  teachers  for  the 
State  normal  schools. 

He  also  specially  urged  the  importance  of  scientific  researches. 

"  In  these,''  he  said,  "  Smithson  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life» 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  were  he  yet  alive  and  here  to-day  to  ex- 
plain his  wishes,  original  researches  in  the  exact  sciences  would  be  de- 
clared by  him  a  part  of  his  plan.  With  the  knowledge  of  his  life  and 
fsBbvorite  pursuits  before  us,  and  the  words  of  his  will  specifying  the  in- 
crease as  well  as  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  for  our  guide,  it  seems 
nothing  less  than  an  imperative  duty  to  include  scientific  research 
among  the  objects  of  a  Smithsonian  Institution." 

Mr.  George  W.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  made  himself  conspicuous  on 
this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  by  bitter  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
any  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  Institution.  He  believed  that  the 
whole  matter  was  wrong ;  that  the  government  had  no  right  to  accept  of 
the  trust,  and  he  proposed  that  the  whole  fiind,  in  whatever  form  it 
might  be,  whether  money  or  State  bonds,  should  be  returned  to  any  of 
the  heirs-at-law  or  next  of  kin  of  Mr.  Smithson.    He  maintained  that — 

"  It  was  neither  the  right,  the  jwwer,  or  the  true  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  rear  ux>on  the  city  of  Washington  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  school  teachers,  agricultural  professors,  &c.,  to 
send  out  into  the  countiy.  .  .  .  Every  measure  of  thiib  kind  had 
the  tendency  to  make  the  people  throughout  the  country  look  more  to 
this  great  central  power  than  to  the  State  governments." 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  favored  the  bill  of  Mr.  Owen, 
and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Mr.  Jones  of  returning  the  money  to  England. 
He  thought  that  a  great  Ubrary  was  not  desirable,  and  said  that  the 
necessary  building  to  contain  the  greatest  Ubrary  in  the  world  would  in 
its  own  erection  exhaust  the  entire  bequest.  The  Capitol  itself  would 
not  contain  eight  hundred  thousand  volumes  so  properly  arranged  as  to 
be  accessible.  A  library  was  not  the  object  of  Smithson.  A  plan  should 
be  adopted  to  cover  general  ground,  in  which  aU  objects  of  science 
should  be  included.  He  favored  that  part  of  the  bill  providing  for  nor- 
mal instruction,  and  would  add  an  appropriation  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  the  delivery  of  lectures  %y  our  most  distinguished  men  at  dif- 
ferent points  throughout  the  country  for  scientific  instruction. 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  of  Tennessee,  in  a  brilliant  and  eloquent  ad- 
di'ess  to  the  House,  supported  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  He  maintained 
that  it  was  the  result  of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  wise  and  exi)eri- 
enced  men,  harmonized  by  comparison,  discussion,  and  mutual  conces- 
sion. He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  importance  of  advancing  science,  the 
value  of  experimental  research  and  observation;  explained  and  advo- 
cated every  section  of  the  bill,  and  concluded  by  saying:  "By  proper 
management  this  institution  may  doubtiess  be  made  the  instrument  of 
immense  good  to  the  whole  country.    To  the  government  it  will  be  of  no 
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slight  advantage.  It  will  be  a  great  institation.  It  may  attain  a  char- 
acter as  high  as  that  of  the  French  Academy,  and  its  authority  will  then 
be  decisive  in  reference  to  numerous  questions  of  a  scientific  nature  con- 
tinually presented  to  the  committees  of  Congress  and  the  departments 
of  government  for  determination  and  consequent  action.  Such  an  insti- 
tution is  greatly  needed  in  the  federal  city." 

Mr.  William  Sawyer,  of  Ohio,  wanted  students  to  be  sent  to  the  Institu- 
tion selected  from  the  various  States  and  Territories  according  to  the 
ratio  of  representation  in  Congress.  He  also  thought  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  the  fund  should  be  five  instead  of  six  per  cent. 

Mr.  D.  P.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  favored  a  provision  by  which  stu- 
dents could  be  educated  free  of  expense,  and  pay  their  board  by  labor  on 
a  farm  connected  with  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  advocated  the  bill  as  providing  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.  It  was  too  late  to- 
make  the  objection  that  the  trust  ought  not  to  have  been  accepted.  It 
was  our  duty  to  carry  it  into  execution;  and  as  to  the  fund,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  money  still  in  the  Treasury,  unconnected  with  any  in- 
vestment the  officers  of  the  government  may  have  made.  He  regarded 
lechires  as  the  greatest  means  of  extending  knowledge  which  had  been 
adopted  in  modem  times.  It  was  second  only  to  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing.  He  would  admit  that  the  government  had  no  authority 
to  take  charge  of  the  subject  of  education,  but  he  did  not  consider  this 
bill  as  liable  to  that  objection.  The  normal  school  system  he  considered 
as  highly  beneficial,  serving  to  produce  uniformity  in  the  language,  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  sciences.  The  spelling-book  of  Noah  Web- 
ster, which  had  been  used  extensively  in  our  primary  schools,  had  done 
more  to  produce  uniformity  in  our  language  in  this  country  than  anything 
else.  If  we  sent  out  good  school-books  from  this  institution,  it  would  be 
of  vast  service  to  the  country.  He  enlarged  upon  the  benefits  which 
would  result  to  science  and  the  diffusion  of  every  kind  of  useful  knowl- 
edge from  an  institution  which  would  gather  young  men  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  country  at  the  common  point  where  every  facility  for  practical 
instruction  would  be  afforded.  The  taste  of  the  country  would  be  re- 
fined, and  he  did  not  consider  this  as  anti-democratic.  Knowledge  was 
the  common  cement  that  was  to  unite  all  the  heterogeneous  materials  of 
this  Union  into  one  mass,  like  the  very  pillars  in  the  hall  of  the  House- 
before  them. 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  said  that  whatever  plan  was  adopted 
must  of  necessity  be  one  of  compromise,  and  that  though  he  would  have 
preferred  the  Senate  bill  for  a  library,  yet  he  would  cheerfully  accede  ta 
the  present  one  as  proposed  to  be  modified.  He  regarded  it  as  an  ex- 
periment which  admitted,  and  which  he  trusted  would  hereafter  receive^ 
great  changes  in  its  conditions  rather  than  as  a  complete  working  model. 
Two  objects  were  aimed  at  by  Smithson :  first,  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge— ^its  enlargement,  extension,  progress;   second,  the  difftision  of 
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knowledge — ^its  spread,  communication,  dissemination.  Of  the  various 
instrumentalities  for  carrying  out  this  noble  and  imposing  scheme,  he 
considered  as  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  the  collection  for  public 
use  of  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  gallery  of  art,  and  he  preferred  that 
for  a  reasonable  period  the  entire  income  of  the  fund  should  be  expended 
in  this  way.  While  appreciating  the  value  of  research  and  experiment 
in  natural  knowledge  and  the  economic  arts,  and  including  them  in  the 
plan  of  a  great  national  institution  for  the  promotion  of  all  good  learn- 
ing, he  dissented  &om  the  doctrine  implied  by  the  bill,  which  confined 
all  knowledge,  all  science,  to  the  numerical  and  quantitative  values  of 
material  things. 

"  Geology,  mineralogy,  even  chemistry,  are  but  assemblages  of  appar- 
ent facts,  empirically  established,  and  this  would  always  be  true  of  every 
study  which  rests  upon  observation  and  experiment  alone.  True  science 
is  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  necessary  primary  truths  accord- 
ing to  their  relations  with  each  other  and  in  reference  to  the  logical  de- 
ductions which  may  be  made  from  them.  Such  science,  the  only  abso- 
lute knowledge,  is  the  highest  and  worthiest  object  of  human  inquiry, 
and  must  be  drawn  from  deeper  sources  than  the  crucible  and  the  re- 
tort. A  laboratory  is  a  charnel-house^  chemical  decomposition  begins 
with  death,  and  experiments  are  but  the  dry  bones  of  science.  It  is  the 
thoughtful  meditation  alone  of  minds  trained  and  disciplined  in  far  other 
halls  that  can  clothe  these  with  flesh  and  blood  and  sinews,  and  breathe 
into  them  the  breath  of  life." 

Mr.  Marsh  then  showed  the  importance  and  value  of  a  great  library, 
and  gave  illustrations  from  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  libraries  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Isaac  E.  Morse,  of  Louisiana,  was  of  the  opinion  that  Smithson 
was  a  practical  man,  and  that,  although  possessed  of  the  highest  learn- 
ing, he  condescended  to  devote  his  time  to  subjects  of  the  most  domes- 
tic and  homely  character.  If  his  intention  had  been  to  establish  a  uni- 
versity or  a  magnificent  library,  and  thus  to  have  his  name  transmitted 
to  posterity,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  said  so,  and  noth- 
ing would  have  been  left  to  this  country  but  to  carry  out  his  enlightened 
and  libei^al  intentions.  But  he  had  no  doubt  studied  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  American  people,  and  discovered  tbat  while  they  enter- 
tained a  proper  respect  for  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  German  uni- 
versities and  of  the  sciences  taught  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  still  there 
was  something  in  the  common  sense  and  practical  knowledge  of  our 
people  which  comported  with  his  own  notions ;  and  he  desired  that  his 
money  should  be  devoted  to  diffusing  practical  and  useful  knowledge 
among  them.  Mr.  Morse  then  introduced  a  new  bill  as  a  substitute 
for  that  under  discussion,  providing  mainly  that  ^<  an  offer  be  made 
through  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  of  suitable 
rewards  or  prizes  for  the  best  written  essay  on  ten  subjects,  the  most 
practical  and  useful  of  which  should  be  printed  and  widely  distributed,'' 
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thus  foMllingy  in  the  letter  and  spirit,  the  wise  and  comprehensive  in- 
tentions of  the  donor  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men. 

Mr.  John  S.  Ohipman,  of  Michigan,  spoke  earnestly  in  opposition  to 
the  bUl.  He  thoaght  that  oar  great  and  powerful  government,  prosper- 
ing and  progressing  as  it  was  in  original  native  intellect,  fostered  by 
institutions  known  to  no  other  country  and  no  other  people,  should  not 
have  consented  to  be  the  recipient  of  what  was  called  a  munificent  do- 
nation of  half  a  million  from  an  Englishman  to  enlightened  American 
republicans  in  this  country.  ^^  How  did  it  happen,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^that 
this  government  accepted  such  a  boon  from  a  foreigner — an  Englishman 
tooI» 

After  further  debate,  Mr.  Adams  moved  that  until  the  arrears  of  inter- 
est due  from  the  States  in  which  the  money  of  Smithson  had  been  in- 
vested were  paid,  no  appropriation  should  be  made  by  Congress  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  purposes  prescribed  by  the  testator. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Sims,  of  South  Carolina,  thought  that  he  saw  in  the  will  of 
Smithson  only  what  he  had  observed  in  other  instances.  ^^ After  having 
griped  through  their  lives  every  shilling  that  came  into  their  hands, 
animated  at  last  by  some  posthumous  vanity,  they  sought  to  build  up  a 
name  which  should  Uve  after  them ;  and  such,  rather  than  any  feeling  for 
humanity,  was  the  motive  that  guided  them."  He  then  proceeded  to 
contend  that  the  €k)vemment  of  the  United  States  was  not  instituted 
for  any  such  purpose  as  the  administration  of  charities.  He  would  in- 
troduce a  bill  repealing  aU  laws  heretofore  enacted  on  this  subject  and 
giving  authority  and  direction  for  the  restoration  of  the  money  to  the 
British  chancery,  where  it  could  be  devoted  to  purposes  in  England  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  had  been  contemplated  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  only  difTerence  would  be  in  the  location  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Adams  proceeded  to  explain  and  advocate  his  substitute,  and  main- 
tained that  in  the  administration  of  this  fund  there  were  two  or  three 
principles  that  should  be  observed.  One  was,  that  it  should  never  cost 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  dollar — ^that  it  should  support  itself; 
another,  that  no  part  should  ever  be  applied  to  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  education.  It  was  unworthy  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive foreign  aid  for  this  purpose.  There  was  no  way  in  which  the  States 
could  more  degrade  themselves  than  by  relying  on  foreign  aid  or  on  the 
(General  Government  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

^'  But  an  experience  of  eight  or  ten  years,  since  we  received  this 
money,  had  shown  him  that  whenever  distinguished  scientific  men  were 
called  upon  for  their  opinions,  scarcely  two  agreed. 

^^  In  addition  to  the  application  of  a  certain  part  of  this  fund  to  the  sci- 
ence of  astronomy,  there  was  another  provision  which  he  found,  and 
which  he  was  happy  to  see  this  bill  made,  viz,  that  no  x>ortion  of  the 
fimd  should  be  appropriated — that  it  should  be  a  perpetual  fund.  It 
was  the  interest  which  was  to  be  applied. 
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^^  But  in  the  mean  time,  while  this  delay  had  taken  place,  he  was  de- 
lighted that  an  astronomical  observatory — ^not  perhaps  so  great  as  it 
should  have  been — had  been  smuggled  into  the  number  of  the  instita- 
tions  of  the  country  under  the  mask  of  a  small  depot  for  charts,  &c. 

'^  He  claimed  no  merit  for  the  erection  of  the  astronomical  observa- 
tory ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  whole  life  no  conferring  of  honor,  of  in- 
terest, of  of&ce,  had  given  him  more  delight  than  the  belief  that  he  had 
contributed,  in  some  small  degree,  to  produce  these  astronomical  observ- 
atories, both  here  and  elsewhere.  He  no  longer  wished  any  portion  of 
Smithson's  fund  applied  to  an  astronomical  observatory. 

"  If  or  did  he  think  it  important  to  the  people  that  any  provision  of  this 
bill  should  be  carried  into  effect  immediately,  but  rather  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  induce  the  States  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  bonds, 
and  then  let  the  money  be  appropriated  to  any  purpose  on  which  Congress 
could  agree  more  unanimously  than  on  this  bill." 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  was  opposed  to  taking  any 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  establish  such  an 
institution. 

Mr.  George  Bathbun,  of  New  York,  did  not  feel  disposed  to  object  to 
a>ny  plan  with  seeming  plausibility.  He  was  in  favor  of  expending  the 
money  in  some  way  and  upon  some  scheme,  faithfully  and  honestly,  but, 
above  all,  he  Avas  in  favor  of  appropriating  the  money  whether  the  final 
result  should  be  good  or  not.  He  wished  to  wipe  out  the  stain  which 
rested  on  the  character  of  this  Government  of  withholding  the  money 
because  we  were  not  able  to  discover  the  best  mode  of  expending  it. 
In  his  judgment,  a  library  was  the  least  plausible  of  any  of  the  schemes 
proposed. 

Mr.  Orlando  B.  Mcklin,  of  Illinois,  opposed  the  bill.  He  thought 
however  that  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  required  that  this 
money  should  be  considered  as  being  in  the  Treasury,  and  that  we  could 
not  excuse  ourselves  by  saying  that  the  fund  had  been  loaned  out  to 
the  States  and  could  not  now  be  realized.  He  objected,  however,  to  the 
connection  proposed  to  be  established  between  this  institution  and  the 
United  States  Treasury.  A  million  of  dollars  would  be  required  to  meet 
the  deficiency  in  this  Smithsonian  bequest  He  was  willing  to  expend 
the  money  for  a  library,  and  for  scientific  apparatus,  or  for  any  plan  by 
which  the  fund  could  be  disconnected  from  the  Government.  He  regarded 
Mr.  Owen's  bill  as  one  of  the  most  odious  and  abominable  ever  pre- 
sented, and  he  would  rather  see  this  half  million  returned  to  the  British 
court  of  chancery,  or  ten  millions  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  PotomaC; 
than  to  have  this  bill  pass. 

Mr.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  made  inquiries  respecting  the  orig- 
inal investment  of  the  fund,  and  then  discussed  the  duties  of  a  trustee. 
He  could  not  vote  for  the  bill  unless  it  were  most  materially  changed. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  erection  of  an  immense  institution  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  that  would  ultimately  become  a  charge  upon  the  Treasury 
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and  would  necessarily  be  partial  in  its  operations  and  benefits.  He  was 
inclined  to  tAvor  the  library  plan,  although  there  were  great  objections 
to  it  But  ^Hhere  was  one  recommendation  it  possessed  that  strongly 
influenced  him.  That  was,  that  though  it  might  not  effect  the  greatest 
amount  of  benefit  that  could  be  produced  by  the  fund,  it  was  not  liable 
to  the  abuses  to  which  all  the  other  plans  would  probably  give  rise.  It 
would  create  no  large  body  of  office-holders,  no  patronage,  no  favorit- 
ism, no  partially  sectional  advantages." 

Mr.  Owen  replied  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  showed  that  the  position  of  the 
latter  as  to  the  condition  of  the  fund  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
rex>ort8  and  bills  he  had  so  often  presented.  He  was  not  sx>ecially  wed- 
ded to  the  feature  of  normal  schools,  although  he  believed  it  was  the 
most  important  one  in  the  bill.  As  to  the  disgrace  of  educating  our 
children  with  foreign  aid,  there  was  no  proposition  in  this  bUl  to  educate 
children,  but  the  teachers  of  children.  And  as  to  disgrace,  it  might  be 
'  said  with  equal  propriety  that  it  was  disgracefal  to  receive  foreign  aid 
for  founding  a  library. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  renewed  his  attack  on  the  bill : 

^'  There  was  something  a  little  farcical  and  amusing  [to  him]  in  this 
system  of  normal  instruction,  which  was  to  provide  the  country  with 
school  teachers.  He  would  like  to  see  a  young  man,  educated  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  brought  up  in  all  the  extravagance,  folly, 
aristooracy,  and  corruption  of  Washington,  go  out  into  the  country  to 
teach  the  little  boys  and  girls  to  read  and  write !  Those  young  men,  so 
educated,  would  steal,  or  play  the  Uttle  x>ettifogger,  sooner  than  become 
teachers.  Mnety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  those  who  received  the  ben- 
efit of  this  institution  would  hang  about  a  law-office,  get  a  license,  become 
a  pack  of  drones  instead  of  schoolmasters.  Washington  City  was  not 
a  place  for  such  an  institution.  He  believed  that  it  would  result  in  an 
injury  to  the  country  instead  of  a  benefit." 

Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  held  that  the  United  States  was  respon- 
sible for  the  fund  and  ought  to  appropriate  it  for  its  object.  He  hoped 
that  Arkansas  would  one  day  pay  the  money,  but  he  feared  it  would  be 
a  distant  day.  It  was  necessary  to  act  now.  He  did  not  wholly  approve 
of  the  bill  rex>orted,  but  he  would  take  it  rather  than  do  nothing. 

Mr.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  regarded  tliis  fiind  as  one  which  had 
been  received  by  the  Government  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Mr. 
Smithson,  and  to  which,  by  their  acceptance,  they  had  solemnly  bound 
themselves.  He  alluded  to  the  difficulty — nay,  the  impossibility— of  any 
select  committee  agreeing  upon  a  plan  whioh,  in  all  its  details,  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  all.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  trusted 
we  should  not  let  this  opportunity  go  by  to  make  a  commencement  in 
this  matter.  He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  fuU  and  unqualified 
power  of  tius  Government  to  take  charge  of  this  money  and  give  it  the 
direction  required  by  tiie  will  of  Mr.  Smithson. 

While  there  were  features  in  the  biU  with  which  he  was  not  entirely 
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pleased,  he  should  vote  for  the  bill  in  case  it  was  not  amended.  Bat 
there  were  some  amoidments  to  the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Tmlian^ 
[Mr.  Owen]  to  which  he  wonld  fain  hope  that  gentleman  hlmftftlf  wonld. 
lend  a  favoiable  ear.  One  related  to  the  appropriation  of  a  part  of  it 
to  the  science  of  agncoltore.  He  referred  to  the  general  and  deplorable 
want  of  information  of  the  components  of  the  soil,  the  proper  mode  of 
treating  it,  the  projier  adaptation  of  crops  to  different  soils,  &c.,  and  said 
he  wished  to  see  connected  with  this  institntion  a  department  of  agri- 
coltnial  chemistry  and  a  professor  of  agricaltare  proper. 

Mr.  Bradford  B.  Wood,  of  New  York,  said  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
point  in  which  the  national  honor  was  concerned,  it  was  in  carrying  ont 
the  intentions  of  the  testator  in  his  beq[aest  He  considered  it  an  honor 
to  the  country  that  the  subject  of  a  monarchical  government  should 
have  selected  this  as  the  instniment  of  his  expansive  benevolence.  He 
tiionght  normal  instruction  should  be  left  to  the  States,  but  responded 
heartily  to  Mr.  Hamlin's  suggestion  in  relation  to  agricultural  instruc- 
tion. He  would  do  all  he  could  to  increaseand  diffuse  useful  knowledge 
among  the  masses,  but  this  could  not  and  would  not  be  attained  by  such 
education  as  would  be  obtained  here,  or  by  collecting  at  this  xK>int  a 
splendid  library.  The  latter  might,  and  unquestionably  would,  benefit 
those  sdready  learned,  but  not  the  people. 

Mr.  WiUiflon  F.  GUes,  of  Maryland,  proposed  an  amendment,  provid- 
ing for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  books  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Wick,  of  Indiana,  discussed  the  duties  of  a  trustee,  and 
took  the  ground  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  dis- 
cretion in  this  case  as  to  the  mode  of  investment  of  the  funds.  There 
was  no  iK>wer  given  by  the  will  of  Smithson  to  invest  the  money  in  any 
special  manner,  and  the  Government  invested  it  at  its  own  hasardL  If, 
of  his  own  accord  and  without  authority,  a  trustee  made  an  investment, 
he  was  responsible  for  it.  Thus  the  United  States  stood  in  relation  to 
this  matter,  and  to  this  extent  they  were  responsible,  if  at  alL  The 
honor  of  the  country  should  be  sustained  by  the  fedthful  execution  of 
the  trust. 

Mr.  Washington  Hunt,  of  New  York,  entirely  oonouired  with  Mr. 
Wick's  view  of  the  subject  It  was  a  reproach  to  the  government  to 
delay  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  trust. 

At  length,  alter  a  full  and  exhaustive  debate  for  two  days,  the  House 
proceeded  to  vote  on  the  bill  and  amendments.  The  normal  school  sec- 
tion was  stricken  out,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  by  a  vote  of  72  to  42 ; 
the  provision  for  professors  and  lecturers  by  77  to  42,  as  also  that  for 
students.  Mr.  Jones's  amendment,  to  return  the  money  to  Elngland, 
received  8  votes  in  the  affirmative  to  115  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Adams's 
proposition,  to  defer  the  organization  of  the  institution  until  the  State 
of  Arkansas  could  be  induced  by  ^'  moral  suasion  to  pay  up  its  indebt- 
edness for  interest,"  was  voted  down  by  74  to  57.    The  provision  for  lee- 
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tares  was  negatived  by  72  to  39,  while  the  annual  appropriation  for  a 
library  was  increased,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Marsh,  from  $20,000  to  $25,000. 
The  sections  requiring  experiment  and  research  in  agricoltare,  mannfac- 
tores,  &c.,  the  publication  of  books,  pamphlets,  tracts,  &c.,  and  the  offer- 
ing of  prizes  for  essays,  were  stricken  out.  An  amendment  that  all  copy- 
right books,  maps,  charts,  prints,  &c.,  should  be  delivered  to  the  insti- 
tution was  adopted,  and  also  one  that  the  Government  collections  dei>os- 
ited  in  it  should  be  known  as  the  I^ational  Museum. 

Before  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  bill  as  amended,  a  substitute,  for  it 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  William  J.  Hough,  of  New  York,  retaining  most 
of  the  features  already  agreed  upon,  and  this  was  passed  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  by  a  vote  of  83  to  40.  It  was  then  reported  to  the 
House,  and  passed  by  a  vote  of  85  to  76.  * 

Among  the  prominent  men  in  the  aftonative  were  John  Q.  Adams, 
John  Bell,  Garret  Davis,  Jefferson  Davis,  Columbus  Delano,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  Solomon  Foot,  Joshua  B.  Giddings,  Hannibal  Hainlin,  H.  W. 
Hilliard,  G^rge  P.  Marsh,  B.  D.  Owen,  F.  F.  Stanton,  A.  G.  Thurman^ 
Samuel  F.  Vinton,  David  Wilmot. 

Among  the  nays  were  Howell  Cobb,  B.  M.  T.  Hunter,  J.  B.  Ingersoll, 
Andrew  Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Preston  King,  Alexander  H.  Ste- 
phens, and  Jacob  Thompson. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1846,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  this 
bill ;  amendments  proposed  were  disagreed  to,  and  it  passed  without  de- 
bate by  26  to  13.  The  yeas  were,  Messrs.  Arch^,  AtcUson,  Barrow, 
Berrien,  Cameron,  Cilley,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin, 
Davis,  Evans,  Greene,  Houston,  Huntington,  Jamagin,  Johnson  of  Ma- 
ryland, Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps, 
Speight,  Spurgeon,  TJpham,  Webster. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were,  Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Ather- 
ton,  Bagby,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  McDufBle,  Semple- 
Tumey,  Westcott,  Yulee. 

The  bill  was  signed  by  President  J^es  K.  Polk  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, 1846,  and  became  a  law,  and  the  Smithsonian  Listitution  was  or- 
ganized under  it  with  the  following  Bbard  of  Begents: 

Hon.  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States^  ex  officio. 

Hon.  BooEB  B.  TAI9EY,  of  Maryland,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States^  ex  officio. 

Hon,  William  W.  Seaton,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Waahingtonj  ex  officio. 

Hon.  Geoboe  Evans,  of  Maine;  Hon.  Isaac  S.  Pennybaokeb,  of 
Yirginia;  Hon.  Sidney  Bbeese,  of  Illinois,  of  the  United  States  Sewxtey 
appointed  by  President  of  the  Senate. 

*  The  Congressional  proceedings  and  debates  in  relation  to  the  Smithson  heqnest  are 
leprinted  in  fall  in  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneons  Colleotionsy  No.  328, 1879.    "  The 
Smithsonian  Institntion :  BocumenU  rtia¥(oe  io Us  oniain^  and  kUtaty."    Edited  by  Will- 
iam J.  Bhees.    1027  pp.,  8^.    1879. 
'4 
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Hon.  WiLUAM  J.  Hough,  of  If ew  York  5  Hon.  Eobest  Dale  Owen, 
of  Indiana;  Hon.  Henby  W.  Hilliabd,  of  Alabama,  of  House  ofBep- 
resentoMveSj  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

Hon.  BuFUS  Choate,  of  Massachusetts;  Hon.  Gideon  Hawley, 
of  New  York;  Hon.  Bighabd  Bush,  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  WnxiAH 
0.  Fbeston,  of  South  Carolina,  citizens  of  StateSj  elected  by  Congress. 

AusxANDEB  Dallas  Baghe,  Member  of  the  National  Institute;  Jo- 
seph O.  ToTTEN,  Member  of  the  National  Institute^  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton,  dected  by  Congress. 
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NOTE  1. 

0BITI7ABT  NOTICE  OF  JAlOiS  SMITHSON. 

(From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.) 

^<  Oct,  1829. — ^Died :  In  the  south  of  France,  James  Smithson,  esq.^  M. 
A.,  P.  E.  S. 

<<The  birth  of  this  gentleman  is  thus  described  by  himself  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  will :  ^  I,  James  Smithson,  son  of  Hugh,  first  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  Hungerfoms  of  Studley, 
and  niece  to  Charles,  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset.' 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  wife  of  Hugh,  first  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, was  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour,  graiMt-datighter  of  the  same  ^  proud 
Duke  of  Somerset.'  It  was  the  Hon.  Frances  Seymour,  daughter  of 
Charles,  Lord  Seymour^  of  Troubridge,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Mary, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Smith',  esq.— and  thus  haU'  sister  to  ^e 
fifth  and  sixth  Dukes  of  Somerset,  the  latter  of  whom  was  ^  tlie  proud 
duke' — that  was  married  to  Sir  George  Hungerford:  but  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  family  in  Sir  B.  C.  Hoare's  Hungerfordiana  we  find  no 
Elizabeth,  nor  the  name  of  Macie,  which  was  that  which  Mr.  Smithson 
originally  bore.    The  family  of  Macie  resided  at  Weston,  near  Bath. 

<^  James  Louis  Macie,  esq.  [the  subject  of  the  present  notice],  was  a 
member  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  created  M.  A. 
May  26,  1786.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1787, 
and  appears  under  the  same  name  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1791 :  but  between  that  date  and  1803  he  chose  to  change  his  name  to 
Smitnson,  although  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  property  of  the  Macies. 
He  was,  we  believe,  at  one  time  a  vice-president  of  the  Boyal  Society."* 


NOTE   2. 
AOOOUNT  OF  THE  FIBST  DX7KE  OF  NOSTHUMBEBLAIO). 

(Father  of  James  Smithson.) 

<^  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  England. 
He  posses^d  much  talent,  a  highly-cultured  intellect,  and  more  leam- 
iug  than  is  generally  found  among  the  nobility.  His  parents,  though 
of  gentle  blood,  did  not  belong  to  the  nobility.  He  had  raised  himself 
by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  to  the  name  and  fortune  of  the  house 
of  Percy,  and  he  showed  that  he  was  worthy  of  both." 

[EQs  matrimonial  aUiance  had  somewhat  of  a  romantic  origin.    Sir 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine^  March,  1830,  vol.  o,  p.  2Tb, 
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Hagh  had  been  onsaccessfdl  in  a  first-  coortship,  and  the  stoiy  of  his 
disappointment  reached  the  ears  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour,  only 
daughter  of  Algernon  Seymour,  Baron  Percy,  who  was  at  that  time  con- 
sidered, on  account  of  her  birth,  wealth,  and  beauty,  the  greatest  prize 
in  the  kingdom.  Lady  Percy  expressed  to  some  of  her  friends  <  surprise 
that  any  woman  should  have  refused  the  hand  of  such  a  man  as  Hugh 
Smithson.'  These  woids  soon  became  known  to  the  rejected  baronet, 
and  wrought  a  change  in  his  feelings  and  aspirations.  He  became  the 
suitor  of  the  fair  and  noble  heiress,  and  married  her  on  the  16th  of  July^ 
1740.] 

<<  fiy  his  wise  economy  he  improved  the  immense  estates  of  this  family^ 
and  increased  their  value  to  such  an  extent  that  the  revenues  firom  them 
amounted  to  over  forty  thousand  pounds.  He  re-established  the  old 
grandeur  of  the  Percys  by  his  taste  and  splendor.  The  castle  of 
Alnwick,  the  former  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  was  en- 
tirely ruined.  He  rebuilt  it,  and  to  please  the  duchess,  his  wife,  he  orna- 
mented it  in  the  Gk)thic  style,  which  he  himself  did  not  admire ;  bnti  he 
exercised  so  much  taste  that  he  made  the  castle  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent buildings  of  this  kind  to  be  found  anywhere  in  Europe.  He 
improved  Sion,  a  country-house  in  the  environs  of  London ;  and  he  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  all  the  arts,  and  of  unusual  wealth,  to  fiU  ttiese 
two  mansions  with  master-pieces  of  good  taste,  and  to  render  them 
worthy  of  their  possessors.  He  was  created  an  earl^  had  the  order  of  the 
Gkurter  conferred  on  him,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  viceroy  of  L:e- 
land ;  finally,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duke,  and  upheld  these  high 
positions  by  an  expenditure  unequaled  at  that  time. 

<<  The  Duchess  of  Northumberland  was  of  the  very  highest  birth,  de- 
scending from  Charlemagne  through  Joscelin  de  Louvain,  who  had  mar- 
ried Agn6s  de  Percy  in  the  year  1168.  She  brought  to  her  husband,  as 
her  marriage  portion,  several  i)eerages,  the  name  and  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Percys,  and  an  immense  income.  She  was  vary  high-minded,  and  of  a 
natural  and  easy  disposition ;  she  was  very  good-hearted  and  charitable : 
above  all,  she  was  truly  attached  to  her  friends,  whom  she  distinguishea 
and  served  whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 

^^The  duke  was  fond  of  arts  and  sciences,  so  I  entered  into  his  tastes^ 
discussing  all  these  subjects  with  him,  in  which  he  found  that  I  was 
well  versed,  and  that  he  could  converse  with  me  on  more  topics  than 
with  any  one  else.  The  duchess,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  predilection  for 
little  ^ jeux  d'esprit'  in  the  company  of  friends,  ana  she  found  amusement 
in  gathering  together  engravings,  medals,  and  in  collecting  a  variety  of 
other  things.  I  joined  in  these  pursuits  as  if  I  had  made  them  the  busi- 
ness of  my  previous  life.  Li  the  evening  I  took  part  in  her  social  games^ 
and  made  myself  useful  to  her  in  her  amusements,  the  only  interruption 
to  my  attentions  being  a  short  trip  to  Paris."* 

From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July,  1786,  we  also  learn  that 
<<  The  establishment  of  his  Orace  was  as  magnificent  as  it  was  XK>ssible 
for  any  English  nobleman's  to  be.  He  had  at  all  times  three  mansion- 
houses — and  of  late  four — ^in  occasional  use.  He  spent  immense  sums 
in  different  sorts  of  very  costly  decorations ;  pictures  by  eveiy  master; 
gardening  by  Browne;  buildings  by  Adams.    .    .    •    More  than  fifteen 

*[L.  Datens.]  **M^mairet  tPun  voyageur  mti  m  repoae;  oontenant  dee  anecdotes  hui- 
toriques,  politiqaes  et  litt^raires  relatives  A  plnsieuiB  de8_prmcipaiix  itenonnages  da 
ti^le.  Far  M.  L.  D.  Troisi^e  Edition.  3  yoIb.  8°.  Londiesy  1807."  YoL  i,  pp. 
2S26-228.    (This  book  is  in  Smithson's  Ubrary. ) 
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years  ago  be  was  able  to  pnrcbase  tbe  property  on  wbicb  Lord  Perpy 
had  bis  seat,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  the  mansion,  manors, 
and  boroughs  of  Humphrey  Morice,  in  the  West,  all  were  sold  to  the 
Bake.  In  shorty  the  rental,  with  the  dukedom,  he  left  at  about  50,000 
pounds,  and  to  his  second  son  10,000  pounds  per  annum.  The  duke  had 
negotiated  a  further  improvement  of  the  Northumberland  estate,  but 
did  not  live  to  see  it  completed."* 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  following  obituary 

notice  was  given  in  the  same  magazine: 

^^  June  6, 1786.    At  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  died  at  Sion  House, 
in  his  74th  year,  the  Most  Noble  Hugh,  Duke  and  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, Earl  Percy,  Baron  Warkwor&  and  Louvaine,  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Gustos  Botulorum  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Northumber- 
land, and  of  the  town  and  county  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Knight  of 
the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Baronet ;  who  with  a  princely 
fortune,  sustained  his  exalted  rank  through  life  with  the  greatest  dig- 
nity, generosity,  and  splendor,  and  will  ever  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  characters  of  that  age  of  which  he  constituted  so  distinguished  an 
ornament.    We  are  well  informed  that  his  annual  income  was  not  less 
than  45,000 1.  per  annum.    His  Grace's  extensive  charities  to  the  poor, 
his  constant  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  x)olite  arts,  and  his 
generous  patronage  of  every  kind  of  merit,  make  his  death  truly  a 
public  loss,  and  will  cause  it  to  be  long  and  sincerely  lamented.    His 
Grace  was  the  son  of  Langdale    Smithson,  esq.,  and  Philadelphia, 
daughter  of  W.  Reveley,  esq.,  of  Newby,  co.  York.    Upon  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  (Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  of  Stanwick,  Bart.),  which  hap- 
pened in  1729,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  baronet,  and  to  his  grand- 
father's estate;  and  upon  the  death  of  his  relation  Hugh  Smithson,  esq., 
of  Tottenham,  he  came  into  the  possession  of  other  estates  in  Yorkshire 
and  Middlesex ;  and  also  succeeded  his  relation  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  he  represented  in  three  parliaments. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Algernon,  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, the  Duke  having  been  created  Earl  of  Northumberland  upon 
his  daughter's  marriage,  with  remainder  to  her  husband,  and  their  issue, 
after  the  Duke's  death.    The  reason  of  this  creation  was  as  follows: 
The  Duke's  mother  (whose  third  husband  was  the  Duke^s  father)  was 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Joscelin,  the  last  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
which  title  was  become  extinct.    Being  so  great  an  heiress  she  was 
married  three  times  while  a  minor.    First,  to  the  Earl  of  Ogle,  who 
died  in  a  short  time  after,  leaving  no  issue.    She  was  next  married  to 
Thomas  Thynne,  esq.,  of  Longleate,  co.  WUts,  but  he  was  assassinated 
in  Pall  Mall  by  some  ruffians  hired  by  Count  Coningsmnrck,  whose 
object  was  to  marry  the  widow.    Her  third  husband  was  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  she  was  still  a  minor,  as  was  also  the  Duke,  by  ^hom  she 
had  the  above  Algernon,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  possessed  all  the  Percy  estates.    He  married  Miss  Thynne,  grand- 
daughter of  the  first  Lord  Weymouth,  and  by  her  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter.    The  son  died  unmarried^and  the  daughter  married  in  1740 
the  subject  of  this  article,  then  Sir  Hugh  Smithson.    The  title  of  Som- 
erset going  to  another  branch  of  the  Seymour  family,  the  title  of  North- 
umberland was  revived  to  the  Duke's  daughter  in  consideration  of  her 


Oentleman^a  Magazine,  1786,  vol.  Ivi,  p.  617. 
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descent  ^m  the  daoghter  of  Joscelin  the  last  Earl  of  Northumberland* 
The  Percy  estate  also  settled  in  her,  together  with  several  baronies, 
such  as  Percy,  Lucy,  Poynings,  Fitz-Payne,  Bryan.  &c.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  dying  in  1750  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  immeaiately  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1752  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  the  late  King.  In 
1757  he  was  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter  at  Windsor.  In  1762  he 
was  appointed  Lord  Ghaml^rlain  to  the  Queen,  and  a  Privy  Counsellor ; 
also  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Northumberland. 
In  1763  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland.  In  1766  he  wa& 
created  Duke  of  Northumberland.  In  1778  his  Grace  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Horse,  which  he  resigned  in  1781.  On  Dec.  5th,  1776, 
which  was  her  birthday,  his  Duchess  died,  when  she  had  completed  her 
sixtieth  year.  She  was  interred  in  her  family  vault  in  St.  Nicholaa 
chapel,  Westminster  Abbey.  They  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter."* 
The  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  death  occurred  ten 
years  later,  was  celebrated  with  great  x)omp  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1786,. 
and  his  remains  were  also  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  the  fol> 
lowing  imposing  list  of  titles  and  dignities  inscribed  on  his  coffin. 

OOFPIN-PLATE  INSOBIPTION  OF  HUOH  SMITHSON. 

(Father  of  James  Smitheon.) 

^^The  most  high  puissant  &  most  noble  Prince 

Hugh  Percy,  Duke  &  Earle  of  Northumberland 

Earl  Percy  Baron  Warkworth  &  Lovaine  &  Bar^ 

Lord  Lieutenant  &  Gustos  Botulorum  of  the 

Counties  of  Middlesex  &  Northumberland,  of 

the  City  &  Liberty  of  Westminster  &  of  the 

Town  &  County  of  the  Town  of  Newcastle 

upon  Tyne,  Vice  Admiral  of  the  County  of 

Northumberland  &  of  all  America,  one  of 

the  Lords  of  his  Majesty's  most  Hon^^® 

Privy  Council,  &  Knight  of  the  most  noble 

Order  of  the  Garter. 

Died  on  the  6^  Day  of  June  1786, 

In  the  74*»>  Year  of  his  Age."  t 


NOTE   3. 


AOOOUNT    OF    £ABL    PEBOT,    SECOND    DUKE    OF    NOBTHUHBBRLAND« 

(Half  brother  of  James  Smithson.) 

The  first  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  one  daughter,  who  died  un- 
married, and  two  sons — Hugh  and  Algernon  (half  brothers  of  James 
Smithson) — of  whom  the  elder  succeeded  his  father  as  the  second  Duke 

•  Owtleman^B  Magazine,  1786,  vol.  Ivi,  pp.  529,  530. 
iMiaoellanea  C^enealogioa  et  JETsraZdioa,  London,  1868,  p.  271. 
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of  l^orthnmberland.  This  son  was  born  Angast  25, 1742,  and  married^ 
in  1764,  Anno,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Bote,  bat  had  no  issue.  The 
marriage  was  dissolved,  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  1779,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  duke  married  Miss  Frances  Julia  Burrell,  of  Beckenham,  Kent, 
by  whom  he  had  five  daughters  and  two  sons. 

Earl  Percy,  the  second  Duke  of  JS^orthumberland,  served  in  the  Conti- 
nental wars  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ;  came  to  Boston,  1774, 
in  charge  of  a  brigade;  commanded  the  re-enforcements  at  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  April  19, 1775;  and  led  the  column  that  reduced  Fort  Wash- 
ington, at  King's  Bridge,  near  New  York,  November  16, 1776.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  May,  1777,  devotedhimself  to  impro\ing  his  estates, 
died  July  10, 1817,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Of  this  Earl  Percy  an  oil  portrait  has  recently  been  presented  to  the 
town  of  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  by  his  grandnephew,  Algernon 
G^rge,  the  sixth  and  present  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  through  the  Bev.  Edward  O.  Porter,  of  Lexin^n,  who 
was  a  guest  at  the  duke's  castle  in  1879,  and  was  permitted,  during  his 
visit,  to  make  extracts  from  the  Percy  family  papers,  especially  from  the 
letters  written  home  by  Earl  Percy  during  his  American  experiences. 
In  one  of  these  letters,  dated  Boston,  July  5, 1774,  Percy  told  his  parents 
that  the  people  were  very  hot-headed  and  that  he  feared  trouble.  On 
the  27th  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Gten- 
eral  Gktge  at  Salem,  he  had  been  commander-in-chief  of  the  camp  at 
Boston.  He  also  inclosed  a  view  of  the  town  of  Boston  and  the  camp, 
and  conveyed  the  information  that  the  people  say  much  and  do  nothing. 
He  advised  a  steadfast  government,  as  the  people  are  worthy  subjects, 
who  talk  as  though  they  would  wipe  out  the  troops  every  night,  but  are 
frightened  to  death  when  they  see  them.  The  clergy  were  spoken  of  as 
teachers  of  sedition  of  the  most  virulent  type.  .  Another  letter  to  his 
fiftther  was  dated  August  15, 1774,  and  in  this  Percy  described  the  scen- 
ery around  Boston  as  having  the  apx)earance  of  a  park  finely  laid  out. 
This  beauty  he  considered  to  be  of&et  by  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  which, 
in  his  opinioi  i ,  was  o vertilled  and  scantily  fertilized.  In  this  letter  symp- 
toms of  trouble  in  the  country  were  noted,  and  the  writer  professed  his 
determination  to  do  his  whole  duty  wherever  he  might  be  called  upon  to 
serve  rather  than  seek  preferment  where  it  might  most  easily  be  ob- 
tained— at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Oeneral 
Howe,  at  London,  he  wrote  his  serious  apprehension  of  bloodshed  and 
his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  strong  government.  From  the  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  he  said  he  looked  for  either  a  wrangle  among  its'  members 
or  for  the  origin  of  serious  business  for  the  home  government.  To  his 
fatiier,  also,  he  wrote  in  the  same  strain.  On  the  20th  April,  1775,  Percy 
reported  to  Greneral  Ga.ge  about  the  march  to  Lexington.  There,  Percy 
says,  he  met  the  troops  retreating  from  Concord,  and  he  ordered  two 
field-pieces  to  be  trained  u])on  the  rebels  1  rom  the  heights.  The  shot  from 
the  cannon  dispersed  them.  As  the  British  had  but  little  ammunition, 
and  were  fifteen  miles  from  Boston,  they  were  ordered  by  him  to  return. 
They  were  pressed  severely  by  the  rebels  until  they  reached  Charles- 
town,  many  men  being  killed.  Percy  attributed  to  the  rebels  cruelty 
and  barbarity,  writing  that  they  scalped  and  cut  oS  the  ears  of  the 
wounded  troops,  showing  that  the  British,  too,  believed  that  their  oppo- 
nents were  cruel  and  barbarous.  Percy,  after  this  disastrous  retreat, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  colonists  were  not  an  irregular  mob,  but  de- 
termined men,  accustomed  to  fight  the  French  and  the  Indians.  The 
road  to  Charlestown,  Earl  Percy  said,  was  taken  for  the  retreat,  as  it 
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was  feared  that  the  Tel>el8,  as  they  actnany  did,  woald  have  destroyed 
the  bridge  over  the  GhE^les  Biver.  In  a  letter  lefeiring  to  Banker  HUl, 
Percy  mentions  the  death  of  Dr.  Warren  and  that  of  Major  Pitcaim. 
While  Percy  was  in  America  he  was  advanced  in  rank  to  be  a  lieatenant- 
generslj  yet  he  was  anxioos  to  retnm  home,  and  he  was  allowed  to  do  so 
near  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  making  peace 
with  the  colonists,  and  he  was  selected  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  secure  such  an  end.  Owing  to  dissensions  in  the  British  cabinet,  he 
delined  that  honor  and  retired  to  private  life. 


NOTE  4. 
NOTIOES  OF  SMITHSON'S  PAFBBS, 

On  Tabasheer  and  Ottlamine. 

(I.  From  the  I/mdon  Monthly  Beview.) 

^^  The  first  paper  is  an  account  of  tabasheer,  an  article  of  importance 
in  the  materia  mediea  of  the  ancient  Arabians,  and  still  a  medicine  of 
great  note  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  though  neither  the  substance  itself 
nor  its  origin  were  known  in  the  Western  World.  Dr.  BusseU  ascer- 
tained it  to  be  a  natural  concretion  from  the  juice  of  the  bamboo  cane, 
and  accordingly  it  is  distinguished  in  different  oriental  languages  by 
names  signifying  bamboo  milk,  bamboo  camphor^  and  salt  of  bamboo. 
Dr.  BusseU  had  many  green  canes  brought  to  him  at  Madras,  and  on 
splitting  them,  found  some  joints  full  of  a  watery  liquid,  some  with  the 
fluid  much  diminished  and  in  different  states  of  consistence,  and  others 
with  some  grains  or  particles  of  tabasher,  either  loose,  in  which  case 
the  reeds  containing  it  are  known  by  a  rattling  sound  on  shaking  them, 
or  adhering  to  the  extremities  or  sides  of  the  cavity.  The  quantity  of 
the  tabasheer  appears  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  the  whole  produce  of 
twentyei^t  reeds  firom  five  to  seven  feet  long,  not  much  exceeding  two 
drachms.'^ 

The  following  account  of  his  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
is  given  in  the  Monthly  Eeview  for  January,  1792,  voL  vii,  pp.  76, 76. 

^^  We  have  seen  in  a  former  paper  that  tabasheer  is  a  vegetable  pro- 
duction, formed  by  spontaneous  concretion  from  a  fluid  in  the  cavities 
of  the  bamboo  cane.  Its  chemical  constitution,  however,  is  very  differ- 
ent  from  what  might  be  expected  in  a  body  of  such  an  origin.  The  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Macie,  very  judiciously  executed,  and  here  stated  in 
detail,  show  it  to  be  a  siliceous  earth,  nearly  the  same  thing  with  com- 
mon flint  that  has  been  attenuated  by  artificial  solution. 

<^  Neither  water,  alcohol,  nor  acids  will  act  on  it,  but  by  imbibing 
water  it  becomes  transparent ;  the  white  bits  in  a  low  degree,  the  bluish 
nearly  as  much  so  as  glass.  It  dissolves  (as  the  precipitate  from  liquor 
silicum  does)  in  caustic  alcaline  lixivium  |  and  the  solution  (like  the 
liquor  silicum  itself,  or  the  precipitate  redissolved)  becomes  gelatinous 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  fire  it  becomes  hanier,  more 
compact,  and  diminished  in  volume,  without  any  loss  of  weight,  except 
of  a  little  moisture,  which  it  soon  recovers  from  the  air.  With  two- 
thirds  of  its  weight  of  fixed  alkali,  in  a  platina  crucible,  it  ran  into  a  trans- 
parent glass;  phosphorated  ammoniac  and  litharge  readily  acted  on 

*Manihlff  Beoiew  for  September,  1791,  vol.  vi,  p.  16. 
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it ;  borax  more  difficultly.  It  Qielted,  also,  at  the  blow-pipe,  where  the 
ashes  of  the  coal  hapx>eDed  to  toach  it,  or  when  rabbed  over  with  calca- 
leoos  earth ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  only  property  in  which  it  differs 
materially  firom  flint.  This  fasibility  with  calcareous  earth,  and  its  con- 
tracting and  hardening  in  the  fire,  might  lead  us  to  suspect  an  admixture 
of  argillaceous  earth  ^  but  no  traces  of  that  earth  were  discovered  by  the 
usual  process  with  vitriolic  acid. 

^^The  experiments  from  which  these  general  results  are  extracted 
were  made  on  the  finest  tabasheer  that  could  be  purchased  at  Hydrabad. 
Several  other  si>ecimens  were  examined,  and  all  the  genuiue  sorts  were 
found  to  consist  of  the  same  earth.  That  which  was  taken  immediately 
firom  the  cane  became  black  in  the  fire  fix)m  some  admixture  of  vegeta- 
ble matter^  but  as  soon  as  the  blackness  disappeared  it  was  in  aU  re- 
spects similar  to  the  foregoing,  so  that  the  tabasheer  of  Hydrabad  may 
be  presumed  to  have  suffered  a  degree  of  calcination  before  its  exposure 
to  sale. 

^^That  a  siliceous  earth  exists  in  vegetables  is  evident  fit)m  their 
ashes.  Mr.  Macie  obtained  a  small  portion  of  this  earth  from  the  ashes 
of  charcoal,  but  found  it  far  more  abundant  in  those  of  the  bamboo 
cane.  He  mentions  a  singular  circumstance  respecting  this  vegetable 
which  occurred  after  his  experiments  were  finished : 

<^A  green  bamboo  cut  in  the  hot-house  of  Dr.  Pitcaim,  at  Islington, 
was  judged  to  contain  tabasheer  in  one  of  its  joints  from  a  rattling 
noise  discoverable  on  shaking  it,  but  being  split  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
it  was  found  to  contain  not  ordinary  tabasheer,  but  a  solid  pebble  about 
the  size  of  half  a  pea,  so  hard  as  to  cut  glass.^ 

(IL  By  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.    From  the  Journal  of  the  Koyal  Institution.) 

On  the  18th  of  November,  a  paper,  by  James  Smithson,  esq.,  F.  B.  S., 
on  the  chemical  analysis  of  some  calamines,  was  read. 

Much  uncertainty  has  hitherto  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  the  compo- 
sition of  calamines.  The  author  was  induced  to  carry  on  his  researches 
by  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  these  ores,  and 
he  considers  his  results  as  fully  proving  the  necessity  for  new  investi- 
gations, and  that  the  opinions  which  had  been  adopted  concerning  them 
were  far  removed  from  the  truth.  Mr.  Smithson's  experiments  were 
made  upon  four  different  kinds  of  calamine :  the  calamine  of  Bleyberg, 
that  of  Somersetshire,  that  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  electrical  calamine. 

IHie  calamine  from  Bleyberg  was  white,  and  had  a  stalactitical  form ; 
its  specific  gravity  was  3.584.  It  became  yellow  under  the  blowpipe; 
and  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  interior  blue  flame  was  gradually 
dissipated.  It  dissolved  with  efiervescence  in  sulphuric  acid,  muriatic 
acid,  and  acetous  acid.  It  iost  by  heat  rather  more  than  one-fourth  of 
its  weight.  It  afibrded  oxide  of  zinc,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  714, 135,  and  151;  there  \^as  besides  found  in  it  a  minute 
portion  of  the  carbonates  of  lead  and  lime;  but  these  the  author  con- 
siders as  accidentallv  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  not  in  combination  with 
the  other  ingredients. 

The  calamine  from  Somersetshire  was  of  a  mammillated  form.  Its  color 
was  brown  externally  and  greenish  yellow  internally ;  its  specific  gravity 
was  4.336.  It  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  effervescence :  and  when 
analyzed  by  means  of  reagents,  afforded  in  1,000  parts,  352  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  648  of  oxide  of  zinc. 

The  Derbyshire  calamine  was  in  small  crystals,  of  a  pale  yellow  color ; 
their  specific  gravity  was  4.333.    When  analyzed,  by  solution  in  sul- 
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phuric  aeid^  and  the  aetion  of  heat,  l^OOO  parts  of  them  were  fiKmd  to 
contain,  of  earbonie  acid  348,  of  oxide  ci  zmc  652. 

The  eleetxical  calamine,  which  Mr.  Smithscm  examined,  was  from  Beg- 
bania,  in  Hungary.  It  was  in  the  f<^m  of  regnlar  crystals ;  the  specific 
gravity  of  wh^  was  3.434. 

They  became  electrical  by  heat,  and  when  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the 
b]owpii>e  decrepitated  and  shone  with  a  green  light.  The  electrical  cala- 
mine differs  materially  in  composition  from  the  oth^  specimens,  in  beiug 
formed  chiefly  of  qoartz  and  oxide  of  zinc,  which,  according  to  the  author, 
are  in  chemical  onion.  One  thousand  parts  of  it  gave  250  parts  dT  qoartz,. 
683  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  44  of  water;  the  loss  being  23  parts. 

From  his  series  of  experiments  on  the  calamines,  Mr.  Smithson  has 
been  able  to  dedoce,  witii  a  considerable  degree  of  accoracy,  the  compo- 
sition of  solphate  of  zinc,  which,  when  free  from  combined  water,  he 
considers  as  composed  of  eqoal  ports  of  solphoric  acid  and  oxide  of  zinc. 

In  reasoning  genexuDy  npon  the  constitation<tf  salts  of  zinc,  Mr.  Smith- 
son  offers  some  new  observations  in  relation  to  affinity ;  and  he  thinks 
that  the  proximate  eonstitoent  parts  of  bodies  are  not  absohxtely  onited 
in  the  remote  relations  to  each  other,  osoaQy  indicated  by  analyses,  bot 
that  they  are  oniTersaDy  very  eonsideral^  parts  of  the  compoond,  prob- 
ably seldom  less  than  2.  He  applies  this  theory  in  accounting  for  ib» 
E»ence  of  water  in  the  calamine  of  Bleyberg,  in  which  there  is  not  sof- 
ent  carbonic  acid  to  saturate  the  oxide  of  zinc;  and  he  considers  this 
€fre  as  probably  composed  of  a  peeoliar  combination  of  water  with  tiie 
oxide  c^zine,  which  he  names  hydrate  of  zinc,  and  of  carbonate  of  zinc 
to  each  other  in  the  proportions  of  3  to  2. 

AU  the  calamines,  wh^i  long  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  blowpipe,  are 
dissipated,  with  the  prodoction  of  white  flowers.  This  drcomstance, 
the  author  thinks,  ooght  not  to  be  attriboted  to  an  immediate  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  oxide  of  zinc.  Imt  rather  to  the  deoxidation  of  this  sobstance 
hj  the  charcoal  and  comoostible  matter  of  the  flame,  and  the  consequent 
immediate  sublimation  and  combustion  of  the  metallic  zinc,  to  which 
combustion  the  phosphorescence  of  calamines  under  the  blowpipe  may 
be  owing* 

The  fibrous  form  of  the  flowers  of  zinc,  produced  during  the  action  of 
the  blowpipe  ui>on  calamine,  Mr.  Smithson  attributes  to  tiie  crystalliza- 
tion taking  place  during  their  mechanical  suspension  in  the  air ;  and  he 
thinks  that  the  fluid  state  is  not  at  aU  necessary  to  the  production  of 
crystals,  and  that  tibe  only  requisite  for  this  operation  is  a  freedom  of 
motiou  in  the  masses  which  tend  to  unite,  sdlowing  them  to  obey  that 
sort  at  polarity  which  occasions  them  to  present  to  each  other  the  parts 
adapted  to  mutual  union.* 


NOTE  6. 

ILLTJSTBATIONS  OF  FBESENTATION  OF  BOOKS  BY  8CIENTIFI0  AUTHOB8 

TO  SKITHSON. 

*^Mr.  Smithson.    Hommage  respectueux  de  Pauteor.'' 
Nooveao  syst^me  de  min^ralogie.    Par  J.  J.  Berzelios.    Paris,  1819. 

^'Mr.  Smithson.    Hommage  de  Faoteor,  Gay-Lossac" 
M6moire  snr  Viode.    1814. 


*  Jomrnal  of  ike  JBcgdl  iMiitmtUm  of  Oiest  Britsm,  1802,  Vol.  1,  p.  299. 
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• 

<^M.  Smithson.    From  the  translator." 
Observations  on  the  mineralogical  and  chemical  history  of  the  fossils 
of  Cornwall.    By  M.  H.  Klaproth.    Translated  by  Dr.  John  Gott- 
lieb Groschke.    London,  1787. 

**M.  Smithson.    From  the  author." 
Chemical  account  of  various  dropsical  fluids.    By  Alex.  Marcet.    18  L 1 . 

"M,  Smithson.    From  the  author." 
Letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of  the  Boyal  Society,  on  the 
subject  of  cochineal  insects  discovered  at  Madras.    By  James  An- 
derson, M.  D.    1788. 

^^Mons.  de  Smithson.    Hommage  de  I'anteur." 
M^moire  sur  la  montagne  de  sel  gemme  de  Gardonne  en  Espagne. 
Par  P.  Louis  Cordier. 

*<A  Mons.  Smithson,  de  la  Soci^t^  royale  de  Londres.    Hommage  de 
Fauteur." 
Observations  sur  la  simplicity  des  lois  auxquelles  est  soumise  la  struc- 
ture des  cristaux.    Par  M.  Hatty. 

'^A  Mons.  de  Smithson.    Hommage  de  I'auteur." 
M6moh^  sur  les  substances  min6rales  dites  en  masse  qui  entrent  dans 
la  composition  des  roches  volcaniques.    Par  P.  Louis  Cordier. 

^'Mons.  Smithson.    De  la  part  de  Fauteur." 
M6moire  sur  les  pierres  m^t^oriques.    Par  M.  Fleurian  de  Bellevue» 
1820. 

^^  A  Monsieur  Smithson,  amateur  ^clair6  de  la  chimie  et  de  la  min^ralogie. 
Hommage  respectueux  de  I'auteur  de  cet  opuscule,  J.  A.  H.  Lucas, 
membre  des  soci6t<68  gtologique  de  Londres  et  Wemerienne  d'Edim- 
bourg." 
De  la  min^ralogie.    1818. 

^'Mr.  Smithson.    From  the  author." 
(hi  some  of  the  combinations  of  oxymuriatic  gas  and  oxygene,  and  on 
the  chemical  relations  of  these  principles  to  inflammable  bodies.    By 
Humphrey  Davy,  esq.,  LL.  D.     London,  1811. 


NOTE   6. 
AFPBEGIATION  OP  SMITHSON  BY  BERZELTVB. 

Berzelius  makes  the  following  honorable  mention  of  Smithson : 

<<Dans  mon  Essai  pour  itablir  un  systdme  ilectro-chimique^  avec  une 
nomenclature  appropri^e  (Journal  de  Physique,  Ann.  1811),  j'ai  fait  men- 
tion des  combinaisons  de  silice  avec  les  autres  oxides,  comme  de  sels  que 
j'ai  nomm^s  silicates.  II  etlt  sans  doute  ^t6  pr6matur6  alors  d'essayer 
de  dinger  davantage  I'attention  vers  les  silicates  min^ralogiques,  parce 
que  le  cahos  oti  se  trouvaient  ces  demiers  etlt  servi  plutdt  k  pr^venir 
contre  de  pareilles  id^es,  surtout  comme  la  nature  de  ce  trait6  ne  com- 
portait  pas  une  exposition  plus  6tendue  du  sujet.  J'ai  appris  depuis, 
avec  une  vraie  satisfaction,  que  M.  Smithson,  I'un  des  min^ralogistes  les 
plus  experiment's  de  I'Europe,  sans  avoir  eu  connaissance  de  mon  Essai, 
a  publi6  une  id'e  semblable  dans  un  M'moire  [Feb.  9, 1811]  sur  la  nature 
de  la  natrolite  et  de  la  m'sotype.  On  ne  pourra  disconvenir  qu'une 
poreille  coincidence  d'riv'e  d'une  part  de  la  chimie  seule,  et  de  Pautre 
d'un  point  de  vue  d'analysemin'ralogique,  ne  foumisseune  preuve  trte- 
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forte  de  la  jastesse  de  I'id^e,  ce  qni  me  Mt  esp^rer  qa'aacim  min^ralo- 
giste,  au  conrant  de  I'6tat  actael  de  la  chimie,  ne  conservera  des  doutes."* 

Berzelliis  gives  in  his  << Systematic  enumeration  of  minerals'':  ^^Zino 
carJxynate.    ZnO*.    Smithson,  PhiL  Trans.,  1803, 17.''t 

Under  2^no  calamine^  he  says : 

'^  Koas  devons  la  connaissance  de  la  comx)osition,  tant  des  carbonates 
que  dn  silicate  de  I'oxide  de  zinc,  k  an  excellent  travail  de  M.  Smuhson, 
ins^r6  dans  les  Transact,  phil.,  1803.''t 


NOTE  7. 
EXTBAOTS  FBOM  SMITHSON'S  VOtITINGH3. 

The  following  extracts  from  Smithson's  papers  illustrate  his  breadth 
of  view  and  style  of  composition : 

^<A  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  art,  and  of  its  operations,  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  geologist.  Bold  is  the  man  who  undertakes  to  assign 
effects  to  agents  with  which  he  has  no  acquaintance,  which  he  never  has 
beheld  in  action,  to  whose  indisputable  results  he  is  an  utter  stranger, 
who  engages  in  the  fabrication  of  a  world,  alike  unskilled  in  the  forces 
and  the  materials  which  he  employs."  § 

<^  More  than  commonly  incurious  must  he  be  who  would  not  find  delight 
in  stemming  the  stream  of  ages,  returning  to  times  long  past,  and  behold- 
ing the  then  existing  state  of  things  and  of  men.  In  the  arts  of  an  an- 
cient people  much  may  be  seen  concerning  them,  the  progress  they  had 
made  in  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  their  habits,  and  their  ideas  on 
many  subjects.  And  products  of  skill  may  likewise  occur,  either  wholly 
unknown  to  us,  or  superior  to  those  which  now  supply  them.  || 

<^  A  want  of  due  conviction  that  the  materials  of  the  globe  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  laboratory  are  the  same,  that  what  nature  affords  spontane- 
ously to  men,  and  what  the  art  of  the  chemist  prepares,  differ  no  ways 
but  in  the  sources  from  whence  they  are  derived,  has  given  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  collector  of  mineral  bodies  an  erroneous  d&ection.^  ^ 

"  No  observer  of  the  earth  can  doubt  that  it  has  undergone  very  con- 
siderable changes.  Its  strata  are  everywhere  broken  and  disordered,  and 
in  many  of  them  are  inclosed  the  remains  of  innumerable  beings  which 
once  had  life,  and  these  beings  appear  to  have  been  strangers  to  the 
climates  in  which  their  remains  now  exist.  In  a  book  held  by  a  large 
portion  of  mankind  to  have  been  written  from  divine  inspiration,  an  uni- 
versal deluge  is  recorded.  It  was  natural  for  the  believers  in  this  del- 
uge to  refer  to  its  action  all  or  many  of  the  phenomena  in  question, 
and  the  more  so  as  they  seemed  to  find  in  them  a  corroboration  of  the 
event.  Accordingly,  this  is  what  was  done  as  soon  as  any  desire  to  ac- 
count for  these  appearances  on  the  earth  became  felt.  The  success, 
however,  was  not  such  as  to  obtain  the  general  assent  of  the  learned ; 
and  the  attempt  fell  into  neglect  and  oblivion.    .    .    . 

*  A'ouveati  sysihme  de  min^-alogiCf  par  J.  J.  Berzelius,  Paris,  1819,  p.  23. 

t  Same  work ;  p.  205. 

t  Same  work ;  p.  255. 

$  Oa  a  fibroas  metalUo  copper.    Smithsonian  Miecell.  ColL^  No.  327,  p.  70. 

II  Aq  examination  of  some  Egyptian  colors.    Smithsonian  Miscell.  Coll.,  No.  327,  p.  101. 

IT  On  some  compounds  of  Flaorine.    Smithsonian  Miscell.  €k>ll.j  No.  327,  p.  94. 
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'^  I  have  yielded  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  more 
than  one  respect,  and  of  the  uncertainty  when  I  shall  acquire  ampler 
imformation  at  more  voluminous  sources — ^to  a  conviction  that  it  is  in 
his  knowledge  that  man  has  found  his  greatness  and  his  happiness,  the 
high  superiority  which  he  holds  over  the  other  animals  which  inhabit 
the  earth  with  him,  and  consequently  that  no  ignorance  is  probably 
without  loss  to  him,  no  error  without  evU,  and  that  it  is  therefore  pref- 
erable to  urge  unwarranted  doubts,  which  can  only  occasion  additional 
light  to  become  elicited,  than  to  risk  by  silence  letting  a  question  settle 
to  rest,  whUe  any  unsupported  assumptions  are  involved  in  it."  * 

^'  We  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  compound  substance 
until  we  are  acquainted  with  its  proximate  elements,  or  those  matters 
by  whose  direct  or  immediate  union  it  is  produced ;  for  these  only  are 
its  true  elements.  Thus,  though  we  know  that  vegetable  acids  consist 
of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  we  are  not  really  acquainted  with  their 
composition,  because  these  are  not  their  proximate,  that  is,  their  true,  ele- 
ments, but  are  elements  of  their  elements,  or  elements  of  these.  It  is  evi- 
dent what  would  be  our  acquaintance  with  sulphate  of  iron,  for  example^ 
did  we  only  know  that  a  crystal  of  it  consisted  of  iron,  sulphur,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime,  if  only  that  it  was  a  compound  of 
lime,  carbon  or  diamond,  and  oxygen.  In  fact  totally  dissimilar  sub- 
stances may  have  the  same  ultimate  elements,  and  even  probably  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  proportions :  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  hydrate  of  ammo- 
nia or  crystals  of  caustic  volatile  alkali,  both  ultimately  consist  of  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  azote 

<<  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  precise  quantity  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  compounds  are  united  together  in  them ;  otherwise,  a  matter 
which  was  not  a  simple  one  would  l^  liable,  in  its  several  masses,  to  vary 
from  itself,  according  as  one  or  other  of  its  ingredients  chanced  to  pre- 
dominate. But  chemical  experiments  are  unavoidably  attended  with 
too  many  sources  of  fallacy  for  this  precise  quantity  to  be  discovered  by 
them ;  it  is  therefore  to  theory  that  we  must  owe  the  knowledge  of  it. 
For  this  purpose  an  hyx)othesis  must  be  made  and  its  justness  tried  by  a 
strict  comparison  with  facts.  If  they  are  found  at  variance,  the  assumed 
hypothesis  must  be  relinquished  with  candor  as  erroneous ;  but  should 
it^  on  the  contrary,  prove,  on  a  multitude  of  trials,  invariably  to  accord 
with  the  results  of  observation,  as  nearly  as  our  means  of  determination 
authorize  us  to  expect,  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that  the  principle 
of  nature  is  obtained,  as  we  then  have  all  the  proofia  of  its  being  so  which 
men  can  have  of  the  justness  of  their  theories :  a  constant  and  perfect 
agreement  with  the  phenomena,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered."  t 

'^  If  the  theory  here  advanced  has  any  foundation  in  truth,  the  dis- 
covery will  introduce  a  degree  of  rigorous  accuracy  and  certainty  into 
chemistry  of  which  this  science  was  thought  to  be  ever  incapable,  by 
enabling  the  chemist,  like  the  geometrician,  to  rectify  by  calculation  the 
unavoidable  errors  of  his  manual  operations,  and  by  authorizing  him  to 
eliminate  &om  the  essential  elements  of  a  compound  those  products  of  its 
analysis  whose  quantity  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  admissible  propor- 
tion. A  certain  knowledge  of  the  exact  proportions  of  the  constituent 
principles  of  bodies  may  likewise  oi>en  to  our  view  harmonious  analo- 
gies between  the  constitutions  of  related  objects,  general  laws,  &c^ 

*  ObeervatioDs  on  Peon's  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  Kirkdale  Cave.  Smith- 
9(mian  MUoell  CoU,,  No.  327,  pp.  103,  104. 

t  On  the  composition  of  the  oomponnd  snlphnret  from  Hnel  Boys.  AiiUA<Oft<a»  MiM- 
cOL  Coll,  No.  327,  pp.  35,  37. 
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-which  at  present  totally  escape  ns.  In  short,  if  it  is  founded  in  tntthj 
its  enabling  the  application  of  mathematics  to  chemistry  cannot  bat  be 
prodnetive  of  material  results."* 

^^  The  name  imx>osed  on  a  snbstance  by  the  discoverer  of  it  ooght  to  be 
held  in  some  degree  sacred,  and  not  altered  withont  the  most  urgent 
necessity  for  doing  it.  It  is  bat  a  feeble  and  jast  tribate  of  respect  for 
the  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  science."  t 
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NOTE  9. 

KOnOES  OF  THE  OITT  OF  WASHINGKrON,  FOUIH)  IN  BOOKS  IN  SMITH- 

SON'S  LIBBABY. 

One  of  the  books  in  Smithson's  library  is  ^^  Straggles  throagh  life, 
exemplified  in  the  varioos  travels  and  adventares  in  Earope,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  By  Lieut.  John  Harriott."  8^.  2  vols.  Ixmdofi, 
1808.  * 

Mr.  Harriott  (vol.  ii,  pp.  259-260)  says : 

<^ Respecting  this  intended  city  [Washington],  I  qaestion  much 
whether  there  ever  will  be  a  safflcient  number  of  houses  built  to  entitle 
it  to  the  name  of  a  great  city.  Beckoning  up  all  the  houses  I  could 
see  or  hear  of  as  belonging  to  the  new  city  of  Washington,  they  did 
not  amount  to  eighty.  Having  seen  and  examined  everything,  and 
gained  all  the  information  I  could  concerning  this  so  much  talked -of 
city,  I  sat  down  between  the  President's  house  and  the  Capitol,  and  en- 
tered the  following  in  my  minute-book,  as  my  opinion,  viz : 

^^  Should  the  public  buildings  be  completed,  and  enterprising  individ- 
uals risk  considerably  in  building  houses ;  should  the  Union  of  the 
States  continue  undisturbed ;  should  Gongress  assemble  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  the  national  bank  and  other  public  offices  necessarily  draw 
the  moneyed  interests  to  it,  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  course  of  a 
centary ,  may  form  a  focus  of  attraction  to  mercantile  and  trading  people 
sufficient  to  ma&e  a  beautiful  commercial  city  deserving  the  name  of  its 
founder ;  but  I  apprehend  so  many  hazards  as  to  be  most  unwilling  to 
venture  any  part  cX  my  property  in  the  undertaking." 
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The  other  work  in  Smithson's  library  on  America  was  by  Isaac  Weld, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Society. 

"  Mr.  Weld,"  says  the  London  Monthly  Eeview,*  "  feeling  in  common 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Enrope  the.  desolations  of  war,  and  trembling 
at  the  frightful  progress  of  anarchy  and  confasion,  was  induced  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  truth  of  the  various 
accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
United  States." 

Of  Washington  Mr.  Weld  remarks :  "  Were  the  houses  that  have 
been  built  situated  in  one  place,  all  together,  they  would  make  a  very 
respectable  appearance,  but  scattered  about  as  they  are,  a  spectator 
can  scarcdy  perceive  anything  like  a  town.  Excepting  the  streets  and 
avenues  and  a  small  part  of  the  ground  a(\joining  the  public  buildings, 
the  whole  place  is  covered  with  trees.  To  be  under  the  necessity  of 
going  through  a  deep  wood  for  one  or  two  miles,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
see  a  next-door  neighbor,  and  in  the  same  city,  is  a  curious  and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  novel  circumstance.  .  .  •  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
5,000.  .  .  .  The  people  who  are  opposed  to  the  building  of  the  city  of 
Washington  maintain  that  it  can  never  become  a  town  of  any  impor- 
tance, and  that  all  such  as  think  to  the  contrary  have  been  led  astray  by 
the  representations  of  a  few  enthusiastic  persons.  .  .  .  They  in- 
sist that  if  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Philadelphia 
should  take  place,  a  separation  of  the  States  will  inevitably  follow." 

Notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the  city  of  Washington  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Weld  indulged  hopes  of  its  future 
greatness.    He  remarks : 

<<  Considering  the  vastness  of  the  territory  which  is  opened  to  the 
Federal  city  by  means  of  water  communication,  considering  that  it  is 
capable  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil  of  maintaining  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  that  are  to  be  found  at  present  in  all  the  United 
States,  and  that  it  is  advancing  at  the  present  time  more  rapidly  in 
population  than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  continent,  there  is  good 
foundation  for  thinking  that  the  Federal  city,  as  soon  as  navigation  is 
perfected,  will  increase  most  rapidly,  and  that  at  a  future  day.  if  the 
aflBEtirs  of  the  United  States  go  on  as  prosperously  as  they  have  done,  it 
will  become  the  grand  emporium  of  the  West,  and  rival  in  mikgnitade 
and  splendor  the  cities  of  the  whole  world."  t 

This  view  was  undoubtedly  entertained  by  Smithson,  and  experience 
has  shown  how  well-founded  were  his  anticipations.  The  wisdom  of  his 
selection  has  been  fnUy  justified. 

*  Monihhf  Beoiew  for  September,  1799.    London. 

tlaaaoWeld*    lyravOs  ihrauah  K<nih  Amarioa.    1807.  Vol.  i,  p.  80. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  scientific  writings  of  Jamea  Smithson,  the  distinguished 
founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  have  been  collected  and 
are  published  in  the  present  volume,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  These  memoirs  were  orig- 
inally contributed  to  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,"  of  which  Smithson  was  a  member,  between  the  years  of 
1791  and  1817,  and  to  Thomson's  "Annals  of  Philosophy," 
between  1819  and  1825.  They  are  twenty-seven  in  number,  and 
embrace  a  wide  range  of  research,  from  the  origin  of  the  earth, 
the  nature  of  the  colors  of  vegetables  and  insects,  the  analysis  of 
minerals  and  chemicals,  to  an  improved  method  of  constructing 
lamps  or  of  making  cofiee.  Some  of  these  papers  were  translated 
into  French  by  the  author  and  others,  and  published  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal de  Physique,  de  Chimie,  et  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  etc." 

These  writings  of  Smithson  prove  conclusively  his  scientific  char- 
acter and  his  claim  to  distinction  as  a  contributor  to  knowledge. 

Among  the  personal  effects  of  the  founder  of  the  Institution 
were  several  hundred  manuscripts,  besides  a  large  collection  of 
scraps  and  notes  on  a  great  diversity  of  subjects,  including  history, 
the  arts,  language,  rural  economy,  construction  of  buildings,  &c., 
which  unfortunately  were  destroyed  by  the  fire  at  the  Smithsonian 
building  in  1865.  It  is  probable  that  Smithson  also  contributed 
articles  to  other  scientific  and  literary  journals  than  those  men- 
tioned, but  none  have  been  found,  though  the  leading  English 
periodicals  of  the  day  have  been  carefully  examined  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Appended  to  the  writings  of  Smithson  is  a  review  of  their 
scientific  character  by  Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson,  communicated 
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AN  ACCOUNT    OF   SOME  CHEMICAL  EXPERI- 
MENTS ON  TABASHEER. 


Prom  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London. 
Vol.  LXXXI,  for  the  year  1791,  Part  2,  p.  868.— Read  July  7,  17fil 


The  Tabasheer  employed  in  these  experiments  was  that 
which  Dr.  Kussell  laid  before  the  Society,  as  specimens  of 
this  substance,  the  evening  his  Paper  upon  the  subject  was 
read.* 

There  were  seven  parcels. 

No.  1  consisted  of  Tabasheer  extracted  from  the  bamboo 
by  Dr.  Eussell  himself. 

No.  2  had  been  partly  taken  from  the  reed  in  Dr.  Eus- 
sel's  presence,  and  partly  brought  to  him  at  different  times 
by  a  person  who  worked  in  bamboos. 

No.  3  was  the  Tabasheer  from  Hydrabad ;  the  finest  kind 
of  this  substance  to  be  bought. 

Nos.  4,  6,  and  6  all  came  from  Masulapatam,  where  they 
are  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  These  three  kinds  have  been 
thought  to  be  artificial  compositions  in  imitation  of  the  true 
Tabasheer,  and  to  be  made  of  calcined  bones. 

No.  7  had  no  account  aflSixed  to  it. 

The  Tabasheer  from  Hydrabad  being  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, and  appearing  the  most  homogeneous  and  pure,  the 
experiments  were  begun,  and  principally  made,  with  it 

Hydrahad  Tabasheer.    (No.  3.) 

§  J,  (A)  This,  in  its  general  appearance,  very  much  re- 
sembled fragments  of  that  variety  of  calcedony  which  is 
known  to  mineralogists  by  the  name  of  Cachobng.  Some 
pieces  were  quite  opaque,  and  absolutely  white ;  but  others 

*  See  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  LXXX,  p.  28«, 
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possessed  a  small  degree  of  transparency,  and  had  a  bluish 
•cast  The  latter,  held  before  a  lighted  candle,  appeared  very 
pellucid,  and  of  a  flame  colour. 

The  pieces  were  of  various  sizes ;  the  largest  of  them  did 
not  exceed  two  or  three-tenths  of  an  inch  cubic.  Their 
shape  was  quite  irregular ;  some  of  them  bore  impressions 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  bamboo  against  which  they  were 
formed. 

(B)  This  Tabasheer  could  not  be  broken  by  pressure  be- 
tween the  fingers ;  but  by  the  teeth  it  was  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  On  first  chewing  it  felt  gritty,  but  soon  ground  to 
impalpable  particles. 

(0)  Applied  to  the  tongue,  it  adhered  to  it  by  capillary 
attraction. 

(D)  It  had  a  disagreeable  earthy  taste,  something  like 
that  of  magnesia. 

(E)  No  light  was  produced  either  by  cutting  it  with  a 
knife,  or  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  it  together,  in  the  dark; 
but  a  bit  of  this  substance,  being  laid  on  a  hot  iron,  soon 
appeared  surrounded  with  a  feeble  luminous  auriole.  By 
being  made  red  hot,  it  was  deprived  of  this  property  of 
shining  when  gently  heated;  but  recovered  it  again,  on 
being  kept  for  two  months. 

(F)  Examined  with  the  microscope,  it  did  not  appear  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  does  to  the  naked  eye. 

(G)  A  quantity  of  this  Tabasheer  which  weighed  75.7  gr. 
in  air,  weighed  only  41,1  gr.  in  distilled  water  whose  tem- 
perature was  62.5  P.  which  makes  its  specific  gravity  to  be 
very  nearly  =  2.188. 

Mr.  Cavendish,  having  tried  this  same  parcel  when  be- 
come again  quite  dry,  found  its  specific  gravity  to  be  =  2.169. 

Treated  with  loater. 

§  n.  (A)  This  Tabasheer,  put  into  water,  emitted  a  num- 
ber of  bubbles  of  air;  the  white  opaque  bits  became  trans- 
parent in  a  small  degree  only,  but  the  bluish  ones  nearly  as 
*  much  so  as  glass.    In  this  state  the  different  colour  pro- 
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duced  by  reflected  and  by  transmitted  ligbt  was  very  sensi- 
ble. 

(B)  Four  bits  of  tbis  substance,  weighing  together,  while 
dry  and  opaque,  4.1  gr.,  were  put  into  distilled  water,  and 
let  become  transparent ;  being  then  taken  out,  and  the  un- 
absorbed  water  hastily  wiped  from  their  surface,  they  were 
again  weighed,  and  were  found  to  equal  8.2  gr. 

In  the  experiment  §  I.  (G),  75.7  gr.  of  this  substance  ab- 
sorbed 69.5  gr.  of  distilled  water. 

(C)  Four  bits  of  Tabasheer,  weighing  together  8.2  gr. 
were  boiled  for  80'  in  half  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  in  a 
Florence  flask,  which  had  been  previously  rinced  with  some 
of  the  same  fluid.  This  water,  when  become  cold,  did  not 
shew  any  change  on  the  admixture  of  vitriolic  acid,  of  acid 
of  sugar,  nor  of  solutions  of  nitre  of  silver,  or  of  crystals 
of  soda;  yet,  on  its  evaporation,  it  left  a  white  film  on  the 
glass,  which  could  not  be  got  off  by  washing  in  cold  water, 
nor  by  hot  marine  acid ;  but  which  was  discharged  by  warm 
caustic  vegetable  alkali,  and  by  long  ebullition  in  water. 

Upon  these  bits  of  Tabasheer,  another  half  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water  was  poured,  and  again  boiled  for  about  half  an 
hour.  This  water  also  on  evaporation  left  a  white  film  on 
the  glass  vessel  similar  to  the  above.  The  pieces  of  Taba- 
sheer having  been  dried,  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  some 
days  in  a  warm  room,  were  found  to  have  lost  one-tenth  of 
a  grain  of  their  weight. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  whole  of  a  piece  of  Tabasheer 
could  be  dissolved  by  boiling  in  water,  a  little  bit  of  this 
substance,  weighing  three-tenths  of  a  grain,  was  boiled  in 
86  ounces  of  soft  water  for  near  five  hours  consecutively; 
but  being  afterwards  dried  and  weighed,  it  was  not  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  nor  was  it  deprived  of  its  taste. 

With  vegetable  colours. 

§  nL  Some  Tabasheer,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  was  boiled 
for  a  considerable  time  in  inftisions  of  turnsole,  of  logwood^ 
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and  of  dried  red  cabbage,  but  produced  not  the  least  change 
in  any  one  of  them. 

At  the  fire, 

§  IV.  (A)  A  piece  of  this  Tabasheer,  thrown  into  a  red 
hot  crucible,  did  not  burn  or  grow  black.  Kept  red  hot  for 
some  time,  it  underwent  no  visible  change ;  but  when  cold, 
it  was  harder,  and  had  entirely  lost  its  taste.  Put  into  water 
it  grew  transparent,  just  as  it  would  have  done,  had  it  not 
been  ignited. 

(B)  6.4  gr.  of  this  substance,  made  red  hot  in  a  crucible^ 
were  found,  upon  being  weighed  as  soon  as  cold,  to  have 
lost  two-tenths  of  a  grain.  This  loss  appears  to  have  arisen 
merely  from  the  expulsion  of  interposed  moisture ;  for  these 
heated  pieces,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days, 
recovered  exactly  their  former  weight. 

(C)  A  bit  of  this  substance  was  put  into  an  earthen  cru- 
cible, surrounded  with  sand,  and  kept  red  hot  for  some  time; 
when  cold,  it  was  still  white  both  exteriorly  and  interiorly, 

(D)  Thrown  into  some  melted  red  hot  nitre,  this  substance 
did  not  produce  any  deflagration,  or  seem  to  suffer  any  alter- 
ation. 

» 

(E)  A  bit  exposed  on  charcoal  to  the  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe did  not  decrepitate  or  change  colour;  when  first  heated 
it  diffused  a  pleasant  smell ;  then  contracted  very  consider- 
ably in  bulk,  and  became  transparent ;  but  on  continuing 
the  heat  it  again  grew  white  and  opaque,  but  seemed  not  to 
shew  any  inclination  to  melt  per  se.  Possibly,  however,  it 
may  suffer  such  a  semi-ftision,  or  softening  of  the  whole 
mass,  as  takes  place  in  clay  when  exposed  to  an  intense 
heat;  for  when  the  bit  used  happened  to  have  cracks,  it 
separated  during  its  contraction,  at  these  cracks,  and  the 
parts  receded  from  each  other  without  falling  asunder. 

If,  while  the  bit  of  Tabasheer  was  exposed  to  the  flame, 
any  of  the  ashes  of  the  coal  fell  upon  it,  it  instantly  melted, 
and  small  very  fluid  bubbles  were  produced.  That  the 
opacity  which  this  substance  acquires  on  continuing  to  heat 
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it  after  it  is  become  transparent,  is  not  owing  to  the  fusion 
of  its  surface  by  means  of  some  of  the  ashes  of  the  charcoal 
settling  upon  it  unobserved,  appeared  by  its  undergoing  the 
«ame  change  when  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  in  the 
method  of  M.  db  Saussure.* 

With  acids. 

§  V.  (A)  A  piece  of  Tabasheer,  weighing  1.2  gr.  was 
first  let  satiate  itself  with  distilled  water;  its  surface  being 
then  wiped  dry,  it  was  put  into  a  matrass  with  some  pure 
white  marine  acid,  whose  specific  gravity  was  1.13.  No  ef- 
fervesence  arose  on  its  immersion  into  the  acid ;  nor  did 
this  menstruum,  even  by  ebullition,  seem  to  have  any  action 
upon  it,  or  itself  receive  any  colour.  The  acid  being  evap- 
orated left  only  some  dark  coloured  spots  on  the  glass. 
These  spots  were  dissolved  by  distilled  water.  No  precipi- 
tation was  produced  in  this  water  by  vitriolic  acid,  or  by  a 
solution  of  crystals  of  soda.  The  bit  of  Tabasheer  washed 
with  water,  and  made  red  hot,  had  not  sustained  any  loss  of 
iveight. 

The  pores  of  the  mass  of  Tabasheer  were  filled  with 
ivater  before  it  was  put  into  the  acid,  to  expel  the  common 
^r  contained  in  them,  and  which  would  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  ascertain  with  accuracy  whether  any  effervescence 
was  produced  on  its  first  contact  with  the  menstruum. 

(B)  Another  portion  of  Tabasheer,  weighing  10.2  gr.  was 
boiled  in  some  of  the  same  marine  acid.  Not  the  least  pre- 
cipitate was  produced  on  saturating  this  acid  with  solution 
of  mild  soda.  This  Tabasheer  also,  after  having  been  boiled 
in  water,  and  dried  by  exposure  for  some  days  to  the  air, 
was  still  of  its  former  weight. 

§  YI.  This  substance  seemed  in  like  manner  to  resist  the 
xiction  of  pure  white  nitrous  acid  boiled  upon  it. 

§  VII.  (A)  A  bit  of  Tabasheer  weighing  0.6  gr.  was  di- 
gested in  some  strong  white  vitriolic  acid,  which  had  been 

*  Journnl  do  Physique,  Tom.  XXVI,  p.  409. 
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made  perfectly  pore  by  diatiUation.  It  did  not  seem  by  this 
treatment  to  suffer  any  change,  and  after  having  been  freed 
from  all  adhering  vitriolic  acid  by  boiling  in  water,  it  had 
not  undergone  any  alteration  either  in  its  weight  or  proper- 
tie&  The  vitriolic  acid  afforded  no  precipitate  on  being- 
saturated  with  soda. 

(B)  Two  grains  of  Tabasheer  reduced  to  fine  powder  were 
made  into  a  paste  with  some  of  this  same  vitriolic  acid,  and 
this  mixture  was  heated  till  nearly  dry ;  it  was  then  digested 
in  distilled  water.  This  water,  being  filtered,  tasted  slightly 
acid,  did  not  produce  the  least  turbidness  with  solution  of 
soda,  and  some  of  it,  evaporated,  left  only  a  fiunt  black 
stain  on  the  glass,  produced  doubtless  by  the  action  of  the 
vitriolic  acid  on  a  little  vegetable  matter,  which  it  had  re* 
eeived  either  from  the  Tabasheer,  or  from  the  paper.  The 
undissolved  matter  collected,  washed,  and  dried,  weighed 

i  VJIL  2  gr.  of  Tabasheer,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  were 
long  digested  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  acid  of 
sugar.  The  taste  of  the  liquor  was  not  altered ;  and  bein^ 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  crystals  of  soda  in  distilled 
water,  it  did  not  afford  any  predpitate.  The  Tabasheer  hav- 
ing been  fr'eed  from  all  adhering  add,  by  very  careful  ablu- 
tion with  distilled  water,  and  let  dry  in  the  air,  was  totally 
unchanged  in  its  appearance,  and  weighed  1.98  gr.  Thia 
Tabasheer  being  gradually  heated  till  red  hot^  did  not 
become  in  the  least  black,  or  lose  much  of  its  weight,  a 
proof  that  no  acid  of  sugar  had  fixed  in  it. 

With  Uquid  alkalies. 

i  IX.  (A)  Some  liquid  caustic  vegetable  alkali  being* 
heated  in  a  phial,  Tabasheer  was  added  to  it,  which  dis* 
solved  very  readily,  and  in  considerable  quantity.  When 
the  alkali  would  not  take  up  any  more,  it  was  set  by  to  cool^ 
but  was  not  found  next  morning  to  have  crystallized,  or  un- 
dergone any  change,  though  it  had  become  very  concen- 
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trated,  daring  the  boiling,  by  the  evaporation  of  much  of. 
the  water. 

(B)  This  solution  had  an  alkaline  taste,  but  seeminglj* 
with  little,  if  any,  causticity. 

(C)  A  drop  of  it  changed  to  green  a  watery  tincture  of 
dried  red  cabbage. 

(D)  Some  of  this  solution  was  exposed  in  a  shallow  glass 
to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  warm  room.  At  the  end 
of  a  day  or  two  it  was  converted  into  a  firm,  milky  jelly* 
After  a  few  days  more,  this  jelly  was  become  whiter,  more- 
opaque,  and  had  dried  and  cracked  into  several  pieces,  and 
finally  it  became  quite  dry,  and  curled  up  and  separatedl 
from  the  glass. 

The  same  change  took  place  when  the  solution  had  been 
diluted  with  several  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  only 
the  jelly  was  much  thinner,  and  dried  into  a  white  powder. 

Some  of  this  solution,  kept  for  many  weeks  in  a  bottle 
closely  stopped,  did  not  become  a  jelly,  or  undergo  any 
change. 

(E)  A  small  quantity  of  this  solution  was  let  fall  into  a 
proportionably  large  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  whose  spe- 
cific gravity  was  .888.  The  mixture  immediately  became 
turbid,  and,  on  standing,  a  dense  fluid  settled  to  the  bottom, 
and  which,  when  the  bottle  was  hastily  inverted,  fell  through 
the  spirit  of  wine  in  round  drops,  like  a  ponderous  oil. 

The  supernatant  spirit  of  wine  being  carefully  decanted 
off,  some  distilled  water  was  added  to  this  thick  fluid,  by 
which  it  was  wholly  dissolved.  This  solution,  exposed  to 
the  air,  shewed  phsenomena  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
undiluted  solution  (D). 

The  decanted  spirit  being  also  left  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
shallow  glass  vessel,  did  not,  after  many  days,  either  deposit 
a  sensible  quantity  of  precipitate,  or  become  gelatinous; 
but  having  evaporated  nearly  away,  left  a  few  drops  of  a 
liquor  which  made  infusion  of  red  cabbage  green ;  and,  on 
the  addition  of  some  pure  marine  acid,  effervesced  violently. 
No  precipitate  fell  during  this  saturation  with  the  acid ;  nor 
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§  XI.  (A)  27  gr.  of  Tabasheer  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
were  put  into  an  open  tin  vessel  with  100  gr.  of  crystals  of 
fioda,  and  some  distilled  water,  and  this  mixture  was  made 
boil  for  three  hours.  The  clear  liquor  was  then  poured  off, 
and  the  Tabasheer  was  digested  in  some  pure  marine  acid; 
after  some  time  this  acid  was  decanted,  and  the  Tabasheer 
washed  with  distilled  water,  which  was  then  added  to  the 
acid. 

(B)  This  Tabasheer  was  put  back  into  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion, which  seemed  not  impaired  by  the  foregoing  process, 
and  again  boiled  for  a  considerable  time.  The  liquor  was 
then  poured  from  it  while  hot,  and  the  Tabasheer  edulco- 
rated with  some  cold  distilled  water,  which  was  afterwards 
mixed  with  this  hot  solution,  in  which  it  instantly  caused  a 
precipitation.  On  heating  the  mixture  it  became  clear 
again ;  but  as  it  cooled  it  changed  wholly  into  a  thin  jelly ; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  it  separated  into  two  por- 
tions, the  jelly  settling  in  a  denser  state  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  leaving  a  limpid  liquor  over  it. 

(C)  The  Tabasheer  remaining  (B)  was  boiled  in  pure  ma- 
rine acid ;  the  acid  was  then  poured  off,  and  the  Tabasheer 
•edulcorated  with  some  distilled  water,  which  was  afterwards 
mixed  with  the  acid. 

(D)  The  remaining  Tabasheer  collected,  washed,  and 
dried,  weighed  24  gr.  and  seemed  not  to  be  altered. 

(E)  The  acid  liquors  (A  and  C)  were  mixed  together,  and 
saturated  with  soda,  but  afforded  no  precipitate. 

(F)  The  alkaline  mixture  (B)  was  poured  upon  a  filter, 
the  clear  liquor  came  through,  leaving  the  jelly  on  the  paper. 

Some  of  this  clear  liquor,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  saucer, 
at  the  end  of  some  days  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  a  gel- 
atinous matter ;  after  some  days  more,  the  whole  fluid  part 
exhaled,  and  the  saucer  became  covered  with  regular  crys- 
tals of  soda,  which  afforded  no  precipitate  during  their  solu- 
tion in  vitriolic  acid.  What  had  appeared  like  a  jelly  while 
moist,  assumed,  on  drying,  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
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This  powder  was  insoluble  in  vitriolic  acid,  and  seemed  still 
to  be  Tabasheer. 

Some  of  this  clear  liquor,  mixed  with  marine  acid,  effer- 
vesced; did  not  afford  any  precipitate;  but,  on  standing- 
some  days,  the  mixture  became  slightly  gelatinous. 

(G)  Some  of  the  thick  jelly  remaining  on  the  filter,  being- 
boiled  in  water  and  in  marine  acid,  appeared  insoluble  in 
both,  and  seemed  to  agree  entirely  with  the  above  powder 
(F). 

With  dry  alkalies. 

§  XII-  (A)  Tabasheer  melted  on  the  charcoal  at  the  blow* 
pipe  with  soda,  with  considerable  effervescence.  When  the 
proportion  of  alkali  was  large,  the  Tabasheer  quickly  dis- 
solved, and  the  whole  spread  on  the  coal,  soaked  into  it,  and 
vanished ;  but,  by  adding  the  alkali  to  the  bit  of  Tabasheer 
in  exceedingly  small  quantities  at  a  time,  this  substance  was- 
converted  into  a  pearl  of  clear  colourless  glass. 

(B)  5  gr.  of  Tabasheer,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  were 
melted  in  a  platina  crucible  with  100  gr.  of  crystals  of  soda. 
The  mass  obtained  was  white  and  opaque,  and  weighed  40.2 
gr.  Put  into  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  it  wholly  dissolved. 
An  excess  of  marine  acid  let  fiill  into  this  solution  produced 
an  effervescence,  and  changed  it  into  a  jelly.  This  mixture 
was  stirred  about,  and  then  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  jelly 
left  on  the  paper  did  not  dissolve  in  marine  acid  by  ebulli- 
tion ;  collected,  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  dried,  it 
weighed  4.5  gr.  and  seemed  to  be  the  Tabasheer  unaltered. 

The  liquor  which  had  come  through  being  saturated  with 
mineral  alkali  yielded  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  red 
precipitate,  which  was  the  colouring  matter  of  the  pink 
blotting  paper  through  which  it  had  been  passed. 

(C)  10  gr.  of  Tabasheer,  reduced  to  powder,  were  mLxed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  soda,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crys- 
tallization by  heat.  This  mixture  was  put  into  a  platina 
crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  fire  for  15'.  It  was  then 
found  converted  into  a  transparent  glass  of  a  slight  yellow 
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colour.  This  glass  was  broken  into  pieces,  and  boiled  in 
marine  acid.  No  effervescence  appeared ;  but  the  glass  was 
dissolved  into  a  jelly.  This  jelly,  collected  on  a  filter,  well 
washed  and  dried,  weighed  7.7  gr. 

The  acid  liquor  which  came  through,  on  saturation  with 
soda,  afforded  not  the  least  precipitate ;  but,  after  standing 
a  day  or  two,  it  changed  into  a  thin  jelly.  This  collected 
on  a  filter  was  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  boiled 
in  marine  acid,  but  did  not  dissolve.  Being  again  edulco* 
rated,  and  made  red  hot,  it  weighed  1.6  gr.  The  filtered 
liquor  (B)  would  in  all  probability  have  changed  similarly  to 
a  jelly,  had  it  been  kept.  These  precipitates  were  analo- 
gous to  those  §  IX.  (I). 

(D)  An  equal  weight  of  vegetable  alkali  and  Tabasheer 
were  melted  together  in  the  platina  crucible.  The  glass 
produced  was  transparent ;  but  it  had  a  fiery  taste,  and  soon 
attracted  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  dissolved  into  a  thick 
liquor.  But  two  parts  of  vegetable  alkali,  with  three  of 
Tabasheer,  yielded  a  transparent  glass,  which  was  perma- 
nent. 

Treated  vnth  other  fluxes. 

§  XIII.  (A)  A  fragment  of  Tabasheer  put  into  glass  of 
borax,  and  urged  at  the  blow-pipe,  contracted  very  consid- 
erably in  size,  the  same  as  when  heated  per  se;  after  which 
it  continued  turniug  about  in  the  flux,  dissolving  with  great 
difficulty  and  very  slowly.  When  the  solution  was  effected, 
the  saline  pearl  remained  perfectly  clear  and  colourless. 

(B)  With  phosphoric  ammoniac  (made  by  saturating  the 
acid  obtained  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  with 
caustic  volatile  alkali)  the  Tabasheer  very  readily  melted 
on  the  charcoal  at  the  blow-pipe,  with  effervescence,  into  a 
white  frothy  bead. 

(C)  Fused,  by  the  same  means,  on  a  plate  of  platina,  with 
the  vitriols  of  tartar  and  soda,  it  appeared  entirely  to  resist 
their  action ;  the  little  particles  employed  continuing  to  re- 
volve in  the  fluid  globules  without  sustaining  any  sensible 
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dimination  of  size,  and  the  saliiie  beads  on  cooling  assumed 
their  usaal  opacity. 

(D)  A  bit  of  Tabasheer  was  laid  on  a  plate  of  silver,  and 
a  little  litharge  was  put  over  it,  and  then  melted  with  the 
blow-pipe.  It  immediately  acted  on  the  Tabasheer,  and 
covered  it  with  a  white  glassy  glazing.  By  the  addition  of 
more  litharge  the  mass  was  brought  to  a  round  bead;  though 
with  considerable  difficulty.  This  bead  bore  melting  on  the 
charcoal,  without  any  reduction  of  the  lead,  but  could  not 
be  obtained  transparent 

(E)  The  ease  with  which  this  substance  had  melted  with 
vegetable  ashes,  led  to  the  trial  of  it  with  pure  calcareous 
earth.  A  fragment  of  Tabasheer,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  bit 
of  glass,  was  rubbed  over  with  some  powdered  whiting.  As 
soon  as  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  melted 
with  considerable  effervescence ;  but  could  not,  even  on  the 
charcoal,  and  with  the  addition  of  more  whiting,  be  brought 
to  a  transparent  state,  or  reduced  into  a  round  bead. 

£qual  weights  of  Tabasheer  and  pure  calcareous  spar, 
both  reduced  to  fine  powder,  were  irregularly  mixed,  and 
exposed  in  the  platina  crucible  to  a  strong  fire  in  a  forge  for 
20' ;  but  did  not  even  concrete  together. 

(F)  When  magnesia  was  used,  no  fusion  took  place  at  the 
blow-pipe. 

(G)  Equal  parts  of  Tabasheer,  whiting,  and  earth  of 
alum  precipitated  by  mild  volatile  alkali,  were  mixed  in  a 
state  of  powder,  and  submitted  in  the  platina  crucible  to  a 
strong  fire  for  20%  but  were  afterwards  found  unmelted. 

Ezamination  of  the  other  spedmena. 

No.L 

This  parcel  contained  particles  of  three  kinds;  some 
white,  of  a  smooth  texture,  much  resembling  the  foregoing 
sort ;  others  of  the  same  appearance,  but  yellowish ;  and 
others  greatly  similar  to  bits  of  dried  mould. 

The  white  and  yellowish  pieces  were  so  soft  as  to  be  very 
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easily  rubbed  to  powder  between  the  fingers.  They  had  a 
disagreeable  taste,  something  like  that  of  rhubarb.  Put 
into  water,  the  white  bits  scarcely  grew  at  all  transparent ; 
but  the  yellow  ones  became  so  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  brown  earth-like  pieces  were  harder  than  the  above, 
had  little  taste,  floated  upon  water,  and  remained  opaque. 

Exposed  to  the  blow-pipe,  they  all  charred  and  grew 
black;  the  last  variety  even  burned  with  a  flame.  When 
the  vegetable  matter  was  consumed,  the  pieces  remained 
white,  and  then  had  exactly  the  appearance,  and  possessed 
all  the  properties,  of  the  foregoing  Tabaeheer  from  Hydra- 
bad,  and  like  it  melted  with  soda  into  a  transparent  glass. 

No.  11. 

Also  consisted  of  bits  of  three  sorts. 

(a)  Some  white,  nearly  opaque. 

(6)  A  few  small  very  transparent  particles,  shewing,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  blue  and  yellow  colour,  by  the  different 
direction  of  light. 

(c)  Coarse,  brownish  pieces  of  a  grained  texture. 

These  all  had  exactly  the  same  taste,  hardness,  &c.,  and 
shewed  the  same  effects  at  the  blow-pipe,  as  No.  I. 

27  gr.  of  this  Tabasheer  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible, 
burned  with  a  yellowish  white  flame,  lost  2.9  gr.  in  weight, 
and  became  so  similar  to  the  Hydrabad  kind  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  it. 

Some  of  this  Tabasheer  put  into  a  crucible,  not  made  very 
hot  emitted  a  smell  something  like  tobacco  ashes,  but  not 
the  kind  of  perfume  discovered  in  that  from  Hydrabad, 
§  IV.  (E). 

No.  IV. 

All  the  pieces  of  this  parcel  were  of  one  appearance,  and 
a  good  deal  resembled,  in  their  texture,  the  third  variety  of 
No.  n.  Their  colour  was  white;  their  hardness  such  as 
very  difficultly  to  be  broken  by  pressure  between  the  fingers. 
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In  the  mouth  they  immediately  fell  to  a  pulpy  powder,  and 
had  no  taste. 

A  bit  exposed  on  the  charcoal  to  the  blow-pipe  became 
black,  melted  like  some  vegetable  matters,  caught  flame, 
and  burnt  to  a  botryoid  inflated  coal,  which  soon  entirely 
consumed  away,  and  vanished. 

A  piece  put  into  water  -fell  to  a  powder.  The  mixture 
being  boiled,  this  powder  dissolved,  and  turned  the  whole 
to  a  jelly. 

These  properties  are  exactly  those  of  common  starch. 

No.V. 

Agreed  entirely  with  No.  IV.  in  appearance,  properties, 
and  nature. 

No.  VI. 

The  pieces  of  this  parcel  were  white,  quite  opaque,  and 
considerably  hard.  Their  taste  and  effects  at  the  blow-pipe, 
were  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the  Hydrabad  kind* 

No.  vn. 

Much  resembled  No.  VI.  only  was  rather  softer,  and 
seemed  to  blacken  a  little  when  first  heated.  With  fluxes 
at  the  blow-pipe  it  shewed  the  same  effects  as  all  the  above. 

Conclusion. 

1.  It  appears  from  these  experiments,  that  all  the  parcels, 
except  No.  IV.  and  V.  consisted  of  genuine  Tabasheer;  but 
that  those  kinds,  immediately  taken  from  the  plant,  con- 
tained a  certain  portion  of  a  vegetable  matter,  which  was 
wanting  in  the  specimens  procured  from  the  shops,  and 
which  had  probably  been  deprived  of  this  admixture  by 
calcination,  of  which  operation  a  partial  blackness,  observ- 
able on  some  of  the  pieces  of  No.  m.  and  VI.  are  doubtless 
the  traces.  This  accounts  also  for  the  superior  hardness 
an(}  diminished  tastes  of  these  sorts. 
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2.  The  nature  of  this  substance  is  very  different  from 
^hat  might  have  been  expected  in  the  product  of  a  vegeta- 
ble. Its  indestructibility  by  fire;  its  total  resistance  to 
acids ;  its  uniting  by  fusion  with  alkalies  in  certain  propor- 
tions into  a  white  opaque  mass,  in  others  into  a  transparent 
permanent  glass ;  and  its  being  again  separable  from  these 
compounds,  entirely  unchanged  by  acids,  &c.,  seem  to  afford 
the  strongest  reasons  to  consider  it  as  perfectly  identical 
^th  common  sUiceous  earth. 

Yet  from  pure  quartz  it  may  be  thought  to  differ  in  some 
material  particulars ;  such  as  4n  its  fusing  with  calcareous 
•earth,  in  some  of  its  effects  with  liquid  alkalies,  in  its  taste, 
and  its  specific  gravity. 

But  its  taste  may  arise  merely  from  its  divided  state,  for 
chalk  and  powdery  magnesia  both  have  tastes,  and  tastes 
which  are  very  similar  to  that  of  pure  Tabasheer ;  but  when 
these  earths  are  taken  in  the  denser  state  of  crystals,  they 
are  found  to  be  quite  insipid;  so  Tabasheer,  when  made 
more  solid  by  exposure  to  a  pretty  strong  heat,  is  no  longer 
perceived,  when  chewed,  to  act  upon  the  palate,  §  IV.  (A). 

And,  on  accurate  comparison,  its  effects  with  liquid  alka^ 
lies  have  not  appeared  peculiar ;  for  though  it  was  found  on 
trial,  that  the  powder  of  common  flints,  when  boiled  in  some 
of  the  same  liquid  caustic  alkali  employed  at  §  IX.  (A)  was 
scarcely  at  all  acted  upon ;  and  that  the  very  little  which 
was  dissolved,  was  soon  precipitated  again,  in  the  form  of 
minute  ^ccu/t,  on  exposing  the  solution  to  the  air,  and  was 
immediately  thrown  down  on  the  admixture  of  an  acid ;  yet 
the  precipitate  obtained  from  Ugmr  silicum  by  marine  acid 
was  discovered,  even  when  dry  to  dissolve  readily  in  this 
alkali,  but  while  still  moist  to  do  so  very  copiously,  even 
without  the  assistance  of  heat;  and  some  of  this  solution, 
thus  saturated  with  siliceous  matter  by  ebullition,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  a  shallow  glass,  became  a  jelly  by  the 
next  day,  and  the  day  after  dried,  and  cracked,  &c.,  exactly 
like  the  mixtures  §  IX.  (D  and  E).  And  another  portion  of 
this  solution  mixed  with  marine  acid  afforded  no  precipi- 
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tate,  and  remaiaed  peifectly  unaffected  for  two  days ;  bat  on 
the  third  it  was  converted  into  a  firm  jelly  like  that  §  IX. 
(F). 

As  gypenm  is  fonnd  to  melt  p^  ae  at  the  blow-pipe,  thoagh 
refractory  to  the  strongest  heat  that  can  be  made  in  a  f^- 
nace,  it  was  thought  that  possibly  siliceous  and  calcareons 
earths  might  flux  together  by  this  means,  though  they  resist 
the  utmost  power  of  common  fires ;  but  experiment  showed 
that  in  this  respect  quartz  did  not  agree  with  Tabasheer. 
But  this  difference  seems  much  too  likely  to  depend  on  the 
admixture  of  a  little  foreign  matter  in  the  latter  body,  to 
admit  of  its  being  made  the  grounds  for  considering  it  as  a 
new  substance,  in  opposition  to  so  many  more  material 
points  in  which  it  agrees  with  silex. 

'Sot  can  much  weight  be  laid  on  the  inferior  specific  grav- 
ity of  a  body  so  very  porous.  The  infusibility  of  the  mix- 
ture I  XIIL  (6)  depended  also,  probably,  either  on  an 
inaccuracy  in  the  proportions  of  the  earths  to  each  other,  or 
on  a  deficiency  of  heat. 

8.  Of  the  three  bamboos  which  were  not  split  before  the 
Royal  Society,  I  have  opened  two.  The  Tabasheer  found 
in  them  agreed  entirely  in  its  properties  with  that  of  No.  L 
and  IL 

It  was  observed  that  all  the  Tabasheer  in  the  same  joint 
was  exactly  of  the  same  appearance.  In  one  joint  it  was  all 
similar  to  the  yellowish  sort  "So.  L  In  another  joint  of  the 
same  bamboo,  it  resembled  the  variety  (c)  of  No.  n.  Prob* 
ably,  therefore,  the  parcels  from  Dr.  Russell,  containing 
each  several  varieties  of  this  substance,  arose  from  the  pro- 
duce of  many  joints  having  been  mixed  together. 

4.  The  ashes,  obtained  by  burning  the  bamboo,  boiled  in 
marine  acid,  left  a  very  large  quantity  of  a  whitish  insolu- 
ble powder,  which,  fused  at  the  blow-pipe  with  soda,  eflTer- 
vesced  and  formed  a  transparent  glass.  Only  the  middle 
part  of  the  joints  was  burned,  the  knots  were  sawed  ofiT^ 
lest  being  porous,  Tabasheer  might  be  mechanically  lodged 
in  them.    However,  the  great  quantity  of  this  remaining: 
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substance  shews  it  to  be  an  essential,  constituent  part  of 
the  wood. 

The  ashes  of  common  charcoal,  digested  in  marine  acid, 
left  in  the  same  manner  an  insoluble  residuum  which  fused 
with  soda  with  effervescence,  and  formed  glass;  but  the 
proportion  of  this  matter  to  the  ashes  was  greatly  less  than 
in  the  foregoing  case. 

5.  Since  the  above  experiments  were  made,  a  singular 
circumstance  has  presented  itself.  A  green  bamboo,  cut  in 
the  hot-house  of  Dr.  Pitcairn,  at  Islington,  was  judged  to 
contain  Tabasheer  in  one  of  its  joints,  from  a  rattling  noise 
discoverable  on  shaking  it;  but  being  split  by  Sir  Joseph 
Bakes,  it  was  found  to  contain,  not  ordinary  Tabasheer,  but 
a  solid  pebble,  about  the  size  of  half  a  pea. 

Externally  this  pebble  was  of  an  irregular  rounded  form, 
of  a  dark-brown  or  black  colour.  Internally  it  was  reddish 
brown,  of  a  close  dull  texture,  much  like  some  martial  sili- 
ceous stones.  In  one  corner  there  were  shining  particles, 
which  appeared  to  be  crystals,  but  too  minute  to  be  distin- 
guished even  with  the  microscope. 

This  substance  was  so  hard  as  to  cut  glass ! 

A  fragment  of  it  exposed  to  the  blow-pipe  on  the  char- 
coal did  not  grow  white,  contract  in  size,  melt,  or  undergo 
any  change.  Put  into  borax  it  did  not  dissolve,  bu,t  lost  its 
colour,  and  tinged  the  flux  green.  With  soda  it  effervesced, 
and  formed  a  round  bead  of  opaque  black  glass. 

These  two  beads,  digested  in  some  perfectly  pure  and 
white  marine  acid,  only  partially  dissolved,  and  tinged  this 
menstruum  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour ;  and  from  this  so- 
lution Prussite  of  tartar,  so  pure  as  not,  under  many  hours, 
to  produce  a  blue  colour  with  the  above  pure  marine  acid, 
instantly  threw  down  a  very  copious  Prussian  blue. 

P.  S. — In  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Hvdra- 

bad  Tabasheer,  §  I.  (G),  great  care  was  taken  in  both  the 

experiments  that  every  bit  was  thoroughly  penetrated  with 

the  water,  and  transparent  to  its  very  centre,  before  its 

weight  in  the  water  was  determined. 
2 
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A  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  SOME  CALAMINES. 


From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London, 
,   Vol.  XCIII,  page  12.— Read  November,  18, 1802. 


K'otwitbstanding  the  experiments  of  Bergman  and  others, 
on  those  ores  of  zinc  which  are  called  calamine,  much  uncer- 
tainty still  subsisted  on  the  subject  of  them.  Their  consti- 
tution was  far  from  decided,  nor  was  it  even  determined 
whether  all  calamines  were  of  the  same  species,  or  whether 
there  were  several  kinds  of  them. 

The  Abbe  Hauy,  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  great  knowl- 
edge in  crystallography  and  mineralogy,  has  adhered,  in 
his  late  work,*  to  the  opinions  he  had  before  advanced,t 
that  calamines  were  all  of  one  species,  and  contained  no 
carbonic  acid,  being  a  simple  calx  of  zinc,  attributing  the 
eflervescence  which  he  found  some  of  them  to  produce  with 
acids,  to  an  accidental  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  to  obtain  a  more 
certain  knowledge  of  these  ores;  and  their  results  will 
show  the  necessity  there  was  for  their  farther  investigation, 
and  hgw  wide  from  the  truth  have  been  the  opinions 
adopted  concerning  them. 

Calamivje  from  Bleyherg. 

a.  The  specimen  which  furnished  the  subject  of  this 
article,  was  said  by  the  German  of  whom  it  was  purchased, 
to  have  come  from  the  mines  of  Bleyberg  in  Carinthia. 

It  was  in  the  form  of  a  sheet  stalactite,  spread  over  small 
fragments  of  limestone.  It  %vas  not  however  at  all  crys- 
talline, but  of  the  dull  earthy  appearance  of  chalk,  though, 
on  comparison,  of  a  finer  grain  and  closer  texture. 

It  was  quite  white,  perfectly  opaque,  and  adhered  to  the 
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tongue ;  68.0  grs.  of  it,  in  small  bits,  immersed  in  distilled 
water,  absorbed  19.8  grs.  of  it,  z=  0.29. 

It  admitted  of  being  scraped  by  the  nail  though  with 
some  difficulty :  scraped  with  a  knife,  it  afforded  no  light. 

68.1  grs.  of  it,  broken  into  small  pieces,  expelled  19,0  grs. 
of  distilled  water  from  a  stopple  bottle.  Hence  its  density 
=  8.584.  In  another  trial,  18.96  grs.  at  a  heat  of  65° 
Fahrenheit,  displaced  5.27  grs.  of  distilled  water ;  hence 
the  density  =  3.598.  The  bits,  in  both  cases,  were  entirely 
penetrated  with  water. 

b.  Subjected  to  the  action  of  the  blowpipe  on  the  coal,  it 
became  yellow  the  moment  it  was  heated,  but  recovered  its 
pristine  whiteness  on  being  let  cool.  This  quality,  of  tem- 
porarily changing  their  colour  by  heat,  is  common  to  most, 
if  not  all,  metallic  oxides ;  the  white  growing  yellow,  the 
yellow  red,  the  red  black. 

Urged  with  the  blue  flame,  it  became  extremely  friable ; 
spread  yellow  flowers  on  the  coal ;  and,  on  continuing  the 
fire  no  very  long  time,  entirely  exhaled.  If  the  flame  was 
directed  against  the  flowers,  which  had  settled  on  the  coal, 
they  shone  with  a  vivid  light.  A  bit  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
slip  of  glass,  wasted  nearly  as  quickly  as  on  the  coal. 

It  dissolved  in  borax  and  microcosmic  salt,  with  a  slight 
effervescence,  and  yielded  clear  colourless  glasses;  but 
which  became  opaque  on  cooling,  if  over  saturated.  Car- 
bonate of  soda  had  not  any  action  on  it. 

c.  68.0  grs.  of  this  calamine  dissolved  in  dilute  vitriolic 
acid  with  a  brisk  effervescence,  and  emitted  9.2  grs.  of  car- 
bonic acid.  The  solution  was  white  and  turbid,  and  on 
standing  deposited  a  white  powder,  which,  collected  on  a 
small  filter  of  gauze  paper,  and  well  edulcorated  and  let 
dry,  weighed  only  0.86  gr.  This  sediment,  tried  at  the 
blowpipe,  melted  first  into  an  opaque  white  matter,  and  then 
partially  reduced  into  lead.  It  was  therefore,  probably,  a 
mixture  of  vitriol  of  lead  and  vitriol  of  lime. 

The  filtered  solution,  gently  exhaled  to  dryness,  and  kept 
over  a  spirit-lamp  till  the  water  of  crystallization  of  the 
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salt  and  all  superfluous  vitriolic  acid  were  driven  off,  af- 
forded 96.7  grs.  of  perfectly  dry,  or  arid^  white  salt  Oa 
re-solution  in  water,  and  crystallization,  this  saline  matter 
proved  to  be  wholly  vitriol  of  zinc,  excepting  an  inappre- 
tiable  quantity  of  vitriol  of  lime  in  capillary  crystals,  due,, 
without  doubt,  to  a  slight  and  accidental  admixture  of  some 
portion  of  the  calcareous  fragments  on  which  this  calamine 
had  been  deposited.  Pure  martial  prussiate  of  tartar^ 
threw  down  a  white  precipitate  from  the  solution  of  this- 
salt. 

In  another  experiment,  20.0  grs.  of  this  calamine  afforded 
28.7  grs..  of  arid  vitriol  of  zinc. 

d.  10  grs.  of  this  calamine  were  dissolved  in  pure  marine 
acid,  with  heat.     On  cooling,  small  capillary  crystals  of 
muriate  of  lead  formed  in  the  solution.     This  solution  was 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  filtered  liquor  let 
exhale  slowly  in  the  air ;  but  it  furnished  only  crystals  of 
muriate  of  soda. 

tf.  10  grs.  dissolved  in  acetous  acid  without  leaving  any 
residuum.  By  gentle  evaporation,  20.3  grs.  =  2.03,  of  ace- 
tite  of  zinc,  in  the  usual  hexagonal  plates,  were  obtained. 
These  crystals  were  permanent  in  the  air,  and  no  other 
kind  of  salt  could  be  perceived  amongst  them. 

Neither  solution  of  vitriolated  tartar,  nor  vitriolic  acid,, 
occasioned  the  slightest  turbidness  in  the  solution  of  these 
crystals,  either  immediately  or  on  standing;  a  proof  that 
the  quantity  of  lime  and  lead  in  this  solution,  if  any,  was 
excessively  minute. 

/.  A  bit  of  this  calamine,  weighing  20.6  grs.  being  made 
red  hot  in  a  covered  tobacco-pipe,  became  very  brittle,  di- 
viding on  the  slightest  touch  into  prisms,  like  those  of 
starch,  and  lost  5.9  grs.  of  its  weight  =  0.286.  After  this, 
it  dissolved  slowly  and  difficultly  in  vitriolic  acid,  without 
any  effervescence. 

*  Dry^  as  opposed  to  wet  or  damp,  which  are  only  degrees  of  each  other, 
merely  implies  free  from  mechanicaUy  admixed  water.  AridLy  may  be  ap> 
propriated  to  express  the  state  of  being  devoid  of  combined  water. 
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According  to  these  experiments,  this  calamine  consists  of 

Calx  of  zinc  -  -  .  0.714 

Carbonic  acid        ...  0.135 

Water  ....  Q.isi 


1.000. 

The  carbonates  of  lime  and  lead  in  it  are  mere  accidental 
admixtures,  and  in  too  small  quantity  to  deserve  notice. 

Oalamine  from  Somersetshire. 

a.  This  calamine  came  from  Mendip  Hills  in  Somerset- 
shire. 

It  had  a  mammillated  form ;  was  of  a  dense  crystalline 
texture ;  semitransparent  at  its  edges,  and  in  its  small  frag- 
ments; and  upon  the  whole  very  similar,  in  its  general 
appearance,  to  calcedony. 

It  was  tinged,  exteriorly,  brown ;  but  its  interior  colour 
was  a  greenish  yellow. 

It  had  considerable  hardness;  it  admitted  however  of 
being  scraped  by  a  knife  to  a  white  powder. 

56.8  grs.  of  it  displaced  13.1  grs.  of  water,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  65®  Fahrenheit.    Hence  its  density  =  4.336. 

6.  Exposed  to  the  blowpipe,  it  became  opaque,  more 
yellow,  and  friable ;  spread  flowers  on  the  coal,  and  con- 
sequently volatilized,  but  not  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
foregoing  kind  from  Bleyberg. 

It  dissolved  in  borax  and  microcosmic  salt,  with  efferves- 
cence, yielding  colourless  glasses.  Carbonate  of  soda  had 
no  action  on  it. 

(?.  It  dissolved  in  vitriolic  acid  with  a  brisk  effervescence; 
and  67.9  grs.  of  it  emitted  24.5  grs.  z=z  0.360,  of  carbonic 
acid.  This  solution  was  colourless ;  and  no  residuum  was 
left.  By  evaporation,  it  afforded  only  vitriol  of  zinc,  in 
pure  limpid  crystals. 

cL  23.0  grs.  in  small  bits,  made  red  hot  in  a  covered 
tobacco-pipe,  lost  8.1  grs.  =  0.352.    It  then  dissolved  slowly 
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and  difficaltly  in  vitriolic  acid^  withoat  any  emission  of  car- 
bonic acid ;  and,  on  gently  exhaling  the  solution^  and  heat- 
ing the  salt  obtained,  till  the  ezpnlsion  of  all  snperabandant 
vitriolic  acid  and  all  water,  29.8  grs*  of  arid  vitriol  of  zinc 
were  obtained.  This  dry  salt  was  wholly  soluble  again  in 
water;  and  solution  of  pure  martial  prussiate  of  soda  oc» 
cadoned  a  white  precipitate  in  it 
This  calamine  hence  consists  of 

Carbonic  add        ...  0.352 

Calx  of  zinc  ...  0.648 


1-000. 
Cakanine  fram  Derbyshire. 

a.  This  calamine  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  crystals, 
about  the  size  of  tobacco-seeds,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
which  appeared,  from  the  shape  of  the  mass  of  them,  to 
have  been  deposited  on  the  surfiice  of  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  of  the  form  of  Fig.  28,  Plate  IV.  of  the  CnstaUo^ 
graphic  of  BoMfi  bb  L'Isle. 

The  smallness  of  these  calamine  crystals,  and  a  want  of 
sharpness,  rendered  it  impossible  to  determine  their  form 
with  certainty ;  they  were  evidently,  however,  rhomboids, 
whose  feces  were  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  rectangular,  and 
which  were  incomplete  along  their  six  intermediate  edges, 
apparently  like  Fig.  78,  Plate  IV.  of  Romk  db  L'Islb. 

22.1  grs.  of  these  crystals,  at  a  heat  of  57^  Fahhkxhbit, 
displaced  5.1  grs.  of  water,  which  gives  their  density  a 
4.833. 

Heat  did  not  excite  any  electricity  in  these  crystals. 

b.  Before  the  blowpipe,  they  grew  more  yellow  and 
opaque,  and  spread  flowers  on  the  coaL  They  dissolved 
wholly  in  borax  and  microcoemic  salt,  with  effervescence. 

c.  22.0  grs.  during  their  solution  in  vitriolic  acid,  effer- 
vesced, and  lost  7.8  grs.  of  carbonic  acid  =  0.354.  This 
solution  was  colourless,  and  afforded  26.8  grs.  of  arid  vitriol 
of  zinc,  which,  redissolved  in  water,  shot  wholly  into  clear 
colourless  prisms  of  this  salt. 
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d.  9.2  grs.  of  these  crystals,  ignited  in  a  covered  tobacco- 
pipCy  lost  3.2  grs.  =  0.3478 ;  hence,  these  crystals  consist  of 

Carbonic  acid        -  -  -  0.348 

Calx  of  zinc  -  -  -  0.652 


1.000. 


Electrical  Calamine. 


The  Abb6  Hauy  has  considered  this  kind  as  differing 
from  the  other  calamines  only  in  the  circumstance  of  being 
in  distinct  crystals;  but  it  has  already  appeared,  in  the 
instance  of  the  Derbyshire  calamine,  that  all  crystals  of 
calamine  are  not  electric  by  heat,  and  hence,  that  it  is  not 
merely  to  being  in  this  state  that  this  species  owes  the  above 
quality.  And  the  following  experiments,  on  some  crystals 
of  electric  calamine  from  Ilegbania  in  Hungary,  can  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a  combination  of  calx  of  zinc  with 
quartz ;  since  the  quantity  of  quartz  obtained,  and  the  per- 
fect regularity  and  transparency  of  these  crystals,  make  it 
impossible  to  suppose  it  a  foreign  admixture  in  them. 

a.  23.45  grs.  of  .these  Regbania  crystals,  displaced  6.8  grs. 
of  distilled  water,  from  a  stopple-bottle,  at  the  temperature 
of  64®  Fahrbnhbit  ;  their  specific  gravity  is  therefore  =« 
8.434. 

The  form  of  these  crystals  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
Figure. 


^ 


z 


ae 
ae 
be 
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90". 
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They  were  not  scratched  by  a  pin ;  a  knife  marked  them. 

b.  One  of  these  crystals,  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe, decrepitated  and  became  opaque,  and  shone  with  a 
green  light,  but  seemed  totally  infusible. 

Borax  and  microcosmic  salt  dissolved  these  crystals,  with- 
out any  effervescence,  producing  clear  colourless  glasses. 
Carbonate  of  soda  had  little  if  any  action  on  them. 

c.  According  to  Mr.  Pelletier*s  experiments*  on  the 
calamine  of  Fribourg  in  Brisgaw,  which  is  undoubtedly  of 
this  species,  its  composition  is. 

Quartz  -  -  -  0.60 

Calx  of  zinc  -  -  -  0.88 

Water  -  -  -  0.12 


1.00. 

The  experiments  on  the  Kegbania  crystals  have  had 
different  results ;  but,  though  made  on  much  smaller  quan- 
tities, they  will  perhaps  not  be  found,  on  repetition,  less  in 
conformity  with  nature. 

28.45  grs.  heated  red  hot  in  a  covered  crucible,  decrepi- 
tated a  little,  and  became  opaque,  and  lost  1.05  gr.  but  did 
not  fall  to  powder  or  grow  friable.  It  was  found  that  this 
matter  was  not  in  the  least  deprived  of  its  electrical  quality 
by  being  ignited ;  and  hence,  while  hot,  the  fragments  of 
these  decrepitated  crystals  clung  together,  and  to  the  cruci- 
ble. 

d.  22.2  grs.  of  these  decrepitated  crystals,  =  23.24  grs.  of 
the  original  crystals,  in  a  state  of  impalpable  powder,  being 
digested  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  showed 
no  effervescence ;  and  after  some  time,  the  mixture  became 
a  jelly.  Exhaled  to  dryness,  and  ignited  slightly,  to  expel 
the  superfluous  vitriolic  acid,  the  mass  weighed  87.5  grs. 

On  extraction  of  the  saline  part  by  distilled  water,  a  fine 
powder  remained,  which,  after  ignition,  weighed  5.8  grs. 
and  was  quartz. 

*  Journal  de  Phytigue^  Tome  XX.  p  424. 
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The  saline  solution  afforded  on  crystallization,  only  vitriol 
of  zinc. 

These  crystals  therefore  consist  of 

Quartz  ....         0.250 

Calx  of  zinc  -  -  -         0.683 

Water  -  -  -  -         0.044 


0.977 
Loss  ....         0.023 


1.000. 


The  water  is  most  probably  not  an  essential  element  of 
this  calamine,  or  in  it  in  the  state  of,  what  is  improperly 
called,  water  of  crystallization,  but  rather  exists  in  the  crys- 
tals in  fluid  drops  interposed  between  their  plates,  as  it  often 
is  in  crystals  of  nitre,  of  quartz,  &c.  Its  small  quantity, 
and  the  crystals  not  falling  to  powder  on  its  expulsion,  but 
retaining  almost  perfectly  their  original  solidity,  and  spath- 
ose  appearance  in  the  places  of  fracture,  and,  above  all, 
preserving  their  electrical  quality  wholly  unimpaired,  which 
would  hardly  be  the  case  after  the  loss  of  a  real  element  of 
their  constitution,  seem  to  warrant  this  opinion. 

If  the  water  is  only  accidental  in  this  calamine,  its  com- 
position, from  the  above  experiments,  will  be 

Quartz  ....         0.261 

Calx  of  zinc  -  -  -         0.739 


1.000. 


I  have  found  this  species  of  calamine  amongst  the  pro- 
ductions of  Derbyshire,  in  small  brown  crystals,  deposited, 
together  with  the  foregoing  small  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
zinc,  on  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Their  form  seems, 
as  far  as  their  minuteness  and  compression  together  would 
allow  of  judging,  nearly  or  quite  the  same  as  that  of  those 
from  Begbania ;  and  the  least  atom  of  them  immediately 
evinces  its  nature,  on  being  heated,  by  the  strong  electricity 
it  acquires.     On  their  solution  in  acids,  they  leave  quartz. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Chemistry  is  yet  so  new  a  science,  what  we  know  of  it 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  what  we  are  ignorant  of,  our 
knowledge  in  every  department  of  it  is  so  incomplete,  so 
broken,  consisting  so  entirely  of  isolated  points  thinly  scat- 
tered like  lurid  specks  on  a  vast  field  of  darkness,  that  no 
researches  can  be  undertaken  without  producing  some  facts, 
leading  to  some  consequences,  which  extend  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  immediate.object. 

1.  The  foregoing  experiments  throw  light  on  the  propor- 
tions in  which  its  elements  exist  in  vitriol  of  zinc.  23.0 
grs.  of  the  Mendip  Hill  calamine,  produced  29.8  grs.  of  arid 
vitriol  of  zinc.  These  23.0  grs.  of  calamine  contained  14.9 
grs.  of  calx  of  zinc ;  hence,  this  metallic  salt,  in  an  arid 
state,  consists  of  exactly  equal  parts  of  calx  of  zinc  and  vitri- 
olic acid. 

This  inference  is  corroborated  by  the  results  of  the  other 
experiments :  68.0  grs.  of  the  Bleyberg  calamine,  contain- 
ing 48.6  grs.  of  calx  of  zinc,  yielded  96.7  grs.  of  arid  vitriol 
of  zinc ;  and,  in  another  trial,  20.0  grs.  of  this  ore,  contain- 
ing 14.2  grs.  of  calx  of  zinc,  produced  28.7  grs.  of  arid 
vitriol  of  zinc.  The  mean  of  these  two  cases,  is  62.7  grs. 
of  arid  vitriol  of  zinc,  from  81.4  grs.  of  calx  of  zinc. 

In  the  experiment  with  the  crj'stals  of  carbonate  of  zinc 
from  Derbyshire,  14.35  grs.  of  calx  of  zinc  furnished  indeed 
only  26.8  grs.  of  arid  vitriol  of  zinc ;  a  deficiency  of  about 
yJ^,  occasioned  probably  by  some  small  inaccuracy  of  ma* 
nipulation. 

2.  When  the  simplicity  found  in  all  those  parts  of  nature 
which  are  sufficiently  known  to  discover  it  is  considered,  it 
appears  improbable  that  the  proximate  constituent  parts  of 
bodies  should  be  united  in  them,  in  the  very  remote  rela- 
tions to  each  other  in  which  analyses  generally  indicate 
them ;  and,  an  attention  to  the  subject  has  led  me  to  the 
opinion  that  such  is  in  fact  not  the  case,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  universally,  as  appears  here  with  respect 
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to  arid  vitriol  of  zinc,  fractions  of  the  compound  of  very 
low  denominators.     Possibly  in  few  cases  exceeding  five. 

The  success  which  has  appeared  to  attend  some  attempts 
to  apply  this  theory,  and  amongst  others,  to  the  composi- 
tions of  some  of  the  substances  above  analysed,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  calamine  from  Bleyberg,  induces  me  to  venture 
to  dwell  here  a  little  on  this  subject,  and  state  the  composi- 
tion of  this  calamine  which  results  from  the  system,  as, 
besides  contributing  perhaps  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
true  nature  of  this  ore,  it  may  be  the  means  likewise  of 
presenting  the  theory  under  circumstances  of  agreement 
with  experiment,  which  from  the  surprising  degree  of  near- 
ness, and  the  trying  complexity  of  the  case,  may  seem  to 
entitle  it  to  some  attention. 

From  this  calamine,  containing,  according  to  the  results 
of  the  experiments  on  the  Mendip  Hill  kind,  too  small  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  calx 
of  zinc  in  it,  and  from  its  containing  much  too  large  a  por- 
tion of  water  to  be  in  it  in  the  state  of  mere  moisture  or 
dampness,  it  seems  to  consist  of  two  matters ;  carbonate  of 
zinc,  and  a  peculiar  compound  of  zinc  and  water,  which 
may  be  named  hydrate  of  zinc. 

By  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  Mendip  Hill  cala- 
mine, corrected  by  the  theory,  carbonate  of  zinc  appears  fo 
consist  of 

Carbonic  acid  -  -  -  i 

Calx  of  zinc  -  -  .  | 

Deducting  from  the  calx  of  zinc  in  the  Bleyberg  cala- 
mine, that  portion  which  corresponds,  on  these  principles, 
to  its  yield  of  carbonic  acid,  the  remaining  quantity  of  calx 
of  zinc  and  water  are  in  such  proportions  as  to  lead,  from 
the  theory,  to  consider  hydrate  of  zinc  as  composed  of 

Calx  of  zinc  -  -  -  f    * 

Water,  or  rather  ice  -  -  J 

And,  from  these  results,  corrected  by  the  theory,  I  consider 

Bleyberg  calamine  as  consisting  of 

Carbonate  of  zinc        -  -  -  |. 

Hydrate  of  zinc  -  .  .  | 
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The  test  of  this  hypothesis,  is  in  the  quantities  of  the  re- 
mote elements  which  analysis  would  obtain  from  a  calamine 
thus  composed. 

The  following  table  will  show  how  very  insignificantly  the 
calamine  compounded  by  the  theory,  would  differ  in  this 
respect  from  the  calamine  of  nature. 

1000  parts  of  the  compound  salt  of  carbonate  and  hydrate 
of  zinc  consist  of 


Carbonate  of  sine  400  = 


Carbonic 
acid     = 

Calx  of 


400 


zinc 


8 
_  400X2  _ 


188} 


Hydrate  of  sine  =  600 


Calx  of 

zinc       s 


8 
600X8 


Ice  -    -  = 


4 
600 


=  2661 


=  450 


=-    .    .    —716} 


150 


1000. 


Great  as  is  the  agreement  between  the  quantities  of  the 
last  column  and  those  obtained  by  the  analysis  of  the 
Bleyberg  calamine,  it  would  be  yet  more  perfect,  probably, 
had  there  been,  in  this  instance,  no  sources  of  fallacy  but 
those  attached  to  chemical  operations,  such  as  errors  of 
weighing,  waste,  &c.,  but  the  differences  which  exist  are 
owing,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the  admixture  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lead,  in  the  calamine 
analysed,  and  also  to  some  portion  of  water,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly contained,  in  the  state  of  moisture,  in  so  porous 
and  bibulous  a  body. 

It  has  also  appeared,  in  the  experiments  on  the  Mendip 
Hill  calamine,  that  acids  indicate  a  greater  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  than  fire  does,  by  ^gj^^.  If  we  make  this  deduc- 
tion for  dissolved  water,  it  reduces  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  Bleyberg  calamine,  to  0.1321. 

If  we  assume  this  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  as  the  datum 
to  calculate,  on  this  system,  the  composition  of  the  calamine 
from  Bleyberg,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  results : 
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Componnd  salty  of  carbonate  of  zinc  and  hydrate 

of  zinc         .....  990.8 

Water  in  the  state  of  moisture              -           -  2.5 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lead         -  7.2 


1000.0 

It  may  be  thought  some  .corroboration  of  the  sy-stem  here 
offered,  that,  if  we  admit  the  proportions  which  it  indicates, 
the  remote  elements  of  this  ore,  while  they  are  regular  parts 
of  their  immediate  products,  by  whose  subsequent  union 
this  ore  is  engendered,  are  also  regular  fractions  of  the  ore 
itself:  thus. 

The  carbonic  acid  -  -  =  W 

The  water  -  -  -  =  W 

The  calx  of  zinc  -  -  =  if 

Hereby  displaying  that  sort  of  regularity,  in  every  point 
of  view  of  the  object,  which  so  wonderfully  characterises 
the  works  of  nature,  when  beheld  in  their  true  light. 

If  this  calamine  does  consist  of  carbonate  of  zinc  and 
hydrate  of  zinc,  in  the  regular  proportions  above  supposed, 
little  doubt  can  exist  of  its  being  a  true  chemical  combina- 
tion of  these  two  matters,  and  not  merely  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  them  in  a  pulverulent  state ;  and,  if  so,  we  may 
indulge  the  hope  of  some  day  meeting  with  this  ore  in 
regular  crystals. 

If  the  theory  here  advanced  has  any  foundation  in  truth 
the  discovery  will  introduce  a  degree  of  rigorous  accuracy 
and  certainty  into  chemistry,  of  which  this  science  was 
thought  to  be  ever  incapable,  by  enabling  the  .chemist,  like 
the  geometrician,  to  rectify  by  calculation  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  his  manual  operations,  and  by  authorising  him  to 
eliminate  from  the  essential  elements  of  a  compound,  those 
products  of  its  analysis  whose  quantity  cannot  be  reduced 
to  any  admissible  proportion. 

A  certain  knowledge  of  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
constituent  principles  of  bodies,  may  likewise  open  to  our 
view  harmonious  analogies  between  the  constitutions  of 
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related  objects,  general  laws,  &c.,  which  at  present  totally 
escape  us.  In  short,  if  it  is  founded  in  truth,  its  enabling 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  chemistry,  cannot  but  be 
productive  of  material  results.* 

3.  By  the  application  of  the  foregoing  theory  to  the 
experiments  on  the  electrical  calamine,  its  elements  will 
appear  to  be, 

Quartz  -  -  -  -  J 

Calx  of  zinc  -  -  -  f 

A  small  quantity  of  the  calamine  having  escaped  the  action 

of  the  vitriolic  acid,   and   remained   undecomposed,  will 

account  for  the  slight  excess  in  the  weight  of  the  quartz. 

4.  The  exhalation  of  these  calamines  at  the  blowpipe,  and 
the  flowers  which  they  diflSise  round  them  on  the  coal,  are 
probably  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  direct  volatilization  of 
them.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  are  the  consequences  of 
the  disoxidation  of  the  zinc  calx,  by  the  coal  and  the 
inflammable  matter  of  the  flame,  its  sublimation  in  a  metal- 
lic state,  and  instantaneous  recalcination.  And  this  alter- 
nate reduction  and  combustion,  may  explain  the  peculiar 
phosphoric  appearance  exhibited  by  calces  of  zinc  at  the 
blowpipe. 

The  apparent  sublimation  of  the  common  flowers  of  zinc 
at  the  instant  of  their  production,  though  totally  unsublim- 
able  afterwards,  is  certainly  likewise  but  a  deceptious 
appearance.  The  reguline  zinc,  vaporized  by  the  heat,  rises 
from  the  crucible  as  a  metallic  gas,  and  is,  while  in  this 
state,  converted  to  a  calx.  The  flame  which  attends  the 
process  is  a  proof  of  it;  for  flame  is  a  mass  of  vapour, 
ignited  by  the  production  of  fire  within  itself.  The  fibrous 
form  of  the  flowers  of  zinc,  is  owing  to  a  crystallization  of 
the  calx  while  in  mechanical  suspension  in  the  air,  like  that 
which  takes  place  with  camphor,  when,  after  having  been 
sometime  inflamed,  it  is  blown  out. 

A  moment's  reflection  must  evince,  how  injudicious  is  the 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  the  experiments  haye  been  stated  precisely 
as  they  tamed  out,  and  have  not  been  in  the  lea$i  degree  bent  to  the  system. 
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common  opinion,  of  crystallization  requiring  a  state  of  solu- 
tion in  the  matter;  since  it  must  be  evident,  that  while 
solution  subsists,  as  lon^^  as  a  quantity  of  fluid  admitting  of 
it  is  present,  no  crystallization  can  take  place.  The  only 
requisite  for  this  operation,  is  a  freedom  of  motion  in  the 
masses  which  tend  to  unite,  which  allows  them  to  yield  to 
the  impulse  which  propels  them  together,  and  to  obey  that 
sort  of  polarity  which  occasions  them  to  present  to  each 
other  the  parts  adapted  to  mutual  union.  No  state  so  com- 
pletely afibrds  these  conditions  as  that  of  mechanical 
suspension  in  a  fluid  whose  density  is  so  great,  relatively  to 
their  size,  as  to  oppose  such  resistance  to  their  descent  in  it 
as  to  occasion  their  mutual  attraction  to  become  a  power 
superior  to  their  force  of  gravitation.  It  is  in  these  circum- 
stances that  the  atoms  of  matters  find  themselves,  when,  on 
the  separation  from  them  of  the  portion  of  fluid  by  which 
they  were  dissolved,  they  are  abandoned  in  a  disengaged 
state  in  the  bosom  of  a  solution ;  and  hence  it  is  in  satu- 
rated solutions  sustaining  evaporation,  or  equivalent  cooling, 
and  free  from  any  perturbing  motion,  that  regular  crystalli- 
zation is  usually  efiected. 

But  those  who  are  familiar  with  chemical  operations,  know 
the  sort  of  agglutination  which  happens  between  the  parti- 
cles of  subsided  very  fine  precipitates ;  occasioning  them, 
on  a  second  diifusion  through  the  fluid,  to  settle  again  much 
more  quickly  than  before,  and  which  is  certainly  a  crystal- 
lization, but  under  circumstances  very  unfavourable  to  its 
perfect  performance. 

5.  No  calamine  has  yet  occurred  to  me  which  was  a  real, 
uncombined,  calx  of  zinc.  If  such,  as  a  native  product, 
should  ever  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  still  unexplored  parts 
of  the  earth,  or  exist  amongst  the  unscrutinized  possessions 
of  any  cabinet,  it  will  easily  be  known,  by  producing  a 
quantity  of  arid  vitriol  of  zinc  exactly  double  its  own 
weight ;  while  the  hydrate  of  zinc,  should  it  be  found  single, 
or  uncombined  with  the  carbonate,  will  yield,  it  is  evident, 
1.5  its  weight  of  this  arid  salt. 


S2  WBTinras  ov  jambs  smeebbov. 


ACCOUNT  OF  A  DISCOVERY  OF  NATIVE 

MUflUM. 


Wmm  Ibe  Philoiophicsl  TmiMctioiis  of  Uie  Sojml  Sodetj  d  Loodmiy 
ToL  XCYI,  Ptot  1, 1806,  p.  287.~Bead  April  24, 1806. 


or  A  UBTTSB  TO  THS  BIGHT  HON.  SIB  JOSBPH  BANKS, 

jL>  B.  p.  B.  S. 


Mt  Dbab  Sib  :  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  with  a  dis- 
covery which  I  have  lately  made,  as  it  adds  a  new,  and 
periiaps  it  may  be  thooght  an  interesting,  species  to  the 
ores  of  lead*    I  have  fbond  jninium  native  in  the  earth. 

It  is  disseminated  in  small  quantity,  in  the  substance  of  a 
compact  carbonate  of  zinc 

Its  appearance  in  general  is  that  of  a  matter  in  a  pnlvera- 
lent  state,  hot  in  places  it  shows  to  a  lens  a  flaky  and  crys- 
talline texture. 

Its  colour  is  like  that  of  fiu^tious  minium,  a  vivid  red 
with  a  cast  of  yellow. 

Gtently  heated  at  the  blowpipe  it  assumes  a  darker  colour, 
but  on  cooling  it  returns  to  its  original  red.  At  a  stronger 
heat  it  melts  to  litharge.  On  the  charcoal  it  reduces  to 
lead. 

In  dilute  white  acid  of  nitre,  it  becomes  of  a  cofB^ 
colour.  On  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar,  this  brown  calx 
dissolves,  and  produces  a  colourless  solution. 

By  putting  it  into  marine  acid  with  a  little  leaf  gold,  the 
gold  is  soon  intirely  dissolved. 

When  it  is  inclosed  in  a  small  bottle  with  marine  acid, 
and  a  little  bit  of  paper  tinged  by  turnsol  is  fixed  to  the 
cork,  the  paper  in  a  short  time  entirely  loses  its  blue  colour, 
and  becomes  white.  A  strip  of  common  blue  paper,  whose 
colouring  matter  is  indigo,  placed  in  the  same  situation 
undergoes  the  same  change. 
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The  very  small  quantity  which  I  possess  of  this  ore,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  scattered  amongst  another  sub* 
stance,  and  blended  with  it,  have  not  allowed  of  more 
qualities  being  determined,  but  I  apprehend  these  to  be 
sufficient  to  establish  its  nature. 

This  native  minium  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  decay 
of  a  galena,  which  I  suspect  to  be  itself  a  secondary  pro- 
duction from  the  metallization  of  white  carbonate  of  lead 
by  hepatic  gas.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  a  specimen 
of  this  ore  which  I  mean  to  send  to  Mr.  Gaeyillb,  as  soon 
as  I  can  find  an  opportunity.  In  one  part  of  it  there  is  a 
cluster  of  large  crystals.  Having  broken  one  of  these,  it 
proved  to  be  converted  into  minium  to  a  considerable  thick- 
ness, while  its  centre  is  still  galena. 

I  am,  &c., 

James  Smithson. 

Oabsell  in  Hx88B,  March  2d,  1806. 


Prom  the  FhiloBophical  Magazine,  Yol.  XXXVIII,  1811,  p.  84. 


After  I  had  communicated  to  the  president  the  account 
of  the  discovery  of  native  minium,  printed  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  for  1806, 1  learned  that  this  ore  came 
from  the  lead  mines  of  Breylau  in  Westphalia. 


8 


84  WKmsaa  or  james  smithsos. 


ON  QUADEUPLE  AND  BINARY  COMPODNDS, 
PARTICULAELT  SULPHUEETS. 


From  the  Pliiloaopbical  Magazine,  London,  Yol.  XXTX,  1807,  p.  27& 

Beed  December  24,  1807. 


A,  paper,  by  Mr.  Smitbaon,  on  quadruple  and  binary  com- 
potmdfl,  particularly  tbe  sulpburets,  was  read.  Tbe  author 
seemed  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  distinction,  or  rather 
tbe  existence,  of  quadruple  compounds,  believed  that  only 
two  substances  could  enter  as  elements  in  the  composition 
of  one  body,  and  contended  that  in  cases  of  quadruple  com- 
pounds, a  new  and  very  different  substance  was  formed, 
which  had  very  little  relation  to  the  radical  or  elementary 
principles  of  which  it  was  believed  to  be  composed.  This 
opinion  he  supported  by  reference  to  the  sulphurets  of  lead 
(galena)  and  of  antimony,  and  to  the  facts  developed  by 
crystallography.  In  the  latter  science  he  took  occasion  to 
correct  and  confirm  some  remarks  of  bis  in  the  Transac- 
tions for  1804,  on  different  crystals,  which  he  acknowledged 
have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  nature. 


ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  COMPOUND  SUL- 
PIIUIIET  FROM  HUEL  BOYS,  AND  AN  AC- 
COUNT  OF  ITS  CRYSTALS. 


From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  6f  the  Boyal  Society  of  London, 
Vol.  XCVIII,  Part  I,  1808,  p.  65.— Bead  January  28, 1808. 


It  is  but  very  lately  that  ]^  have  seen  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1804,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  two 
papers  on  the  compound  sulphuret  of  lead,  antimony,  and 
copper  contained  in  the  first  part  of  it,  which  circumstance 
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has  prevented  my  oftering  sooner  a  few  observations  on  Mr. 
Hatohett's  experiments,  which  I  deem  essential  towards 
this  substance  being  rightly  considered,  and  indeed  the 
principles  of  which  extend  to  other  chemical  compounds ; 
and  also  giving  an  account  of  the  form  of  this  compound 
sulphuret,  as  that  which  has  been  laid  before  the  Society  is 
very  materially  inaccurate  and  imperfect. 

We  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  compound 
substance  till  we  are  acquainted  with  its  proximate  ele* 
ments,  or  those  matters  by  whose  direct  or  immediate  union 
it  is  produced ;  for  these  only  are  its  true  elements.  Thus, 
though  we  know  that  vegetable  acids  consist  of  oxygene, 
hydrogene,  and  carbon,  we  are  not  really  acquainted  with 
their  composition,  because  these  are  not  their  proximate, 
that  is,  are  not  their  elements,  but  are  the  elements  of  their 
elements,  or  the  elements  of  these.  It  is  evident  what 
would  be  our  acquaintance  with  sulphate  of  iron ;  for  ex- 
ample, did  we  only  know  that  a  crystal  of  it  consisted  of 
iron,  sulphur,  oxygene,  and  hydrogene ;  or  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  if  only  that  it  was  a  compound  of  lime,  carbon  or 
diamond,  and  oxygene.  In  fact,  totally  dissimilar  sub* 
stances  may  have  the  same  ultimate  elements,  and  even  pro- 
bably in  precisely  the  same  proportions ;  nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  hydrate  of  ammonia,  or  crystals  of  caustic  volatile 
alkali,*  both  ultimately  consist  of  oxygene,  hydrogene,  and 
azote. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  present  ore  is  a  direct  quad- 
ruple combination  of  the  three  metals  and  sulphur,  that 
these,  in  their  simple  states,  are  its  immediate  component 
parts ;  it  is  much  more  credible  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
the  three  sulphurets  of  these  metals. 

On  this  presumption  I  have  made  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  respective  proportions  of  these  sulphurets  in  it. 

I  have  found  10  grains  of  galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  to 
produce  12.5  grains  of  sulphate  of  lead.     Hence  the  60.1 


*  FoUBCBOY,  Syst.  dea  Con.  Chem.  1 1,  p.  8S. 
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grains  of  sulphate  lead,  which  Mr.  Hatchett  obtained,  cor^ 
respond  to  48.08  grains  of  sulphuret  of  lead. 

I  have  found  10  grains  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  to  afford 
11.0  grains  of  precipitate  from  muriatic  acid  by  water. 
Hence  31.5  grains  of  this  precipitate  are  equal  to  28.64 
grains  of  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

The  want  of  sulphuret  of  copper  has  prevented  my  de* 
termining  the  relation  between  it  and  black  oxide  of  copper, . 
but  this  omission  is^  it  is  evident,  immaterial,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  this  sulphuret  in  the  ore  must  be  the  complement  of 
the  sum  of  the  two  others. 

But  as  the  iron  is  a  foreign  adventitious  substance  in  this 
ore,  it  follows  that  the  foregoing  quantities  are  the  products 
of  only  96.65  grains  of  it  100  parts  of  the  ore  are  thisre- 
fore  composed  of 

Sulphuret  of  lead  -  -  49.7 

Sulphuret  of  antimony     -  -  29.6 

Sulphuret  of  copper         -  -  20.7 

100.0 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  trifling  altera* 
tion  which  these  quantities  require  to  reduce  them  to  very 
simple  proportions,  or  to  think  it  a  very  great  violation  of 
probability  to  suppose  that  experiments,  effected  with  no 
errors,  would  have  given  them  thus : 

Sulphuret  of  lead  -         -         -  50. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  -         -  SO. 

Sulphuret  of  copper       -         -         -  20. 

However,  I  doubt  the  existence  of  triple,  quadruple,  &c. 
compounds ;  I  believe,  that  aU  combination  is  binary  ;  that  no 
substance  whatever  has  more  than  two  proximate  or  true 
elements ;  and  hence  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider  the 
present  compound  as  a  combination  of  galena  and  &hl- 
ertz ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  accurately  represented,  as  far  as 
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chemical  analysis  has  yet  been  able  to  go,  by  the  following 
^gure : 


Compound  snlphnret 
of  lead,  antimony,  ss 
and  copper 


J  galena  ={}|^f« 


f  Ba1|>huret  of  __  f  ^  sulphur. 


antimony  \«  antimony. 

I  sulphuf  et  of  __  f  J  sulphur. 


i  fahlertz  = 

copper  (^  f  copper 

Its  ultimate  elements  are  therefore, 

Sulphur             .            -  20    .  .  .  s=r  ij 

Lead        -        -           -  41J .  .  .  =  }| 

Antimony         -            -  25    .  .  .  =  ^j 

Copper             -           .  18J  .  .  .  =  ^y 

and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  here,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  calamine,*  they  are  sexagesimal  fractions  of  it. 

When  in  a  former  paper  I  offered  a  system  on  the  pro- 
portions of  the  elements  of  compounds,  I  supported  it  by 
the  results  of  my  own  experiments,  which  might  be  sup- 
posed influenced,  even  unconsciously  to  myself,  by  a  favour- 
ite hypothesis,  and  I  made  the  application  of  it  principally 
to  a  substance  whose  nature  was  not  very  clear.  But  the 
present  case  is  not  liable  to  these  objections  :  here  no  fond- 
ness to  the  theory  can  be  suspected  of  having  led  astray, 
nor  did  even  the  experiments  as  they  came  from  their 
author's  hands,  bear  an  appearance  in  the  least  favourable 
to  it,  and  yet  when  properly  considered,  they  are  found  to 
accord  no  less  remarkably  with  its  principles. 

It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  precise  quantity  in 
which  the  elements  of  compounds  are  united  together  in 
them,  otherwise  a  matter,  which  was  not  a  simple  one, 
would  be  liable,  in  its  several  masses,  to  vary  from  itself, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  its  ingredients  chanced  to  pre- 
dominate; but  chemical  experiments  are  unavoidably  at- 
tended with  too  many  sources  of  fallacy  for  this  precise 
quantity  to  be  discovered  by  them ;  it  is  therefore  to  theory 

*  Phil.  Trans.  1808,  p.  12. 
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that  we  must  owe  the  knowledge  of  it  For  this  purpose 
an  hypothesis  must  he  made,  and  its  justness  tried  by  a 
strict  comparison  with  facts.  If  they  are  found  at  variance, 
the  assumed  hypothesis  must  be  relinquished  with  candour 
as  erroneous,  but  should  it,  on  the  contrary  prove,  on  a 
multitude  of  trials,  invariably  to  accord  with  the  results  of 
observation,  as  nearly  as  our  means  of  determination  au- 
thorise us  to  expect,  we  are  warranted  in  believing  that  the 
principle  of  nature  is  obtained,  as  we  then  have  all  the 
prooft  of  its  being  so,  which  men  can  have  of  the  justness 
of  their  theories :  a  constant  and  perfect  agreement  with 
the  phenomena,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered. 

The  great  criterion  in  the  present  case  is,  whether  on  the 
conversion  of  a  substance  into  its  several  compounds,  and 
of  these  into  one  another,  the  simple  ratios  always  obtain 
which  the  principles  of  the  theory  require.    Amongst  the 
multitude  of  instances  which  I  could  adduce,  in  support  of 
such  being  the  fact,  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  confine 
myself  to  a  few  in  the  substances  which  have  come  under 
consideration  above,  as  they  will  likewise  give  the  grounds 
on  which  some  of  the  proportions  in  the  table  have  been 
assigned,  and  every  chemist,  by  a  careful  repetition  of  the 
experiments,  may  easily  determine  for  himself  to  what  at* 
tention  the  present  theory  is  entitled. 
Lead  -  -  =  f  of  sulphate  of  lead 

=>  f  of  sulphuret  of  lead 
Sulphuret  of  lead        -       =  |  of  lead 

»  -i  of  sulphate  of  lead 
Sulphate  of  lead         -        =»  ■}  of  lead 

=  ^  of  sulphuret  of  lead 
Antimony         -         -        «  f  of  powder  of  aigoroth 

=  ^  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
Sulphuret  of  antimony    -  =»  V  ^^  powder  of  aigoroth. 

In  the  experiments  by  which  these  relations  were  ascer- 
tained, the  portion  of  powder  of  aigoroth  and  sulphate  oi 
lead  dissolved  in  the  precipitating  and  washing  waters,  was 
scrupulously  collected. 
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The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  quantity  in 
which  matters  combine,  is  too  evident  to  require  to  be  dwelt 
upon ;  but  this  importance  will  be  greatly  augmented,  if  it 
should  prove  that  this  quantity  is,  as  has  been  suggested, 
expressive  of  the  forces  with  which  they  attract  each  other. 
It  is  perhaps  in  the  form  of  matters  that  we  shall  find  the 
cause  of  the  proportions  in  which  they  unite,  and  a  proof, 
a  prioriy  of  the  system  here  maintained. 


I  have  examined  some  of  the  grey  ores  of  copper  in 
tetraedral  crystals ;  but  the  notes  of  my  experiments  are  in 
England.  I  can,  however,  say,  that  they  do  contain  anti- 
mony, and  that  they  do  not  contain  iron  in  any  material 
quantity.  With  respect  to  the  proportions  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts,  I  cannot  now  speak  with  any  certainty  ;  but,  I 
think,  that  at  least  some  species  of  fahlertz  contain  a  smaller 
portion  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  than  the  fahlertz  does 
which  exists  as  an  element  in  the  foregoing  compound  one. 

Of  the  Form  of  this  Substance. 

Of  the  seventeen  figures  which  have  been  given,  as  of  the 
crystals  of  this  compound  sulphuret,  in  Part  II.  of  the 
volume  of  the  Transactions  for  1804,  great  part  are  ac- 
knowledged to  have  no  existence,  nor  are  indeed  any  of 
them  consistent  with  nature. 

This  substance  seems  to  have  yet  offered  but  one  form, 
and  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  Plate  under  its 
two  principal  appearances ;  that  is,  having  the  primitive 
&ce8,  the  predominant  ones  of  the  prism ;  and  having  the 
secondary  ones  such,  and  which  will  be  fully  sufficient  to 
make  it  known.  In  the  first  infancy  of  the  study  of  crys- 
tals, it  might  be  necessary  to  attend  to  every,  the  most 
trifling,  variation  of  them,  to  trace  each  of  their  changes, 
step  by  step,  to,  as  it  were,  spell  the  subject ;  but  in  the 
state  to  which  the  science  has  now  attained,  to  continue  to 
do  so  would  be  not  only  superfluous,  but  most  truly  puerile. 
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I  have  a  very  email,  but  very  regular,  crystal  of  the  form 
of  Fig.  1. 


1^.2. 


15' 

52" 

44' 

8" 

33' 

54" 

26' 

6" 

mp  =  90** 
mt  =90** 
am  =  ISS** 
mb  =  ISS*' 
eb  =125^ 
gb  =144^ 
dm=  116° 
/m  =  153° 

By  mensuration  the  faces  a  and  m  appear  to  form  together 
an  angle  of  about  185^,  and  the  faces  c  and  b  an  angle  of 
about  125®. 

It  is  said  in  the  account  above  quoted,  that  the  primitive 
form  of  this  matter  is  a  rectangular  tetraedral  prism,  but 
no  proofs  of  this  have  been  offered ;  nor  have  the  dimen- 
sions of  this  prism  been  given,  a  circumstance  of  the  first 
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moment  to  the  determination  of  true  or  primitive  form,  nor 
have  any  quantities  been  assigned  to  the  decrements  sup- 
posed. I  will,  therefore,  supply  these  very  important  omis- 
sions. 

That  the  atom  of  this  substance  is  a  rectangular  tetrae- 
dral  prism,  is  inferable,  not  from  the  strisd  on  the  crystals, 
for  striae  are  by  no  means  invariably  indicative  of  a  decre- 
ment in  the  direction  of  them ;  but  from  the  angles  which 
the  faces  a  and  c  make  with  the  faces  m  and  6,  and  these 
angles  also  prove,  that  the  height  of  this  prism  is  equal  to 
the  side  of  its  base,  that  is,  that  it  is  a  cube. 

Hence  the  face  a  is  produced  by  a  decrease  of  one  row  of 
atoms  along  the  edge  of  the  cube,  and  the  angle  it  forms 
with  the  face  m  is  really  of  135°. 

The  face  c  is  produced  by  a  decrease  of  two  rows  of  atoms 
at  the  corners  of  the  cube,  and  the  angle  it  forms  with  the 
face  6  is  =  125°  15'  52". 

The  £Etce  b  being  produced  like  the  face  a,  forms  the  same 
angle  with  the  face  m. 

No  crystal  I  possess,  has  enabled  me  to  measure  the  in- 
<slinations  of  the  faces  ^,  dj  or  /;  should  the  face  ^,  as  is 
presumable,  result  from  a  decrease  of  one  row  of  atoms  at 
the  comers  of  the  cube,  it  will  form  with  the  face  6,  an 
angle  of  144°  44'  8'',  and  if  the  faces  d  and/ are,  as  is  also 
probable,  produced  by  a  decrease  of  two  rows  of  atoms 
along  the  edges  of  the  cube,  the  first  will  form  an  angle  of 
116°  83'  54",  and  the  latter  one  of  153°  26'  6",  with  the 
face  m. 

The  angles  assigned  here  difier  considerably  from  those 
given  in  tie  former  account  of  these  crystals;  but  the 
angles  there  given  have  not  only  appeared  to  me  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  observation,  but,  crystallographically  consid- 
ered, are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  as  the  tetraedral 
prism  of  dimensions  to  produce  an  angle  of  135°  by  a 
decrement  along  its  edge,  would  not  afibrd  angles  of  140® 
and  120°  by  decrements  at  its  corners. 

The  sum  of  the  faces  of  these  crystals  is  50. 
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OB"  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  ZEOLTTE. 


'Strom  the  Philosophical  Tmiuactiona  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London^ 

Vol.  CI,  p.  171.— 'Ee«l  Fehruary  7,  1811. 


MnrsEAL  bodies  being,  in  &ct,  native  chemical  prepara&msy 
perfectly  analogoaa  to  those  of  the  laboratory  of  art,  it  is 
only  by  chemical  means,  that  their  species  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  any  degree  of  certainty,  especially  under  all  the 
variadons  of  mechanical  state  and  intimate  admixture  with 
each  other,  to  which  they  are  subject. 

And  accordingly,  we  see  those  methods  which  profess  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  chemistry  in  mineralogy,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  species  of  it  by  other  means  than  her's, 
yet  bringing  an  unavoidable  tribute  of  homage  to  her  supe- 
rior powers,  by  turning  to  her  for  a  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  continually  arise  to  them,  and  to  obtain  firm 
grounds  to  relinquish  or  adopt  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
principles  they  employ,  lead  them. 

Zeolite  and  natrolite  have  beeh  universally  admitted  to 
be  species  distinct  from  each  other,  from  Mr.  Elaproth 
having  discovered  a  considerable  quantity  of  soda  and  no 
lime,  in  the  composition  of  the  latter,  while  Mr.  YAUQUELni 
bad  not  found  any  portion  of  either  of  the  fixed  alkalies, 
but  a  considerable  one  of  lime,  in  his  analysis  of  zeolite."* 

The  natrolite  has  been  lately  met  with  under  a  regular 
crystalline  form,  and  this  form  appears  to  be  perfectly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  zeolite,  but  Mr.  Ha^  has  not  judged  himself 
warranted  by  this  circumstance,  to  consider  these  two  bodies 
as  of  the  same  species,  because  zeolite,  he  says,  **  does  not 
contain  an  atom  of  soda."t 

I  bad  many  years  ago  found  soda  in  what  I  considered  to 

*  Joaroal  des  Mines,  Ko.  XLIY. 

f  Joaroal  des  Mines,  Ko.  CL.  Jain  1810,  p.  46a. 
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be  zeolites,  which  I  had  collected  in  the  island  of  Stafia, 
having  formed  Glauber's  salt  by  treating  them  with  sul- 
phuric acid ;  and  I  have  since  repeatedly  ascertained  the 
presence  of  the  same  principle  in  similar  stones  from  various 
other  places ;  and  Dr.  Hutton  and  Dr.  KEN^^EDY,  had  like- 
wise detected  soda  in  bodies,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  zeolite. 

There  was,  however,  no  certainty  that  the  subjects  of  any 
of  these  experiments  were  of  the  same  nature  as  what  Mr. 
Vauquelin  had  examined,  were  of  that  species  which  Mr. 
HAthr  calls  mesotype. 

Mr.  HaOy  was  so  obliging  as  to  send  me  lately,  some 
specimens  of  minerals.  There  happened  to  be  amongst 
them  a  cluster  of  zeolite  in  rectangular  tetrahedral  prisms, 
terminated  by  obtuse  tetrahedral  pyramids  whose  faces  coin- 
cided with  those  of  the  prism.  These  crystals  were  of  a 
considerable  size,  and  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  labelled 
by  himself  "  Mesotype  pyramidie  du  depart,  de  Pay  de  DSme." 
I  availed  myself  of  this  very  favourable  opportunity,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  mesotype  of  Mr.  HaOy  and  natrolite, 
did  or  did  not  differ  in  their  composition,  and  the  results  of 
the  experiments  have  been  entirely  unfavourable  to  their 
separation,  as  the  following  account  of  them  will  show. 

10  grains  of  this  zeolite  being  kept  red  hot  for  five  min- 
utes lost  0.75  grains,  and  became  opaque  and  friable.  In  a 
second  experiment,  10  grains  being  exposed  for  10  minutes 
to  a  stronger  fire,  lost  0.95  grains,  and  consolidated  into  a 
hard  transparent  state. 

10  grains  of  this  zeolite,  which  had  not  been  heated, 
were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  diluted  muriatic  acid 
poured  upon  it  On  standing  some  hours,  without  any  ap- 
plication of  heat,  the  zeolite  entirely  dissolved,  and  some 
hours  after,  the  solution  became  a  jelly  :  this  jelly  was  evap- 
orated to  a  dry  state,  and  then  made  red  hot. 

Water  was  repeatedly  poured  on  to  this  ignited  matter 
till  nothing  more  could  be  extracted  fi:om  it.  This  solution 
was  gently  evaporated  to  a  dry  state,  and  this  residuum 
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made  slightly  red  hot.  It  then  weighed  3.15  grains.  It 
was  muriate  of  aodcu 

The  solution  of  this  moriate  of  soda  being  tried  with 
solutions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid,  did  not 
afford  the  least  precipitate,  which  would  have  happened 
had  the  zeolite  contained  any  lime,  as  the  muriate  of  lime* 
would  not  have  been  decomposed  by  the  ignitiou. 

The  remaining  matter,  from  which  this  muriate  of  soda 
had  been  extracted,  was  repeatedly  digested  with  marine 
acid,  till  all  that  was  soluble  was  dissolved.  What  remained 
was  silica,  and,  after  being  made  red  hot,  weighed  4.9  grains. 

The  muriatic  solution,  which  had  been  decanted  off*  from 
the  silica,  was  exhaled  to  a  dry  state,  and  the  matter  left 
made  red  hot.    It  was  alumina. 

To  discover  whether  any  magnesia  was  contained  amongst 
this  alumina,  it  was  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  a  dry  state,  and  ignited.  Water  did  extract 
some  saline  matter  from  this  ignited  alxmiina,  but  it  had  not 
at  all  the  appearance  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  proved 
to  be  some  sulphate  of  alumina  which  had  escaped  decom- 
position, for  on  an  addition  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  it,  it 
produced  crystals  of  compound  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
ammonia,  in  regular  octahedrons. 

This  alum  and  alumina  were  again  mixed  and  digested  in 
ammonia,  and  the  whole  dried  and  made  red  hot.  The 
alumina  left,  weighed  3.1  grains. 

Being  suspected  to  contain  still  some  sulphuric  acid,  tins 
alumina  was  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  an  excess  of  ace- 
tate of  barytes  added.  A  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barytes 
fell,  which  after  being  edulcorated  and  made  red  hot,  weighed 
1.2  grains.  If  we  admit  \  of  sulphate  of  barytes  to  be  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  quantity  of  the  alumina  will  be  =  3.1  — 
0.4  =:  2.7  grains. 

*  These  names  are  retained  for  the  present,  as  being  familiar,  though^ 
since  Mr.  Datt'8  important  discovery  of  the  nature  of  what  was  called 
oiymuriatic  acid,  the  substances  to  which  they  are  applied,  are  known  not 
to  be  salts,  but  metallic  compounds  analogous  to  oxides. 
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Prom  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Maroet,*  it  appears  that 
8.15  grains  of  muriate  of  soda,  afford  1.7  grains  of  soda. 

Hence,  according  to  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  10 
grains  of  zeolite  analysed,  consisted  of 

Silica  -  -  -  .  4.90 

Alumina      -  -  -  -  2.70 

Soda  ....  1.70 

Ice       -       .  -  -  -  0.95 


10.25 

As  these  experiments  had  heen  undertaken  more  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  component  parts 
of  this  zeolite  than  their  proportions,  the  object  of  them 
was  considered  as  accomplished,  although  perfect  accuracy 
in  the  latter  respect,  had  not  been  attained,  and  which,  in- 
deed, the  analysis  we  possess  of  natrolite  by  the  illustrious 
chemist  of  Berlin,  renders  unnecessary. 

I  am  induced  to  prefer  the  name  of  zeolite  for  this  species 
of  stone,  to  any  other  name,  from  an  unwillingness  to  oblite- 
rate entirely  from  the  nomenclature  of  mineralogy,  while 
arbitrary  names  are  retained  in  it,  all  trace  of  one  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  greatest  mineralogist  who  has  yet  ap- 
peared, and  which,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  was  considered 
as,  and  was,  a  very  considerable  one,  being  the  first  addi- 
tion of  an  earthy  species,  made  by  scientific  means,  to  those 
established  immemorially  by  miners  and  lapidaries,  and 
hence  having,  with  tungstein  and  nickel,  led  the  way  to  the 
great  and  brilliant  extension  which  mineralogy  has  since 
received.  And,  of  the  several  substances,  which,  from  the 
state  of  science  in  his  time,  certain  common  qualities  in- 
duced Baron  Cronstebt  to  associate  together  under  the 
name  of  zeolite ;  it  is  this  which  has  been  most  imme- 
diately  understood  as  such,  and  whose  qualities  have  been 
assumed  as  the  characteristic  ones  of  the  species. 

Indeed,  I  think  that  the  name  imposed  on  a  substance  by 

♦  Phil.  Trans.  1807. 
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the  discoverer  of  it,  ought  to  be  held  in  some  degree  sacred, 
and  not  altered  without  the  most  urgent  necessity  for  doing 
it.  It  is  but  a  feeble  and  just  retribution  of  respect  for  the 
service  which  he  has  rendered  to  science. 

Professor  Struvb,  of  Lausanne,  whose  skill  in  miner- 
alogy is  well  known,  having  mentioned  to  me,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  from  some  experiments  of  his  own,  he  was  led 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  several  stones, 
and  particularly  in  the  zeolite  of  Auvergne,  I  have  directed 
my  enquiries  to  this  point,  but  have  not  found  the  phos- 
phoric, or  any  other  acknowledged  mineral  acid,  in  this 
zeolite. 

Many  persons,  from  experiencing  much  diflBculty  in  com- 
prehending the  combination  together  of  the  earths,  have 
been  led  to  suppose  the  existence  of  undiscovered  acids  in 
stony  crystals.  If  quartz  be  itself  considered  as  an  acid,  to 
which  order  of  bodies  its  qualities  much  more  nearly  assim- 
ilate it,  than  to  the  earths,  their  composition  becomes  readily 
intelligible.  They  will  then  be  neutral  salts,  silicates,  either 
simple  or  compound.  Zeolite  will  be  a  compound  salt,  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  and  hence  a  com- 
pound of  alumina  not  very  dissimilar  to  alum.  And  topaz, 
whose  singular  ingredients,  discovered  by  Mr.  Klaprotu, 
have  called  forth  a  query  from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Vauque- 
LiN,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  their  existence  together,* 
will  be  likewise  a  compound  salt,  consisting  of  silicate  of 
alumina,  and  fluate  of  alumina. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  composition  of  the  several 
mineral  substances,  is  yet  far  too  inaccurate  to  render  it 
possible  to  point  out  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  one 
of  which  zeolite  is  an  hydrate,  however  the  agreement  of 
the  two  substances  in  the  nature  of  their  constituent  parts, 
and  in  their  being  both  electrical  by  heat,  directs  conjecture 
towards  tourmaline. 

SL  James's  Places  Jan.  22, 1811. 

*  Annftles  du  Maseum  d'Hist.  Nat.  tome  6|  p.  24. 
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ON  A  SUBSTANCE  FROM  THE  ELM  TREE, 

CALLED  ULMIN. 


From  the  Philosophicftl  Transaotions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London, 
Vol.  OIII,  Part  1, 1813,  p.  64.— Bead  Deoemher  10,  1812. 


1.  The  substance  now  denominated  Ulmin  was  first  made 
known  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Klapboth,  to  whom  nearly 
every  department  of  chemistry  is  under  numerous  and  great 
obligations.* 

Ulmin  has  been  ranked  by  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  System  of 
Chemistry,  as  a  distinct  vegetable  principle,  on  the  ground 
of  its  possessing  qualities  totally  peculiar  and  extraordinary. 
It  Is  said,  that  though  in  its  original  state  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  wholly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  it  changes, 
when  nitric,  or  oxymuriatic  acid  is  poured  into  its  solution, 
into  a  resinous  substance  no  longer  soluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  this  singular  alteration  is  attributed 
to  the  union  to  it  of  a  small  portion  of  oxygen  which  it  has 
acquired  from  these  acids.*  Being  possessed  of  some  of 
this  substance  which  had  been  sent  to  me  some  years  ago 
from  Palermo,  by  the  same  person  from  whom  Mr.  Klap- 
BOTH  had  received  it,  I  became  induced,  by  the  foregoing 
account,  to  pay  attention  to  it,  and  have  observed  fistcts 
which  appear  to  warrant  a  different  etiology  of  its  phe- 
nomena, and  opinion  of  its  nature,  from  what  has  been 
given  of  them. 

The  ulmin  made  use  of  in  the  following  experiments,  had 
been  freed  from  the  fragments  of  bark  by  solution  in  water 
and  filtration,  and  recovered  in  a  dry  state  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  solution  on  a  water  bath. 

2.  In  lumps,  ulmin  appears  black,  but  in  thin  pieces  it  is 
seen  to  be  transparent,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

*Dr.  Thomsoh'8  Syst.  of  Chem.  Vol.  lY,  p.  606.    Fourth  edition. 
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In  a  dilute  state,  solution  of  ulmin  is  yellow  ;  in  a  con- 
centrated one,  dark  red,  and  not  unlike  blood. 

When  solution  of  ulmin  dries,  either  spontaneously  or  by 
being  heated,  the  ulmin  divides  into  long  narrow  strips  dis- 
posed in  rays  to  the  centre,  which  curl  up  and  detach  them- 
selves from  the  vessel,  and  the  ffuid  part  seems  to  draw 
together,  and  becomes  remarkably  protuberant.  Solution 
of  ulmin  slowly  and  feebly  restores  the  colour  of  turnsol 
paper  reddened  by  an  acid. 

3.  Dilute  nitric  acid  being  poured  into  a  solution  of 
ulmin,  a  copious  precipitate  immediately  formed.  The 
mixture  was  thrown  on  a  filter.  The  matter  which  has 
been  considered  as  a  resin  remained  on  the  paper,  and  a 
clear  yellow  liquor  came  through.  This  yellow  solution,  on 
evaporation,  produced  a  number  of  prismatic  crystals  look- 
ing like  nitrate  of  potash.  They  were  tinged  yellow  by 
some  of  the  resin.  This  mixture,  heated  in  a  gold  dish, 
deflagrated  with  violence,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fixed 
alkali  remained. 

Dilute  muriatic  acid  caused  an  exactly  similar  precipita- 
tion in  solution  of  ulmin  to  nitric  acid,  and  the  precipitate 
was  the  same  resin-like  substance.  The  filtered  liquor 
afibrded  a  quantity  of  saline  matter,  which,  after  being 
freed  by  ignition  from  a  portion  of  dissolved  resin,  shot 
into  pure  white  cubes  of  muriate  of  potash,  as  appeared  by 
decomposing  them  by  nitric  acid. 

Sulphuric,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids, 
occasioned  a  similar  precipitation  in  solution  of  ulmin. 

Distilled  vinegar  produced  no  turbidness  in  it ;  and  the 
mixture  being  exhaled  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat,  was 
found  to  be  again  wholly  soluble  in  water.  But  when  the 
mixture  was  made  to  boil,  some  decomposition  took  place. 
On  adding  muriatic  acid  to  a  mixture  of  solution  of  ulmin 
and  distilled  vinegar,  a  precipitate  was  produced,  as  in  a 
mere  solution  in  water. 

The  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  received  a  small  quantity  of 
lime  and  iron  from  the  ulmin,  and  I  believe  also  a  little 
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magnesia ;  but  these  can  be  considered  only  as  foreign  ad- 
mixtures. 

4.  To  acquire  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  potash  in  ulmin, 
4  grains  of  ulmin  were  decomposed  by  nitric  acid.  They 
afforded  2.4  grains  of  resin-like  matter.  The  nitrate  of 
potash  obtained  was  heated  to  deflagration,  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  in  a  platina  crucible  to  free  it  from  resin. 
The  alkali  produced  was  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid, 
dried,  and  slightly  fused.  It  then  weighed  1.2  grains.  If 
we  admit  J  of  nitrate  of  potash  to  be  alkali,  this  will  denote 
•j^^  of  potash  in  ulmin. 

5  grains  of  ulmin  were  decomposed  by  muriatic  ^id. 
The  resinous  matter  weighed  8.3  grains,  and  the  muriate  of 
potash,  after  being  ignited,  dissolved  away  from  the  char- 
coal, dried,  and  again  made  red  hot,  weighed  1.4  grains. 
If  we  suppose  f  of  muriate  of  potash  to  be  alkali,  this  will 
indicate  ^  of  potash  in  ulmin. 

2  grains  of  ulmin  were  made  red  hot  in  a  gold  crucible. 
It  then  weighed  only  1.05  grain.  The  form  of  the  flakes 
was  in  no  degree  altered,  but  they  had  acquired  the  blue 
and  yellow  colours  of  heated  steel,  of  which  they  had  like- 
wise the  metallic  aspect  and  lustre,  and  could  diflicultly,  if 
at  all,  have  been  distinguished  by  the  eye  from  heated  steel- 
filings,  or  fragments  of  slender  watch-springs.  Water  im- 
mediately destroyed  their  metallic  appearance. 

Muriatic  acid,  poured  on,  caused  a  strong  effervescence, 
and  formed  muriate  of  potash,  which,  freed  from  all  char- 
coal, and  made  red  hot,  weighed  0.6  grain,  corresponding 
to  ^^  of  potash  in  ulmin. 

These  experiments  assign  about  -J-  for  the  quantity  of 
potash  in  ulmin,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  operate,  on  so 
small  a  scale,  on  such  substances  without  loss,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  it  even  exceeds  this  proportion. 

5.  The  substance  separated  from  ulmki  by  acids  has  the 

following  qualities : 

It  is  very  glossy,  and  has  a  resinous  appearance. 
4 


1 

I 
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In  lumps  it  appears  black,  bat  in  minute  fragments  it  is 
found  to  be  transparent,  and  of  a  garnet-red  colour. 

It  burns  with  flame,  and  is  reduced  to  white  ashes. 

Alcohol  dissolves  it,  but  only  in  very  small  quantity. 

Water  likewise  dissolves  it,  but  also  only  in  very  small 
quantity.  Acids  cause  a  precipitate  in  this  solution,  though 
this  resin-like  matter  appears  neither  to  contain  any  alkali, 
nor  to  retain  any  of  the  acid  by  means  of  which  it  was 
obtained. 

Its  solution  in  water  seems  to  redden  tumsol  paper. 

Neither  ammonia,  nor  carbonate  of  soda,  promote  its 
solution  in  cold  water. 

On  adding  a  small  quantity  of  potash  to  water  in  which 
it  lies,  it  dissolves  immediately  and  abundantly.  This  solu- 
tion has  all  the  qualities  of  a  solution  of  ulmin,  and,  on 
exhalation,  leaves  a  matter  precisely  like  it,  which  cracks 
and  separates  from  the  glass,  and  docs  not  grow  moist  in  the 
air,  &c. 

Ilence  it  appears  that  ulmin  is  not  a  simple  vegetable 
principle  of  anomalous  qualities,  but  a  combination  with 
potash  of  a  red,  or  more  properly  a  high  yellow  matter, 
which,  if  not  of  a  peculiar  genus,  seems  rather  more  related 
to  the  extractives  than  to  the  resins. 

English  UlmirL 

I  collected,  from  an  elm  tree  in  Kensington  gardens,  a 
small  quantity  of  a  black  shining  substance  which  looked 
like  ulmin. 

It  was  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  was  in 
colour  and  appearance  exactly  similar  to  a  solution  of 
ulmin. 

This  solution,  exhaled  to  a  dry  state  on  a  water-bath, 
left  a  matter  exactly  like  ulmin,  and  which  cracked  and 
divided  as  ulmin  does,  when  dried  in  the  same  manner.  It 
did  not,  however,  rise  up  from  the  watch-glass  in  long 
strips,  like  the  Sicilian  kind,  but  this  may  have  been  owing 
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partly  to  its  small  quantity,  which  occasioned  it  to  be  spread 
very  thin  on  the  watch-glass,  and  partly  to  its  containing  a 
considerable  excess  of  alkali,  for  it  diflfered  also  from  the 
Palermo  almin  by  becoming  soft  in  the  air,  and  its  solution 
strongly  restored  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  tarnsol  paper. 

Nitric  acid,  added  to  a  filtered  solution  of  this  ulmin,  im- 
mediately caused  a  precipitate  in  it,  and  the  filtered  solu- 
tion, on  evaporation,  afforded  numerous  crystals  of  nitrate 
of  potash. 

This  English  ulmin  made  a  considerable  effervescence 
with  acetous  acid,  which  the  Palermo  ulmin  had  not  been 
observed  to  do.  This  acetous  solution,  in  which  the  acid 
was  in  excess,  was  exhaled  dry,  and  repeatedly  washed  with 
spirit  of  wine.  No  part  of  the  brown  matter  dissolved. 
Water  dissolved  this  brown  residuum  readily  and  entirely. 
This  solution  did  not  sensibly  restore  the  .blue  colour  of 
reddened  turnsol  paper.  Exhaled  to  a  dry  state,  the  mat- 
ter left  did  not  separate  from  the  watch-glass  quite  as  freely 
as  Palermo  ulmin,  which  had  been  'treated  with  acetous 
acid ;  but  it  seemed  no  longer  to  grow  moist  in  the  air. 
Redissolved  in  water,  and  nitric  acid  added,  the  mixture 
became  thick  from  a  copious  precipitate. 

The  spirit  of  wine  contained  a  quantity  of  acetate  of 
potash. 

The  excess  of  alkali,  in  this  English  ulmin,  may  be  owing 
to  the  tree  fi'om  which  it  was  collected  having  been  affected 
with  the  disease,  which  produces  the  alkaline  ulcer  to  which 
the  elm  is  subject. 

Sap  of  the  Elm  Tree. 

Thinking  that  the  production  of  ulmin  by  the  plant 
might  not  be  the  consequence  of  disease,  and  that  it  might 
exist  in  the  healthy  sap,  a  bit  of  elm  twig,  gathered  in  the 
beginning  of  last  July,  was  cut  into  thin  slices  and  boiled 
in  water.  It  afforded  a  brown  solution,  like  a  solution  of 
ulmin.    Exhaled  to  dryness,  this  solution  left  a  dark  brown 
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Bubstauce,  in  appearance  similar  to  ulmin,  but  on  adding^ 
water  to  this  dry  mass,  a  large  quantity  of  brown  glutinous^ 
matter  remained  insoluble.  The  mixture  being  thrown  on 
a  filter,  a  clear  yellow  liquor  passed,  which  may  have  con- 
tained ulmin,  but  the  quantity  was  too  small  to  admit  of 
satisfactory  conclusions. 

Perhaps  older  wood,  the  juice  of  which  was  more  per- 
fected, would  afford  other  results,  since  ulmin  appears  to- 
be  the  product  of  old  trees ;  but  the  inquiry,  being  merely 
collateral  to  the  object  1  had  originally  in  view,  was  not 
persevered  in. 


ON  A  SALINE  SUBSTANCE  FROM  MOUNT 

VESUVIUS. 


From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London^ 
Vol.  CIII,  Part  I,  1818,  p.  256.— Read  July  8,  1818. 


It  has  very  long  appeared  to  me,  that  when  the  earth  is^ 
considered  with  attention,  innumerable  circumstances  are 
perceived,  which  cannot  but  lead  to  the  belief,  that  it  bas- 
on ce  been  in  a  state  of  general  conflagration.  The  exist- 
ence in  the  skies  of  planetary  bodies,  which  seem  to  be 
actually  burning,  and  the  appearances  of  original  Are  dis- 
cernible on  our  globe,  I  have  conceived  to  be  mutually  cor- 
roborative of  each  other ;  and  at  the  time  when  no  answers- 
could  be  given  to  the  most  essential  objections  to  the 
hypothesis,  the  mass  of  facts  in  favour  of  it  fully  justified,. 
I  thought,  the  inference  that  our  habitation  is  an  extinct 
comet  or  sun. 

The  mighty  difficulties  which  formerly  assailed  this, 
opinion,  great  modern  discoveries  have  dissipated.  Ac* 
quainted  now,  that  the  bases  of  alkalies  and  earths  are 
metals,  eminently  oxydable,  we  are  no  longer  embarrassed 
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«ttber  for  the  pabnlnm  of  the  inflammatioii,  or  to  accoimt 
for  the  products  of  it. 

In  the  primitiye  strata,  we  l)ehold  the  result  of  the  com- 
bustioiu  In  them  we  see  the  oxjd  collected  on  the  snr&ce 
of  the  calcining  mass,  first  melted  bj  the  heat,  then  by  its 
increase  arresting  ferther  combination,  and  extingaishing 
the  fires  which  had  generated  it,  and  in  fine  become  solid 
And  crystallized  over  the  metallic  balL 

Every  thing  tells  that  a  large  body  of  combustible  matter 
fitill  remains  enclosed  within  this  stony  envelope,  and  of 
which  volcanic  eruptions  are  partial  and  small  accensions. 

Under  this  point  of  view,  an  high  interest  attaches  itself 
to  volcanoes,  and  their  ejecdonfi.  They  cease  to  be  local 
phenomena ;  they  become  principal  elements  in  the  history 
<jf  OUT  globe ;  they  connect  its  present  with  its  former  con- 
dition ;  and  we  have  good  grounds  for  supposing,  that  in 
their  flames  are  to  be  read  its  future  destinies. 

In  support  of  the  igneous  origin,  here  attributed  to  the 
primitive  strata,  I  vrill  observe,  that  not  only  no  crystal  im- 
bedded in  them,  such  as  quartz,  garnet,  tourmaline,  &c.  has 
ever  been  seen  enclosing  drops  of  water ;  but  that  none  of 
the  materials  of  these  strata  contain  water  in  any  state. 

iL  The  present  saline  substance  was  sent  to  me  from 
Kaples  to  Florence,  where  I  was,  in  May  1794,  with  a  re- 
quest to  ascertain  its  nature.  The  general  examination 
which  I  then  made  of  it,  shewed  it  to  be  principally  what 
was  at  that  time  called  viiriolated  tartar^  and  it  was  in  con- 
fiequence  mentioned  as  such  in  an  Italian  publication  soon 
after.  But  as  this  denomination,  surprising  at  that  period, 
was  not  supported  by  the  relation  of  any  experiments,  or 
the  citation  of  any  authority,  no  attention  was  paid  to  it ; 
imd  the  existence  of  this  spedes  of  salt,  native  in  the  eartii, 
has  not  been  admitted  by  mineralogists,  no  mention  being 
made  of  it,  I  bdieve,  in  any  mineralogical  work  published 
since. 

6.  I  was  informed  by  letter,  that  it  had  ^  flowed  out  liquid 
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from  a  Bmall  aperture  in  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,"  and  wliicb 
I  apprehend  to  have  happened  in  1792  or  1793. 

c.  The  masses  of  this  salt  are  perfectly  irregular,  their 
texture  compact,  their  colour  a  clouded  mixture  of  white, 
of  the  green  of  copper,  and  of  a  rusty  yellovr,  and  in  some 
places  are  specks  and  streaks  of  hlack. 

d.  A  fragment  melted  on  the  charcoal  at  the  blow-pipe 
formed  hepar  sulphuris. 

e.  A  piece  weighing  9.5  grains  was  so  strongly  heated  in 
a  platina  crucible,  that  it  melted  and  flowed  level  over  the 
bottom  of  it,  but  did  not  lose  the  least  weight. 

/.  Not  the  slightest  fume  could  be  perceived  on  holding 
a  glass  tube  wetted  with  marine  acid  over  some  of  this  salt, 
while  triturating  in  a  mortar  with  liquid  potash ;  but  a  sim* 
ilar  mixture  being  made  in  a  bottle,  and  which  was  imme* 
diately  closed  with  a  cork,  to  which  was  fixed  a  bit  of  red* 
dened  litmus  paper,  the  blue  colour  of  the  paper  was 
restored. 

g.  Being  dissolved  in  water,  there  was  a  small  sandy 
residue,  which  consisted  of  green  particles  of  a  cupreous 
nature,  of  a  yellow  ochraceous  powder,  and  of  minute  crys* 
tals  of  a  metallic  aspect  of  red  oxyd  of  iron,  by  which  the 
black  spots  in  the  mass  had  been  occasioned. '*'  Mr.  Elap- 
BOTH  found  a  similar  admixture  in  muriate  of  soda  from 

Vesuvius,  t 

A.  The  solution  had  a  feeble  green  tint.  It  did  not  alter 
blue  or  reddened  turnsol  paper. 

t.  Prussiate  of  soda-and-iron  threw  down  a  small  quantity 
of  red  prussiate  of  copper  from  it.  Liver  of  sulphur  and 
tincture  of  galls  likewise  caused  very  small  precipitations. 

j.  Carbonate  of  soda,  and  oxalate  of  potash,  and  solutions 

*  What  mineralogists  denominate  specalary  iron  ore,  Fer  oligiste  of  Mr. 
HaI^,  appears  to  be  merely  red  oxyd  of  iron  in  crystals ;  red  hematite  th» 
same  substance  in  the  state  of  stalactite ;  and  red  ochres  the  same  in  a  pul- 
Terulent  form.  The  hematites  which  afford  a  yellow  powder  are  hydrates 
of  iron. 

f  Essays,  Vol.  II.  p.  67,  Eng.  Trans. 
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of  magnesia,  clay,  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  either  had  no 
eflfects,  or  extremely  slight  ones. 

*.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  silver  produced  a  white  curd- 
like precipitate.  9.85  grains  of  this  salt  (the  weight  of  the 
insoluble  matter  being  deducted)  afforded  1.05  grains  of 
slightly  melted  muriate,  or  chloride,  of  silver.  This  pre- 
cipitate was  equally  produced  after  the  salt  had  been  made 
strongly  red  hot,  so  that  it  was  not  owing  to  a  portion  of 
sal  ammoniac. 

L  Tartaric  acid,  and  muriate  of  platinum,  occasioned  the 
precipitates  in  its  solution  which  indicate  potash. 

m.  Nitrate  of  lime  did  not  form  any  immediate  precipi- 
tate in  a  dilute  solution  of  it ;  but  in  a  short  time,  numerous 
minute  prismatic  crystals  of  hydrate  of  sulphate  of  lime 
were  generated. 

n.  Nitrate  of  barytes  poured  into  a  solution  containing 
9.8  grains  of  this  salt  afforded  a  precipitate,  which  after  be- 
ing ignited  weighed  12.3  grains.  The  filtered  solution 
crystallized  entirely  into  nitrate  of  potash  mixed  with  a 
few  rhomboides  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

0.  Some  of  this  salt  finely  pulverized  was  treated  with 
alcohol.  This  alcohol  on  exhaling  left  a  number  of  minute 
cubic  crystals,  which  proved,  by  the  test  of  nitric  acid,  to 
be  muriate  of  soda.  Prussiate  of  soda-and-iron  caused  a 
red  precipitate  of  prussiaie  of  copper  in  this  alcoholic  solu- 
tion. 

p.  The  solution  of  this  salt  afforded,  by  crystallization, 
sulphate  of  potash  in  its  usual  forms,  and  some  prismatic 
crystals  of  hydrate  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

q.  To  discover  what  had  occasioned  the  precipitate  with 
galls,  (e)  since  copper  has  not  this  quality,  a  portion  of  this 
salt,  which  had  been  recovered  by  evaporation  from  a  fil- 
tered solution  of  it,  was  made  red  hot  in  a  platina  crucible. 
On  extraction  of  the  saline  part  by  water,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  a  black  powder  was  obtained.  Ammonia  dis- 
solved only  part  of  it,  which  was  copper.     The  rest  being 
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digested  with  muriatic  acid,  and  prussiate  of  soda-and-iron 
added,  a  fine  Prussian  blue  was  formed.  , 

r.  From  several  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  it  appeared 
that  no  sensible  quantity  of  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  be- 
sides the  sulphuric  and  muriatic,  existed  in  combination 
with  alkali  in  this  volcanic  salt.  But  Mr.  Tennant,  whose 
many  and  highly  important  discoveries  have  so  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  chemical  science,  having  detected 
disengaged  boracic  acid  amongst  the  volcanic  productions 
of  the  Lipari  islands,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  more 
general  product  of  volcanoes  than  had  been  suspected,*  it 
became  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  presence  of  any 
in  this  salt  proved  Vesuvius  likewise  to  be  a  source  of  this 
acid.  Alcohol  heated  on  a  portion  of  it  in  fine  powder, 
and  then  burned  on  it,  did  not  however  shew  the  least  green 
hue  in  its  flame. 

8,  To  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  this 
saline  substance,  the  following  experiments  were  made : 

10  grains  of  sulphate  of  potash  of  the  shops  were  dis- 
solved in  200  grains  of  water,  and  an  excess  of  muriate  of 
platina  added.  The  precipitate  edulcorated  with  100  grains 
of  water,  and  dried  on  a  water  bath,  weighed  24.1  grains. 

10  grains  of  the  saline  part  of  the  native  salt,  treated  pre- 
cisely in  every  respect  in  the  same  way,  afforded  17.2  grains 
of  precipitated  muriate  of  platina-and-potash. 

If  24.1  grains  of  this  precipitate  correspond  to  10  grains 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  17.2  grains  of  it  correspond  to  7.14 
grains  of  this  salt 

It  has  been  seen  (w)  that  10  grains  of  the  saline  part  of 
this  volcanic  salt  would  have  afforded  12.55  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  barytes. 

But  7.14  grains  of  sulphate  of  potash  form  only  9.42 
grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes,t  and  therefore  the  remaining 
8.18  grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes  would  be  produced  by  the 

♦  Trans,  of  the  Geolog.  Soc. 

f  Dr.  Marcet  on  Dropsical  Pluids. 
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sulphate  of  soda,  and  correspond  to  1.86  grains  of  it  in  an 
arid  state,  or  uncombined  with  ice.'*' 

10  gr^ns  of  the  saline  part  of  this  native  salt  would  have 
produced  1.12  grains  of  ignited  muriate  of  silver  (A).-  By 
accurate  experiments  241  grains  of  ignited  muriate  of  silver 
have  been  found  to  correspond  to  100  grains  of  ignited  mu- 
riate of  Boda.t 

Consequently  the  soluble  portion  of  the  present  Yesuvian 
salt  consists  of 

Sulphate  of  potash  -  -  7.14 

Sulphate  of  soda  -  -  1.86 

Muriate  of  soda  -  -  0.46 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

Muriate  of  copper        Y     '        '       '        0-5* 
Muriate  of  iron 


10.00 
t  The  insoluble  sandy  residue  (^)  having  been  thoroughly 
edulcorated,  dilute  nitric  acid  was  put  to  it.  A  green  solu- 
tion formed  without  any  effervescence.  Acetate  of  barytes 
scarcely  rendered  this  solution  turbid;  but  nitrate  of  silver 
produced  a  copious  curd-like  precipitate,  and  iron  abund- 
antly threw  down  copper  from  it  The  green  grains  enclosed 
in  this  native  sulphate  of  potash,  appear,  therefore,  to  be  a 
submuriate  of  copper,  of  the  same  species  as  that  of  the 
green  sands  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

Muriatic  acid  dissolved  the  yellow  ochraceous  powder, 
and  prussiate  of  soda-and-iron  produced  Prussian  blue.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  this  yellow  powder  to  be  a  submu- 
riate  of  iron,  but  its  small  quantity,  and  the  admixture  of 
the  submuriate  of  copper,  were  impediments  to  entirely 
satisfactory  results.  Such  a  submuriate  of  iron,  though,  if 
I  mistake  not,  overlooked  by  chemists,  exists,  for  the  pre- 
cipitate which  oxygen  occasions  in  solution  of  green  muriate 
of  iron,  contains  marine  acid. 

«  Prof.  Klafboth's  Bssays,  Vol.  1,  p.  2S2. 
f  Dr.  Hknbt,  Phil.  Trans.  1810. 
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Possibly  this  yellow  powder,  and  the  crystals  of  speculary 
iron  which  exist  in  this  Vesuvian  salt,  have  been  produced 
by  a  natural  sublimation  of  muriate  of  iron,  similar  to  that 
of  the  experiment  of  the  Duke  d'AYEN,  recorded  by  Mao- 
QUER,*  and  which  was  known  long  before  to  Mr.  Boyle  and 
Dr.  LEWis.t 

This  Vesuvian  salt,  considered  in  its  totality,  has  pre- 
sented no  less  than  nine  distinct  species  of  matters,  and  a 
more  rigorous  investigation,  than  I  was  willing  to  bestow  on 
it,  would  probably  add  to  their  number. 

Jvly  8, 1813. 


A  FEW  FACTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  COLOURING 
MATTERS  OF  SOME  VEGETABLES. 


From  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  London^ 
Vol.  CVIII,  p.  110.— Read  December  18, 1817. 


I  BEQAN,  a  great  many  years  ago,  some  researches  on  th& 
colouring  matters  of  vegetables.  From  the  enquiry  being 
to  be  prosecuted  only  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  the 
great  delicacy  of  the  experiments,  and  the  great  care 
required  in  them,  and  consequently  the  trouble  with  which 
they  were  attended,  very  little  was  done.  I  have  now  no 
idea  of  pursuing  the  subject. 

In  destroying  lately  the  memorandums  of  the  experi- 
ments which  had  been  made,  a  few  scattered  facts  were  met 
with  which  seemed  deserving  of  being  preserved.  They 
are  here  offered,  in  hopes  that  they  will  induce  some  other 
person  to  give  extension  to  an  investigation  interesting  to 
chemistry  and  to  the  art  of  dying. 

*  Diet  de  ChimU,  Art.  Fer, 

f  A  course  of  practical  chemistry  by  William  Lewis,  1746|  p.  68,  note/. 
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Thumsol 

M.  FouBCBOY  has  advanced,  somewhere,  that  tarnsol  is 
essentially  of  a  red  colour ;  and  that  it  is  made  blue  by  an 
addition  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  it;  and  he  says  that  he  has 
extracted  this  salt  from  the  turnsol  of  the  shops. 

If  turnsol  contained  carbonate  of  soda,  its  infusions  should 
precipitate  earths  and  metals  from  acids. 

I  did  not  find  an  infusion  of  turnsol  in  water  to  have  the 
least  effect  on  solutions  of  muriate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  lead, 
muriate  of  platina,  or  oxalate  of  potash. 
.  Its  tinctures,  or  infusions,  consequently,  contain  neither 
any  alkali,  nor  any  lime;  nor  probably  any  acid,  either 
loose  or  combined.  This  is  unfavourable  to  the  opinion  of 
urine  being  employed  in  the  preparation  of  turnsol. 

I  put  a  little  sulphuric  acid  into  a  tincture  of  turnsol,  then 
added  chalk,  and  heated ;  and  the  blue  colour  was  restored. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  natural  colour  of  turnsol  is 
not  red,  but  blue,  since  it  is  such  when  neither  disengaged 
acid  or  alkali  is  present. 

No  addition  of  chalk  brought  the  cold  liquor  back  to  a 
blue  colour;  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  it,  during  the 
effervescence  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  being  suflicient  to 
keep  it  red. 

Some  turnsol  was  put  into  distilled  vinegar.  An  effer- 
vescence arose ;  and  after  some  time  the  acid  was  become 
neutralized.  On  examining  the  mixture  with  a  glass,  there 
were  seen,  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  a  multitude  of  grains 
like  sand.  It  was  found  on  trial  that  these  grains  were  car- 
bonate of  lime;    probably  of  slightly  calcined   Carrara 

marble. 

When  turnsol  is  treated  with  water  till  this  no  longer 
acquires  any  color  whatever,  the  remaining  insoluble  matter 
is  nearly  as  blue  as  at  first. 

Acids  made  this  blue  insoluble  matter  red,  but  did  not 
extract  any  red  tincture. 

Carbonate  of  soda  did  not  affect  it. 
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If  the  vegetable  part  of  this  blae  residnum  is  burned 
away,  or  it  is  washed  off  with  water,  a  portion  of  smalt  is 
obtained. 

On  ezhalingy  on  a  water  bath,  a  tincture  of  tnrnsol,  the 
colouring  matter  is  left  in  a  dry  state. 

This  matter  heated  in  a  platina  spoon  over  a  candle,  tume- 
fied considerably,  as  much  as  starch  does,  became  black  and 
smoked,  but  did  not  readily  inflame,  nor  did  it  bum  away 
till  the  blow  pipe  was  applied.  It  then  burned  pretty 
readily,  leaving  a  large  quantity  of  white  saline  matter. 
This  saline  matter  saturated  by  nitric  acid  afforded  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  some  minute  crystals  like  hydrous 
sulphate  of  lime. 

Is  this  potash  merely  that  portion  of  this  matter  which 
exists  in  all  vegetable  substances  ?  or  is  the  colouring  matter 
of  turnsol  a  compound,  analogous  to  ulmin,  of  a  vegetable 
principle  and  potash?  Its  low  combustibility  gives  some 
sanction  to  this  idea. 

Of  the  coloitring  matter  of  the  vkleL 

The  violet  is  well  known  to  be  coloured  by  a  blue  matter 
which  acids  change  to  red ;  and  alkalies  and  their  carbon- 
ates first  to  green  and  then  to  yellow. 

This  same  matter  is  the  tinging  principle  of  many  other 
vegetables :  of  some,  in  its  blue  state ;  of  others,  made  red 
by  an  acid. 

If  the  petals  of  the  red  rose  are  triturated  with  a  littie 
water  and  carbonate  of  lime,  a  blue  liquor  is  obtained.  Al- 
kalis, and  soluble  carbonates  of  alkalis,  render  this  blue 
liquor  green ;  and  acids  restore  its  red  colour. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  violet  exists  in  the  petals  of 
red  clover,  the  red  tips  of  those  of  the  common  daisy  of  the 
fields,  of  the  blue  hyacinth,  the  holly  hock,  lavender,  in 
the  inner  leaves  of  the  artichoke,  and  in  numerous  other 
flowers.  It  likewise,  made  red  by  an  acid,  colours  the  skin 
of  several  plumbs,  and,  I  think,  of  the  scarlet  geranium, 
and  of  the  pomegranate  tree. 
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The  red  cabbage,  and  the  rind  of  the  long  radish  are  also 
coloured  by  this  principle.  It  is  remarkable  that  these,  on 
being  merely  bruised,  become  blue ;  and  give  a  blue  infu- 
sion with  water.  It  is  probable  that  the  reddening  acid  in 
these  cases  is  the  carbonic ;  and  which,  on  the  rupture  of 
the  vessels  which  enclose  it,  escapes  into  the  atmosphere. 

Of  sugar-loaf  paper. 

This  paper  has  been  employed  by  Bebgman  as  a  chemical 
instrument.    I  am  ignorant  of  what  it  is  coloured  with. 

Sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric,  phosphoric,  and  oxalic  acids 
make  it  red.  Tartaric  and  citric  acids,  made  rather  yellow 
spots  than  red  ones.  Distilled  vinegar,  and  acid  of  amber, 
had  no  affect  on  it. 

Carbonate  of  soda  and  caustic  potash  did  not  alter  the 
blue  colour  of  this  paper. 

Water  boiled  on  this  paper  acquired  a  vinous  red  colour ; 
carbonate  of  lime  put  into  this  red  liquor,  did  not  affect  its 
colour :  nor  did  carbonate  of  soda  or  caustic  potash  change 
it  to  blue  or  green. 

Cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid  extracted  a  strong  yellow  tinc- 
ture from  this  boiled  paper :  carbonate  of  lime  put  to  this 
yellow  tincture  made  it  blue ;  but  on  filtering,  the  liquor 
which  passed  was  of  a  dirty  greenish  colour;  and  sulphuric 
acid  did  not  make  it  red :  a  blue  matter  was  left  on  the 
filter,  which  was  not  made  red  by  acetous  acid ;  but  was  so 
by  sulphuric. 

After  this  treatment  the  paper  remained  brown;  seem- 
ingly such  as  it  was  before  being  dyed  blue. 

It  should  seem  that  there  are  at  least  two  colouring  mat- 
ters in  this  paper ;  one  red,  which  is  extricable  from  it  by 
water ;  the  other  blue,  which  requires  the  agency  of  an  acid 
to  extract  it. 

Its  insolubility  in  water,  and  low  degree  of  sensibility  to 
acids,  distinguish  the  blue  matter  from  turnsol ;  to  which  its 
not  being  affected  by  alkalis  otherwise  much  approximate 
it.    Its  easy  solubility  in  dilute  suphuric  acid,  and  being 
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reddened  by  it  and  several  other  acids,  show  it  not  to  be 
indigo. 

Of  the  black  mulberry. 

The  expressed  juice  of  this  fruit  is  of  a  fine  red  colour. 

Caustic  potash  made  it  green,  which  gradually  became 
yellow. 

Carbonate  of  soda  did  not  make  it  green,  but  only  blue. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  changed  it  to  a  vinous  red,  rather 
than  to  blue ;  and  this  redness  increased  on  standing. 

Caustic  ammonia  made  it  bluer  than  its  carbonate ;  but, 
on  standing,  the  mixture  became  of  the  same  vinous  red. 

The  mulberry  juice  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  became 
purple.  On  filtering,  a  red  liquor  passed;  and  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  left  on  the  filter  was  blue.  An  addition  of 
whitening  to  the  red  filtered  liquor  did  not  alter  its  colour; 
nor  did  this  second  portion  of  whitening  become  blue. 
Heating  did  not  afifect  the  red  colour  of  this  liquor ;  so  that 
it  was  not  owing  to  carbonic  acid,  disengaged  from  the  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Caustic  potash  instantly  made  this  red 
liquor  a  fine  green,  and  gradually  yellow. 

Sulphuric  acid  rendered  all  the  above  mixtures  florid  red. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  mixtures  with  ammonia,  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  which  were  become  quite  vinous  red  by 
standing,  were  made  a  perfect  blue  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
before  they  wore  reddened  by  it  It  would  hence  seem  that 
the  red  colour,  caused  by  these  alkalis,  was  owing  to  an 
excess  of  them ;  and  that  in  a  less  quantity  they  would  have 
produced  a  blue. 

The  filter,  into  which  the  mixture  of  mulberry  juice  and 
chalk  had  been  thrown,  was  become  tinged  blue.  Water 
did  not  remove  this  colour.  Sulphuric  acid  made  this  paper 
fiorid  red.  Caustic  potash  did  not  alter  its  blue  colour;  but 
put  on  the  places  made  red  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  restored  the 
blue  colour,  but  did  not  produce  green. 

Future  experiments  must  decide  whether  this  blue  matter 
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is  the  same  as  that  of  turnsol ;  or  as  the  blue  matter  which 
the  experiments  above  have  indicated  in  sugar-loaf  paper. 

The  juices  of  many  other  fruits,  as  black  cherries,  red 
currants,  the  skin  of  the  berries  of  the  buckthorn,  elder 
berries,  privet  berries,  &c.,  seemed  to  be  made  only  blue  by 
mild  fixed  alkalis,  but  green  by  caustic.  Puzzling  anoma- 
lies, however,  occasionally  present  themselves,  which  seem 
to  show  a  near  relation  between  the  several  blue  colouring 
matters  of  vegetables,  and  their  easy  transition  into  one 
another. 

The  com  poppy. 

The  petals  of  the  common  red  poppy  of  the  fields  rubbed 
on  paper  stain  it  of  a  reddish  purple  colour. 

Solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  put  to  this  stain  occasioned 
but  little  change  in  it. 

Caustic  potash  made  it  green. 

Caustic  ammonia  seemed  not  to  have  more  effect  on  it 
than  carbonate  of  soda. 

Some  poppy  petals  being  bruised  in  a  mixture  of  water 
and  marine  acid,  formed  a  florid  red  solution :  a  superabun- 
dance of  chalk  added  to  this  red  liquor,  did  not  make  it 
blue ;  but  turned  it  to  a  dark  red  colour  exactly  like  port 
wine. 

Some  poppy  petals  bruised  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  and  the  mixture  filtered,  the  liquov  which  came 
through  was  not  at  all  blue,  but  of  a  dark  red  colour  like 
port  wine.  Caustic  potash  made  this  red  liquor  green, 
which  finally  became  yellow. 

Some  dried  poppy  petals  of  the  shops,  gave  a  strong 
obscure  vinous  tincture  to  cold  water.  This  red  tincture 
heated  with  whitening,  did  not  alter  to  blue,  but  preserved 
its  red  colour. 

These  very  imperfect  experiments  may  perhaps  suggest 
the  idea,  that  the  colouring  matter  of  this  flower  is  the  same 
as  the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  mulberry. 
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Of  sap  green. 

The  inspissated  juice  of  the  ripe,  or  semi-ripe,  berries  of 
the  buckthorn,  constitute  the  pigment  called  sap  green ;  by 
the  French,  vert  de  vessie.  This  species  of  green  matter  is 
entirely  different  from  the  common  green  matter  of  vege- 
tables. 

It  is  soluble  in  water. 

Carbonate  of  soda  and  caustic  potash  changed  the  solu- 
tion of  sap  green  to  yellow.  Paper  tinged  by  sap  green  is 
a  sensible  test  of  alkalis. 

Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  marine  acid,  made  it  red.  Carbon- 
ate of  lime  added  to  a'reddened  solution,  restored  the  green 
colour,  which  therefore  appears  to  be  the  proper  colour  of 
the  substance. 

The  green  colour,  which  the  last  infusions  of  galls  present, 
appears  to  be  different,  both  from  the  usual  green  of  vege- 
tables, and  from  sap  green. 

Some  animal  greens. 

A  green  puceron,  or  aphis,  being  crushed  on  white  paper, 
emitted  a  green  juice,  which  was  immediately  made  yellow 
by  carbonate  of  potash  (wrongly  called  sub-carbonate.) 

There  are  small  gnats  of  a  green  colour :  crushed  on 
paper,  they  make  a  green  stain,  which  is  permanent. 
Neither  muriatic  acid  nor  carbonate  of  soda  altered  this 
green  colour.  It  is  consequently  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  foregoing. 
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ON  A  NATIVE  COMPOUND  OF  SULPHURET  OP 

LEAD  AND  ARSENIC. 


From  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XIV.,  1819,  p.  96. 


Paris,  May  19, 1819. 

This  mineral  is  found  in  Upper  Valais,  in  Switzerland.* 
It  is  lodged  in  a  white,  granose,  compound  carbonate  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  It  is  accompanied  in  this  rock  by  reg- 
ular crystals  of  yellow  sulphuret  of  iron ;  by  red  sulphuret 
of  arsenic ;  and  by  some  other  substances. 

This  compound  sulphuret  has  a  metallic  aspect.  It  is  of 
a  grey  colour ;  it  is  exceedingly  brittle  and  soft ;  its  fracture 
in  some  directions  is  perfectly  vitreous;  but  in  at  least  one 
direction,  it  is  evidently  tabular ;  but  the  size  of  the  frag- 
ments I  had,  not  exceeding  coarse  sand,  precluded  research 
with  respect  to  crystalline  construction.  By  trituration, 
this  ore  aflEbrded  a  red  powder. 

At  the  blow-pipe,  this  ore  melted  instantly  on  the  con- 
tact of  the  point  of  the  flame.  It  smoked  considerably ; 
and  a  small  flame  was  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  melted 
button.  On  cooling,  this  button  forced  out  a  quantity  of 
fluid  matter  from  its  interior.  During  the  fusion,  the  bead 
occasionally  swelled  up,  and  pufis  of  dense  smoke  issued 
from  it ;  due  evidently  to  a  volatile  matter,  which  the  fire 
expelled  from  another  less  volatile.  Finally,  a  button  of  a 
more  fixed,  less  fusible,  white  metallic  matter,  extensible 
under  the  hammer,  was  left,  and  which  proved  to  be  lead. 

Some  bits  of  this  compound  sulphuret  heated  in  a  tube 
over  a  candle,  melted,  and  a  red  sublimate  rose,  which  be- 
came yellow  on  cooling,  and  looked  like  orpiment. 

Some  of  this  ore,  being  fused  with  nitre,  deflagrated,  and 

became  a  white  oxide.    The  solution  of  this  nitre  afibrded 

a  white  precipitate  with  muriate  of  barytes;  and  with 
5 
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nitrate  of  silver,  a  brick-red  precipitate  of  arseniate  of 
silver. 

The  white  precipitate  bj  muriate  of  borjtes  was  only 
partially  soluble  in  nitric  aci<L     The  insoluble  part  of  this  r 

precipitate,  of  which  the  quantity  was  so  minute  that  no  ' 

balance  would  have  been  sensible  to  it,  was  carefully  col- 
lected on  to  a  very  small  bit  of  charcoal  fixed  to  a  pin.  It  ', 
was  then  strongly  heated  at  the  blow-pipe.  This  bit  of  j 
charcoal  now  put  into  a  drop  of  water,  placed  on  a  silver  | 
*coin,  immediately  made  a  black  stain  of  sulphuret  of  silver  * 
on  the  coin.  This  is  the  nicest  test  I  am  acquainted  with 
of  the  presence  of  sulphur,  or  sulphuric  acid,  in  bodies. 

The  quantity  I  possessed  of  this  mineral  for  experiment 
was  very  small.  The  above  trials  were  made  with  particles 
little  more  than  visible ;  however,  the  results,  I  think,  suffi- 
ciently establish  the  nature  of  the  constituent  parts.  Their 
respective  proportions  must  remain  for  inquiries  on  another 
scale. 

From  Thomson's  Annals  of  PhUoBopbj,  Vol.  XVI,  1820,  p.  100. 

Cbmpound  of  Sulphuret  rf  Lead  and  Arsenic — ^Tbis  U  a  new  mineral 
species  disooTered  by  Mr.  Smithson,  and  described  by  bim  in  tbe  Annalt  of 
J*kilo9ophjf,  xtT.  96.  It  was  found  in  a  magnesian  lime  rock  in  tbe  Upper 
Talais.  It  bas  a  metallic  aspect,  a  grey  colour,  and  a  fracture  in  aome 
directions  Titreons.  in  otbers  fuliated.  When  triturated,  yields  a  red  pow* 
der.  Mr.  Smithson,  by  a  set  of  very  minate  but  satisfactory  experimental 
demonstrated  that  its  oonsUtnents  were  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  lead. 
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ON  NATIVE  HYDROUS   ALUMINATE   OF  LEAD, 

OR  PLOMB  GOMME. 


From  ThomBon's  Annals  of  Philoeophy,  Vol.  XIV,  1819,  p.  81. 


Paeis,  May  22, 1819. 

I  see  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  this  month,  which  I 
have  very  lately  received,  an  analysis  by  M.  Berzelius  of 
the  mineral  which  was  formerly  known  here  under  the 
name  of  "  plomb  gomme." 

The  first  discovery  of  the  composition  of  this  singular 
substance  belongs,  however,  to  my  illustrious  and  unfortu- 
nate friend,  and  indeed  distant  relative,  the  late  Smitheon 
Tennant.  He  ascertained  when  last  at  Paris,  on  pieces  fur- 
nished him  by  M.  Qillet  de  Laumont,  that  it  was  a  combi- 
nation of  oxide  of  lead,  alumina,  and  water. 

At  that  time  I  received  a  small  specimen  of  this  rare  ore 
from  M.  de  Laumont,  accompanied  with  a  label,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  Hydrate  d'alumine  et  de  plomb  reconnu  par  Mr.  Ten- 
nant, du  Huelgoat,  pr6s  PouUaouen,  en  Bretange  (Finisterre) 
qui  paroit  etre  la  meme  substance  decrite  par  Roni6  de  I'lsle, 
torn.  iii.  de  la  Cristallographie,  p.  899,  comme  plomb  rouge 
en  stalactite. 

*^  J'en  ai  dit  quelques  mots  en  Mai,  1786,  dans  le  Journal 
de  Physique,  p.  886,  F.  16." 

This  ore  is  of  a  yellow  colour ;  it  otherwise  bears  so  great 
a  resemblance  to  the  siliceous  substance  found  near  Frank- 
fort on  the  Mein,  called  MUllen  glass,  that  it  might  be  mis- 
taken for  it. 

Suddenly  heated,  it  decrepitated  violently ;  but  heated 
slowly,  it  became  white  and  opaque.  The  utmost  fire  did 
not  appear  to  fuse  it,  or  produce  any  further  alteration  in  it. 

It  dissolved  readily  in  borax  into  a  colourless  transparent 
glasSy  but  no  reduction  of  lead  took  place.    Not  having  any 
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carbonate  of  soda  at  hand,  I  added  a  particle  of  nitre,  whose 
deflagration  producing  potash,  lead  was  revived. 

A  bit,  which  had  been  made  white  by  ignition,  being- 
wetted  with  nitrate  of  cobalt  and  again  ignited,  became 
blue. 

Heated  in  a  glass  tube  over  a  candle,  it  decrepitated,  be* 
came  opaque  and  white,  and  water  sublimed. 

Mr.  Tennant  mentioned  to  me  a  sort  of  explosion  occa- 
sioned by  the  sudden  expulsion  of  the  water,  and  character- 
istic of  this  ore,  which  took  place  when  it  was  heated  at  the 
blow-pipe.  With  the  very  minute  particles  I  have  tried,  na 
effect  of  this  sort  was  perceived. 

The  above  characters  will  prove  sufficient,  I  apprehend^ 
to  make  this  substance  known  when  met  with. 

From  Thom8on*8  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XVI,  1820,  p.  100. 

Plomb  Oomme. — Mr.  Smithsqn  has  given  us  some  interesting  details^ 
respecting  the  history  and  properties  of  this  mineral,  which  is  a  hydrov» 
alumifiaie  of  lead.  It  has  a  yellow  colour,  ^nd  is  exceedingly  similar  ia 
appearance  to  Mullen  glass.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates  violently ;  and 
if  it  be  heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  in  contact  with  an  alkali,  lead  ia  reduced. 
Its  nature  was  first  ascertained  by  Mr.  Tennant.  Berzelius  has  lately  anal* 
ysed  it.  The  result  of  his  analysis  will  be  found  in  the  Annals  of  PhiloaO' 
phy,  xiii.  881.     (See  AnnaU  of  Philosophy^  xiv.  81.) 


ON  A  FIBROUS  METALLIC  COPPER. 


From  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XVI,  1820,  p.  46. 


Paris,  March  17, 1820. 

Sib  :  There  occur,  in  mineral  collections,  pieces  of  a  cop- 
per slag,  having  fibres  of  metallic  copper  in  its  cavities.  I 
have  seen  this  fibrous  copper  erroneously  placed  among^ 
native  coppers. 

I  possess  samples  of  this  kind  from  a  foundery  in  the 
Hartz.  The  metallic  copper  in  the  cavities,  or  air-holes,  ia 
80  delicately  slender  as  to  be  a  metallic  wool. 
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From  several  considerations,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  these  fibres  having  been 
produced  by  crystallization  was  perfectly  inadmissible ;  and 
I  was  for  a  very  long  time  totally  unable  to  come  to  any 
•conjecture  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  they  had 
originated. 

Looking  on  one  of  these  specimens  this  morning,  an  idea 
struck  me  which  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  solution  of  this 
knotty  problem. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  these  fibres  had  been  generated  at 
the  instant  of  consolidation  of  the  fused  slag.  That  by  its 
shrinking  at  that  moment,  it  had  compressed  drops  of  cop- 
per, still  in  a  fluid  state,  dispersed  in  its  substance,  and 
-squeezed  a  portion  of  it  through  the  minute  spaces  between 
its  particles,  under  this  fibrous  form,  into  its  cavities,  or  air- 
holes. 

For  this  operation  to  take  place,  the  concurrence  of  sev- 
eral conditions  is  required.  The  slag  must  be  so  thick  and 
pasty  as  to  retain  metallic  copper  scattered  through  it.  It 
must  have  developed  bubbles  of  some  gas  which  have  occa- 
sioned vacuities  in  it.  It  must  be  less  fusible  than  the  cop- 
per, but  in  so  very  small  a  degree  that  the  copper  consoli- 
dates  as  the  fibres  of  it  are  formed. 

It  is  evident  that  on  this  supposition  these  fibres  of  copper 
Are  produced  by  a  process  entirely  the  same  as  that  employed 
for  the  manufactory  of  macaroni  and  vermicelli ;  and  which 
are  made  by  forcing  paste  through  small  apertures  by  the 
pressure  of  a  syringe.  It  is  wire-drawing  performed  in- 
versely—*by  propulsion  instead  of  traction. 

As  soon  as  this  hypothesis  had  presented  itself  to  me,  I 
became  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  I  could  give  birth  to 
this  fibrous  copper  at  the  blow-pipe.  I  melted  a  small 
fragment  of  the  slag ;  and,  on  breaking  it,  I  had  the  grati- 
fication of  finding  its  little  cavities  lined  with  minute  fibres 
of  metallic  copper  as  those  of  its  greater  prototype. 

I  wished  now  to  form  the  slag  itself  which  was  to  afford 
the  copper  fibres.    As  I  had  ascertained  the  slag  of  the 
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Hartz  to  consist  of  sulphur,  copper,  and  iron,  I  had  recourse 
to  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron.  To  produce 
the  required  portion  of  metallic  copper,  I  calcined  some 
small  fragments  of*  this  yellow  ore  at  the  tip  of  the  exterior 
flame.  Finding  that  I  had  exceeded  the  proper  point,  and 
rendered  them  too  infusible,  I  added  a  little  of  the  raw  ore ; 
and  after  encountering  a  few  difficulties  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  little  mass  of  slag,  whose  internal  cavities  pre- 
sented me,  on  breaking  it,  with  the  fibres  of  copper  which 
were  the  object  of  my  toil. 

A  repetition  of  these  experiments  in  a  furnace,  on  a  larger 
scale,  would  undoubtedly  have  yet  more  successful  results. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  curved  form  which  these 
fibres  of  copper  generally  have  is  entirely  favourable  to  the 
foregoing  theory  of  their  formation,  and  equally  contrary  to 
the  supposition  of  their  being  produced  by  crystallization. 

The  power  to  which  has  been  ascribed  the  phenomenon 
which  forms  the  subject  of  these  pages  has  hitherto  been 
overlooked.  It  has  not  been  considered  what  the  effects 
might  be  of  the  contraction  of  a  melted  mass  at  the  moment 
of  its  congelation.  It  is,  however,  a  means  of  effects  which 
may  have  acted  on  many  occasions  in  the  earth.  Two  mat- 
ters of  unequal  fusibility,  and  of  no  attraction  to  each  other, 
are  not  unlikely  to  have  occurred  blended  in  a  state  of  fusion ; 
and  then  the  most  fusible  to  have  become  pressed  out  from 
between  the  particles  of  the  other  when  it  solidified.  If 
some  evolved  vapour  had  opened  cavities  in  the  mass,  or 
rents  had  formed  in  it,  the  fluid  matter  will  have  escaped 
from  the  pressure  into  these  voids,  as  has  happened  with 
the  copper.  If  these  receptacles  for  it  have  been  wanting, 
it  must  have  flowed  to  the  external  surfaces,  and  may  have 
formed  a  crust  there.  The  matter  which  lines  or  fills  the 
cavities  of  some  lavas  has,  perhaps,  been  so  introduced  into 
them. 

A  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  art,  and  of  its  opera- 
tions, is  indispensable  to  the  geologist.  Bold  is  the  man 
who  undertakes  to  assign  efiects  to  agents  with  which  he 
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bas  no  acquaintance ;  which  he  never  has  beheld  in  action ; 
to  whose  indisputable  results  he  is  an  utter  stranger ;  who 
engages  in  the  fabrication  of  a  world  alike  unskilled  in  the 
forces  and  the  materials  which  he  employs. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NATIVE  COMBINATION  OP 
SULPHATE  OF  BARIUM  AND  FLUORIDE  OF 
CALCIUM. 


From  Thomson's  Annals  of  PhUosophy,  Vol.  XVI,  1820,  p.  48. 


Paris,  March  24, 1820. 

Sib  :  I  acquired  this  substance  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  many 
years  since  I  ascertained  its  constitution.  I  have  examined 
several  minerals  which  in  appearance  bore  a  resemblance  to 
it,  but  have  not  found  any  of  them  to  be  of  the  same  nature. 
This  species  would  hence  appear  to  be  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  earth. 

This  substance  formed  a  vein  about  an  inch  wide  in  a 
coarse  shell  limestone.  Next  to  this  substance  was  a  layer 
of  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  lead ;  and  between  these  and 
the  limestone  rock  a  layer  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium. 

I  infer  that  these  matters  filled  a  vertical  filssure  in  the 
limestone  stratum ;  and  from  the  ideas  I  entertain  of  the 
mode  by  which  such  fissures  have  generally  become  occu- 
pied by  their  contents,  I  believe  them  to  have  been  succes- 
sively deposited  in  it  by  sublimation,  either  through  the 
intense  vehemence  of  subterranean  fire,  or  by  the  agency  of 
the  vapour  of  water,  or  of  some  other  gas. 

This  compound  matter  bears  in  its  general  appearance  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  fine  compact  grey  limestone  that 
the  eye  can  probably  not  distinguish  between  them. 

Forty-two  grains  of  it  lost  11.2  grs.  in  rain  water  at  the 
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temperature  of  61®  Pahr.;  consequent!}'  its  density  is  8.750. 
These  42  grs.  of  this  stone  by  laying  in  the  water  did  not 
absorb  into  their  substance  a  quantity  of  it  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain. 

It  does  not  mark  glass,  and  is  readily  scraped  to  a  powder 
by  a  knife.  It  marked  sulphate  of  barium.  Its  hardness 
and  that  of  fluoride  of  calcium  appeared  to  be  the  same. 

It  showed  no  electricity  by  heat.  By  friction  it  readily 
became  electrified. 

In  the  fire  it  lost  no  weight. 

At  the  blow-pipe,  it  readily  melted.  The  little  bead  while 
in  fusion  was  transparent.  On  evolving,  it  became  opaque. 
The  transparency  of  the  bead  in  a  melted  state  is  best  seen 
with  a  very  minute  one.  On  fusing  this  matter  long,  it 
spreads  on  the  coal,  and  becomes  a  refractory  mass. 

With  borax,  it  dissolved  with  great  eflfervescence  into  a 
brown  glass.  If  much  stone  was  used,  the  glass  appeared 
quite  black,  but  drawn  out  to  a  thread  with  the  tongs,  it 
was  found  to  be  of  a  fine  hyacinth  colour.  These  colours 
depend  on  the  formation  of  sulphur. 

With  microcosmic  salt  it  fused  with  effervescence  to  a 
clear  colourless  glass,  which  became  opaque,  and  white  on 
adding  more  of  it. 

A  particle  of  this  stone  which  had  been  fti^sed  on  the 
charcoal  being  laid  in  a  drop  of  water  on  a  plate  of  silver, 
immediately  made  a  black  spot  of  sulphuret  of  silver  on  it. 

This  bit  of  melted  stone,  transferred  to  a  drop  of  marine 
acid,  on  a  piece  of  glass,  partially  dissolved  with  efferves- 
cence. The  solution  let  exhale  spontaneously,  afforded 
crystals  of  chloride  of  barium. 

Some  of  this  stone  in  fine  powder,  being  heated  in  a  drop 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  bit  of  glass,  the  polish  of  the  glass 
was  destroyed. 

Water  in  which  this  stone  in  fine  powder  had  been  boiled 
was  not  affected  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead. 

A  bit  of  this  stone,  being  heated  in  dilute  marine  acid, 
emitted  a  few  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid,  but  was  not  other- 
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wise  affected :  6.4  grs.  of  this  mineral  in  very  fine  powder 
were  ]et  remain  in  an  excess  of  marine  acid  till  all  action 
on  them  had  ceased.  The  undissolved  portion  washed  and 
gently  ignited  weighed  5.15  grs.  The  acid  had  acquired 
lime ;  so  that  this  mineral  contains  a  mechanical  admixture 

of    jgg^  of  carbonate  of  calcium. 

This  fine  powder,  which  had  been  treated  with  the  marine 
acid,  had  sulphuric  acid  evaporated  to  dryness  on  it  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  It  was  then  digested  in  dilute  marine 
acid.  On  evaporating  this  solution,  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  calcium  in  crystals  was  obtained. 

From  these  results,  sulphuric  acid,  fluorine,  barytes,  and 
lime,  appear  to  be  the  elements  of  this  mineral.  It  is  con- 
sequently inferable  that  its  proximate  principles  are  sulphate 
of  barium  and  fluoride  of  calcium. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  the  proportions  in  which  these  two  compound  com- 
ponents of  this  mineral  exist  in  it : 

5.6  grs.  of  this  stone  in  powder  were  heated  in  a  platinum 
<;rucible  in  so  large  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  as  to  be  en- 
tirely dissolved.  The  mixture  was  then  exhaled  dry,  and 
ignited.  The  weight  was  now  7.85  grs.  The  increase  had, 
therefore,  been  as  •^. 

This  augmentation  of  weight  could  arise  only  from  the 
change  of  the  fluoride  of  ^calcium  into  sulphate  of  calcium. 

To  know  to  what  quantity  of  fluoride  of  calcium  it  cor- 
responded, two  grs.  of  pure  fluoride  of  calcium  in  subtile 
powder  were  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  till  the  augmenta- 
tion of  weight  ceased.  The  two  grains  had  then  become 
S.65  grs.;  accordingly  the  augmentation  of  weight  was  = 

1.65  =  VW. 

This  Derbyshire  mineral,  therefore,  consists  of 

Sulphate  of  barium  -  -  51.5 

Fluoride  of  calcium  -  -  48.5 

100.0 
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Borne  error  Ib  created  bj  the  admixed  carbonate  of 
and  which  had  not  been  removed. 

TliiB  mineral  presents  ns  with  a  remarkable  case  of  com- 
bination ;  that  of  a  neutral  salt  with  a  body  which  is  not  a 
salt,  bat  belongs  to  an  order  which  is  analogons  to  metallic 
oxides.  I  have  met  with  another  instance  of  the  same 
kind.  I  have  examined  transparent  crystals  which  were 
compoaed  of  anhydrons  sulphate  of  caldum  and  chloride 
of  sodium. 

These  combinations  of  their  compounds  may,  howev^ 
perhaps,  appear  to  Bome  persons  to  cast  doubts  on  the 
opinion  that  chlorine  and  fluorine  are  not  acdds. 

These  compounds  will  still  be  deserving  of  particular 
attention  from  consisting  of  four  matters. 


ON  SOME  CAPILLARY  METALLIC  TIN. 


From  Thomton'e  Aniulf  of  PhiloBopb j.  Vol.  X VH— Kew  Serioiy 

Vol.  1—1821,  >  271. 


Paris,  Fdmiory  17, 1821. 

Sib  :  M.  Ampere,  a  few  days  ago,  aocidentaUy  in  conver- 
Bation,  mentioned  a  fietct  to  me  which  mach  excited  my 
attention,  as  it  appeared  to  me  completely  to  confirm  tlM 
explanation  I  had  ventured  to  offer  of  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  the  capillary  copper  in  the  slag  of  the  Ebirtz,  printed 
in  the  Atmaiji  of  Philosophy  for  Jaly,  1820. 

For  some  purpose  of  the  arts,  Mr.  Clement  formed  a 
cylinder  of  copper,  and,  to  ^ve  it  strength,  introdaoed  into 
it  a  hollow  cylinder,  or  tube,  of  cast-iron.  To  complete 
the  anion  of  these  two  cylinders  some  melted  tin  was  ran 
between  them.  With  the  exact  particulars  of  this  conBtrac- 
tioD,  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  the  material  circumstance  is, 
that  during  the  cooling  of  this  heated  mass,  a  portion  of 
the  melted  tin  was  forced  by  the  alteration  of  volume  of 
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the  cylinders  throfugh  the  substance  of  the  cast-iron  cylinder, 
and  issued  over  its  internal  surface  in  the  state  oi  fibres^ 
which  were  curled  and  twisted  in  various  directions.  This 
form  in  the  fibres  of  copper  I  had  considered  as  very  favour- 
able to  my  hypothesis.  Such  was  the  tenuity  of  these  fibres 
of  tin  that  little  tufts  of  them  applied  to  the  flame  of  a 
candle  took  fire,  and  burned  like  cotton. 

This  passage  of  melted  tin  through  cast-iron  has  a  perfect 
agreement  with  the  passage  of  water  by  pressure  through 
gold,  and  tends  to  elucidate  and  confirm  the  account  of  the 
celebrated  Florentine  experiment.  Had  the  water  on  that 
occasion  issued  solid,  it  would  have  been  in  fibres. 

This  penetration  of  solid  matters  by  fluids,  by  means  of 
great  mechanical  force,  will,  perhaps,  come  to  be  thought 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  has  been  yet  paid  to  it; 
besides  any  scientific  results  to  which  the  consideration  of 
it  may  lead,  it  may  be  found  to  aflEbrd  compound  substances, 
not  otherwise  obtainable,  and  of  value  to  the  arts. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

James  Smithson. 


ON  THE  DETECTION  OF  VERT  MINUTE  QUAN- 
TITIES  OF  ARSENIC  AND  MERCURY. 


From  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XX ;  New  Series,  Vol.  IV, 

1822,  p.  127. 


SiE :  To  be  able  to  discover  exceedingly  small  quantities 
of  arsenic  and  mercury  must,  on  many  occasions,  prove 
conducive  to  the  purposes  of  the  chemist  and  the  mineralo- 
^8t,  more  especially  now  that  a  very  diminished  scale  of 
experiment,  highly  to  the  advantage  of  these  sciences,  is 
becoming  daily  more  generally  adopted. 

But  the  occasion  above  all  others  in  which  the  power  of 
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doing  tiiis  is  important,  are  tiioBe  of  poisonings.  In  tbese 
it  is  often  of  the  first  moment  to  be  able  to  pronounce  witiL 
certainty,  from  portions  of  matter  of  extreme  minuteneas^ 
on  tlie  eadstmce  and  die  natore  of  Hie  poison. 

Of  Arsenic. 

I  have  already  communicated  the  method  here  proposed 
for  the  discovery  of  arsenic  by  employing  it  in  the  analyse 
of  the  compound  salphnret  of  lead  and  arsenic  from  Upper 
Valais,  printed  in  the  Armals  of  JPhilosorphy  fiar  August, 
1819,  but  not  having  mentioned  the  generality  of  its  appli- 
cadon,  or  the  great  accuracy  of  it,  it  seems  not  soperflnons, 
from  the  importance  of  the  snbject,  to  resume  it. 

If  arsenic,  or  any  of  its  compounds,  is  fused  with  nitrate 
of  potash,  arseniate  of  potash  iia  produced.,  of  which  the 
solution  affords  a  brick-red  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

In  cases  where  any  sensible  portion  of  the  potash  of  the 
nitre  has  become  set  free,  it  must  be  saturated  with  acetous 
acid,  and  the  saline  mixture  dried  and  redissolved  in  water. 

So  small  is  the  quantity  of  arsenic  required  for  this  mode 
of  trial,  that  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  oxide  of  arsenic  in 
water,  which,  at  a  heat  of  54.5^  Fahr.  contains  not  above 
l-80th  of  oxide  of  arsenic,^  pot  to  nitrate  of  potash  in  the 
platioa  spoon  and  fused,  affi>rda  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arseniate  of  silver.  Hence  when  no  solid  particle  of  oxide 
of  arsenic  can  be  obtained,  the  presence  of  it  may  be  estalK 
lished  by  infusing  in  water  the  matters  which  contain  it. 

The  degree  in  which  this  test  is  sensible  is  readily  deter- 
mined. 

With  5.2  grmns  of  silver,  I  obtained  6.4  grains  of  arse- 
niate of  silver ;  but  0.65  grain  of  silver  was  recovered  from 
the  liquors,  so  that  the  arseniate  had  been  furnished  by  4.55 
grs.  of  silver. 

In  a  second  trial  7.7  grains  of  silver,  but  of  which  only 
6^  grains  precipitated,  yielded  9.5  grs.  of  arseniate. 


*Chiniie  de  TfaenBrd,  ii,  p.  167. 
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The  mean  is  140.17  from  100  of  silver. 
If  we  suppose  100  of  silver  to  form  107.6  of  oxide,  we 
shall  have 

Oxide  of  silver  -  -  107.50 

Acid  of  arsenic  -  -  82.67 

Consequently  1  of  acid  of  arsenic  will  produce  4.29  of 
arseniate  of  silver;  1  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  4.97;  and 
1  of  arsenic,  6.56. 

Of  Mercury. 

All  the  oxides  and  saline  compounds  of  mercury  laid  in 
a  drop  of  marine  acid  on  gold  with  a  bit  of  tin,  quickly 
amalgamate  the  gold. 

A  particle  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  a  drop  of  a  solution 
of  it,  may  be  thus  tried.  The  addition  of  marine  acid  is 
not  required  in  this  case. 

Quantities  of  mercury  may  be  rendered  evident  in  this 
way  which  could  not  be  so  by  any  other  means. 

This  method  will  exhibit  the  mercury  in  cinnabar.  It 
must  be  previously  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  platina 
spoon  to  convert  it  into  sulphate. 

Cinnabar  heated  in  solution  of  potash  on  gold  amalga- 
mates it. 

A  most  minute  quantity  of  metallic  mercury  may  be  dis- 
covered in  a  powder  by  placing  it  in  nitric  acid  on  gold, 
drying,  and  adding  muriatic  acid  and  tin. 

A  trial  I  made  to  discover  mercury  in  common  salt  by 
the  present  method  was  not  successful,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  smallness  of  the  quantity,  which  I  employed. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

James  Smithsoh. 
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SOME  IMPROVEMENTS  OP  LAMPS. 


From  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XX ;  New  Series,  Vol.  IV, 

1822,  p.  868. 


Sir  :  It  is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted,  that  those  who  culti- 
vate science  frequently  withhold  improvements  in  their 
apparatus  and  processes,  from  which  they  themselves  derive 
advantage,  owing  to  their  not  deeming  them  of  sufficient 
magnitude  for  publication. 

'  When  the  sole  view  is  to  further  a  pursuit  of  whose  im- 
portance to  mankind  a  conviction  exists,  all  that  can  do  so 
should  be  imparted,  however  small  may  appear  the  merit 
which  attaches  to  it. 

Of  the  Wicks  of  Lamps. — The  great  length  of  wick  com- 
monly put  to  lamps  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  part 
which  combustion  destroys,  is,  on  several  accounts,  ex- 
tremely inconvenient.  It  occupies  much  space  in  the  vessel, 
and  requires  an  enlargement  of  its  capacity ;  it  is  frequently 
the  occasion  of  much  dirt,  &c.  This  great  length  of  wick 
is  totally  unnecessary. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  8.  Fig.  4. 


^ 


It  is  advantageously  supplied  by  a  tube  containing  a  bit  of 
cotton  wick  about  its  own  length,  or  some  cotton  wool,  fig. 
1,  and  at  the  end  of  which  is  placed  a  stout  bit  of  wick  or 
cotton  wool,  fig.  2. 

This  loose  end  receives  a  supply  of  oil  from  the  cottou 
under  it  with  which  it  is  put  into  contact,  and  when  it  be-' 
comes  burned,  it  is  easily  renewed. 
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A  loose  ring  of  wick  may  in  like  manner  be  applied  to 
the  argand  lamp.  This  removes  the  necessity  of  the  long 
tube  into  which  the  wicks,  now  used,  descend,  and  thus 
greatly  contracts  this  lamp  in  height. 
1  Of  Wax  Lamps. — Oil  is  a  disagreeable  combustible  for 
small  experimental  purposes,  and  more  especially  when 
lamps  are  to  be  carried  in  travelling.  I  have,  therefore, 
substituted  wax  for  it.  I  experienced,  however,  at  first, 
some  difficulty  in  accomplishing  my  object. 

The  wicks  of  my  lamps  are  a  single  cotton  thread,  waxed 
by  drawing  through  melted  wax.  This  wick  is  placed  in  a 
burner  made  of  a  bit  of  tinned  iron  sheet,  cut  like  fig.  8, 
and  the  two  parts  a  a  raised  into  fig.  4. 

This  burner  is  placed  in  a  china  cup,  about  1.65  inches  in 
diameter,  and  0.6  in.  deep.  Fragments  of  wax  are  pressed 
into  this  cup.  But  great  care  must  be  taken  that  each  time 
the  lamp  is  lighted,  bits  of  wax  are  heaped  up  in  contact 
with  the  wick,  so  that  the  flame  shall  immediately  obtain 
a  supply  of  melted  wax.  This  is  the  great  secret  on  which 
the  burning  of  wax  lamps  depends. 

When  the  wick  is  consumed,  the  wax  must  be  pierced 
with  a  large  pin  down  to  the  burner,  and  a  fresh  bit  of 
waxed  cotton  introduced. 

I  employ  a  wax  lamp  for  the  blowpipe.  This  has,  of 
course,  a  much  larger  wick,  and  this  wick  has  a  detached 
end  to  it,  as  above  described. 

JEztingidshing  Lamps. — ^The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
extinguish  the  ignited  part  of  the  wick  by  putting  sound 
wax  on  to  it,  and  then  blowing  the  flame  out  This  pre- 
serves the  wick  entire  for  future  lighting  again. 

This  mode  applied  to  candles  is  much  preferable  to  the 
use  of  an  extinguisher,  or  douters,  to  which  there  are  many 
objections. 
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ON  THE  CRYSTALLINE  FORM  OP  ICE. 


Prom   Thomson's  Annals  of  Philoeophy,  Vol.  XXI;  New  Series,  Vol. 

y,  1828,  page  840. 


March  4, 1823. 

Sib:  I  have  just  seen  a  memoir  in  the  Annales  de  Chi- 
mie  et  de  Physique  for  Oct.  1822,  but  published  about  a 
month  ago,  on  the  crystalline  form  of  ice. 

Mr.  Hericart  de  Thury  is  said  to  have  observed  ice  in 
hexagonal  and  triangular  prisms ;  and  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  rhomboides  of  120°  and  60*^. 

M.  Haiiy  supposed  the  form  to  be  octahedral,  and  so  did 
Rom6  de  I'Isle ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not  much,  there  is  in  an 
ancient  volume  of  the  Journal  de  Physique  by  Rozier,  an 
account  of  ice  in  acute  octahedrals. 

Are  these  accounts  and  opinions  accurate  7 

Hail  is  always  crystals  of  ice  more  or  less  regular.  When 
they  are  sufficiently  so  to  allow  their  form  to  be  ascertained, 
and  which  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  constantly,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  that  of  two  hexagonal  pyramids  joined  base 
to  base,  similar  to  that  of  the  crystals  of  oxide  of  silicium 
or  quartz,  and  of  sulphate  of  potassium.  One  of  the  pyror 
raids  is  tnmcatedj  which  leads  to  the  idea  that  ice  becomes 
electrified  on  a  variation  of  its  temperature,  like  tourma- 
line, silicate  of  zinc,  &c.  ' 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  measured  the  inclination  of 
the  faces  more  than  once.  The  two  pyramids  appeared  ta 
form  by  their  junction  an  angle  of  about  80  degrees. 

Snow  presents  in  fact  the  same  form  as  hail,  but  imper- 
fect. Its  flakes  are  skeletons  of  the  crystals,  having  the 
greatest  analogy  to  certain  crystals  of  alum,  whit«  sulphuret 
of  iron,  &c.,  whose  faces  are  wanting,  and  which  consist  of 
edges  only. 

In  spring  and  autumn;  that  is,  between  the  season  of 
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enow  and  that  of  hail,  the  hail  which  falls  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both,  is  partly  the  one  and  the  other ;  its  crystals, 
though  regular,  are  opaque,  of  little  solidity,  and  consist, 
like  snow,  of  an  imperfect  union  of  grains,  or  smaller 
crystals. 


A  MEANS  OF  DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN  THE 
SULPHATES  OF  BAEIUM  AND  STRONTIUM. 


From  Thomson'B  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Yol.  XXI ;  New  Series,  Vol. 

y,  1828,  page  859. 


A:pnl  2,  1823. 

Sib  :  To  distinguish  barytes  and  strontian  from  one  an- 
other, it  is  directed  in  No.  19  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution  to  dissolve  in  an  acid  which  forms  a  soluble  salt 
with  them,  to  decompose  by  sulphate  of  soda,  and  to  add, 
subcarbonate  of  potash  to  the  filtered  liquor.  If  the  earth 
tried  is  strontian,  a  precipitate  falls ;  if  barytes,  not. 

When  these  matters  are  in  a  state  to  be  soluble  in  an  acid, 
a  more  certain,  I  apprehend,  and  undoubtedly  a  much  easier 
proceeding,  is  to  put  a  particle  into  a  drop  of  marine  acid 
on  a  plate  of  glasp,  and  to  let  this  solution  crystallize  spon- 
taneously. The  crystals  of  chloride  of  barium  in  rectangu- 
lar eight-sided  plates  are  immediately  distinguishable  from 
the  fibrous  crystals  of  chloride  of  strontium. 

I  have  not  repeated  the  process  above  quoted ;  but  if  sul- 
phate of  strontium  did  possess  the  solubility  in  water  there 
implied,  this  quality  presented  a  ready  method  by  which 
mineralogists  would  be  enabled  to  distinguish  it  from  sul- 
phate of  barium.  On  trial  I  did  not  find  water,  or  solution 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  which  sulphate  of  strontian  had  long 
lain,  produce  the  least  cloud  on  the  addition  of  what  is 
called  subcarbonate  of  soda. 

6 
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The  means  I  have  long  employed  to  distinguish  the  two 
sulphates  apart  was  to  fuse  with  carbonate  of  soda,  wash, 
dissolve  in  marine  acid,  &c.;  but  this  process  requires  more 
time  and  trouble  than  is  always  willingly  bestowed,  and 
may  even  present  difficulties  to  a  person  not  familiarized 
with  manipulations  on  very  small  quantities. 

A  few  months  ago  a  method  occurred  to  me  divested  of 
these  objections.  The  mineral  in  fine  powder  is  blended 
with  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  mixture  fused.  The  mass 
is  put  into  spirit  of  wine,  whose  flame  is  coloured  red  if 
the  mineral  was  sulphate  of  strontium.  The  red  colour  of 
the  flame  is  more  apparent  when  the  spirit  is  made  to  boil 
while  burning,  by  holding  the  platina  spoon  containing  it 
over  the  lamp. 


ON    THE   DISCOVERY   OF    ACEDS    IN    MINERAL 

SUBSTANCES. 


Prom  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XXI ;  New  Series,  YoL 

Y,  1823,  page  884. 


April  12, 1828. 

Sir  :  Acids,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  repeatedly  over- 
looked in  mineral  substances,  and  hence  dubiousness  still 
hovers  over  the  constitution  of  many,  although  they  have 
formed  the  subjects  of  analysis  to  some  of  the  greatest 
modern  chemists. 

To  be  able  to  dissipate  all  doubts — ^to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty whether  an  acid  does  or  does  not  exist,  and,  if  one  is 
present,  its  species,  and  this  with  such  facility  that  the  trial 
may  be  indefinitely  renewed  at  pleasure,  and  made  by  all, 
flo  that  none  need  believe  but  on  the  testimony  of  his  own 
experiments,  is  the  degree  of  analytical  power  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  possess. 

So  far  as  I  have  gone  in  these  respects,  I  here  impart 
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As  the  carbonates  of  soda  and  of  potash  precipitate  all  the 
solutions  of  earths  and  metals  in  acids,  so  do  they  decom- 
pose all  their  salts  by  fusion  with  them.  Fusion  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potash  affords  there  a  general  method  of 
separating  acids  from  all  other  matters. 

Lead  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  all  the  mineral 
acids  except  the  nitric.  It  may  consequently  be  imme- 
diately known  whether  a  mineral  does  or  does  not  contain 
an  acid  element  by  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  with 
which  it  has  been  fused  after  saturation  by  acetous  acid, 
forming  or  not  forming  a  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  lead. 

If  the  production  of  a  precipitate  proves  the  presence  of 
an  acid,  the  determination  of  its  species  will  present  no  great 
difficulty. 

1.  Sulphuric  Add. — If  the  alkali  which  has  received  it 
from  the  mineral  is  fused  on  charcoal,  and  then  laid  in  a 
drop  of  water  placed  on  silver,  a  spot  of  sulphuret  of  silver 
will  be  produced,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion.* 
Bright  copper  will  likewise  serve  for  this  purpose. 

Fusion  in  the  blue  flame  will  often  be  sufficient  to  deoxi- 
date the  sulphur. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  alkali  used  in  this  trial 
must  itself  be  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  When 
such  is  not  possessed,  its  place  may  be  supplied  by  Bochelle 
salt,  or  by  cream  of  tartar. 

2.  Muriatic  Acid. — I  have  likewise  discovered  a  test  of 
chlorine,  and  consequently  of  muriatic  acid,  of  delicacy 
equal  to  the  foregoing.  If  any  matter  containing  chlorine 
or  muriatic  acid  is  laid  on  silver  in  a  drop  of  solution  of 
yellow  sulphate  of  iron,  or  of  common  sulphate  of  copper, 
a  spot  of  a  black  chloride  of  silver,  whose  colour  is  inde- 
pendent of  light,  and  which  has  not  been  attended  to  by 
chemists,  is  produced.  The  chlorine  in  a  tear,  in  saliva, 
even  in  milk,  may  be  thus  made  evident.  When  the  quan- 
tity of  chlorine  in  a  liquor  is  very  small,  a  bit  of  sulphate 

*  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  July,  1S20. 
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of  copper  placed  in  it  on  the  silver  is  preferable  to  a  solu- 
tion. To  find  chlorine  in  milk,  I  put  some  sulphate  of 
copper  to  it,  and  placed  a  small  piece  of  bright  silver  in  the 
mixture. 

8.  Phosphoric  Add. — ^The  alkali  containing  it,  after  satu- 
ration by  acetous  acid,  gives  a  sulphur-yellow  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  no  other  acid  does.  The  pre- 
cipitate obtained  with  lead  crystallizes  on  the  blow-pipe» 
M.  Berzelius's  elegant  method  of  detecting  phosphoric  acid 
is  universally  known. 

4.  Boracic  Acid. — ^Its  presence  in  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  in  some  other  of  its  compounds,  is  indicated  by  the 
green  colour  they  give,  during  their  fusion,  to  the  flame  of 
the  lamp. 

M.  Gay-Lussac  has  observed  that  a  solution  of  boracic 
acid  in  an  acid  changes  the  colour  of  turmeric  paper  to  red, 
like  an  alkali.*  Borax,  to  which  sulphuric  acid  has  been 
put,  does  so,  and  the  same  is  of  course  the  case  with  a  bead 
of  soda  containing  boracic  acid. 

The  most  certain  test  of  boracic  acid  in  a  soda  bead,  &c., 
is  to  add  sulphuric  acid  to  it  and  then  spirit  of  wine,  whose 
flame  is  coloured  green,  if  boracic  acid  is  present. 

5.  Arsenical  Acid. — ^Alkali  containing  it  produces  a  brick- 
red  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.f 

6.  Chromic  Add. — Chromate  of  soda  and  its  solution  are 
yellow,  and  so  is  the  precipitate  with  lead.  That  with  silver 
is  red. 

Chromate  of  soda  or  potash  fused  on  a  plate  of  clay  leaves 
green  oxide  of  chromium. 

Chromate  of  lead  fused  on  a  plate  of  clay  produces  a  very 
dark-green  mass,  which  is  probably  chromate  of  lead ;  with 
an  addition  of  lead,  it  forms  a  fine  red,  or  orange  glass. 

Lead  added  to  the  green  oxide  left  by  chromate  of  soda 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  toxno  xvi.  p.  76. 
f  AnnaU  of  PhUotophy,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  127. 
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on  the  clay  plate,  dissolves  it,  and  forms  an  orange-coloured 
glass. 

The  green  oxide  of  chromium  sometimes  acts  the  part  of 
an  acid.  •  I  have  seen  a  combination  of  it  with  oxide  of  lead 
found  in  Siberia,  in  regular  hexagonal  prisms,  having,  the 
six  edges  of  the  terminal  face  truncated  (Haiiy,  pi.  Ixviii. 
fig.  63) ;  melted  with  lead  on  the  clay  plate  this  would  un- 
doubtedly produce  the  orange  glass;  and  fused  with  nitrate 
of  potash  it  would  form  chromate  of  potash. 

7.  Molybdio  Add. — ^If  molybdate  of  soda  or  potash,  or,  I 
apprehend,  any  other  molybdatie,  is  heated  in  a  drop  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  mixture  becomes  of  a  most  beautiful  blue 
-colour,  either  immediately,  or  on  cooling. 

The  solution  of  molybdate  of  soda  in  sulphuric  acid 
affords  with  martial  prussiate  of  potash,  a  precipitate  of  the 
same  colour  that  copper  does.  Tincture  of  galls  gives  with 
this  acid  solution  a  green  precipitate ;  but  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  molybdic  acid  galls  produce  a  fine  orange  pre- 
cipitate. If  an  alkali  is  put  to  the  green  precipitate,  it 
becomes  orange ;  and  if  an  acid  to  the  orange  precipitate, 
it  becomes  green. 

8.  Tungstic  Acid. — H  tungstate  of  soda  is  heated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  granules  of  precipitated  tungstic  acid 
become  blue,  but  not  the  solution ;  and  the  phenomena  can- 
not be  confounded  with  those  presented  by  molybdate  of 
soda.  Martial  prussiate  of  potash  has  no  effect  on  this  acid 
liquor. 

Tincture  of  g^Us  put  to  the  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda 
in  water  does  not  affect  it.  On  the  addition  of  an  acid  to 
this  mixture,  a  brown  precipitate  forms. 

K  tungstate  of  soda  is  heated  to  dryness  with  a  drop  of 
muriatic  acid,  a  yellow  mass  is  left.  On  extractingthe  saline 
matter  by  water,  yellow  acid  of  tungsten  remains.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  carbonate  of  soda.  If  taken  wet  on  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  it  soon  becomes  blue.  This  is  made  very 
evident  by  wiping  the  blade  of  the  knife  with  a  bit  of  white 
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paper.     Possibly  a  small  remainder  of  muriatic  or  sulphuric 
acid  among  it  is  required  for  this  effect. 

9.  JNUrie  Acid. — ^Nitrate  of  ammonia  produces  no  defla- 
gration when  filtering  paper,  wetted  with  a  solution  of  it  and 
dried,  is  burned ;  the  salt  volatilizing  before  ignition,  most, 
or  all,  the  other  nitrates  deflagrate. 

If  metallic  copper  is  put  into  the  solution  of  a  nitrate, 
sulphuric  acid  added,  and  heat  applied,  the  copper  dissolves 
with  effervescence. 

10.  Carbonic  Acid. — It  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  mineral 
itself.  The  application  of  heat  is,  in  some  cases,  required 
to  render  the  effervescence  sensible.  It  has  been  sometimes 
overlooked  in  bodies  from  want  of  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance. 

11.  Silica. — A  simple  and  suflicient  test  of  it  is  the  form- 
ation of  a  jelly,  when  its  combination  with  soda  is  put  into 
an  acid. 

It  has  evidently  not  been  intended  to  enumerate  all  the 
means  by  which  the  presence  of  each  acid  in  the  soda  bead 
could  be  perceived  or  established.  Little  has  been  said  be- 
yond what  appeared  required  and  suflSlcient 


Mention  has  been  made  above  of  small  plates  of  clay. 

They  are  formed  by  extending  a  white  refractory  clay  by 
blows  with  the  hammer,  between  the  fold  of  a  piece  of 
paper,  like  gold  between  skins.  The  clay  and  paper,  are 
then  cut  together  with  scissars  into  pieces  about  4-lOths  of 
an  inch  long,  and  2}-10ths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  hardened 
in  the  fire  in  a  tobacco-pipe. 

They  are  very  useful  additions  to  the  blowpipe  apparatus. 
They  admit  the  use  of  a  new  test,  oxide  of  lead.  They 
show  to  great  advantage  the  colours  of  matters  melted  with 
borax,  &c.  Quantities  of  matter  too  minute  to  be  tried  on 
the  coal,  or  on  the  platina  foil,  or  wire,  may  be  examined 
on  them  alone*,  or  with  fluxes.     Copper  may  be  instantly 
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found  in  gold  or  silver  by  fusing  the  slightest  scrapings  of 
them  with  a  little  lead,  &c.,  &c. 

Cut  into  very  small,  very  acute  triangles,  clay  affords  a 
substitute  for  Saussure's  sappare. 


AK  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  MAKING  COFFEE. 


From  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Yol.  XXII ;  New  Series,  Vol. 

YI,  1828,  page  80. 


June  4,  1828. 

Sir  :  Prom  the  highly  fugacious  nature  of  that  part  of 
coffee  on  which  its  fine  flavour  depends,  a  practice  has  become 
very  generally  adopted  of  late  years  of  preparing  the  liquor 
by  mere  percolation. 

This  method  has  not  only  the  great  defect  of  being  ex- 
cessively wasteful,  but  the  coffee  is  likewise  apt  to  be  cold. 

Coction  and  the  preservation  of  the  fragrant  matter  are, 
however,  not  inconsistent.  The  union  of  these  advantages 
is  attainable  by  performing  the  operation  in  a  close  vessel. 
To  obviate  the  production  of  vapour,  by  which  the  vessel 
would  be  ruptured,  the  boiling  temperature  must  be  obtained 
in  a  water-bath. 

In  my  experiments  I  made  use  of  a  glass  phial  closed 
with  a  cork,  at  first  left  loose  to  allow  the  exit  of  the  air. 
Cold  water  was  put  to  the  coffee. 

This  process  is  equally  applicable  to  tea. 

Perhaps  it  may  also  be  employed  advantageously  in  the 
boiling  of  hops,  during  which,  I  understand,  that  a  material 
portion  of  their  aroma  is  dissipated ;  as  likewise  possibly 
for  making  certain  medical  decoctions. 

This  way  of  preparing  coffee  and  tea  presents  various  ad- 
vantages. It  is  productive  of  a  very  considerable  economy, 
since  by  allowing  of  any  continuance  of  the  coction  without 
the  least  injury  to  the  goodness,  all  the  soluble  matter  may 
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be  extracted,  and  consequently  a  proportionate  less  quantity 
of  them  becomes  required.  By  allowing  the  coffee  to  cool 
in  the  closed  vessel,  it  may  be  filtered  through  paper,  then 
returned  into  the  closed  vessel,  and  heated  again,  and  thus 
had  of  the  most  perfect  clearness  without  any  foreign  addi- 
tion to  it,  by  which  coffee  is  impaired.  The  liquors  may  be 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  at  a  boiling  heat,  in  private 
&milie8,  coffee  houses,  &c.,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  the  very  in- 
stant called  for. 

It  will  likewise  prove  of  no  small  conveniency  to  travel- 
lers who  have  neither  kettle,  nor  coffee-pot,  nor  tea-pot,  in 
places  where  these  articles  are  not  to  be  procured,  as  a  bot- 
tle will  supply  them. 

In  all  cases  means  of  economy  tend  to  augment  and  dif- 
fuse comforts  and  happiness.  They  bring  within  the  reach 
of  the  many  what  wasteful  proceedings  confine  to  the  few. 
By  diminishing  expenditure  on  one  article,  they  allow  of 
some  other  enjoyment  which  was  before  unattainable.  A 
reduction  on  quantity  permits  indulgence  in  superior  qual- 
ity. In  the  present  instance,  the  importance  of  economy  is 
particularly  great,  since  it  is  applied  to  matters  of  high 
price,  which  constitute  one  of  the  daily  meals  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  earth. 

That  in  cookery  also,  the  power  of  subjecting  for  an 
indefinite  duration  to  a  boiling  heat,  without  the  slightest 
dependition  of  volatile  matter,  will  admit  of  beneficial 
application,  is  unquestionable. 
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A  DISCOVERY  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM  DT 

THE  EARTH. 


From  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XXII ;  New  Series,  Vol. 

VI,  1828,  page  258. 


Sib  :  A  bbb  ferruginous  mass,  containing  veins  of  a  white 
crystalline  matter,  part  of  a  block  which  was  said  to  have 
been  thrown  out  of  Vesuvius  during  a  late  eruption,  was 
brought  to  me,  vnth  a  request  that  I  would  tell  what  it  was. 

This  red  ferruginous  rock  was  a  spongy  lava,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  here  and  there  lodged  a  crystal  of 
augite  or  pyroxene  of  Haiiy,  or  of  hornblende. 

The  white  matter  filled  most  of  the  larger  cavities,  and 
was  more  or  less  disseminated  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  mass. 

It  had  a  saline  appearance ;  a  tabular  fracture  could  be 
seen  in  it  with  a  lens,  and  in  some  few  places  regular  cubi- 
cal crystals  were  discernible. 

I  supposed  it  to  be  chloride  of  sodium,  or  muriate  of  am- 
monia. 

Heated  in  a  matrass,  it  decrepitated  slightly,  and  melted, 
but  little  or  nothing  sublimed. 

This  white  matter  dissolved  entirely  in  water.  Laid  on 
fiilver  with  sulphate  of  copper,  it  produced  an  intense  black 
stain. 

Chloride  of  barium  added  to  the  solution  caused  only  a 
very  slight  turbidness,  due  probably  to  some  sulphate  of 
lime  which  is  present. 

Tartaric  acid  occasioned  an  abundant  formation  of  crys- 
tals of  tartar.  Chloride  of  platinum  immediately  threw 
down  a  precipitate,  and  distinct  octahedral  crystals  of  the 
same  nature  afterwards  appeared. 

On  decomposition  by  nitric  acid,  only  prismatic  crystals 
of  nitrate  of  potash  could  be  perceived.    On  a  second  crys- 
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tallization,  a  few  rhombic  crystals  were  discovered;  but 
nitrate  of  potash  sometimes  presents  this  form. 

It  appears  from  these  experiments,  that  this  white  saline 
matter  is  pure,  or  nearly  pure,  chloride  of  potassium. 

I  am  inclined  to  attribute  its  introduction  into  the  lava  ta 
sublimation. 

As  chloride  of  potassium  is  a  new  species  in  mineralogy, 
I  shall  send  the  specimen  to  the  British  Museum. 


A   METHOD    OF    FIXING    PARTICLES    ON   THE 

SAPPARE. 


From  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XXII;  New  Series,  Vol. 

YI,  1S23,  page  412. 


October  24, 1823. 

Sib:  When  the  species  of  minerals  are  ascertained  by 
their  physical  qualities,  they  mostly  undergo  no  injury,  or 
but  a  very  slight  one ;  as  that  attending  the  determination 
of  their  hardness,  the  colour  of  their  powder,  their  taste, 
&c.  This  is  certainly  a  material  advantage,  and  would 
highly  recommend  this  method,  was  it  constantly  adequate 
to  its  purpose.  That  it  is  not  so,  however,  we  have  a  proof 
in  the  great  errors  into  which  have  &llen  those  best  skilled 
in  it.  Mr.  Werner,  its  principal  and  most  distinguished 
professor,  was  unable  by  its  means  to  discover  the  idetitity 
of  the  jargon  and  the  hyacinth ;  of  the  corundum  and  the 
sapphire;  of  his  apatite  and  his  spargelstein ;  and  while  he 
thus  parted  beings,  as  it  were,  from  themselves,  he  forced 
others  together  which  had  nothing  in  common. 

The  chemical  method  justly  boasts  its  certainty;  but  it 
carries  destruction  with  it,  and  often  bestows  the  knowledge 
of  an  object  only  at  the  expense  of  its  existence.  The  sole 
remedy  which  can  be  opposed  to  this  defect  is  to  reduce  the 
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scale  of  operating ;  and  thus  render  the  sacrifice  which  mast 
be  made  as  small  as  it  is  possible. 

M.  de  Saassure's*  ingenious  contrivance  for  subjecting 
the  most  minute  portions  of  matters  to  fire,  by  fixing  them 
on  a  splinter  of  sappare,  appeared  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
this  problem,  and  to  have  accomplished  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  has,  however,  been  scarcely  at  all  employed, 
owing  to  the  excessive  difficulty  in  general  of  making  the 
particles  adhere ;  and  in  consequence  the  almost  unpossessed 
degree  of  patience  required  for,  and  time  consumed  by, 
nearly  interminable  failures. 

That  such  should  be  the  case  could  not  but  be  a  subject 
of  much  regret,  for  besides  economy  of  matter,  of  time,  of 
labour,  and  the  great  beauty  of  deriving  knowledge  from  so 
diminutive  a  source,  and  attaining  important  results  with 
such  feeble  agents ;  reduction  of  volume  became,  in  this  in- 
stance, productive  of  increase  of  power,  and  thence,  of  an 
extension  of  the  series  of  qualities  by  which  substances  are 
characterised. 

A  slight  alteration  which  I  have  made  in  M.  de  Saus- 
sure's  process  has  removed  the  objection  to  it.  To  water, 
saliva,  gum  water,  which  he  employed,  the  last  of  which  is 
not  sensibly  superior  to  the  former,  I  have  substituted  a 
mixture  of  water  and  refractory  clay. 

Small  triangles,  or  slender  strips,  of  baked  clay  may  be 
used  in  lieu  of  sappare,  which  is  not  at  all  times  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  or  a  little  of  the  moist  clay  may  be  taken  up  on  the 
end  of  a  platina,  or  other  wire,  and  the  object  to  be  tried 
touched  with  it.  This  way  may  be  applied  to  pieces  of  the 
ordinary  size,  and  supersede  the  use  of  the  platina  tongs. 

But  a  proceeding  which  I  have  only  recently  adopted  ap- 
pears to  deserve  the  preference.  Almost  the  least  quantity 
of  clay  and  water  is  put  on  the  very  end  of  a  platina  wire, 
filed  flat  there.  With  this,  the  particle  of  mineral  lying  on 
the  table  can  be  touched  in  any  part  chosen ;  for  a  moment 


*  Journal  de  Physique,  par  Bozier,  tome  46. 
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or  two  it  is  dry,  and  may  be  taken  up,  and  put  into  the 
flame,  without  the  clay  exploding^  as  not  unoften  happens 
when  more  of  it  is  used.  Particles  of  the  least  visible  mi- 
nuteness may  be  thus  submitted  to  trial  with  the  utmost 
facility.  The  contact  of  the  particle  with  the  wire  may,  in 
general,  be  so  managed  as  to  be  extremely  slight,  as  the 
slenderest  point  is  sufficient  to  support  it.  However,  when 
the  utmost  heat  possible  is  desired,  a  fragment  of  a  less 
conducting  matter  may,  if  deemed  necessary,  be  interposed. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  the  clay  is 
objectionable.  I  conceived  that  some  of  the  body  itself  to 
be  tried,  would  on  these  occasions,  supply  its  place.  Flint 
was  the  least  promising  of  any  in  this  respect.  It  was  se- 
lected for  the  experiment.  With  a  paste  of  its  powder  and 
water,  pieces  of  flint  were  successfully  cemented  to  flint, 
and  some  of  this  paste  taken  on  the  end  of  a  wire,  served, 
if  not  quite  as  well  as  clay,  yet  very  sufficiently.  After  sev- 
eral times  igniting  and  quenching  in  cold  water,  the  reduc- 
tion of  very  hard  matters  to  subtile  powder  is  attended  with 
no  difficulty. 

Earth  of  alum  would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  pipe-clay 
for  making  the  triangles  on  strips,  and  for  agglutinating 
objects  to  them.  It  would  even  have  the  advantage  over 
sappare  of  being  a  simple  substance.  Some  from  the  Paris 
shops  acquired  only  little  solidity  in  the  fire ;  but  I  after- 
wards learned  that  it  had  been  obtained  from  alum  by  fire. 

Since  I  have  been  in  possession  of  this  means  of  so  effec- 
tually confining  the  subjects  of  examination  as  to  be  able  to 
continue  during  pleasure  to  act  on  them,  I  have  directed 
but  little  attention  to  the  fusibility  of  matters.  Quartz, 
whose  fusion  has  been  called  in  question  by  M.  Berzelius,'*' 
has  seemed  to  be  quite  refractory.  On  some  few  occasions 
when  it  has  proved  otherwise,  the  phenomena  have  neither 
corresponded  with  M.  de  Saussure's  account,  nor  been 
always  the  same,  which  certainly  admits  of  the  fusion  being 
attributed  to  an  accidental  cause. 

*  De  Pemploi  du  Ghalumeau,  p.  108. 
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Bat  I  have  found  with  much  surprise  that  flint  can  be 
melted  without  difficulty ;  and  even  of  a  considerable  bulk. 
Where  the  heat  is  most  intense,  a  degree  of  frothing  takes 
place;  where  it  is  less,  there  is  a  swelling  of  parts  of  the 
surface.  The  effects  wore  the  same  with  French  and  Eng- 
lish flint,  with  black  and  with  horn-coloured.  Does  flint, 
like  pitchstone,  contain  bitumen,  which,  at  a  cei*tain  heat, 
tends  to  tumefy  it  ?  This  might  explain  the  smell  from  its 
collision,  and  the  oil  which  Neumann  obtained  by  its  distil- 
lation, and  to  which  no  credit  has  been  ever  given.  No 
doubt  can,  I  conceive,  be  entertained  of  flint  being  a  vol- 
canic production.  On  this  point  I  may  speak  again  at  a 
future  opportunity. 

In  using  mere  water,  diamond,  anthracite,  plumbago, 
were  particularly  difficult  of  trial,  as  any  adhesion  they  had 
contracted  with  the  sappare  was  quickly  destroyed  by  the 
combustion  of  their  surface,  while,  as  the  intention  in  their 
case  is  not  to  subject  to  great  heat,  they  may  be  so  secured 
in  the  clay  as  at  least  very  much  to  retard  their  escape. 
Here  acting  on  very  minute  particles  is  essential,  as  when 
large  pieces  are  employed,  the  effect  is  too  slow  to  be  per- 
ceptible. 

A  pleasing  way  of  demonstrating  the  combustion  of 
plumbago,  and  of  even  exhibiting  the  iron  in  it,  is  to  rub  a 
little  from  the  wetted  point  of  a  pencil  on  one  of  the  clay 
plates  mentioned  in  a  former  paper.  "^ 

In  trying  diamond  it  was  imagined  that  its  glow  contin- 
ued an  unusual  time  after  removal  from  the  fire.  The  pres- 
ent method  afforded  the  means  of  making  a  comparison. 
A  fragment  of  diamond,  and  another  of  quartz,  chosen  pur- 
posely of  rather  a  larger  size,  were  fixed  near  each  other  in 
the  clay;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  diamond  was  most 
luminous  while  under  the  action  of  the  flame,  and  longer 
80  after  removal  firom  it.  Its  being  a  very  slow  conductor 
of  heat  may  occasion  in  part  the  latter  quality. 

*  Annals  for  May. 
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In  the  same  way  the  unequal  fusibility  of  two  substances 
may  probably,  on  some  occasions,  be  ascertained ;  and  serve 
from  deficiency  of  a  better,  as  a  means  of  distinction  be- 
tween them. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  Ac. 

J.  Smithson. 


ON  SOME  COMPOUNDS  OF  FLUORINE. 


From  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XXIII ;  New  Series,  Yol. 

VII,  1824,  p.  100. 


January  2,  1824. 

Sir  :  When  numberless  persons  are  seen,  in  every  direc- 
tion, pursuing  a  subject  with  the  utmost  ardour,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  conclude  that  their  labors  have  accomplished  all  that 
was  within  their  reach  to  perform. 

It  must,  therefore,  in  mineralogy  be  supposed,  that  those 
substances  whose  abundance  has  placed  them  in  every  hand, 
have  been  fully  scrutinized,  and  are  thoroughly  understood; 
and  that  if  now  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  science  it 
is  not  indispensable  to  explore  new  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  procure  matters  hitherto  unpossessed,  it  is  yet  only  to 
objects  the  most  rare,  the  most  difficult  of  acquisition,  that 
inquiry  can  be  applied  with  any  hope  of  new  results. 

A  want  of  due  conviction  that  the  materials  of  the  globe 
and  the  products  of  the  laboratory  are  the  same,  that  what 
nature  affords  spontaneously  to  men,  and  what  the  art  of 
the  chemist  prepares,  differ  no  ways  but  in  the  sources  from 
whence  they  are  derived,  has  given  to  the  industry  of  the 
collector  of  mineral  bodies  an  erroneous  direction. 

What  is  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  chemical  beings  has 
been  left  in  neglect;  accidents  of  small  import,  often  of 
none,  have  fixed  attention — have  engrossed  it ;  and  a  fertile 
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field  of  discovery  has  thus  remained  where  ptherwise  it 
would  have  been  exhausted. 

Fluor  spar  has  decorated  mineral  cabinets  from  probably 
the  earliest  period  of  their  existence ;  every  tint  with  which 
chance  can  paint  it;  each  casual  diversity  of  form  and 
appearance  under  which  it  may  present  itself  have  been  long 
familiar,  and  its  true  nature  continues  a  problem ;  and  its 
decomposition  by  fire  was  yet  to  be  learned. 

Fluor  Spar. 

If  a  very  minute  fragment  of  fluor  spar  is  fastened  by 
means  of  clay*  to  the  end  of  a  platina  wire  nearly  as  fine  as 
a  hair,  Y^hich  is  the  size  I  now  employ  even  with  fluxes,  it 
will  be  perceived  on  the  first  contact  of  the  fire  to  melt  with 
great  facility.  As  the  fusion  is  prolonged,  the  fusibility  will 
decrease;  protuberances  will  rise  over  the  surface  of  the 
ball ;  it  will  put  on  what  is  designated  by  the  term  of  the 
cauliflower  form ;  and  finlally  become  entirely  refractory. 
On  detaching  it  from  the  wire,  it  will  prove  hollow.  This 
little  capsula  being  taken  up  again  by  its  side,  and  its  edge 
presented  to  the  flame,  thin  and  porous  as  this  edge  is,  it 
will  withstand  its  utmost  violence. 

Such  an  alteration  of  qualities  proclaims  an  equal  one  of 
nature.  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  calcium  had  absorbed  oxy- 
gen, and  parted  with  fluorine ;  that  the  mass  had  ceased  to 
be  fluor  spar,  and  was  become  quicklime.  On  placing  it  in 
a  drop  of  water  my  conjecture  was  conflrmed ;  a  solution 
took  place  by  which  test  papers  were  altered ;  a  cremxnr  ccdcis 
soon  appeared;  and  on  allowing  the  mixture  to  become 
spontaneously  dry,  a  white  powder  remained,  which  acids 
dissolved  with  effervescence. 

That  the  fluoric  element  was  gone  admitted  not  of  doubt. 
To  pursue  it  in  its  escape ;  to  coerce  it,  and  render  it  palpa- 
ble to  the  senses,  could  not  be  required  to  establish  the  fact. 
It  may,  however,  be  done. 

*  AnnalM  for  December. 
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The  open  tube  described  by  M.  Berzelius  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  blowpipe,  is  adapted  to  the  purpose  by  an  addi- 
tion to  it.  A  small  plate  of  platina  foil,  or  a  curved  plate 
of  baked  clay,  is  introduced  a  little  way  into  one  of  its  ends; 
and  secured  by  bringing  with  the  point  of  the  flame  the  glass 

into  contact  with  it.  The  body  to  be  tried  is  fixed  to  this 
plate  by  means  of  moist  clay;  and  may  then  be  subjected 
for  any  time  to  any  degree  of  heat. 

Thus  tried,  fluor  spar  quickly  obscured  the  glass  by  a  thick 
crust  of  siliceous  matter ;  and  coloured  yellow  a  bit  of  paper 
tinged  with  logwood. 

M.  Berzelius  assigns  fernambuc  wood  for  the  test  of  flu- 
oric acid.  Bergman  says  that  this  wood  affords  a  red  infu- 
sion which  alkalies  turn  blue.*  'None  such  could  be 
procured,  but  it  was  found  that  logwood  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.  The  paper  tinged  with  this,  like  that  mentioned 
by  M.  Berzelius,  is  made  yellow  by  fluoric  acid  and  oxalic 
acid ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  so  by  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acids,  nor  by  phosphoric  acid. 

Topaz. 

In  extremely  minute  particles,  topaz  subjected  to  the  fire 
at  the  end  of  a  very  slender  wire  soon  becomes  opaque  and 
white ;  but  I  perceived  no  marks  of  fusion. 

This  change  is  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  its 
fluoric  part.  One  of  the  times  I  was  at  Berlin,  M.  EHaproth 
gave  me,  as  his  reason  for  not  publishing  the  analysis  of 
topaz,  that  in  the  porcelain  furnace  it  sustained  a  great  loss 
of  weight,  the  cause  of  which  he  had  not  then  been  able  to 
ascertain. 

Topaz  ground  to  impalpable  powder,  and  blended  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  melted  with  ease.    Some  of  this  mixture 

*  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters. 
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fused  on  the  platina  plate  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  made 
an  abundant  deposit  of  silica  over  its  interior  surface ;  and 
the  bit  of  logwood  paper  at  the  end  of  it  had  its  blue  colour 
altered  to  yellow. 

In  the  trial  in  this  way  of  substances  of  difficult  fusion, 
an  apparatus  of  the  following  construction  is  more  favoura- 
ble than  the  one  above  described. 


a.  A  bottle  cork, 

b.  A  slice  of  the  same  fixed  with  three  pins. 

c.  A  wire. 

d.  A  cylinder  of  platina  foil  introduced  into  the  mouth  of 
the  glass  tube,  to  prevent  its  being  softened  and  closed  by 
the  flame. 

e.  A  platina  wire,  at  the  end  of  which  is  cemented  with 
clay  the  subject  of  trial. 

I  formerly  suggested  that  topaz  might  be  a  compound  of 
silicate  of  alumina,  and  of  fluate  of  alumina.*  I  am  now 
convinced  that  no  oxygen  exists  in  it ;  but  that  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  fluorides  of  silicium  and  aluminum. 

This  system  produces  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  pro- 
portions of  its  elements. 


*  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1811. 
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The  mean  of  the  six  analyses  qnoted  by  M.  Haiiy,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Mineralogy,  is 

Silica  -  -  -  86.0 

Alumina       -  -  •  62.3 

Fluoric  acid  -  -  9.7 


98.0 

Deducting  the  oxygen  from  the  metals,  we  have 

Silicium  -  -  -  18.0 

Aluminium       -  -  -  27.7 

Fluorine  -  -  -  62.8 


98.0 
Kryolite, 

It  has  been  observed  to  diminish  in  fusibility  during 
fusion,*  and  it  was  in  every  respect  probable,  from  what  had 
been  seen  with  the  foregoing  bodies,  that  it  would  be  de- 
composed in  the  fire.  After  being  kept  some  time  melted, 
it  afibrded  an  alkaline  solution,  which,  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  became  carbonate  of  soda,  effloresced,  effervesced  with 
nitric  acid,  and  produced  crystals  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Fused  on  the  platina  plate  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  a 
copious  deposit  of  silex  collected  in  the  tube ;  and  the  bit 
of  logwood  paper  became  very  yellow, 

Kryolite  heated  in  sulphuric  acid  on  glass  destroyed  its 
polish. 


1.  These  experiments  render  it  highly  probable  that  flu- 
orine will  be  expelled  from  every  compound  of  it  by  the 
agency  of  fire ;  and  consequently  that  we  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  a  general  method  of  discovering  its  presence  in 
bodies.  In  cases  where  a  matter  is  infusible,  and  parts  with 
it  with  great  difficulty,  as  in  that  of  topaz,  it  may  be  required 

to  reduce  it  to  fine  powder,  or  to  act  upon  it  by  some  ad- 

II 

*  Hauy's  Mineralogy. 
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mixture  with  which  it  melts,  for  the  sajce  of  promoting 
divisioa  and  multiplying  surfaces. 

Hereby  is  supplied  what  may  have  seemed  to  be  an  omis- 
sion in  the  paper  on  acids.*  Although  it  was  not  such,  since 
fluorine  is  not  an  acid ;  and  fluoric  acid  may  never  occur 
in  a  mineral  substance ;  as  it  can  probably  exist  in  combina- 
tion only  with  ammonia ;  all  its  other  supposed  compounds 
being  doubtless  fluorides. 

2.  The  theory  of  these  decompositions  may  be  acquired 
by  experiment;  and  light  obtained  on  the  nature  of  the 
compounds. 

If  fluor  spar,  for  instance,  is  a  combination  of  oxide  of 
calcium  and  fluoric  acid,  and  this  is  expelled  from  the  oxide 
merely  by  the  force  of  flre,  the  decomposition  of  it  will  take 
place  in  closed  vessels  without  the  presence  of  oxygen  or  of 
water ;  fluoric  acid  will  be  obtained ;  and  the  weight  of  this 
acid  and  the  lime  will  be  equal  together  to  that  of  the  orig* 
inal  spar. 

If  the  spar  is  metallic  calcium  and  fluorine,  and  when 
heated  in  oxygen  absorbs  this,  and  parts  with  fluorine,  it  is 
fluorine  which  will  be  collected  in  the  vessels,  and  its  weight 
and  that  of  the  lime  will  together  exceed  that  of  the  spar 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  lime. 

If  it  is  water  which  is  the  agent  of  decomposition,  fluoric 
acid  will  be  collected ;  but  here  the  excess  of  weight  will 
not  only  equal  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  lime,  but  also 
the  hydrogen  which  has  acidifled  the  fluorine ;  and  this  in- 
creased weight  of  the  fluoric  acid  will  prove  that  hydrogen 
is  an  element  of  it. 

It  appears  to  have  been  fluoric  acid  which  in  the  above 
related  experiments  passed  into  the  tubes ;  but  the  inflam- 
mable matter  of  the  flame  would  probably  have  rendered 
emitted  fluorine  such.  It  becomes  of  high  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  ignited  fluor  spar  is  decomposed  by  pass- 
ing water  over  it,  and  if  so  what  are  the  products.    It  is 

*  Annals  for  Maj. 
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notcoavenient  to  myself  at  present  to  make  the  experiment : 
I  therefore  resign  it  to  others. 

How  far  the  difficulty  which  the  action  of  fluorine  on  the 
vessels  in  which  it  is  contained,  as  opposed  to  its  examina- 
tion, would  be  obviated  by  employing  vessels  of  its  com- 
pounds, as  of  fluor  spar,  or  of  chloride  of  silver ;  or  whether 
it  acts  on  all  oxides  as  it  does  on  silica,  experiments  have 
not  informed  me. 

8.  The  vegetation  of  matters  before  the  blow-pipe  i& 
attributed  by  a  great  chemist  to  a  "  new  state  of  equilib- 
rium induced  by  heat  between  the  constituent  parts  of 
bodies,"'*^  but  the  phenomena  do  not  accord  with  the  expla- 
nation. 

Was  such  the  cause  of  the  acquired  infusibility,  it  would 
manifest  itself  through  the  whole  mass  as  soon  as  fusion  had 
enabled  the  new  arrangement.  It  is,  on  the  contrary  con- 
fined to  the  surface;  the  interior  portion  continues  fluid; 
but  wherever  any  of  this  bursts  the  shell,  and  issues  forthy 
it  is  instantly  fixed  in  immovable  solidity ;  and  when  the 
process  has  attained  its  final  state,  a  hollow  globule  remains. 

Why  is  the  change  of  quality  limited  to  the  surface ;  how 
has  been  produced  the  central  cavity;  what  has  forced  away 
the  matter  which  occupied  it  ?  A  new  element  has  been 
received  from  without,  one  which  existed  in  the  matter  has 
been  parted  with  in  a  state  of  vapour.  This  double  action 
may  probably  be  inferred  wherever  a  matter  presents  thia 
species  of  vegetation. 

Some  metallic  bodies,  as  tin,  lead,  sulphuretted  tin,  arsen- 
icatcd  nickel,  &c.,  present  another  species  of  vegetation^ 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  production 
over  their  surface  of  a  matter  more  bulky  than  the  metal 
from  which  it  is  produced,  and  infusible  at  the  heat  to 
which  it  is  exposed.    Here  no  internal  void  forms. 

The  mode  of  fusion  of  epidote  had  led  me  to  suapect  the 
existence  of  fluorine  in  it ;  but  on  trial  with  the  second  ap- 

*  De  PEmploi  du  Chalumeaa,  p.  94. 
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paratas,  represented  above,  I  could  not  perceive  a  trace  of 
it.  A  more  accurate  observation  of  its  fusion  has  shown 
me  that  it  does  not,  as  generally  supposed,  form  the  cauli- 
:flower.  It  appears  to  do  so  only  where  so  large  a  mass  is 
exposed  to  the  fire  that  but  points  of  its  surface  are  fused  in 
succession.  If  a  very  minute  bit  is  employed,  it  is  clearly 
seen  to  puff  up  like  borax,  stilbite,  &c.;  and  then,  like  them, 
become  less  fusible;  from  the  separation,  doubtless,  of  a 
vapourized  element  on  which  its  greater  fusibility  had 
depended.  The  smallest  particle  of  fluor  spar  shows  no 
such  inflation. 

We  see  here  three  several  cases  of  intumescence  in  the 
fi.re:  one  where  a  gas  is  absorbed;  one  where  a  gas,  or 
vapour,  is  disengaged ;  one  where  the  two  effects  a^e  con- 
<;omitant. 

There  may  be  persons  who,  measuring  the  importance  of 
the  subject  by  the  magnitude  of  the  objects,  will  cast  a 
supercilious  look  on  this  discussion;  but  the  particle  and 
the  planet  are  subject  to  the  same  laws ;  and  what  is  learned 
fipon  the  one  will  be  known  of  the  other. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  EGYPTIAN 

COLOURS. 


Prom  Thomaon's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XXIII,  New  Series,  YoL 

VII,  1824,  p.  116. 


Janvary  2, 1824. 

Snt:  More  than  commonly  incurious  must  he  be  who 
would  not  find  delight  in  stemming  the  stream  of  ages: 
returning  to  times  long  past,  and  beholding  the  then  state 
of  things  and  men. 

In  the  arts  of  an  ancient  people  much  may  be  seen  con- 
cerning them :  the  progress  they  had  made  in  knowledge  of 
various  kinds ;  their  habits ;  their  ideas  on  many  subjects. 
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And  products  of  skill  may  likewise  occur,  either  wholly 
nnknowa  to  us,  or  superior  to  those  which  now  supply  them* 

I  received  from  Mr.  Curtin,  who  travelled  in  Egypt  with 
Mr.  Belzoni,  a  small  fragment  of  the  tomb  of  King  Psam- 
mis.    It  was  sculptured  in  basso  relievo  which  were  painted* 

The  colours  were  white,  red,  black  and  blue. 

I  have  heard  the  white  of  Egyptian  paintings  extolled  for 
its  brilliancy  and  preservation.  I  found  the  present  to  be 
neither  lead  nor  gypsum;  but  carbonate  of  lime.  Chlo- 
rides of  barium  caused  no  turbidness  in  its  solution.  An 
entire  sarcophagus  of  arragonite  proves  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  in  possession  of  an  abundant  store  of  thi& 
matter,  remarkable  often  for  its  perfect  whiteness.  Was  it 
the  material  of  their  white  paint  ? 

The  red  was  oxide  of  iron.  By  heating,  it  became  black,, 
and  returned  on  cooling  to  its  original  hue.  In  a  case 
where  so  much  foreign  admixture  was  present,  since  the 
layer  of  red  was  much  too  thin  to  allow  of  its  being  iso- 
lated, I  considered  this  as  a  better  proof  of  red  oxide  of  iron 
than  obtaining  prussian  blue. . 

The  black  was  pounded  wood  charcoal.  After  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  which  it  was  mixed  had  been  removed 
by  an  acid,  the  texture  of  the  larger  particles  were  perfectly 
discernible  with  a  strong  lens;  and  in  the  fire  it  burned 
entirely  away. 

The  blue  is  what  most  deserves  attention.  It  was  a  smalt,, 
or  glass  powder,  so  like  our  own,  though  a  little  paler,  as  to* 
be  mistaken  for  it  by  judges  to  whom  I  showed  it ;  but  its 
tin^ng  matter  was  not  cobalt,  but  copper.  Melted  with 
borax  and  tin,  the  red  oxide  of  copper  immediately  ap* 
peared. 

Many  years  ago  I  examined  the  blue  glass  with  which 
was  painted  a  small  figure  of  Isis,  brought  to  me  from 
Egypt  by  a  relation  of  mine,  and  found  its  colouring  matter 
to  be  copper. 

I  am  informed  that  a  fine  blue  glass  cannot  at  present  be 
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obtained  by  means  of  copper.  What  its  advantages  would 
be  above  that  from  cobalt,  it  is  for  artists  to  decide. 

Intent  upon  the  blue  smalt,  it  unfortunately  did  not  occur 
to  me  to  examine,  till  I  had  washed  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
away  to  waste,  what  was  the  glutinous  matter  which  had 
been  so  true  to  its  office  for  no  less  a  period  than  3,500 
years ;  for  the  colours  were  as  firm  on  the  stone  as  they  can 
ever  have  been. 

A  small  quantity  of  it  recovered  from  the  water  did  not 
seem  to  form  a  jelly  on  concentrating  its  solution ;  or  to 
produce  a  precipitate  with  galls.  I  imagined  its  vegetable 
nature  ascertained  by  its  ashes  restoring  the  colour  of  red- 
dened  turnsol  paper,  till  I  found  those  of  glue  do  the  same. 

The  employment  of  powder  of  charcoal  for  a  black  would 
seem  to  imply  an  unacquaintance  with  lamp-black,  and,  per- 
haps, with  bone  black,  and  that  of  copper  to  colour  glass 
blue,  a  deficiency  of  cobalt.  And  if  the  glutinous  matter 
should  prove,  on  a  future  examination,  to  be  vegetable,  our 
glue  being  then  possessed  may,  perhaps,  be  deemed  ques- 
tionable. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MR  PENN'S  THEORY 
CONCERNING  THE  FORMATION  OP  THE 

KIRKDALE  CAVE. 


From  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XXIV ;  New  Series,  Vol. 

VIII,  1824,  p.  60. 


June  10, 1824. 
Sir:  No  observer  of  the  earth  can  donbt  that  it  has 
undergone  very  considerable  changes.  Its  strata  are  every- 
where broken  and  disordered ;  and  in  many  of  them  are 
enclosed  the  remains  of  innumerable  beings  which  once 
had  life ;  and  these  beings  appear  to  have  been  strangers  to 
the  climates  in  which  their  remains  now  exist 
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In  a  book  held  by  a  large  portion  of  mankind  to  have 
been  written  from  divine  inspiration,  an  universal  deluge  is 
recorded.  It  was  natural  for  the  believers  in  this  deluge  to 
refer  to  its  action ,  all,  or  many,  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  more  so  as  they  seemed  to  find  in  them  a 
corroboration  of  the  event. 

Accordingly,  this  is  what  was  done,  as  soon  as  any  desire 
to  account  for  these  appearances  on  the  earth  became  felt. 
The  success,  however,  was  not  such  as  to  obtain  the  general 
assent  of  the  learned ;  and  the  attempt  fell  into  neglect  and 
oblivion. 

Able  hands  have  lately  undertaken  the  revival  of  this 
system ;  Mr.  Fenn  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
facts  of  the  Kirkdale  Cave,  which  appeared  to  be  strongly 
inimical  to  it. 

Acquainted  with  Mr.  Penn's  opinions  only  from  the 
"Analysis  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Comparative  Estimate" 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  January,  not 
having  seen  this  Supplement  itself,  the  Comparative  Esti- 
mate, nor  even  a  review  of  this  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  knowing  of  Mr.  Buckland's  HeUquicB  Diluvi- 
ancBj  only  the  account  of  the  Kirkdale  Cave  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1822,  I  have  hesitated 
long  about  communicating  the  present  observations,  which 
presented  themselves  during  the  perusal  of  the  above-men- 
tioned slender  abstract. 

I  have  yielded  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
in  more  than  one  respect,  and  of  the  uncertainty  when  I 
shall  acquire  ampler  information  at  more  voluminous 
sources — ^to  a  conviction  that  it  is  in  his  knowledge  that 
man  has  found  his  greatness  and  his  happiness,  the  high 
superiority  which  he  holds  over  the  other  animals  who 
inhabit  the  earth  with  him,  and  consequently  that  no  igno- 
rance is  probably  without  loss  to  him,  no  error  without  evil, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  preferable  to  urge  unwarranted 
doubts,  which  can  only  occasion  additional  light  to  become 
elicited,  than  to  risk  by  silence  letting  a  question  settle  to 
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rest,  while  any  nnsupported  assumptions  are  involved  in  it. 

If  I  rightly  apprehend  Mr.  Penn's  ideas,  they  are  these : 

Secondary  limestones  were  originally  in  a  soft  state. 

The  waters  of  the  deluge  while  elevated  above  England, 
deposited  on  it  a  layer,  or  bed,  of  ^^a  soft  and  plastic '^  cal- 
careous matter. 

On  their  departure  from  the  earth,  by  flowing  away  to- 
wards the  north,  they  floated  over  England  the  carcases  of 
a  number  of  tropical  animals,  clustered  together  into  great 
masses. 

These  masses  became  buried  in  the  calcareous  mud. 

On  the  sinking  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge  below  the 
«ur&ce  of  England,  the  bed  of  calcareous  mud  began  to  dry, 
and  on  doing  so  completely,  became  the  present  Kirkdale 
rock. 

The  clustered  animal  bodies  enclosed  in  the  calcareous 
paste,  by  putrifying,  evolved  a  great  quantity  of  gas,  which 
forced  the  limestone  paste  in  all  directions  from  them,  and 
thus  generated  the  Cave  in  which  Mr.  Buckland  found  their 
bones. 

Soft  State  of  Secondary  Limestones. 

That  secondary  limestones  have  been  in  a  state  to  admit 
foreign  bodies  into  their  substance,  their  existence  in  it  is 
evidence. 

Every  shell  and  stone  on  the  beach  tells  by  its  rounded 
form  the  attrition  to  which  it  is  subject  at  each  flood  and 
€bb  of  the  tide ;  and  that  a  subtil  powder  is  abraded  from 
it  which  is  collected  somewhere. 

From  the  immense  multitudes  of  marine  bodies  which 
exist  in  some  of  these  limestones,  from  others  consisting  in 
fact  entirely  of  them,  from  in  general  little  or  nothing  but 
calcareous  matter  being  present,  it  becomes  highly  probable 
that  it  is  to  the  calcareous  part  of  marine  animals,  more  or 
less  comminuted,  that  secondary  limestones  owe  their  ori- 
gin. 
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Deposition  of  the  Calcareous  Mud. 

The  waters  of  the  deluge  had  not,  surely,  either  a  dura- 
tion or  power,  to  obtain  the  matter  of  this  supposed  layer 
of  mud. 

No  shores  any  longer  existing,  shells  could  not  be  pulver- 
ized by  the  beat  of  the  wave,  for  it  is  not  deep  under  water 
that  such  destruction  is  effected ;  nor,  was  it  so,  would  the 
short  period  of  a  year  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  the 
material  of  all  the  secondary  limestones  of  the  earth  ? 

To  have  harrowed  up  this  matter  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  would  have  required  an  agitation  of  the  waters^ 
which  nothing  warrants  us  in  giving  to  them,  which  every 
thing  denies  their  having  had. 

No  hurricanes,  no  tempestuous  winds,  no  swollen  billows, 
are  recorded.  To  drown  mankind  they  were  superfluous. 
A  wind  having  arisen  at  the  termination  of  the  calamity 
tells  that  none  existed  before;  and  this  wind  must  have 
been  a  most  gentle  one,  a  very  zephyr.  A  vessel,  bulky 
beyond  all  the  efforts  of  imagination  to  figure,  so  laden,  so 
manned,  could  not  have  lived  in  any  agitated  sea,  least  in 
one  which  out-topped  the  Alps,  and  the  Andes,  all  that  could 
curb  its  fury,  and  mitigate  its  violence. 

Had  the  ark  not  foundered,  which  is  impossible,  what  yet 
had  become  of  the  millions  which  its  sides  enclosed  ?  Few 
had  survived  to  repair  the  effects  of  the  divine  wrath. 

The  waters  must  have  been  at  rest  when  the  ark  continued 
stationary  for  many  months  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 

Nor,  do  the  agitations  of  a  sea  extend  far  below  its  sur* 
face.  What  navigator  has  told  of  the  storm  in  which  the 
sea  became  thick  with  its  own  sediments  ? 

But  had  such  a  deposit  been  made  on  our  island,  it  would 
not  have  continued  on  it.  Standing  like  a  little  turret  in 
the  bosom  of  the  waters,  each  agitation  of  them  would  have 
precipitated  part  of  it  down  its  sides.  Their  gigantic  tidea 
must  alone  have  washed  it  away,  and  on  the  rush  of  their 
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£nal  departure,  not  a  vestige  of  it  could  possibly  have  re- 
mained  behind. 

If  the  waters  of  the  deluge  placed  a  bed  of  calcareous 
matter  on  England  and  Germany^  they  must  have  done  so 
over  the  entire  earth.  It  must  have  been  an  universal 
stratum. 

Yet  so  total  was  the  deficiency  of  it  at  Botany  Bay,  that 
the  first  settlers,  for  the  very  little  lime  which  a  few  struc- 
tures of  immediate  necessity  required,  were  compelled, 
though  spare  as  were  the  hands,  and  much  as  they  were 
wanted  for  other  purposes,  laboriously  and  tediously,  to  col- 
lect shells  along  the  beach.  Where  a  limestone  nodule  was 
so  anxiously  sought  and  could  not  be  found,  great  strata 
could  not  be  near. 

But  the  sediment  of  the  deluge  waters  would  not  be  mere 
calcareous  matter.  It  must  have  consisted  of  everything 
which  they  could  receive,  suspend,  and  deposit. 

If  over  the  earth  were  spread  such  a  layer  of  mire,  Koah 
and  the  animals  could  not  have  landed  upon  it.  Or  had 
they  not  sunk  into  it  and  been  smothered ;  where  yet  had 
the  weak  found  refuge  from  the  voracious ;  where  had  the 
herbivorous  found  food  ? 

What  a  time  must  have  elapsed  before  Noah  could  culti- 
vate the  vine !  Nor  is  it  from  such  a  soil  that  the  wine 
would  have^  intoxicated  the  holy  Patriarch.  Had  things  so 
been.  Ham  never  had  ofiSsnded,  nor  Canaan  incurred  the 
&tal  curse. 

Sinking  of  the  Bodies  into  the  Mud. 

Supposing,  however,  such  a  bed  of  *i  soft  and  plastic  '* 
calcareous  matter  deposited  by  the  waters  on  England,  the 
immersion  of  the  bodies  into  it  is  of  no  small  difficulty. 

Animal  bodies  bloated  with  gas  from  decay,  which  water 
had  ^^  floated  on  its  surfitce,''  are  not  easily  conceived  to 
have  displaced  a  stony  powder  of  a  specific  gravity  of  2.7, 
and  to  have  fsillen  below  it. 

"  Turbulent  vortices,"  which  are  imagined  to  have  lent 
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their  aid  on  the  occasioD,  would  have  disseminated  the 
clustered  animals,  and  dispersed  the  powdery  stratum. 

That  the  hodies  should  in  every  case  have  descended  into 
the  calcareous  pulp,  in  one  unbroken  group ;  that  in  none 
a  fragment,  even  a  lock  of  hair,  should  have  parted  from 
the  putrid  mass,  and  stopped  by  the  way,  cannot  certainly 
plead  probability  in  its  favour.  Yet  what  cabinet  shows 
even  the  slenderest  bone  of  a  water-rat  bedded  in  the  solid 
stone  ?  What  limestone  stratum  has  astonished  the  learned, 
by  presenting  them,  in  its  substance,  with  an  antediluvian 
bysena's  bristles,  or  lion's  mane  ? 

Formation  of  the  Cave. 

If  the  limestone  pulp  was  too  thin,  the  gas  would  pass 
through  it  and  escape,  and  the  pulp  fall  back  upon  the 
bodies ;  if  too  thick,  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  would  be 
insufficient  to  repel  it  from  them.  A  precise  point  of  indu- 
ration, at  which  it  would  at  once  yield  and  resist,  was  indis- 
pensable. This  exact  condition  would  but  rarely  occur; 
would,  at  least,  often  not  do  it,  and  consequently  bodies 
buried  in  the  solid  rock  must  be  frequent,  if  not  most  so. 

It  is  incredible  that  in  every  case  the  gas  should  have 
driven  away  from  the  bodies  the  whole  of  the  mud  in  con- 
tact with  them.  Some  of  the  mud  must  have  insinuated 
itself  between  the  several  individuals  of  the  cluster,  some 
have  penetrated  by  the  mouth,  by  lacerations,  into  th^  cavity 
of  the  bodies,  and  isolated  pieces  of  rock  must  now  occur 
among  the  bones,  bearing  the  impression  of  the  parts  with 
which  they  had  been  in.  contact ;  as  at  Pompeii,  indurated 
ashes  presented  the  cast  of  a  woman's  breasts. 

As  the  parts  receded  from  the  bodies,  it  would  carry  with 
it  some  adhering  fragments  of  them — ^bones,  teeth,  hair, 
feathers ;  and  which  would  now  be  fixed  to  the  sides  and 
roofs  of  the  caves. 

Bodies  which  had  been  previously  putrefying  for  twelve 
months  in  a  tropical  temperature,  would  not  probably  have 
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still  afforded,  after  their  interment,  sufficient  gas  for  the 
supposed  purpose.  From  some  experiments,  made  a  great 
number  of  years  ago,  on  the  decay  of  animal  muscle  con- 
fined over  mercury,  I  am  inclined  to  believe*  that  in  no 
case,  when  secluded  from  oxygen,  is  any  great  volume  of 
gas  evolved  by  it.  Subjected  to  the  imagined  pressure, 
would  the  matters  of  the  gases  have  been  able  to  expand  to 
the  elastic  form?  Would  they  not  rather  have  assumed 
the  fluid  one  ? 

Under  these  circumstances,  would  the  muscular  part  of 
the  bodies  have  entirely  disappeared?  Would  not  some 
portion  o£  it  have  altered  to  adipocire?  In  such  a.  state 
some  of  it  must  at  least  some  times  be  met  with. 

That  fish  have,  in  some  cases,  been  inclosed  in  strata,  in- 
vested  with  all  their  muscular  part,  seems  indubitable,  from 
the  presence  of  the  scales ;  but  they  are  scattered  singly 
through  the  stratum,  and  have  blown  up  no  caves  round 
themselves. 

Indeed,  the  clustering  of  the  quadrupeds  during  their 
voyage,  appears  to  be  by  no  means  a  certain  event.  If  they 
sunk  below  the  surface,  they  would  sink  to  different  levels ; 
borne  on  the  surface,  they  might  assemble  together,  but  no 
adherence  would  take  place  between  them,  and  upon  the 
slightest  impulse  they  would  part  again. 

If  the  bodies  were  deposited  with  their  integuments,  the 
bones  must  be  nearly  all  of  them  entire.  How  should  they 
have  become  broken,  enveloped  in  a  soft  mass,  rendered 
additionally  elastic  by  the  gases  of  a  putrefying  state,  and 
floating  on  a  sea  which,  high  above  all  land,  bore  them  out 
of  the  reach  of  every  means  of  concussion,  especially  be- 
come shivered  as  are  of  those  of  the  cave?  The  force 
which  could  thus  destroy  the  bones,  had  reduced  the  mus- 
cular matter  to  pulp,  and  the  waters  had  carried  it  off,  and 
the  cave  had  had  no  efficient  cause. 

If  the  bodies  were  deposited  entire,  every  bone  of  each 
must  be  forth  coming,  and  its  complete  skeleton  admit  of 
being  mounted. 
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Between  *Hhe  animal  remains  discovered  buried  singly 
in  strata  of  gravel  and  clay,  and  those  found  in  multitudi- 
nous masses  in  the  cavities  of  rocks,"  there  exist  the  im- 
portant differences  of  the  former  not  being  in  caves,  and  of 
the  strata  in  which  they  occur  being  fresh-water  ones.  These 
remains  may  consequently  be  supposed  those  of  animals 
washed  from  heights  by  inundations,  and  buried  in  the 
earthy  matter  transported  with  them. 

Nor  can  the  bones  of  the  cave  be  assimilated  to  the 
'^  shells  kneaded  into  the  limestone  rock  of  Portland." 
For  the  comparison  to  hold,  the  bones  must  be  ^'  kneaded 
into  the  limestone  rock  "  as  the  shells  are,  and  as  are  the 
bones  in  the  Stunsfield  slate,  which  have  been  placed  in  it 
by  the  sea. 

If  the  stalactites  had  been  produced  by  the  descent  of 
portions  of  the  calcareous  pulpy  mass  yielding  to  gravity, 
they  would,  like  the  stalactites  of  lava,  formed  in  this  way, 
have  the  texture  of  the  rock.  The  stalactites  of  limestone 
strata  are  clusters  of  crystals,  which  have  generated  from 
solution  in  water. 

Induration  of  the  Calcareous  Stratum. 

The  calcareous  paste  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Penn  to  have 
petrified  by  simple  drying ;  and  on  this  supposition  much 
of  the  hypothesis  concerning  the  formation  of  the  Cave 
reposes. 

Experiments  will  convince  that  a  paste  of  calcareous 
powder  and  water  does  not  dry  to  marble,  but  to  whitening. 
An  indurating  &culty  must  not  be  attributed  to  time,  it  has 
it  not  Chalk  strata  cannot  be  assigned  a  less  age  than  the 
rocks  of  Yorkshire,  and  they  have  not  dried  to  stone,  nor 
seem  hastening  to  become  such. 

Each  particle  of  powder  is  a  diminutive  pebble,  and  an 
intervening  cement  is  required  to  connect  it  with  the  neigh- 
bouring ones. 

Carbonate  of  lime  dissolved  in  water  by  means  of  an 
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excess  of  acid  is  the  element  of  agglutination,  which  natnre 
has  in  these  cases  made  use  of.  The  acid  solvent  exhales 
or  hecomes  saturated,  and  the  neutral  salt,  ceasing  to  be 
soluble,  crystallizes  on  the  particles  of  the  powder. 

It  is  thus  that  the  sands  of  the  Calabrian  shores  are  con- 
solidated. The  sea  water  loaded  with  the  calcareous  salt, 
carries  it  into  them.  It  cannot  be  by  drying  since  they  are 
wetted  by  every  wave ;  and  sand  wetted  with  ordinary  sea 
water  and  dried  is  not  converted  into  millstone.  The  great 
hardness  is  due  to  the  silicious  part. 

I  brought  a  mass  of  sand  from  the  sea  at  Dumbarton,  in- 
closing a  recent  razor  shell  with  its  epidermis  on  it,  and 
fragments  of  coal,  cemented  to  stone  by  carbonate  of  lime, 
so  that  the  calabrain  process  takes  place  on  that  coast 

In  limestones  consisting  of  considerable-sized  fragments 
of  shells,  the  sparry  cement  which  connects  them  is  perfectly 
evident  It  is  this  cement  which  appears  as  regular  crystals 
where  cavities  occur  in  the  mass  too  large  to  have  been  filled 
by  it 

Beds  of  sediment  can  by  this  means  become  rock  at  the 
utmost  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  it  is  in  all  probability  there 
that  most  of  them  have  done  so.  The  workings  of  contig- 
uous volcanos  have  supplied  the  carbonic  acid. 

Oolites  have  been  evidently  formed  in  a  sea  much  loaded 
%vith  dissolved  carbonate  of  lime,  and  which  on  the  escape 
of  the  dissolving  acid  has  crystallized  round  floating  parti- 
cles. When  the  weight  of  the  grains  has  become  such  as 
to  occasion  their  subsidence,  they  have  been  cemented  to- 
gether, every  thing  taking  place  in  all  respects  as  in  the  case 
of  the  pisolites  of  Carlsbaden.  The  Kirkdale  rock  being 
composed  of  oolites  must  have  had  this  origin. 

Such  a  formation  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  the 
deluge.  Besides  the  violence  of  bringing  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  months,  operations  whose  accomplishment 
seems  to  have  required  centuries  of  centuries,  the  necessary 
conditions  must  have  been  wanting.  Had  not  all  the  vol- 
canos become  extinguished,  they  could  not,  and  in  such  a 
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time,  have  poured  forth  carbonic  acid  to  saturate  the  im- 
mensity of  its  waters ;  and  it  is  also  utterly  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  beings  in  the  ark,  already  not  a  little  incon- 
venienced for  respiration,  could  withstand  the  suffocating 
effluvium. 

Coming  of  the  Animals  by  Sea. 

Of  the  animals  having  been  tropical  ones  no  testimony  is 
offered.  The  elephant  of  Siberia  being  now  ascertained  to 
have  been  a  very  hairy  animal  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  a  northern  one,  and  if  there  were  formerly  northern 
elephants,  there  may  have  been  northern  hyaenas  and  north- 
ern tigers. 

If  the  bodies  were  brought  by  water,  no  reason  appears 
why  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  birds,  exclusively 
those  of  quadrupeds.  Reptiles,  insects,  trees,  even  fish,  for 
all  of  them  must  have  perished  from  the  mixture  of  salt 
and  fresh  water,  must  have  entangled  in  the  clusters. 

As  the  bodies  must  have  been  macerated  for  about  a  year 
in  the  tropical  seas,  before  the  retreat  of  the  waters  trans- 
ported them  towards  the  north,  those  of  the  smaller  animals, 
as  the  water-rats,  must  have  been  so  completely  decayed  as 
to  be  reduced  to  the  bones  solely,  which  water  would  not 
float. 

The  voyage  from  the  tropics  of  the  balls  of  album  grsecum 
in  an  entire  state,  is  what  will  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  easy  to  admit ;  to  suppose  it  amidst  "  turbulent  vortices, 
by  which  the  framework  of  the  animals  was  shattered,  dis- 
located, fractured  within  the  integuments,"  reduced  to  splin- 
ters, is  utterly  impossible.  The  entire  state  of  the  balls  o'f 
album  grsecum,  and  the  extremely  fractured  one  of  the 
bones,  are  totally  incompatible  on  Mr.  Penn's  system.  And 
such  an  ablution  would  not  have  left  in  these  balls  a  trace 
of  the  triple  phosphate. 

But  quadrupeds  are  not  the  only  animals  of  tropical 
features  found  in  northern  latitudes.  Every  shell  in  the 
strata,  the  nautili,  the  cornu  ammones,  the  belemnites,  the 
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anomia,  are  now  as  foreign  to  the  surrounding  seas,  as  are 
the  others  to  the  land.  If  one  then  came  from  afar,  hoth 
did. 

What  must  haVe  heen  the  mass  and  impetuosity  of  the 
wave  which  could  buoy  a  huge  oyster,  a  massive  brain  stone, 
from  the  equator  to  the  British  Islands,  and  at  an  elevation 
to  deposit  it  on  Shotover  Hill,  or  at  Kings weston  ?  Such 
waves  had  tumbled  down  the  mountains  of  the  earth,  shiv- 
ered its  islands  and  its  continents,  and  choked  up  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  with  their  ruins.  Surely  it  is  a  far  less  diffi- 
culty to  "  bring  the  climate  to  the  exuviss,  than  the  exuvisB 
to  the  climate." 

The  existence  together  of  the  bones  of  many  species  does 
not  necessitate  the  conclusion  of  the  animals  having  been 
associates  in  the  cave.  If  hyaenas  "  do  not  always  resort  to 
the  same  den,*'  neither  is  it  probable  do  other  wild  beasts. 
A  succession  of  inhabitants  is  admissible. 

Nor  is  it  required  to  believe  that  any  of  the  animals  whose 
bones  were  found  in  the  cave  died  there.  If  hyaenas  col- 
lect bones  round  their  dens,  it  must  be  allowed  not  very 
improbable  that  they  sometimes,  often  even,  carry  them  a 
little  further.  Alarmed  by  the  roar  of  a  more  mighty  de- 
vourer,  or  even  by  that  of  one  of  equal  strength,  it  seems 
natural  for  them  to  retreat  with  their  spoil  to  their  last 
refuge.  Why,  but  to  be  able  to  do  this,  do  they  bring  them 
near  their  dens  ? 

The  smallness  of  the  cave's  mouth,  admitting  it  to  have 
been  always  what  it  now  is,  would  indeed  oppose  the  idea 
of  elephants  having  walked  into  it,  but  no  entire  skeleton 
requires  the  admission  of  their  having  done  this ;  and  hyae- 
nas who  feed  on  putrid  carcases,  may  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  parceling  such ;  or  they  may  have  collected  "  the 
Bushman's  harvest,"  or  the  bones  may  have  been  carried 
into  the  cave  by  animals  more  powerful  than  hyaenas. 

If  animals  as  ravenous  of  bones  as  hyaenas  are  said  to  be 
did  not,  in  any  hour  of  dearth,  devour  those  of  the  water- 
rats,  it  may  be  because  those  became  tenants  of  the  cave 
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only  when  the  water  bad  expelled  the  hysnas.  It  is  alike 
improbable  that  animals  of  such  contrary  habits  ahoold 
dwell  together,  and  that  hyaBnaa  should  carry  so  diminutive 
a  prey  as  a  water-rat,  to  their  den  to  de^cour  it. 

The  small  quantity  of  the  album  gracum  can  aflford  no 
argument  against  the  animals  who  produced  it  having  lived 
in  the  cave.  So  brittle  a  substance  could  not  last  long  under 
the  trample  of  numerous  animals  of  such  bulk.  The  water 
which  subsequently  entered  the  cave  may  have  destroyed  a 
part.  The  existence  of  any  is  a  strong  circumstance  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  of  their  having  lived  in  the  cave, 
and  such  as  it  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  hope  for,  in  its 
support. 

If  bones  of  quadrupeds  are  found  inclosed  in  no  rocks 
but  limestone  ones,  which  it  may,  however,  require  more 
extended  observation  to  establish,  the  reason  may  be,  that 
in  no  other  rocks  are  caverns,  in  which  wild  beasts  can  take 
shelter,  so  common.  These  are  likewise  the  only  rocks  in 
which  the  formation  of  stalactite  would  close  the  openings, 
and  preserve  the  bones  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  and 
so  as  to  have  reached  our  times,  from  the  decay  and  all  the 
accidents  to  which  in  an  open  cave  they  would  be  exposed. 

Cf  the  Deluge. 

Should  every  argument  which  has  been  adduced  to  estab- 
lish that  the  animals  were  not  brought  from  remote  regions 
by  water,  that  they  lived  and  died  in  the  countries  in  which 
their  remains  now  lie,  have  appeared  insufficient  for  the 
purpose,  yet,  that  it  is  not  to  the  Mosaical  flood  that  their 
existence,  where  they  now  are,  is  to  be  referred,  two  great 
facts  appear  to  place  beyond  controversy. 

One  is  the  total  absence  in  the  fossil  world  of  all  human 
remains  of  every  vestige  of  man  himself  and  of  his  arts. 

The  magnitude  of  the  chastisement,  the  order  of  nature 
subverted  to  produce  it,  proclaim  the  multitudes  of  the 
criminal.    Human  bodies  by  millions  must  then  have  cov- 
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ered  the  waters ;  they  must  have  formed  a  material  part,  if 
not  the  principal  one,  of  every  group,  and  human  bones  be 
now  consequently  met  with  everywhere  blended  with  those 
of  animals. 

Objects  of  human  industry  and  skill  must  likewise  con- 
tinually occur  among  the  bones.  Of  tlie  miserable  victims 
of  the  disaster  numbers  would  be  clothed,  and  have  on  their 
persons  articles  of  the  most  imperishable  materials;  and 
the  dog  would  retain  his  collar,  the  horse  his  bit  and  har- 
ness, the  ox  his  yoke.  To  men  who  wrought  iron  and 
bronze,  who  manufactured  harps  and  organs,  these  things 
must  have  been  familiar. 

But  more ;  embalmed  within  the  substance  of  the  dilu- 
vian  mud,  entire  cities,  with  their  monuments,  with  a  great 
part  of  their  inhabitants,  with  an  infinity  of  things  to  their 
use,  would  remain.  Every  limestone  quarry  should  daily 
present  us  with  some  of  these  most  precious  of  all  antiqui- 
ties, before  which  those  of  Italy  and  Egypt  would  shrink  to 
nothing. 

IIow  greatly  must  we  regret  that  this  is  not  the  case,  that 
we  must  relinquish  the  delightful  hope  of  some  day  finding 
in  the  body  of  a  calcareous  mountain,  the  city  of  Enoch 
built  by  Cain,  at  the  very  origin  of  the  world,  with  what 
awful  sentiments  had  not  present  generations  contemplated 
objects  which  once  had  been  looked  upon  by  eyes  which 
had  seen  the  divinity  ! 

The  other  great  fact  which  forcibly  militates  against  the 
diluvian  hypothesis  is,  that  the  fossil  animals  are  not  those 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  The  diluvian 
species  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  present.  The  mul- 
tifarious wonders  of  the  ark  had  for  sole  object  their  pres- 
ervation ;  while  of  the  fossil  kinds,  not  perhaps  one,  or 
quadruped,  or  bird,  or  fish,  or  shell,  or  insect,  or  plant,  is 
now  alive. 

"  Amazing  proofs  of  inundations  at  high  levels  *'  are 
appealed  to.  Had  they  being,  of  the  deluge  they  could  at 
most  speak  but  to  their  existence ;  on  its  influence  in  the 
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contested  cases,  they  wonid  be  silent ;  bnt  it  appears  that 
this  stapendons  prodigy, 

"  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  Tision, 
Left  not  a  wreck  behind." 

Of  the  occurrence  of  marine  depositions  at  great  altitudes, 
the  elevation  of  the  stratum  by  volcanic  efforts,  furnishes  a 
far  more  easy  solution  than  the  elevation  of  the  sea,  as  it 
refers  the  phenomenon  to  a  natural  cause,  and  does  not 
require  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  divine  hand; 
and  the  ruptured  state  and  erect  position  of  the  strata  on 
all  these  occasions,  testify  strongly  in  favour  of  the  simpler 
supposition. 

To  collate  the  revered  volume  with  the  great  book  of 
nature,  and  show  in  their  agreement  one  author  to  both, 
was  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  union  of  piefy  and 
science.  If  the  result  has  not  been  what  was  anticipated  ; 
if  we  look  in  vain  over  the  fece  of  our  globe  for  those 
mighty  impressions  of  an  universal  deluge,  which  reason 
tells  us  that  it  must  have  produced  and  left  behind  itself^  to- 
some  cause  as  out  of  the  natural  course  of  things  as  was 
that  event,  must  this  doubtless  be  attributed. 

By  his  entering  into  a  covenant  with  man  and  brute  ani- 
mals, and  having  for  ever  ^^  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud,"  as  a 
token  that  the  direful  scene  should  never  be  renewed,  the 
Creator  appears  to  have  repined  at  the  severity  of  his 
justice. 

•  The  spectacle  of  a  desolated  world,— of  fertility  laid 
waste,— of  the  painful  works  of  industry  and  genius  over- 
thrown,— of  infantine  innocence  involved  in  indiscriminate 
misery  with  the  hardened  offender, — of  brute  nature  whose 
want  of  reason  precluded  it  from  the  possibility  of  all 
offence,  made  share  in  the  forfeit  of  human  depravity,  may 
bo  supposed  to  have  touched  his  heart. 

Under  the  impression  of  these  paternal  feelings,  to  oblit- 
erate every  trace  of  the  dreadful  scourge,  remove  every 
remnant  of  the  frightful  havoc,  seem  the  natural  effects  of 
his  benevolence  and  power.     As  a  lesson  to  the  races  which 
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were  to  issue  from  the  loins  of  the  few  who  had  been 
spared, — races  #hich  were  to  be  wicked  indeed  as  those 
which  had  preceded  them,  but  which  were  promised  exemp- 
tion from  a  like  punishment,  to  have  preserved  any  memento 
of  them  would  have  been  useless. 

To  a  miracle  then  which  swept  away  all  that  could  recall 
that  day  of  death  when  "  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened"  upon  mankind,  must  we  refer  what  no  natural 
means  are  adequate  to  explain. 


A   LETTER   FROM   DR.   BLACK   DESORIBDTQ   A 

VERY  SENSIBLE  BALANCE. 


From  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XXYI ;  New  Series,  Vol. 

X,  1825,  page  62. 


Edinbukgh,  September  18, 1790. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of 
the  9th.  The  apparatus  I  use  for  weighing  small  globules 
of  metals,  or  the  like,  is  as  follows  :  A  thin  piece  of  fir 
wood  not  thicker  than  a  shilling,  and  a  foot  long,  -j^  of  an 
inch  broad  in  the  middle,  and  -J^  at  each  end,  is  divided  by 
transverse  lines  into  20  parts ;  that  is,  10  parts  on  each  side 
of  the  middle.  These  are  the  principal  divisions,  and  each 
of  them  is  subdivided  into  halves  and  quarters.  Across 
the  middle  is  fixed  one  of  the  smallest  needles  I  could  pro- 
cure to  serve  as  an  axis,  and  it  is  fixed  in  its  place  by  means 
of  a  little  sealing  wax.  The  numeration  of  the  divisions  is 
from  the  middle  to  each  end  of  the  beam.  The  fulcrum  is 
a  bit  of  plate  brass,  the  middle  of  which  lies  flat  on  my 
table  when  I  use  the  balance,  and  the  two  ends  are  bent  up 
to  a  right  angle  so  as  to  stand  upright.  These  two  ends 
are  ground  at  the  same  time  on  a  flat  hone,  that  the  extreme 
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surfaces  of  them  may  be  in  the  same  plane ;  and  their  dis- 
tance is  such  that  the  needle  when  laid  acAss  them  rests  on 
them  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  beam.  Thej 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  table  only  one  and  a  half  or 
two-tenths  of  an  inch,  so  that  the  beam  is  very  limited  in 
its  play. 
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The  weights  I  use  are  one  globule  of  gold,  which  weighs 
one  grain ;  and  two  or  three  others  which  weigh  one-tenth 
of  a  grain  each ;  and  also  a  number  of  small  rings  of  fine 
brass  wire  made  in  the  manner  first  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  by  appending  a  weight  to  the  wire,  and  coiling  it 
with  the  tension  of  that  weight  round  a  thicker  brass  wire 
in  a  close  spiral,  after  which  the  extremity  of  the  spiral 
being  tied  hard  with  waxed  thread,  I  put  the  covered  wire 
in  a  vice,  and  applying  a  sharp  knife  which  is  struck  with 
a  hammer,  I  cut  through  a  great  number  of  the  coils  at  one 
stroke,  and  find  them  as  exactly  equal  to  one  another  as  can 
be  desired.  Those  I  use  happen  to  be  the  l-30th  part  of  a 
grain  each,  or  300  of  them  weigh  10  grains ;  but  1  have 
others  much  lighter. 

You  will  perceive  that  by  means  of  these  weights  placed 
on  different  parts  of  the  beam,  I  can  learn  the  weight  of 
any  little  mass  from  one  grain  or  a  little  more  to  the  ttW 
of  a  grain.  For  if  the  thing  to  be  weighed  weighs  one 
grain,  it  will,  when  placed  on  one  extremity  of  the  beam,, 
counterpoise  the  large  £old  weight  at  the  other  extremity. 
If  it  weighs  half  a  grain,  it  will  counterpoise  the  heavy  gold 
weight  placed  at  6.  If  it  weigh  -^  of  a  grain,  you  must 
place  the  heavy  gold  weight  at  5,  and  one  of  the  lighter 
ones  at  the  extremity  to  counterpoise  it ;  and  if  it  weigha 
only  1,  or  2,  or  3,  or  4-lOOths  of  a  grain,  it  will  be  counter- 
poised by  one  of  the  small  gold  weights  placed  at  the  firsts 
or  second,  or  third,  or  fourth  division.  If  on  the  contrary 
it  weigh  one  grain  and  a  fraction,  it  will  be  counterpoised 
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by  the  heavy  gold  weight  at  the  extremity,  and  one  or  more 
of  the  lighter  ones  placed  in  some  other  part  of  the  beaiQ. 

This  beam  has  served  me  hitherto  for  every  purpose ;  but 
had  I  occasion  for  a  more  delicate  one,  I  could  make  it 
easily  by  taking  a  much  thinner  and  lighter  slip  of  wood, 
and  grinding  the  needle  to  give  it  an  edge.  It  would  also 
be  easy  to  make  it  carry  small  scales  of  paper  for  particular 
purposes. 

We  have  no  chemical  news.  I  am  employed  in  examin- 
ing the  Iceland  waters,  but  have  been  often  interrupted.  I 
never  heard  before  of  the  quartz-like  crystals  of  barytes 
agrata,  nor  of  the  sand  and  new  earth  from  New  Holland. 
Indistinct  reports  of  new  metals  have  reached  us,  but  no 
particulars.  Some  further  account  of  these  things  from 
you  will,  therefore,  be  very  agreeable.  Dr.  Hutton  joins 
me  in  compliments,  and  wishing  you  all  good  things ;  and  I 
am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

Joseph  Black. 


Note  by  Mr.  Smithson. — The  rings  mentioned  above  have 
the  defect  of  their  weight  being  entirely  accidental ;  and 
consequently  most  times  very  inconvenient  fractions  of  the 
grain.  I  have  found  that  a  preferable  method  is  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  a  certain  length  of  wire,  and  then  take  the 
length  of  it  which  corresponds  to  the  weight  wanted.  If 
fine  wire  is  employed,  a  set  of  small  weights  may  be  thus 
made  with  great  accuracy  and  ease.  Inconvenience  from 
the  length  of  the  wire  in  the  higher  weights  is  obviated  by 
rolling  it  round  a  cylindrical  body  to  a  ring,  and  twisting 
this  to  a  cord. 

This  little  balance  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  blow- 
pipe apparatus,  as  it  enables  the  determination  of  quantities 
in  the  experiments  with  that  instrument,  which  was  an  un- 
hoped-for accession  to  its  powers. 

Dr.  Black  mentioned  to  me  its  having  been  used  by  an 
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assayer  in  Cornwall,  to  whom  he  had  made  it  known ;  and  I 
have  since  heard,  from  another  person,  of  an  assayer  in  that 
county,  who,  finding  the  assays  he  was  employed  to  make, 
cost  him  more  in  fuel  than  he  was  paid  for  them,  had  con- 
trived means  of  making  them  at  the  blowpipe  on  one  grain 
of  matter.  I  presume  him  to  have  been  the  same  Dr.  Black 
had  spoken  of. 
London,  May  12, 1825. 


A  METHOD  OF  FIXING  CRAYON  COLOURS. 


From  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  XXYI ;  New  Series,  Vol.  X, 

1825,  page  236. 


London,  August  23, 1825. 

Gentlemen  :  Wishing  to  transport  a  crayon  portrait  to  a 
distance  for  the  sake  of  the  likeness,  but  without  the  frame 
and  glass,  which  were  bulky  and  heavy,  I  applied  to  a  man 
from  whom  I  expected  information  for  a  method  of  fixing 
the  colours.  He  had  heard  of  milk  being  spread  with  a 
brush  over  them,  but  I  really  did  not  conceive  this  process 
of  sufficient  promise  to  be  disposed  to  make  trial  of  it. 

I  had  myself  read  of  fixing  crayon  colours  by  sprinkling 
solution  of  isinglass  from  a  brush  upon  fhem,  but  to  this 
too,  I  apprehended  the  objections  of  tediousness,  of  dirty 
operation,  and  perhaps  of  incomplete  result. 

On  thinking* on  the  subject,  the  first  idea  which  presented 
itself  to  me  was  that  of  gum-water  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  picture ;  but  as  it  was  drawn  on  sized  blue  paper,  pasted 
on  canvass,  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  this  fluid  pene- 
trating. But  an  oil  would  do  so,  and  a  drying  one  would 
accomplish  my  object.  I  applied  drying  oil  diluted  with 
spirit  of  turpentine ;  after  a  day  or  two  when  this  was  grown 
dry,  I  spread  a  coat  of  the  mixture  over  the  front  of  the 
picture,  and  my  crayon  drawing  became  an  oil  painting. 


r 
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NOTES: 

AND  ADDENDA  TO  TITLES. 


Page  29: 

In  a  critical  notice  of  Dayj's  Elements  of  Ohemical  Philosophy  in  the 
<iaarterly  Beview  for  1812,  the  writer  speaking  of  recent  advances  in 
<^emi8tr7,  and  especially  in  the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  law  of 
definite  proportions,  remarks :  *<  for  these  facts  the  science  is  principally 
indebted  after  Mr.  Higgins,  to  Dalton,Gkiy  Lussac,  Smithson,  and  Wollas- 
ton."    Quarterly  Beview,  1812,  vol.  Yiii,  p.  77. 

Page  84:  On  the  composition  of  the  compound  sulphuret  from  Huel  Boys, 
and  an  account  of  its  crystals— otherwise  called  Bournonite. 

Page  42:  On  the  Composition  of  Zeolite. 

This  article  was  translated  by  Smithson  himself  into  French,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  titie  "  Memoire  sur  la  Oomposition  de  la  Zeolite,"  in  the 
Journal  de  Physique,  de  Ohimie,  et  d'Hist.  Nat.,  etc.  Paris,  1814,  vol. 
Izzix,  pp.  144-149. 

Page  47 :  On  a  substance  from  the  Elm  Tree,  called  Ulmin. 

This  article  (translated  by  M.  Yogel)  was  published  under  the  title  *<  Bx- 
f>^ences  sur  VUlmine,"  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  de  Ohimie  et  d'Histoire 
Naturelle.    Paris,  1814,  vol.  Ixxyiii,  pp.  811-816. 

Page  66:  On  a  native  compound  of  sulphuret  of  Ipad  and  arsenic. — BinnU 
of  Naumann. 

Page  68 :  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy  October,  1821,  vol.  ii,  New 
Series,  pp.  291-292.  Contains  comments  by  Charles  Kdnig, 
on  Smithson 's  article  on  ''Fibrous  Metallic  Copper." 

Page  71 :  An  account  of  a  native  combination  of  sulphate  of  barium  and 
fluoride  of  calcium. 

Das  Ton  Smithson  als  Flnssbaryt  aulJ^efQlirte  Mineral  aus  Derbyshire  ist 
wohl  nor  einsehr  inniges  Gemenge  von  Fluorit  und  Baryt  (Naumann, 
Min.  9th  edit.,  p.  261,  Ann.  8.) 


A  MEMOIR  ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC  CHARACTER  AND  RE- 
SEARCHES OF  JAMES  SMITHSON,  ESQ.,  F.R.S., 

By  Walteb  R.  Johnson, 

Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia, Member  of  the  National  Institute,  &c, 

Smd  b^ore  the  NtttUmal  JnsUtute,  WatMngUm,  D.  C,  AprU  G,  184i.« 


PRELIMINARY  KOTB. 


In  the  many  notices  of  Mr.  Smitheon's  bequest,  and  plans  for  establish- 
ing an  institution  on  its  basis,  which  have  either  officially  or  otherwise  been 
brought  before  the  public,  no  succinct  account  has,  so  far  as  the  writer's 
recollection  serves,  been  offered  of  the  scientific  pursuits  of  Mr.  Smithson 
himself, — a  very  material  omission,  it  is  conceived, — and  one  which  could 
not  fail  to  encourage,  or  at  least  excuse,  the  multiplication  of  schemes,  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  his  will.  A  knowledge  of  the  habits,  pur- 
suits and  feelings  of  the  testator,  on  the  contrary,  may  relieve  us  from  un- 
certainty in  the  interpretation  of  his  language,  and  the  application  of  his 
bequest 


If  the  gratitude  of  posterity  attaches  to  the  memory  of 
saccessful  warriors  who  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  a  nation's 
physical  domain,  much  more  is  it  due  to  him  who  opens  the 
fields  of  knowledge,  invites  ardent  votaries  to  their  cultiva- 
tion, and  thus  promotes  that  nation's  happiness,  glory,  and 
prosperity. 

Under  whatever  form  of  government^  in  whatever  social 
condition,  the  man  of  practical  benevolence  seeks  to  give 
his  benefactions  the  character  of  intellectual  blessings; 
whether,  like  Bridgewater,  he  aspires  with  lofty  aim  to  un- 
ravel the  designs  of  creation,  explain  the  final  causes  of 
physical  laws,  and  impress  by  written  treatises,  the  lessons 
of  eternal  truth  on  the  matured  understandings  of  men ; 
whether,  with  the  acute,  discriminatinff  and  practical  Girard, 
he  content  himself  with  the  humbler  out  not  less  honorable 
office,  of  rescuing  from  ignorance,  vice  and  degradation,  the 
homeless  and  friendless  orphan ;  whether,  with  Franklin,  he 
found  a  library ;  with  Maclure  endow  an  academy  for  re- 
searches in  natural  science;  or,  with  Smithson,  seek  to 
stimulate  into  activity  the  spirit  of  philosophical  research ; 


•  Philadelphia.  Barret  A  Jones,  Printers,  83  Carter's  alley,  1841. 
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to  "  increase  *'  by  deepening  the  sources,  and  "  diffuse  "  by 
multiplying  the  channels  of  knowledge ;  in  each  and  all  of 
these  cases,  the  universal  sentiment  of  mankind  awards  a 
grateful  recognition  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  social  bene- 
lictor. 

But  when,  in  addition  to  other  circumstances  of  the  bene- 
fection,  the  author  has  selected  for  the  exercise  of  his  benev- 
olent spirit,  not  a  small  circle  of  votaries  of  science  in  a 
region  where  the  avenues  to  knowledge  are  sedulously 
guarded,  but,  a  great  nation,  which  has  made  equal  rights 
the  basis  of  its  social  system,  and  virtue  and  intelligence  the 
supports  of  all  its  institutions,  it  is  evident  that  a  higher 
meed  of  praise,  and  a  deeper  feeling  of  gratitude  should 
spring  from  the  breast  of  every  lover  of  liberty  and  of 
truth. 

Having  made  our  country  the  recipient  of  his  bene&c- 
tion  ;  having  given  us  the  inheritance  of  his  fame  as  well  as 
of  his  fortune,  Smithson  may  justly  claim  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  the  tribute  of  a  recognition  of  his  merits,  a  due 
appreciation  of  his  own  labors,  in  those  paths  to  which  he 
has  invited  the  scientific  efforts  of  our  citizens — efforts  on 
which  he  has,  virtually,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  ineffectually ^ 
invoked  the  fostering  care  of  this  nation's  government. 

Let  one  instance  in  our  countrjr  suffice — Tet  not  a  second 
be  exhibited,  of  that  shameful  violation  of  trusts,  solemnly 
assumed,  which  seeks,  in  the  indulgence  of  personal  vanitv, 
in  the  execution  of  splendid  schemes  of  architecture,  utterlv 
incongruous  to  their  purpose,  or  in  the  search  after  inappli- 
cable, far-fetched  plans  of  organization,  to  find  a  substitute 
for  the  simple  directions  of  a  man  of  plain  common  sense. 

On  the  basis  of  his  labors  alone,  the  true  votary  of  science 
is  willing  to  rest  his  credit  with  mankind,  and  his  fame  with 
future  generations.  He  can  look  with  indifference  on  the 
artificial  distinctions  which  fashion,  and  the  greedy  love  of 
notoriety,  conspire  to  throw  or  to  draw  around  pretension 
and  mediocrity.  As  he  deals  with  the  great  truths  of 
nature,  and  not  with  the  changeful  humors  of  man  ;  as  he 
investigates  and  promulgates  laws,  not  subject  to  repeal  ; 
announces  results^  not  of  bargains  and  compromises,  but  of 
the  eternal  fitness  and  congruity  of  parts  in  creation,  he  ex- 
periences none  of  the  feverish  anxiety  about  adverse  inter- 
ests, that  may  one  day  undo  his  works,  which  often  accom- 
panies the  labors  of  men  in  other  walks  of  intellectual  effort. 

In  the  view  of  such  a  man,  the  accidents  of  birth,  of  for- 
tune, of  local  habitation,  and  conventional  rank  in  the 
artificial  organization  of  society,  all  sink  into  insignificance 
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by  the  side  of  a  single  truth  of  nature.  If  he  have  con- 
tributed his  mite  to  the  "  increase "  of  knowledge ;  if  he 
have  diffiised  that  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  man  ;  and, 
above  all,  if  he  have  applied  it  to  the  useful,  or  even  to  the 
ornamental  purposes  of  life,  he  haa  laid  not  his  family,  not 
his  country,  but  the  world  of  mankind  under  a  lasting 
obligation. 

As  with  societies,  so  with  individuals  occupying  them- 
selves with  scientific  pursuits,  the  estimation  in  which  they 
must  be  held,  will  ever  depend  on  the  amount,  but  especially 
upon  the  quality  of  new  published  truths  which  they  dis- 
seminate. Hence  we  look  primarily  to  the  published  works 
of  a  scientific  man  for  the  evidences  of  what  he  has  done 
for  science. 

They  whose  recollections  of  scientific  works  go  back  to 
the  first  years  of  the  present  century,  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  judging  how  far  the  principle  just  stated  will  rank 
James  iSmithson  among  the  working  scientific  men  of  his 
time.  The  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  the  scientific  journals  of  the  day,  will,  without  reference 
to  other  evidence,  place  us  in  a  condition  to  solve  this  ques- 
tion. 

But  we  are  fortunately  not  left  to  these  alone.  In  his 
written  journals,  scientinc  notes,  and  more  elaborate  manu- 
script papers  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  connected  with 
his  tours  of  observation,  and  with  his  studies  in  numerous 
departments,  we  witness  the  workings  of  a  mind  ever 
active  in  its  endeavors  to  elicit  from  the  volume  of  nature 
truths  worthy  to  fix  the  attention  of  all  intelligent  beings. 
Let  us  first  recur  to  his  printed  works. 

1.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  93,  is  a  paper 
on  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  some  Calamines.  Bead  November 
18, 1802. 

In  this  paper  the  author  describes  calamine — 1,  from 
Bleyburg  in  Carinthia ;  2,  from  Somersetshire ;  8,  from 
Derbyshire ;  and  4,  electrical  calamine. 

In  this  essay  the  author  remarks  that  "  Chemistry  is  yet 
so  new  a  science ;  what  we  know  of  it  bears  so  small  a  pro- 
portion to  what  we  are  ignorant  of;  our  knowledge  in  every 
department  of  it  is  so  incomplete,  consisting  so  entirely  of 
isolated  points,  thinly  scattered,  like  lurid  specks  on  a  vast 
field  of  darkness,  that  no  researches  can  be  undertaken 
without  producing  some  facts  leading  to  consequences 
which  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  immediate 
object" 
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The  Abbe  Hauy  had  advanced  the  opinion  that  calamines 
were  all  of  one  species,  and  all  mere  oxides  or  "  calces  "  of 
zinc,  containing  no  carbonic  acid,  and  that  their  effervescence 
with  acids  was  due  to  an  accidental  admixture  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  Smithson's  analyses  completely  overthrew  this 
opinion,  and  established  these  minerals  in  the  rank  of  true 
carbonates. 

His  remarks  on  the  action  of  the  ores  of  zinc  before  ther 
blow-pipe,  evince  much  discernment  in  relation  to  the 
effects  there  observed. 

"  The  oxhalation  of  these  calamines  at  the  blow-pipei  and  the  flowers 
which  they  diffuse  round  them  on  the  coal,  are  probably  not  to  be  attributed 
to  a  direct  volatilization  of  Ihem.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  are  the 
consequence  of  the  disoxidation  of  the  zinc  calx,  by  the  coal,  and  the  in- 
flammable matter  of  the  flame,  its  sublimation  in  a  metallic  state,  and 
instantaneous  recalcination.  And  this  alternate  reduction  and  combustion 
may  explain  the  peculiar  phosphoric  appearance  by  calces  of  zinc  at  the 
blow-pipe." 

"  The  apparent  sublimation  of  the  common  flowers  of  zinc  at  the  instant 
of  their  production,  though  totally  unsublimable  afterwards,  is  certainly, 
likewise,  but  a  deceptions  appearance.  The  reguline  zinc,  vaporized  by 
the  heat,  rises  from  tne  crucible,  as  a  metallic  gas,  and  is,  while  in  this  state, 
converted  to  calx  (oxide.)  The  flame  which  attended  the  process  is  a  proof 
of  it. 

*<  The  fibrous  form  of  the  flowers  of  zinc  is  owing  to  a  crystallization  of 
the  calx  while  in  mechanical  suspension  in  the  air,  like  that  which  takes 
place  with  camphor  when,  after  having  been  sometime  inflamed,  it  is  blown 
out." 

As  incidental  to  this  inquiry  on  calamines,  he  introduces 
a  remark  of  great  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
crystallization— a  subject,  which,  when  applied  to  a  partic- 
ular body  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  arts,  (I  refer  to 
wrought  iron,)  has  of  late  awakened  great  attention  both 
among  practical  and  scientific  inquirers;  and  which  has 
been  invested  with  a  deep  tragic  interest  by  a  recent  la- 
mentable occurrence  in  our  own  community  : 

**  A  moment's  reflection,"  says  Smithson,  *<must  evince  how  injudicious 
is  the  common  opinion  of  crystallization  requiring  a  state  of  dissolution  in 
the  matter,  since  it  must  be  evident  that  while  solution  subsists,  as  long  as 
a  quantity  of  fluid  admitting  of  it  is  present,  no  crystallization  can  take 
place.  The  only  requisite  for  this  operation  is  a  freedom  of  motion  in  the 
masses  which  tend  to  unite,  which  allows  them  to  yield  to  the  impulse 
which  propels  thpm  together,  and  to  obey  that  sort  of  polarity  whicn  oc- 
casions them  to  present  to  each  other  the  parts  adapted  to  mutual  union. 

**  No  state  so  completely  afibrds  these  conditions  as  that  of  mechanical 
suspension  in  a  fluid,  whose  density  is  relatively,  to  their  size,  such  as  to 
oppose  a  resistance  to  their  descent  in  it,  and  to  occasion  their  mutual  attrac- 
tion to  become  a  power  superior  to  their  force  of  gravitation. 

**  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the  atoms  of  matter  find  themselves, 
when,  on  the  separation  from  them  of  the  portion  of  fiuid  by  which  they 
were  dissolved,  they  were  abandoned  in  a  disengaged  state  in  the  bosom  of 
a  solution,  and  hence  it  is  in  saturated  solutions  sust!iining  evaporation,  or 
equivalent  cooling,  and  free  from  any  perturbing  motion,  that  regular  cry»- 
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tallisation  is  usually  effected.  But  those  who  are  familiar  with  chemical 
operations,  know  the  sort  of  agglutination  which  happens  between  the  par- 
ticles of  subsided  and  very  fine  precipitates,  occasioning  them,  on  a  second 
diffusion  through  the  fluid,  to  settle  ag^iu  much  more  quickly  than  before, 
and  which  is  certainly  a  crystallization,  but  under  circumstances  very  un- 
favorable to  its  perfect  performance." 

The  recent  discovery  of  the  reduction  of  wrought-iron 
from  a  fibrous  to  a  granular  state  by  a  mechanical  percus- 
sion, especially  at  a  certain  elevated 'temperature,  is  a  case 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  views  of  Smithson  on  this  ab- 
struse and  difficult  subject. 

In  the  same  paper  (on  the  calamines)  he  has  attempted  to 
show  a  simple  definite  relation  to  exist  between  the  constit- 
uents of  this  material. 

In  attestation  of  the  value  of  these  observations  by  Smith- 
son,  we  may  cite  Gregory  Watt's  paper  on  the  basalts  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year,  (1803  :) 

"  It  has  been  most  Justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Smithson,  that  solution,  far 
from  being  necessary  to  crystallization,  eflectually  prevents  its  commence- 
ment; for,  while  solution  subsists,  crystallization  cannot  take  place.  It 
may  remain  a  question,  whether  previous  solution  be  essential  as  a  prepara- 
tory means  of  obtaining  by  suosequent  evaporation,  the  small  parts  of 
bodies  disengaged  so  that  they  may  unite  to  form  regular  crystals.  If  by 
solution  be  only  meant  that  simple  action  of  heat  or  water  which  merely 
counteracts  the  force  of  aggregation,  and  relieves  the  molecules  from  their 
bond  of  union  with  each  other,  it  certainly  ia  a  requisite ;  but  if  by  solution 
be  meant  that  action  of  affinities  by  which  not  only  the  force  of  aggrega- 
tion is  overcome,  but  the  combinations  which  constitute  the  molecules  are 
destroyed,  it  obviously  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  prejudicial  to  the  crys- 
tallization ;  as  a  new  set  of  molecules  must  be  formed,  by  a  new  combina- 
tion of  the  elementary  particles,  before  the  formation  of  regular  bodies  can 
take  place.  The  suspension  of  the  molecules  ready  to  crystallize  may  be 
correctly  said  to  be  merely  mechanical.  Though  the  mechanical  action  of 
trituration  can  never  be  expected  to  resolve  even  the  most  divisible  body 
into  its  molecules,  because  the  fractures  will  be  at  least  as  frequently  across 
the  natural  joints  as  in  their  direction ;  yet,  even  by  this  rude  method, 
some  perfect  molecules  may  be  diseneaged ;  for  we  flnck  that  water,  passing 
over  large  surfaces  of  silicious  sand,  finds  some  molecules  of  silez  in  the 
state  proper  for  aggregation,  and  even  for  crystallization.  Mechanical  sus- 
pension in  a  fluid  medium  of  such  density  that  the  crystalline  polarity  may 
be  enabled  to  counteract  the  power  of  gravity,  is  with  justice  considered  by 
Mr.  Smithson  the  only  requisite  for  the  formation  of  crystals. 

*^  The  particles  of  bodies  apparently  solid  must  be  capable  of  f  ome  inter- 
nal motion  enabling  them  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  polarity, 
while  they  are  still  solid  and  fixed  as  mr  as  they  have  reference  to  the  ordi- 
nary characters  of  fluidity." 

The  mode  of  examining  calamines,  adopted  by  Smithson, 
was  to  subject  them  to  neat,  in  order  to  expel  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  then  to  dissolve  the  residue  in  sulphuric 
acid,  drying  the  white  vitriol  thus  produced,  and  estimating 
the  weight  of  oxide  by  that  of  anhydrous  sulphate.  This 
estimation  of  a  metallic  oxide  in  its  state  of  a  dry  sulphate, 
enables  the  chemist  to  avoid  two  or  three  operose  and 
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troublesome  processes,  includiog  filtration,  washing  and  ig- 
niting, whicn  ordinarily  consume  much  time,  labor,  and 
minute  attention. 

As  the  result  of  his  careful  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the 
position  assumed,  it  appears,  by  Haiiy,  without  a  sufficient 
examination,  Smithson  makes  the  following  statement  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  paper : 

''  Ko  calamine  has  yet  occurred  to  me  which  was  a  real  uncombined  calx 
of  zinc.  If  such,  as  a  native  product,  should  ever  be  met  with  in  any  of 
the  still  unexplored  parts  of  the  earth,  or  exist  among  the  unscrutinized 
possessions  of  any  cabinet,  it  will  easily  be  known  by  producing  a  quantity 
of  arid  vitriol  (anhydrous  sulphate)  of  zinc,  exactly  double  of  its  own 
weight ;  while  the  hydrate  of  zinc,  should  it  be  found  single  or  uncombined 
with  carbonate,  will  yield  1.6  times  the  weight  of  this  arid  salt." 

2.  In  the  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  96,  p.  267,  1806,  is  an 
"  Account  of  a  discover]/  of  Native  Minium"  in  a  letter  from 
James  Smithson,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  K  B.,  P.  R.  S.     Read  April  24, 1806. 

This  letter  is  dated  at  Cassel,  in  Hesse,  March  2d,  1806. 
He  states  that  he  has  found  minium  native  in  the  earth — the 
gangue,  compact  carbonate  of  zinc — with  a  flaky,  crystalline 
appearance.  He  gives,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
chemical  reactions  and  modes  of  testing  employed  to  detect 
its  nature. 

'*  This  native  minium, ''  he  remarks,  ** seems  to  be  produced  by  the  decay 
of  a  galena,  which  I  suspect  to  be  itself  a  secondary  production  from  the 
metallization  of  the  white  carbonate  of  lead  by  hepatic  gas.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  a  specimen  of  this  ore,  in  one  part  of  which  is  a  cluster 
of  large  crystals.  Having  broken  one  of  these  it  proved  to  be  converted 
into  minium  to  a  considerable  thickness,  while  its  centre  is  still  galena/' 

I  may  remark,  in  confirmation,  that  the  mineral  veins  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  silver  of  the  United  States,  afford 
abundant  evidences  of  the  production  of  "  secondary " 
ores, — such  as  hydrated  peroxides  of  iron,  from  the  argilla- 
ceous carbonates,  the  protoxide  and  peroxide,  and  carbonate 
of  copper,  from  the  yellow  sulphuret ;  the  carbonate  of  lead 
with  its  protoxide  and  peroxide,  from  galena ;  this  last  be- 
ing the  reverse  of  the  order  of  change  conjectured  by 
Smithson.  In  the  silver  mines  of  North  Carolina,  now 
worked  with  considerable  activity,  the  metallic  silver  is  at 
the  outcrop  of  the  veins  found  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
lead  and  of  copper,  phosphate  of  lead,  with  other  materials 
much  disintegrated,  and  offering  great  facilities  for  their 
extraction,  while  at  greater  depths,  below  the  reach  of  at- 
mospheric and  other  surface  influences,  the  body  of  ore 
comes  to  be  almost  altogether  a  mass  of  galena  intermixed 
with  metallic  silver. 
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8.  In  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xcviii.,  p.  55,  (1808,)  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Smitbson,  "  On  the  composition  of  the  compound  svlr 
phuretfrom  Huel  Boys  and  an  account  of  its  crystals^'^  p.  8, 1 
plate.  Head  January  28,  1808.  In  this  paper  the  com- 
pound sulphuret  of  lead,  antimony,  and  copper  is  described 
with  an  account  of  its  chemical  properties,  and  theoretical 
views  of  the  manner  in  which  proximate  elements  like  these 
co-exist.  He  states  his  belief  that  all  combination  is  binary, 
that  no  substance  whatever  has  more  than  two  proximate  or 
true  elements.  He  makes  the  mineral  to  consist  of — 
Sulphuret  of  lead  -  -  49.7 

Sulphuret  of  antimony    -  -  29.6 

Sulphuret  of  copper        -  -  20.7 

100. 
He  gives  a  figure  representing  the  forms  of  the  crystals 
and  the  angles  formed  by  the  several  faces  with  each  other. 
In  Tilloch's  Magazine,  vol.  xxix.,  for  1808,  in  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  relative  to  this  paper :  "  December  24, 
1807.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Smithson,  on  quadruple  and  binary 
compounds,  particularly  the  sulphurets  was  read.  The 
author  seemed  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  distinction,  or 
rather  the  existence  of  quadruple  compounds;  believed 
that  only  two  substances  could  enter  as  elements  in  the 
composition  of  one  body,  and  contended  that  in  cases  of 
quadruple  compounds  a  new  and  very  different  substance 
was  formed,  which  had  very  little  relation  to  the  radical  or 
elementary  principles,  of  which  it  was  believed  to  be  com- 
posed. This  opinion  he  supported  by  reference  to  the  sul- 
S burets  of  lead,  galena,  ana  of  antimony,  and  to  the  fiicts 
eveloped  by  crystallography.  In  the  latter  science,  he 
took  occasion  to  correct  and  confirm  some  remarks  of  his 
in  the  Transactions  for  1804,  on  different  crystals,  which  he 
acknowledged  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  nature. 

4.  In  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ci.,  p.  171,  for  1811,  is  a  paper 
"  On  the  composition  of  Zeolite^'*  read  Feb.  7.  1811. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  paper  the  author  recognizes 
the  principle  that  mineral  bodies  are  native -chemical  com- 
pounds, and  that  it  is  only  by  chemical  means  that  their 
species  can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
He  found  the  Zeolite  to  contain, 

Silica  -  -  -  49.0 

Alumina       -  -  -  27.0 

Soda  -  -  -  17.0 

«Ice''  -  -  -  09.6 

9 
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He  calls  it  a  ^'  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda." 
In  relation  to  this  paper  on  Zeolites,  the  following  notice  is 
contained  in  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvii., 
from  January  to  June,  1811,  (p.  152,)  under  the  head  of  the 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society : " 

"  February  .7th,  Mr.  Smithson's  paper  on  Zeolite  was  read.  TMb  in- 
genious mineralogist  having  received  some  specimens  of  this  mineral  from 
Hauy  bimselfi  and  labelled  by  his  own  hand,  he  deemed  it  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  if  there  were  any  chemical  difference  between 
the  mesotype  of  the  French  crystallographer,  and  zeolith  of  Klaproth,  as 
he  had  previously  discovered  the  existence  of  soda  in  all  the  specimens  of 
zeolite,  which  are  found  in  these  kingdoms,  as  well  as  those  in  Germany. 
M.  Vauquelin  analyzed  several  specimens  of  zeolite,  without  discovering 
any  traces  of  soda,  but  Mr.  timithson  discovered  alkali  even  in  the  mezo- 
type  sent  him  by  M.  Hauy,  and  in  every  other  specimen  of  zeolite  in  his 
possession.  From  this  circumstance  he  is  inclined  to  prefer  the  original 
name  of  zeolite  as  given  to  this  mineral  by  its  discoverer  Cronsted,  to  that 
of  mezotype,  as  given  it  by  Hauy,  and  considers  the  distinction  between 
mezotype  and  natrolith  as  unsupported  by  chemical  analysis." 

5.  In  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ciii.  (1818,)  p.  256,  to  262,  is  a 

Saper  "  On  a  saline  substance  from  Mount  Vesuvius.**    Read 
uly8,  1813. 

'X'his  paper  gives  a  chemical  quantitive  analysis  of  a  com- 
pound sulphate  of  potash. 

Sulphate  of  potash  -  -  71.4 

Sulphate  of  soda  -  -  18.6 

Muriate  of  soda  -  -  04.6 

Muriate  of  ammonia "j 

Muriate  of  copper      >      -  -  05.4 

Muriate  of  iron  j 


100.0 
In  the  commencement  of  the  paper  are  some  very  interest- 
ing general  views  relative  to  the  connection  of  volcanoes 
with  the    theory  of  geology.     One  remark  is  wortihy  of 
citation  : 

**  In  support  of  the  igneous  origin  here  attributed  to  the  primitive  strata, 
I  will  observe  that  not  only  no  crystal  imbedded  in  them,  such  as  quartz, 
garnot,  tourmaline,  &c.,  has  ever  been  seen  enclosing  drops  of  water,  but 
that  none  of  the  materials  of  these  strata  contain  water  in  any  state."  * 

6.  In  the  Phil.  Transactions,  vol.  ciii.  p.  64,  (1818,)  is  a 
paper  "  On  a-  substance  from  the  Mm  Tree^  called  Ulmine.'' 
Read  December  10, 1812. 

This  paper  gives  an  account,  1st.  Of  ulmine  received 
from  Sicily ;  2a.  Of  English  ulmine ;  and  8.  Of  the  sap  of 
the  elm  tree. 


*  In  confirmation  of  this  statement  see  a  late  paper  by  Professor  Lewis 
C.  Beck,  entitled  '*  Views  concerning  igneous  action,"  in  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal, vol.  xlvi.,  page  837,  April,  1844. 
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The  experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  properties 
and  composition  of  the  substance. 

« 

7.  In  the  Transaction  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  cviii., 
for  1818,  p.  110,  are  "  A  few  facts  relative  to  the  coloring  mat- 
ters of  some  vegetables.'*    Read  December  18, 1817. 

The  vegetables  particularly  examined  and  described  in 
this  paper  are : 

a  Turnsol,  (litmus,) 

b  The  violet. 

c  Sugarloaf  paper. 

d  Black  mulberry. 

e  The  common  poppy. 

/  Sap  green,  and 

g  Some  animal  greens. 

The  above  paper  is  chiefly  an  account  of  experiments 
made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  chemical  characters  ot 
the  coloring  materials  of  the  different  substances — an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  branch  of  inquiry  in  organic  chemis- 
try— scarcely  much  advanced  at  this  day  beyond  the  point 
at  which  Mr.  Smithson  left  it. 

From  the  period  of  1818,  Mr.  Smithson  appears  to  have 
ceased  his  contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society.  After  this  time  we  find  his  name  most  frequently 
occurring  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  a  work  too  well 
known  to  require  any  remarks  upon  its  scientific  character. 

8.  In  this  periodical,  vol.  xiv.,  1819,  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Smithson,  dated  Paris,  May  22, 1819,  relative  to  "  plombe 
gomme,"  in  which  he  claims  the  discovery  of  the  composi- 
tion of' that  substance  for  his  ^^illustrious  and  unfortunate 
friend,  and  indeed  distant  relative  the  late  Smithson  Ten- 
nant,''  who  he  asserts  had  ascertained  that  it  was  a  combi- 
nation of  oxide  of  lead,  alumina  and  water. 

He  describes  the  ore,  its  reactions  and  modes  of  reduction. 
The  alumine  was  detected  by  the  usual  test  of  igniting,  wet- 
tine  the  whitened  mass  with  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  again 
igniting  producing  a  blue  color. 

It  decrepitated  when  heated  in  a  glass  tube  over  a  candle, 
and  deposited  water  in  the. upper  part  of  the  tube,  thus 
proving  it  to  be  a  hydrate, 

9.  In  the  Annals,  same  vol.,  page  96,  is  another  letter 
dated  Paris,  May  19, 1819,  (three  days  before  the  preced- 
ing,) in  which  he  describes  a  native  sidphuret  of  lead  and 
arsenic^  found  in  Upper  Valais,  in  Switzerland,  in  a  granose 
compound  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
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He  gives  the  native  characters  of  the  ore,  its  reactdons 
before  the  blow-pipe  and  the  action  of  reagents  upon  it^ 
particularly  of  a  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  snlphar^ 
which  consisted  in  placing  a  minute  portion  of  an  insoluble 
sulphate  of  baryta  formed  by  treating  its  solution  with 
chloride  of  baryum  on  a  very  small  bit  of  charcoal,  heating- 
it  strongly,  then  dipping  it  in  a  drop  of  water  on  polished 
silver,  giving  to  the  latter  a  deep  black  stain. 

Mr.  Smithson  conducted  his  researches  on  a  minute  scale^ 
The  above  trials  were  made  with  particles  little  more  than 
visible;  the  results,  however,  sufficiently  established  the 
nature  of  the  constituent  parts.«  The  proportions  were  nec- 
essarily left  for  inquiries  on  another  scale. 

The  two  preceding  subjects  are  honorably  noticed  in  a 
historical  sketch  of  improvements  in  physical  science  dur- 
ing the  year  1819,  contained  in  the  16th  voL  of  the  Annals^ 
(1820,)  p.  100. 

10.  In  the  same  vol.  (xvi.)  of  the  Annals,  are  contained 
two  letters  to  Dr.  Thomson,  one  dated  Pans,  March  ITth, 
the  other  March  24th,  1820. 

The  former  contains  a  "  View  of  (he  probable  causes  which 
produce  fibrous  metallic  copper^  found  both  in  the  ores  of  copper,, 
and  in  the  slag  of  copper  furnaces.^*  Mr.  Smithson  conceives 
these  fibres  to  be  produced  by  squeezing  metallic  copper  in 
a  state  of  fusion  into  or  through  pores  of  the  glass,  while 
the  latter  is  cooling  and  contracting. 

11.  The  latter  communication  contains  An  account  of  a 
native  combination  of  sulphuret  of  barium  and  fluoride  of  cal^ 
eium.  This  substance  was  found  in  Derbyshire,  in  close 
proximity  with  sulphuret  of  lead. 

He  describes  with  great  minuteness  the  reaction  of  this 
substance  with  tests,  and  infers  that  it  consists  of — 

Bulp.  of  Barium,  ...         51.5 

Fluoride  of  Calcium,    -  -  .         48.6 

12.  In  the  Annals,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  271,  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Smithson,  dated  February  17, 1821,  in  which  he  describes 
capillary  metaUic  Unforced  through  the  pores  of  cast  iron. 

18.  In  the  Annals  for  August,  1822,  vol.  xx.,  p.  127,  is  an 
article  (Art.  v.)  On  the  detection  of  very  minute  quantities  ofar^ 
senic  arid  mercury. 

In  this  publication  he  refers  to  his  paper  in  the  Annals 
for  August,  1819,  relative  to  the  compound  sulphuret  of 
lead  and  arsenic. 
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"  If  arsenic,  or  any  of  its  compounds,  is  fused  with  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
jurseniate  of  potash  is  produced,  of  which  the  solution  affords  a  brick  red 
precipitate,  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

"  In  cases  where  any  sensible  portion  of  the  potash  of  the  nitre  has  be- 
come free,  it  must  be  saturated  with  acetous  acid,  and  the  saline  mixture 
dried  and  redissolved  in  water. 

"  So  small  is  the  quantity  of  arsenic  required  for  this  mode  of  trial,  that 
a  drop  of  a  solution  of  oxide  of  arsenic  in  water,  which  at  a  heat  of  64.6, 
4eg.,  Fahr.,  contains  not  above  ^  of  oxide  of  arsenic,  put  to  nitrate  of 
potash,  in  the  platina  spoon,  and  fused,  affords  a  considerable  quantity  of 
arseniate  of  silver.  Hence,  whence  no  solid  particles  of  oxide  of  arsenic 
.can  be  obtained,  the  presence  of  it  may  be  established  by  infusing  in  water 
the  matter  which  contains  it. 

"  The  degree  in  which  this  test  is  sensible  is  readily  determined. 

"  With  6  2  grains  of  silver  he  obtained  6.4  grains  of  arseniate  of  silver ; 
but  0.66  grains  of  silver  was  recovered  from  the  liquors,  so  that  the  arsen- 
iate had  been  furnished  by  4.66  grains  of  silver.  In  a  second  trial,  7.7 
grains,  of  which  only  6.8  grains  precipitated,  yielded  9.6  grains  of  arseniate. 
The  mean  is  140.17  from  100  silver.'' 

Before  the  invention  of  the  method  of  subliming  a  rinff 
of  arsenic  in  a  glass  tube,  and  that  more  recently  employea 
by  Marsh,  of  converting  it,  by  means  of  hydrogen,  into  ar- 
seniuretted  hydrogen,  the  method  of  Smithson  was  amon^ 
the  most  delicate  in  use,  and,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  col- 
lateral evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  it  still  continues 
to  be  employed. 

With  respect  to  mercury,  he  remarks  : 

'*  All  the  oxides  and  saline  compounds  of  mercury  laid  in  a  drop  of  ma^- 
rine  acid,  on  gold,  with  a  bit  of  tin,  quickly  amalgamate  the  gold. 

"  A  particle  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  or  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  it  may 
be  thus  tried.  The  addition  of  marine  acid  is  not  required  in  this  case. 
<2uantities  of  mercury  may  be  rendered  evident  in  this  way  which  could 
&ot  be  EO  by  any  other  means." 

This  test  for  mercury,  it  may  be  remarked,  still  keeps  its 
place  among  the  best  evidences  of  the  presence  of  that 
metal. 

**  This  method  will  exhibit  the  mercury  in  cinnabar.     It  must  be  pre- 

Tiously  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  platina  spoon,  to  convert  it  into 

aulphate." 

'*  Cinnabar  heated  in  a  solution  of  potash,  on  gold,  amalgamates  W* 
«  A  most  minute  quantity  of  metallic  mercury  may  be  discovered,  in  a 

powder,  by  placing  it  in  nitric  acid,  on  gold,  drying,  and  adding  muriatio 

Acid  and  tin." 

14.  In  the  same  volume  (xx.)  is,  at  page  368,  a  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Annals,  On  some  improvements  on  lampSj 
jKtrticidarly  referring  to  the  form  of  the  wicks^  the  employment 
of  wax  as  their  fuel,  and  the  mode  of  extinguishing  them, 
by  putting  sound  wax  to  the  wicks,  and  then  blowing  out 
the  flame. 

'*  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  remarks  the  author,  "  that  those  who  cultivate 
science,  frequently  withhold  improvements  in  their  apparatus  and  processes, 
from  which  they  themselves  derive  advantage,  owing  to  their  not  deem- 
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inj?  them  of  sofflcient  msgnitada  for  pnUicsdoii.  When  the  sole  view  i» 
to  Airtfaer  a  pnnait  of  whose  importance  to  mankind  a  oonriclion  eacists, 
all  that  can  be  so,  should  be  imparted,  however  unail  may  appwrthe  metit 
which  attacbei  to  it.'' 

On  the  fitel  for  cliemical  lamps,  lie  remarkH  : 

*<  Oil  is  a  disain'eeable  combtutible  for  small  experimental  pnrpoaes,  and 
more  pfip<K;ially  when  lamps  are  to  be  carried  in  travelling.  I  have  tfaere«> 
fore  substituted  wax  for  iu     I  employ  a  wax  lamp  for  the  blow-pipe." 

15.  In  the  2l8t  volome  of  the  Annals^  p.  340,  is  a  short 
article,  (Art  IT-)  ^*0n  the  <nystaMne  form  ofice^'^  dated  March 
14,  1823. 

After  referring^  to  several  contradictoiy  statements,  he 
remarks : 

'<  Hail  is  always  crystals  of  ice,  more  or  leas  regular.  When  they  are 
sufflciently  so  to  allow  their  fbrm  to  be  ascertained,  and  which  is  generally 
the  case,  it  is  constantly,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  that  of  two  hexagonal 
pyramids,  joined  base  to  base,  similar  to  that  of  the  crystals  of  oxide  of 
slltcium,  (or  quartz, )  and  of  sulphate  of  potassaum.  One  of  the  pyramute 
ie  tnmaUed^  which  leads  to  the  idea  that  ice  becomes  electrified  on  a  varia^ 
t&on  of  its  temperature,  like  the  tourmaline,  silicate  of  zinc,  ^kc.'' 

"  The  two  pyramids  appeared  to  form,  by  their  junction,  an  angle  of 
about  80^ 

<*  Snow  presents,  in  foct,  die  same  form  as  hail,  but  imperfoct.  Its  flakes 
are  skeletons  of  crystals,  having  the  greatest  analogy  to  certain  crystals  of 
alum,  white  sulphuret  of  iron,  Ac.,  whose  ftces  are  wanting,  and  which, 
consist  of  edges  only." 

.  16.  In  the  same  volnme  of  the  Annals,  (xxL)  p.  369,  is  a 
short  paper  on  a  MeanjA  of  discrimmaiing  between  the  sulphates 
of  barium  and  strontium.    It  is  dated  April  2d,  1823. 

Mr.  S.  states  that  when  these  earths  are  in  a  soluble  state^ 
(in  acids,)  the  easier  process  is  to  pat  a  particle  into  a  drop 
of  marine  acid,  on  a  plate  of  glass,  and  to  let  the  solation 
crystallize  spontaneously. 

The  crystals  of  choriae  of  bariam,  in  rectangular  eight- 
sided  plates,  are  immediately  distinguishable  from  the 
flbrona  crystals  of  the  chloride  of  strontium. 

Another  method  is  suggested,  that  of  blending  the  min- 
eral in  fine  powder,  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  fusing 
the  mixture,  putting  the  mass  into  spirits  of  wine,  and 
inflaming  it  while  heaced,  over  a  lamp,  the  flame  is  red  if 
any  strontium  is  present* 

17.  In  the  same  volume  of  the  Annals,  at  p.  384,  is  a 
paper  On  the  discovery  of  acids  m  mineral  substanceSy  dated 
April  12, 1823-  This  paper  gives  specific  directions  in  re- 
gard  to — 1,  Sulphuric;  2y  Muriatic;  3,  Phosphoric;  4,  Bo> 
racic;  5,  Arsenic;  6,  Chromic;  7,  Molybdic;  8,  Tungstic; 
9f  Nitric ;  10,  Carbonic ;  11,  Silicic  acids. 

Id*  In  the  22d  volume,  p.  258,  of  the  Annals  of  Philoso- 
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phy,  is  a  short  paper  On  the  discovery  of  chloride  of  potassium 
in  the  earth. 

This  discovery  resulted  from  ail  examination  of  a  red 
feruginous  mass,  containing  veins  of  white  crystalline  mat- 
ter, part  of  a  block  said  to  have  been  thrown  from  Vesu- 
vius. 

It  was  a  spongy  lava,  with  sparse  crystals  of  augite,  pyr- 
oxene, or  hornblende,  the  white  crystalline  matter  was 
wholly  soluble  in  water,  and  when  laid  on  silver  with 
sulphate  of  copper,  gave  an  intense  black  stain. 

The  potash  was  detected  by  chloride  of  platinum  and  by 
tartaric  acid. 

When  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  potassa  was 
the  solid  obtained  by  crystallization. 

19.  At  the  30th  page  of  the  same  volume  (xxii.)  of  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  is  a  short  tract  *'0n  the  improved 
method  of  making  cqffee.^^ 

The  object  is  to  preserve  the  aroma  of  the  coffee  during 
the  coction,  which  Mr.  Smithson  effected  in  a  phial  closed 
with  a  cork,  left  loose  at  first,  to  allow  the  escape  of  air, 
and  afterwards  closed  tight,  and  kept  immersed  in  boiling 
water  until  the  process  was  concluded.  It  may,  when 
cooled,  be  filtered,  without  losing  the  aroma,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  close  vessel  to  be  re-heated. 

"  In  all  cases  means  of  economy  tend  to  augment  and  diffuse  comfort  and 
happincsF.  They  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  many,  what  wasteful  pro- 
ceeding confines  to  the  few.  By  diminishing  expenditure  on  one  article, 
they  aUow  of  some  other  enjoyment  which  was  before  unattainable.  A 
reduction  in  quantity  permits  an  indulgence  in  superior  quality.  In  the 
present  instance  the  importance  of  economy  is  particularly  great,  since  it 
is  apnlied  to  matters  x>f  high  price,  which  constitute  one  of  the  daily  meals 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  earth. 

**  That  in  cookery  also,  the  power  of  subjecting  for  an  indefinite  dura- 
tion, to  a  boilins  heat,  without  the  slightest  dependiture  of  volatile  matter 
will  admit  of  a  oeneficial  application,  is  unquestionable." 

20.  In  the  same  volume  of  the  Annals,  (xxii.,)  p.  412,  is 
a  paper,  by  Mr.  Smithson,  On  a  method  of  fixing  particles  upon 
the  sappare^  (cyanite,)  dated  October  24, 1823. 

He  refers  to  the  uncertainty  of  physical  qualities  to  deter- 
mine the  species  of  minerals.  Werner  was  unable,  by  this 
means,  to  discover  the  identity  of  the  jargon,  (zircon,)  and 
the  hyacinth;  of  the  corundum  and  the  sappnire;  of  his 
apatite  and  his  spargelstein,  and  '^  while  he  thus  parted  be- 
ings from  themselves,  as  it  were,  he  forced  others  together, 
which  had  nothing  in  common." 

Hence,  Smithson  infers  the  necessity  of  chemical  analy- 
sis; and,  to  avoid  waste,  the  practice  of  analyzing  on  a 
very  small  scale. 
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To  fix  the  particles  of  minerals  on  a  sappare,  in  order  to 
subject  them  to  high  temperature,  Mr.  Smithson  employed 
water  with  gum,  as  used  by  Saussure,  who  invented  the 
method,  but  he  added  refractory  clay.  The  particle  of 
mineral  was  then  made  to  adhere  to  this  clay,  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  being  for  this  purpose  taken  upon  the  eud  of  a 
flattened  platina  wire. 

21.  In  the  23d  volume  of  the  Annals,  (p.  100,)  we  find  a 
paper,  by  Mr.  Smithson,  dated,  January  2d,  1824,"  On  some 
compounds  of  fluorine." 

In  ibis,  he  makes  the  apposite  and  just  remark  :  that,  '<  a  want  of  due 
conviction  that  the  materials  of  the  globe,  and  the  products  of  the  labora- 
tory are  the  same,  that  what  nature  affords  spontaneously  to  men,  and 
what  the  art  of  the  chemist  prepares,  differ  in  no  ways  bat*in  the  sources 
from  whence  they  are  derived,  nas  given  to  the  industry  of  the  collector 
of  mineral  bodies,  an  erroneous  direction." 

<<  What  is  essential  to  a  knowledge  of  chemical  beings,  has  been  left  in 
neglect;  accidents  of  small  import,  often  of  none,  have  fixed  attention — 
have  engrossed  it— and  a  fertile  field  of  discovery  has  thus  remained  un- 
exploredy  where,  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  exhausted/' 

His  method  of  illustrating  the  character  of  fluor  spar, 
was  by  fixing  with  clay  a  small  piece,  on  a  bit  of  platinum 
foil,  and  holding  the  latter  on  a  clay  support,  in  the  end  of 
a  bit  of  glass  tube,  and  thus  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of 
the  blow-pipe. 

The  topaz  was  also  assayed,  and  gave  out  fluorine  or 
fluoric  acid.  Smithson  expresses  his  conviction  that  topaz 
is  a  compound  of  fluate  of  silicium  and  fluate  of  alumina.* 

He  also  examined  kryolite,  which  had  been  observed  to 
diminish  in  fusibility  during  fusion. 

The  result  of  his  experiments  were :  1st.  That  fluorides 
are  in  general  decomposable  by  heat,  and  hence,  that  "  we 
now  have  a  method  of  discovering  the  presence  of  fluorine." 
2d.  The  theory  of  these  decompositions  may  be  obtained 
by  experiment. 

Referring  to  the  minute  blow-pipe  experiments  with 
which  his  results  had  been  obtained,  he  significantly  re- 
marks : 

<<  There  may  be  persons,  who,  measuring  the  Importance  of  the  subject 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  will  cast  a  supercilious  look  on  this  discus- 
sion ;  but  the  particle  and  the  planet  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  what 
is  learned  upon  the  one  will  be  known  of  the  other." 

22.  In  the  same  volume  (xxiii.)  of  the  Annals,  p.  115,  is 
a  short  paper  of  the  same  date,  (January  2, 1824,]  containing 
An  account  of  an  examination  of  some  Egyptian  colors, 

«  At  this  day  he  would  probably  have  substituted  the  terms  fiuoride  of  HUetum 
Bud  fluoride  of  cUuminum. 
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"  More  than  commonly  incurioas  must  he  be,  who  would  not  And  delight 
in  stemming  the  stream  of  ages,  returning  to  times  long  past,  and  behold- 
ing the  then  existing  state  of  things  and  of  men. 

^*  In  the  arts  of  an  ancient  people,  much  may  be  seen  conceruing  them, 
the  progress  they  had  made  in  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  their  habits 
and  their  ideas  on  various  subjects.  Products  of  skill  may  likewise  occur, 
either  wholly  unknown  tons,  or  superior  to  those  which  now  supply  them." 

He  received  from  Mr.  Curtin,  who  traveled  in  Egypt, 
with  Belzoni,  a  small  fragment  of  the  tomb  of  King  Psam- 
mis. 

It  was  sculptured  in  basso  relievo  and  painted,  the  colors 
being  white,  red,  black  and  blue.  The  white  was  found  to 
be  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  red,  oxide  of  iron ;  the  black, 
pounded  wood  charcoal,  the  texture  of  the  larger  particles 
being  perfectly  discernible  with  a  lens,  after  dissolving  out 
the  other  coloring  matters.  The  blue  was  a  smalt  of  glass 
powder,  its  tinsin^  matter,  however,  was  not  cobalt,  but 
copper.  Melted  with  borax  and  tin,  the  red  oxide  of  copper 
immediately  appeared. 

28.  In  the  24th  volume  of  the  Annals,  p.  50,  is  a  paper 
of  ten  pages,  bearing  date  June  10,  1824,  and  containing 
Some  observations  on  Mr.  Penn^s  theory  concerning  the  formxition 
of  the  Kirkdale  cave. 

The  writer  whose  work  Smithson  criticises,  had  attempted 
to  account  for  the  bones  by  referring  them  to  the  period  of 
^'  the  Deluge."  This  opinion  Mr.  Smithson  very  successfully 
combats.  A  confutation  is,  however,  hardly  needed  by 
geologists  in  our  day.  It  is  not  therefore  deemed  necessary 
to  follow  the  writer  through  the  steps  of  his  reasoning. 

24.  In  the  25th  volume  of  the  Annals,  is  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Black,  to  Mr.  Smithson,  describing  his  delicate  balance  for 
weighing  minute  quantities  of  metals,  and  other  results  of 
analysis,  consisting  of  a  thin  bit  of  fir,  with  a  fine  cambric 
needle  for  an  axis,  and  an  upturned  bit  of  brass  for  a  sup- 
port To  this  apparatus  Mr.  Smithson  suggested  some  im- 
provement in  the  formation  of  the  weights. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the  foregoing  list  of 
twenly-four  papers,  does  not  embrace  all  the  published 
works  of  Mr.  Smithson.  The  numerous  lists  of  loci  or 
topics,  evidently  designed  to  form  the  heads  of  essays  or 
treatises,  either  found  disconnected,  or  united  with  loose 
notes,  on  each  topic,  or  wrought  out  into  formal  essays,  of 
which  several  are  found  among  his  manuscripts,  afford 
ground  for  believing  that  he  was  a  contributor  to  some  of 
the  literary  productions  of  the  day;  but  as  such  pieces 
generally  appear  anonymously,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
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the  precise  object  for  which  these  numerous  tracts  were 
composed. 

It  appears  from  all  which  has  been  cited,  from  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Smithson,  that  his  was  not  the  character  of 
a  mere  amateur  of  science.  He  was  an  active  and  industri- 
ous laborer  in  the  most  interesting  and  important  branch 
of  research — mineral  chemistry. 

A  contemporary  of  Davy,  and  of  Wollaston,  and  a  cor- 
respondent of  Black,  Banks,  Thomson,  and  a  host  of  other 
names  renowned  in  the  annals  of  science,  it  is  evident  that 
his  labors  had  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  those  who  could 
easily  have  detected  errors,  had  any  of  a  serious  character 
been  committed. 

His  was  a  capacity  by  no  means  contemptible,  for  the 
operations  and  expedients  of  the  laboratory.  He  felt  the 
importance  of  every  help  afforded  by  a  simplification  of 
methods  and  means  of  research,  and  the  use  of  minute 
quantities,  and  accurate  determinations  in  conducting  his 
inquiries.  Many  of  those  "  lurid  spots  in  the  vast  field  of 
darkness,''  of  which  he  spoke  so  feelingly,  have,  since  his 
days  of  activity,  expanded  into  broad  sheets  of  light. 
Chemistry  has  assumed  its  rank  among  the  exact  sciences. 
Methods  and  instruments  of  analvsis,  unknown  to  the  age 
of  Smithson,  have  come  into  familiar  use  among  chemists. 
These  may  have  rendered  less  available  for  the  present  pur- 
posea  of  science,  than  they  otherwise  might  have  been,  a 

Portion  of  the  analysis  and  other  researches  of  our  author, 
'he  same  may,  however,  be  said  of  nearly  every  other 
writer  of  his  day. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  published  papers  of  Mr* 
Smithson,  it  will  be  practicable  to  give  but  a  brief  account 
of  his  unpublished  memoirs  and  other  writings.  These 
are  comprised  in  about  two  hundred  manuscripts,  besides 
numberless  scraps  and  miscellaneous  notes  of  a  cyclopedical 
character.  Many  of  these  are  connected  with  general  sub- 
jects of  history — the  arts — ^language — rural  pursuits — ^gar- 
dening— the  construction  of  buildings,  and  kindred  topics, 
such  as  are  likely  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and  to  constitute 
the  reading  of  a  gentleman  of  extensive  acquirements  and 
liberal  views,  derived  from  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  world. 

In  a  pretty  copious  mass  of  notes  on  the  subject  of  habUor 
tioTiSj  for  example,  the  materials  are  discussed  under  the 
several  heads  of  situation,  exposure,  exterior,  and  interior 
arrangements,  materials  for  their  construction ;  contents  of 
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rooms,  furniture,  pictures,  statuary,  and  other  objects  of 
taste. 

In  a  tract  upon  knowledge,  he  takes  occasion  to  remark, 
that  men  may  consider  themselves  as  having  four  sources 
of  knowledge :  1st.  Observing.  2d.  Reasoning.  8d.  In- 
formation. 4th.  Conjecture,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  own 
acquirements  in  knowledge,  he  followed  this  order  of  pro- 
ceding,  and  did  not,  as  many  have  done,  both  before  and 
since  his  time,  begin  with  conjecturing,  proceed  next,  to  ask 
information  as  to  the  opinions  of  others,  receiving,  as  sound, 
all  those  which  tally  with  the  conjecture^  and  rejecting  the 
rest,  and  end  with  attempting  to  reason  themselves  into  a 
belief  that  this  mass  of  crude  fantasies  constitutes  philoso- 
phy. Smithson  began  the  process  of  acquisition  by  observ- 
ing. For  this  purpose  he  made  a  number  of  tours  or  scien- 
tific journeys,  taking,  as  opportunity  offered,  careful  obser- 
vations of  all  interesting  facts. 

It  was  in  1784,  (now  sixty  years  since,)  that,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Thornton,  Monsieur  Faujas  De  St.  Fond,  the  cele- 
brated French  philosopher,  and  the  Count  Andrioni,  he 
made  one  of  these  tour%  through  New  Castle,  Edinburg, 
Glasgow,  Dunbarton,  Tarbet,  Inverary,  Oban,  Arross,  Tur- 
tusk,  and  the  island  of  Sta&.  In  all  these  places  observa- 
tions on  the  evidences  of  geological  structure,  on  the  min- 
eral contents  of  rocks,  on  uie  superposition  of  beds,  on  the 
methods  of  mining,  smelting  ores,  and  conducting  manu- 
facturing processes,  were  made  with  all  the  minuteness 
which  the  arrangements  of  the  journey  could  permit. 

The  period  of  two  generations  of  men  elapsed  since  the 
journey  to  Fin  gal's  cave  was  undertaken,  has  seen  a  vast 
accession  of  strength  to  that  ruling  passion  which  now 
sends  forth  the  votaries  of  geology  of  all  countries,  with 
hammer  and  knapsack,  to  explore  alike  the  desert  and  the 
fertile  field,  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  toilsome  wander- 
ings, soiled  apparel,  hard  lodgings,  and  scanty  fare. 

The  hardships  and  privations  of  such  expeditions  were, 
at  that  day,  not  so  often  encountered  as  at  present,  because 
the  expeditions  themselves  were  seldom  undertaken.  Still, 
it  would,  even  in  our  own  time,  be  thought  a  very  respect- 
able piece  of  hardihood  and  scientific  self-denial,  to  en- 
counter such  risks  and  privations  as  are  here  and  there 
jotted  down  in  Smithson's  journal,  in  relation  to  this  visit 
to  the  island  of  Staffa. 

The  party  had  arrived  at  a  house  on  the  coast  of  Mull, 
opposite  the  island.    The  journal  proceeds : 
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"  Mr.  Turtusk  got  me  a  separate  boat, — eet  off  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  Friday,  the  24th  of  September,  for  Staffa. 
8ome  wind,  the  sea  a  little  rough, — wind  increased,  sea  ran  very  high, — 
rowed  round  some  part  of  the  island,  but  found  it  impossible  to  go  before 
Fingal's  cave, — was  obliged  to  return, — landed  on  Staffa  with  difficulty, — 
sailors  press  to  eo  off  again  immediately, — am  unwilling  to  depart  without 
having  thoroughly  examined  the  island.  Resolve  to  stay  all  night.  Mr. 
Maclaire  stays  with  me ;  the  other  party  which  was  there  had  already  come 
to  the  very  same  determination, — all  crammed  into  one  bad  hut,  though 
nine  of  ourselves,  besides  the  family  ; — supped  upon  eggs,  potatoes,  and 
milk, — lay  upon  hay,  in  a  kind  of  barn."  (The  party,  be  it  remembered, 
embraced  two  English  gentlemen,  one  French  savan,  one  Italian  count.) 
**  26th.  Got  up  early,  sea  ran  very  high,  wind  extremely  strong — no  boat 
could  put  off.  Breakfasted  on  boiled  potatoes  and  milk ;  dined  upon  the 
same ;  only  got  a  few  very  bad  fish  ;  supped  on  potatoes  and  milk  ; — lay  in 
the  barn,  firmly  expecting  to  stay  there  for  a  week,  without  even  bread." 

**  Sunday,  the  26th.  The  man  of  the  island  came  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  to  tell  us  that  the  wind  was  dropped,  and  that  it  was  a  good 
day.  Set  off  in  the  small  boat,  which  took  water  so  fast  that  my  servant 
was  obliged  to  bail  constantly — the  sail,  an  old  plaid — the  ropes,  old  gar- 
ters." 

With  this  unpromising  outfit,  however,  the  party,  at 
length,  once  more,  reach  terra  firma. 

On  the  29th,  the  tourists  are  at  Oban,  where  a  little  cir- 
cumstance is  noted,  which  significantly  marks  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  the  collector  of  minerals  and  fossils,  and  the 
light  in  which  that  devotion  to  geology  is  sometimes  viewed 
by  the  unscientific  part  of  the  community : 

"  September  29.  This  day  packed  up  my  fossils  in  a  barrel,  and  paid  2a, 
6(2.  for  their  going  by  water  to  Edinburg.  Mr.  Stevenson  chargea  half  a 
crown  a  night  for  my  rooms,  because  I  had  brought  *  atones  and  dirtf*  aa  he 
aaid,  into  it." 

A  month  later  we  find  him  at  Korthwich : 

**  October  28.  Went  to  visit  one  of  the  salt  mines,  in  which  they  told  me 
there  were  two  kinds  of  salt.  They  let  me  down  in  a  bucket,  in  which  I 
only  put  one  foot,  and  I  had  a  miner  with  me.  I  think  the  first  shaft  was 
about  thirty  yards,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  pool  of  water,  but  on  one 
side  there  was  a  horizontal  opening,  from  which  sunk  a  second  shaft,  which 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  a  man  let  us  down  in  a  bucket  smaller 
than  the  first." 

In  these  trivial  incidents  we  may  note  the  character  of  an 
enthusiast  in  pursuit  of  his  favorite  objects ;  a  man  not  to 
be  turned  aside  by  the  fear  of  a  little  personal  inconvenience 
from  the  attainment  of  his  ends.  In  his  tours  on  the  con- 
tinent, of  which,  one  was  made  from  Geneva  to  Italy, 
through  Tyrol,  in  1792 ;  one  throuffh  certain  parts  of  Ger- 
many, in  1805 ;  another  in  1808,  and  a  third  from  Berlin  to 
Hamburg,  in  1809,  are  found  many  interesting  remarks  on 
the  physical  features,  geology,  and  climate  of  the  districts 
of  country  through  which  he  passed. 

What  has  now  been  presented,  may  perhaps  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  animus  which  impelled  Smithson  to  found  an 
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inetitution  **  for  the  increoBe  and  di£fusion  of  knowledge 
among  men." 

It  may  at  least  enable  us  to  decide  whether  it  was  any 
undue  assumption  on  his  part,  to  constitute  himself  a  patron 
of  science.  Those  who  look  at. the  matter  in  the  humble 
light  of  a  mere  pecuniary  transaction,  will,  readily  enough^ 
answer  the  question.  They  will  say  "  every  man  has  a  right 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.'* 

But  the  inquiry  is  one  of  far  higher  import,  it  addresses 
itself  to  iben  of  science.  Had  Smithson  the  qitalifications 
which  should  authorize  and  require  us  to  defer  to  his  judgmenty 
were  lie  runo  living^  in  regard  to  the  specific  objects  of  an  institu- 
tion, founded  in  the  broad  and  comprehensive  terms  employed  in 
his  wiU  f  To  this,  I  think,  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
If  anybody  has  a  right  to  direct  how  institutions  of  science 
should  be  founded  and  conducted,  it  is  they,  who  have  in- 
ured their  own  hands  to  the  work,  who  have  taken  the 
laboring  oar,  and  won,  by  its  use,  an  honorable  distinc- 
tion.   Such  a  man,  we  have  seen,  was  James  Smithson. 

A  single  question  more. — ^What  would  have  been  the 
purposes  of  an  institution  founded  by  Smithson  in  his  life- 
time? 

To  this,  his  lifetime  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

Researches  to  "  increase  **  positive  knowledge,  and  publi- 
cations to  "diffuse**  and  make  that  knowledge  available 
to  mankind — such  were  the  great  objects  of  his  own  con- 
stant, praiseworthy,  and  laborious  efforts.* 


♦The  Smithson  fund  in  possession  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  now  amounts  (April  10,  1844)  to  $700,000,  of  which  the  interest  is 
$42,000  per  annum.    Two  years'  interest  are  said  to  he  unpaid.  (?) 
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Bt  J.  R.  McD.  Irbt.* 


It  is  the  characteristic  of  modern  biography  that  it  seeks 
to  know  the  personalities  of  men.  It  has  ceased  altogether 
to  be  a  mere  chronology.  It  attempts  to  introduce  to  us  its 
subjects  as  we  would  have  known  them  in  actual  life  and  to 
make  them  the  people  of  our  inward  world. 

Who  that  has  known  the  splendid  benefits  derived  from 
Smithson's  ^reat  foundation  has  not  felt  a  desire  to  know 
more  nearly  mm  from  whom  the  gift  proceeded  ?  Who  has 
not  been  impressed  with  his  persevering  philanthropy,  when, 
failing  to  accomplish  his  object  through  the  Royal  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  New  "World  and 
laid  up  fats  name  in  the  new  order  of  things  and  men  ? 
Who  has  not  discerned  in  this  the  spirit  of  a  real  benefactor 
of  mankind,  and  not  that  of  a  vain  builder  of  his  own  monu- 
ment It  is  my  pleasant  task  to  show  something  of  his 
way,  his  work,  and  his  thought. 

Smithson's  actual  additions  to  knowledge  are  not  great, 
but  they  are  distinct.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  work  at  two 
sciences,  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  which  were  yet  in  their 
infancy,  and  at  a  third,  geology,  which,  though  pregnant  to 
the  birth,  was  still  unborn,  in  a  true  sense.  In  the  dark 
beginnings  of  things,  when  both  ideas  and  methods  are  im- 
perfect, it  is  seldom  that  the  bewildered  gropings  of  men 
become  valued  heirlooms  to  posterity. 

We  could  wish  Smithson's  name  to  have  been  coupled 
with  some  great  discovery,  or  with  the  apprehension  of 
some  far-reaching  law  that  would  have  formed  a  worthy  in- 
scription for  the  portal  of  his  institution.  Though  this  be 
not  ^p*atified,  we  shall  find  that  he  appreciated  the  great 
problems  before  him  and  attempted  their  solution ;  that  he 
knocked  earnestly  and  worthily  at  the  portal  of  great  knowl- 
edge, and  that  although  it  was  denied  him  to  be  the  first  to 
enter  into  the  greater  chambers,  he  was,  nevertheless,  no 
unworthy  seeker.     When  we  have  caught  the  utterances  of 


*  Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Institution,  Septemher,  187S. 
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Mb  writings  we  shall   learn  that  his  mind  was  tuned  to 
great  things. 

The  greater  part  of  Smithson's  work  was  in  analytical 
chemistry.  He  discovered  several  tests,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  blow-pipe  test  for  sulphur  by  reducing  its 
compounds  on  charcoal  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  ob- 
serving the  stain  on  silver  when  the  fused  mass  is  laid  upon 
it  in  a  drop  of  water  (p.  66).  In  the  paper  "  On  the  Detec- 
tion of  very  Minute  Quantities  of  Arsenic  and  Mercury," 
(p.  75,)  two  very  good  tests  for  these  elements  are  given, 
especially  that  for  the  first : 

<*  If  arsenic,  or  any  of  its  compounds,  is  fused  with  nitrate  of  potash, 
arseniate  of  potash  is  produced,  of  which  the  solution  affords  a  brick-red 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.'' 

The  paper  on  page  82  gives  a  systematic  course  for  distin- 
guishing the  mineral  acids.  On  page  82  a  flame-test  is 
given  for  strontium,  which  is  perhaps  the  earliest  applica- 
tion of  colored  flames  in  analytical  chemistry,  in  the 
paper,  page  94,  "  On  some  Compounds  of  Fluorine,"  the 
method  of  detecting  this  element  is  described,  and  a  very 
neat  form  of  apparatus  given.  The  latter  is  peculiarly  con- 
venient in  that  the  etching  of  ^lass  and  the  change  of  color 
of  logwood  paper  may  be  simultaneously  observed. 

A  glance  through  his  papers  will  show  how  much  of  his 
work  was  actual  analysis.  Owing  to  the  great  improve- 
ments in  analytical  chemistry  since  his  day,  his  quantitative 
results  are  of  little  value  to  us.  This  is  not  true,  though, 
of  the  qualitative  work.  The  composition  of  the  so-called 
Tabasheer  (hydrous  silica),  of  the  Egyptian  colors,  the  pres- 
ence of  some  carbonate  in  certain  calamines,  as  well  as  other 
of  his  results,  have  a  permanent  value.  We  are  apt  to 
overlook  them  because  they  are  become  so  obvious  ana  ele- 
mentary. 

Connected  with  and  occasioned  by  certain  of  his  analyses 
are  some  considerations  on  the  laws  of  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  bodies.  These,  though  erroneous,  are  the  greatest 
of  his  scientific  attempts.  They  are  found  on  page  27, 
"  Observations "  appended  to  the  paper  on  calamines. 
These  were  published  in  1802.  A  further  development  of 
his  views  is  found  in  the  paper,  page  84,  "  On  the  Compo- 
sition of  a  Compound  Sulphuret  from  Huel  Boys,"  pub- 
lished in  1808.  His  idea  was  that  the  weights  of  the  prox- 
imate constituents  of  any  complex  compound  bore  a  simple 
relation  to  one  another.  His  experiments  lead  him  to  iiifer 
that  sulphate  of  zinc  is  composed  of  equal  weights  of  ZnO 
and  SO'.  This,  though  very  nearly,  is  not  accurately  true;  so 
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nearly  that  the  analytical  chemistry  of  that  day  was  power- 
less to  detect  the  difference.  His  analyses  of  the  Mendip 
Hill  calamine  seemed  to  show  (and  did  show  as  nearly  as 
they  showed  the  truth)  that  it  was  composed  of-— 

Garbonio  acid . — .  ^ 

Calx  of  zino  .. .^ — .^...-.  f 

He  thought  to  have  found  further  confirmation  of  his 
views  in  the  analysis  of  the  compound  sulphuret  from  Huel 
Boys.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  attempts  were 
anterior  to  the  publication  of  Dalton's  theory,  (his  Chemical 
Philosophy^  appesCred  in  1808.)  The  second  of  the  above 
mentioned  papers  was  also  in  1808,  but  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  He  seems  to  have  been  absent  from  Eng- 
land, for  he  mentions  in  the  beginning  of  the  paper  that  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1804,  had  just  come  into  his 
hands ;  and  'on  page  89,  paragraph  2,  that  certain  of  his 
notes  were  in  England.  We  may  be  sure  he  had  no  know* 
ledge  of  Dalton's  theory.  In  the  paper  "  On  the  Composition 
of  Zeolite,"  published  in  1811,  he  does  not  recur  to  them.  I 
think  these  views  are  worthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of 
chemical  theory.  They  were  as  certainly  established  as  was 
possible  with  the  analytical  methods  of  that  day. 

His  very  correct  apprehension  of  the  true  problem  of  ana- 
lytical chemistry  probably  confirmed  him  in  his  error.  In 
the  second  paper  above  referred  to,  on  page  85,  we  find  the 
following  passage : 

"  We  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  a  compound  substance 
ontil  we  are  acquainted  with  its  proximate  elements,  or  tnose  matters  by 
whose  direct  or  immediate  union  it  is  produced ;  for  tnose  only  are  its  true 
elements.  Thus,  though  we  know  that  vegetable  acids  consist  of  oxygene, 
hydrogene,  and  carbon,  we  are  not  really  acquainted  with  their  composi- 
tion, because  these  are  not  their  proximate — that  is,  their  true  elements, 
but  are  elements  of  their  elements,  or  elements  of  these.  It  is  evident 
what  would  be  our  acquaintance  with  sulphate  of  iron,  for  example,  did 
we  only  know  that  a  crystal  of  it  consisted  of  iron,  sulphur,  oxygene  and 
hydrogene;  or  of  carbonate  of  lime,  if  only  that  it  was  a  compound  of 
lime,  carbon  or  diamond,  and  oxygene.  In  fact,  totally  dissimilar  sub- 
stances may  have  the  same  ultimate  elements,  and  even  probably  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  proportions ;  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  hydrate  of  ammonia 
or  crystals  of  caustic  volatile  alkali  both  ultimately  consist  of  oxygene, 
hydrogene,  and  azote." 

This  remarkably  lucid  passage  could  not  be  improved 
upon  now,  three  quarters  of  a  century  later.  Without  doubt 
his  exceedingly  clear  conception  of  importance  of  proxi- 
mate analysis  led  him  to  seek  the  laws  relative  to  compounds 
in  their  proximate  constituents;  and  he  thought  to  have 
found  them. 

The  following  passage,  page  87,  relating  to  the  same 
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subject,  shows  his  perfect  understanding  of  the  inductive 
method,  and  the  inherent  indeterminateness  of  his  analysis : 

'*  It  is  evident  there  must  be  a  precise  quantity,  in  which  the  elements  of 
compounds  are  united  together  in  them,  otherwise  a  matter,  which  was  not 
a  simple  one,  would  be  liable  in  its  several  masses,  to  vary  from  itself,  accor- 
ding as  one  or  the  other  of  its  ingredients  chanced  to  predominate;  but 
chemical  experiments  are  unavoidably  attended  with  too  many  sources  of 
fallacy  for  thib  precise  quantity  to  be  discovered  by  them ;  it  is  therefore  to 
theory  that  we  must  owe  the  knowledge  of  it.  For  this  purpose  an  hypoth- 
esis must  be  made,  and  its  justness  tried  by  a  strict  comparison  with  facts. 
If  they  are  found  at  variance,  the  assumed  hypothesis  must  be  relinquished 
with  candor  as  erroneous ;  but  should  it,  on  the  contrary,  prove,  on  a  mul- 
titude of  trials,  invariably  to^  accord  with  the  results  of  observation,  as 
nearly  as  our  means  of  determination  authorize  us  to  expect,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  believing  that  the  principle  of  nature  is  obtained,  as  we  then  have 
all  the  proofs  of  its  being  so,  which  men  can  have  of  the  justness  of  their 
theories :  a  constant  and  perfect  agreement  with  the  phenomena,  as  far  as 
can  be  discovered.'' 

The  following  passage,  page  29,  shows  how  clearly  the 
object  to  be  attained  was  set  forth  in  his  own  mind : 

**  If  the  theory  here  advanced  has  any  foundation  in  truth  the  discovery 
will  introduce  a  degree  of  rigorous  accuracy  and  certainty  into  chemistry, 
of  which  this  science  was  thought  to  be  ever  incapable,  by  enabling  the 
chemist,  like  the  geometrician,  to  rectify  by  calculation  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  his  manual  operations,  and  by  authorizing  him  to  eliminate  from, 
the  essential  elements  of  a  compound  those  products  of  its  analysis  whose 
quantity  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  admissible  proportion. 

**  A  certain  knowledge  of  the  exact  proportions  of  the  constituent  prin- 
ciples of  bodies,  may  likewise  open  to  our  view  harmonious  analogies  be- 
tween the  constitutions  of  related  objects,  general  laws,  &c.,  which  at 
present  totally  escape  us.  In  short,  if  it  is  founded  in  truth,  its  enabling 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  chemistry  cannot  but  be  productive  of 
material  results." 

At  the  time  his  paper  on  the  "  Compounds  of  Fluorine" 
was  published,  the  composition  of  fluor  spar  was  still  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  a  proposed 
method  for  determining  it : 

*'  If  fluor  spar,  for  instance,  is  a  combination  of  oxide  of  calcium  and 
fluoric  acid,  and  this  is  expelled  from  the  oxide  merely  by  the  force  of  fire, 
the  decomposition  of  it  will  take  place  in  closed  vessels  without  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen  or  of  water  ;  fluoric  acid  will  be  obtained  ;  and  the  weight 
of  this  acid  and  the  lime  will  be  equal  together  to  that  of  the  original  spar. 

**  If  the  spar  is  metallic  calcium  and  fluorine,  and  when  heated  in  oxygen 
absorbs  this,  and  parts  with  fluorine,  it  is  fluorine  which  will  be  collected 
in  the  vessels,  ana  its  weight  and  that  of  the  lime  will  together  exceed  that 
of  the  spar  by  the  oxygen  of  the  lime.'' 

Further  on  he  suggests  the  employment  of  vessels  of 
fluor  spar  for  the  examination  of  fluorine.  He  then  dis- 
cusses the  phenomenon  of  intumescence  as  observed  la 
fluor  spar  and  similar  substances,  in  order  to  correct  an 
erroneous  explanation  of  its  nature  that  it  was  a  "  new  state 
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of  equilibrium  induced  by  heat  between  the  constituent 

parts  of  a  body." 

f 

<*  Why  is  the  change  of  quality  limited  X6  the  surface ;  how  has  heen 
produced  the  central  cavity;  what  has  forced  away  the  matter  which 
occupied  it  7  A  new  element  has  been  received  from  without,  one  which 
existed  in  the  matter  has  been  parted  with  in  a  state  of  vapor.  This  double 
Action  may  probably  be  inferred  wherever  a  matter  presents  this  species  of 
vegetation,"  (p.  100.) 

As  the  Story  of  his  analysis  of  a  tear  indicates,  he  was  an 
exceedingly  nice  manipulator.  He  was  one  of  the  very  first 
who  commenced  the  cardinal  practice  of  modern  analytical 
chemistry,  the  use  of  delicate  methods  and  small  quantities 
of  material.  His  quantitative  determinations  were  usually 
made  with  about  a  gramme,  and  his  qualitative  determina- 
tions often  with  almost  invisible  bits.  In  the  examination  of 
the  "Native  Compound  of  Sulphuret  of  Lead  and  Arsenic" 
(binnite  of  Naumann)  from  Upper  Valois,  his  "  trials  were 
made  with  particles  little  more  than  visible."  On  page  95 
he  says :  "A  very  minute  fragment  of  fluor  spar  is  fastened 
by  means  of  clay  to  the  end  of  a  platina  wire  nearly  as  fine 
as  a  hair,  which  is  the  size  I  now  employ  even  with  fluxes." 
We  have  before  noticed  the  neat  and  simple  apparatus  (p. 
97)  for  the  detection  of  fluorine.  On  page  86  a  method  of 
making  and  using  thin  clay  plates  is  given,  which  might, 
at  the  present  time,  be  advantageously  employed  in  blow- 

?ipe  work,  especially  if  they  were  made  from  a  pure  kaoline. 
*he  paper  on  the  "Method  of  Fixing  Particles  on  the  Sap- 
pare  "  (fibres  of  cyanite)  contains  repeated  instances  of  his 
delicacy  and  neatness. 

Smithson's  contributions  to  mineralogy  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  discovery  of  several  new  species.  Native  red 
lead  was  first  examined  by  him  and  its  having  been  derived 
from  galena  demonstrated.  He  also  first  observed  chloride 
of  potassium,  in  a  native  state  from  Vesuvius.  He  attributed 
its  presence  in  lava  to  sublimation.  The  native  compound 
of  sulphjaret  of  lead  and  arsenic  is  the  rhombic  mineral 
binnite  (of  Naumann),  as  is  recognized  by  its  locality,  chem- 
ical composition,  hardness  and  cleavage.  He  also  described 
a  native  compound  of  sulphate  of  barium  and  fiuoride  of  cal- 
cium from  Derbyshire.  Naumann  (Min.,  9te  Aufl.,  p.  261, 
Anmerkung  3)  thinks,  as  is  correct,  that  this  is  only  a  mix- 
ture and  not  a  true  species. 

The  crystallographical  observations  of  Smithson  are  of 
rather  a  rough  character,  owing  perhaps  to  his  instruments. 
They  refer  to  the  forms  of  electric  calamine,  of  bournonite 
(the  compound  sulphuret  from  Huel  Boys)  and  of  ice.     The 
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rborabic  character  of  bournonite  escaped  bim,  he  having 
takcQ  it  for  quadratic.  Snow  be  found  to  have  the  form  of 
1^  double  six-sided  pyramid,  with  a  lateral  angle  of  about 
80^  The  various  observations  on  its  forms  are  so  discrep- 
ant, however,  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  which  are  correct. 
On  page  81  he  gives  a  crystallograpbical  test  to  distinguish 
between  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  of  strontium.  The 
crystals  of  the  one  are  rectangular,  eight-sided  plates;  those 
of  the  other  fibrous. 

At  this  point,  a  handful  of  Smithson's  manuscripts  may 
be  mentioned,  which  escaped  the  fire  at  the  institution  in 
1865.  They  consisted  of  notes  on  various  specimens  of 
minerals  and  rocks  belonging  to  his  collection,  and  also 
several  fragments  of  catalogues,  which  seem  to  have  been 
begun  in  various  years.  The  earliest  bears  the  date  1796, 
the  latest  1822.  These  are  of  little  or  no  scientific  vsdue, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  w^ay  in  which  he 
worked.    The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  them : 

No.  1. — Carbonate  of  lime  containing  manganese,  from  near 
Aix  la  Chappelle. 

It  dissolyed  in  nitric  acid  with  efferTcaence  like  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
salt  obtHined  from  this  solution  by  drying  over  a  candle  ia  quite  white,  but 
on  heating  more  it  becomes  brown,  and  then  on  solution  in  water  leaves  a 
small  quantity  of  brown  powder.  Prussiate  of  soda  and  iron  caused  a. 
white  precipitate  in  solution  of  this  stone,  and  in  it  the  least  blue  was  per- 
ceivable.   Tincture  of  galls  produced  no  black  color  with  it. 

Some  of  the  above  nitrous  salt  melted  on  platinum  with  nitrate  of  pot> 
ash  gave  the  green  color  of  manganese. 

Copperas  put  into  some  of  this  nitrous  solution  caused  a  precipitate  of 
lulphate  of  lime. 

This  carbonate  of  lime  and  manganese  becomes  brown  at  the  blow-pipe. 

This  carbonate  of  lime  and  manganese  colored  borax  red. 

No.  19. — ^Reduced  nickel  free  from  arsenic. 

It  was  made  at  the  blow-pipe  from  oxide  of  nickel  which  had  been  fused 
with  8a4tpetro.  It  contains  admixed  borax.  It  is  infusible.  It  probably 
contains  cobalt. 

No.  4. — Crust  from  the  church  bell  of  Torre  del  Qreco^ 
formed  by  the  lava  in  1794.  * 

There  is  a  crystal  in  the  little  group  which  is  the  most  regular.  The  two 
larger  faces  of  this  crystal  seem  to  form  an  angle  of  140^  with  the  prism, 
and  meet  together  at  the  summit  in  an  angle  of  80®.  There  is  a  broken 
crystal  in  the  same  group  which  seems  to  show  that  the  four  larger  faces  of 
the  prism  form  together  angles  of  90®.  The  form  of  ih&*o  crystals  is  8- 
sided  prisms  and  4-8idcd  pyramids  and  are  similar  to  III.  65.  d.,  having 
the  four  edges  of  the  prism  slightly  truncated. 

No.  7. — A  small  group  of  native  gold  in  24-8ided  crystals 
from  Voroapatak,  in  Transylvania. 

The  matrix  is  evidently  a  quartsose  stone.    Shows  in  many  parts  minate 
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crystals  of  quartz,  and  contains  pyrites  disseminated  in  it,  wbich  are 
probably  auriferous. 

No.  25. — ^Arseniate  of  iron.    Paris,  September  25, 1820. 

1.  Nitric  acid  was  put  on  to  some  native  arsenuret  of  cobalt  to  form  nitrate 
of  cobalt,  and  this  matter  formed  as  a  sulphur  colored  powder  in  the  mix- 
ture.    It  was  washed  and  dried. 

2.  Heated  in  a  tube  some  water  and  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  sublimed 
flmd  a  dark  mass  remained. 

8.  This  dark  mass  heated  on  coal  at  the  blow-pipe  omitted  fumes  prob- 
ably of  arsenious  acid  and  became  like  a  scoria  of  iron,  but  the  magnet  did 
not  effect  it. 

4.  The  scoria-like  mass  dissolved  in  borax  with  effervesence  and  spread 
much  on  the  coal.  This  glass  in  the  whole  looked  black,  but  where  there 
were  air-bubbles  it  had  the  color  of  chrysoberyl. 

6.  This  borax  was  heated  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  in  a  tube.  The  acid 
quickly  became  yellow. 

Prusstate  of  soda  and  iron  formed  an  abundant  precipitate  of  prussian 
blue ;  but  nitrate  of  silver  formed  only  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  and  no  arseniate  of  silver. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  above  yellow  powder  is  arseniate  or  ar- 
tenite  of  iron. 

No.  955.— Paris,  May,  1819. 

1.  In  Mr.  Stockhausen's  catalogue  this  is  called  mountain  cork,  and  said 
to  be  from  Dauphen^. 

Both  the  black  fibrous  part  and  the  white  part,  when  held  in  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  take  fire  and  burn  with  a  large  flame. 

When  the  white  part  was  tried,  a  fluid  matter  like  oil  flowed  from  it  and 
ran  along  the  lips  of  the  pincers,  and  on  cooling  set  with  a  crystalline  tex- 
ture.   The  color  was  greenish,  and  it  was  soft  and  brittle  like  sperraaoite. 

No  fostid  animal  smell  was  perceived  during  the  combustion. 

The  matter  is  more  like  adiposcere  than  mountain  cork. 

No.  1166.  Octahedral  crystals  from  Clausthal. 

1.  These  crystals  are  easily  broken. 

2.  Put  into  pure  muriatic  acid,  the  fragments  of  it  did  not  suffer  any 
change. 

8.  Per  «0,  at  the  blow-pipe  they  did  not  decrepitate,  but  readily  reduced 
to  a  white  metal,  which  exhaled. 

4.  They  dissolve  in  borax  with  effervescence,  without  coloring  it.  Balls 
of  a  white  metal  were  produced,  but  when  the  borax  became  fluid  it  soaked 
into  the  charcoal  like  alkali,  and  the  whole  disappeared. 

6.  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  regular  octahedral,  with  the  six  points  cut 
off. 

6.  Their  color  is  gray,  and  their  aspect  metallic. 

7.  Their  fracture  is  perfectly  tubular  and  parallel  to  the  six  corners  of 
the  octahedron.    Their  true  form  is  a  cube,  flssile,  parallel  to  its  six  facet. 

K.  B. — ^These  are,  most  probably,  common  sulphuret  of  lead. 

No.  1564. — ^Native  gold  from  the  Edder,  a  river  in  Hessia^ 
in  Germany. 

I  had  it  from  Oapt.  Stockhausen's  cabineL 
K.  B.— It  is  only  mica. 
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No.  1639. — A  button,  which  is  a  white  compound  of  cop- 
per, etc. 

1.  Melted  on  a  bit  of  slate  with  saltpetre — the  solution  of  this  salt  gave 
a  yellow  precipitate,  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

2.  Meltpd  on  the  coal  the  metal  spread  ;  no  flowers  of  oxide.  It  was 
very  fusible ;  seemed  white  while  melted  ;  the  cooled  button  filed  was  yel- 
low like  brass ;  hence,  perhaps,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  or  tin. 

8.  It  dissolved  wholly  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a  clear  blue  solution  ;  ex- 
haled dry,  and  pure  water  added,  a  small  quantity  of  grey  powder  was  left 
insoluble. 

This  solution  poured  into  much  water  became  milky,  and  some  of  this 
milky  liquor  put  into  a  watch  glass  with  ammonia,  and  then  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver added,  yielded  a  yellow  precipitate. 

M*o.  1672. — ^Braunkohle  mit  Stockwerk  vom  Ahlberge  bei 
Mariendorf. 

In  the  fire  it  emits  a  copious  pungent  smoke,  which  pains  the  eyes  greatly. 
An  incombustible  residuum  remains  of  the  form  and  nearly  size  of  the  bit 
of  wood,  which  very  slowly  burned  to  a  white  ash.     (Paris,  March  2, 1820.) 

With  saltpetre  this  incombustible  residuum  burned  like  anthracite.  While 
the  saltpetre  was  fluid  it  looked  like  a  dark  green  color,  though  not  like 
manganese.  On  fusing  again  this  color  vanished,  but  on  sudden  cooling  in 
water  the  blue  was  restored.  The  solution  in  water  was  not  green,  and  did 
not  become  red. 

No.  1766.— Fuller's  earth. 

1.  Does  not  lose  its  black  color  in  water. 

2.  Decrepitates. 

8.  Melts  easily  into  a  black  glass,  which  seems  opaque. 
4.  This  black  glass  is  taken  up  by  the  magnet. 
6.  Adheres  to  the  tongue. 

6.  Kubbed  with  a  little  water  on  a  bit  of  unglazed  china  it  gives  a  yellow 
greenish  color. 

7.  Found  in  a  basalt  quarry  at  Wilhelmshohe,  1804. 

No.  2012. — Green  clay  found  by  self  near  Frankfort,  April 
the  — ,  1805. 

1.  In  a  moist  state  it  is  very  lubric. 

2.  Compressed  in  this  state  to  a  thin  plate  it  is  considerably  hard. 

8.  In  the  Are  hardens  and  melts  to  a  black  glass ;  is  not  very  fusible^ 
and  shows  no  inflation. 

4.  Seems  to  dissolve  in  borax  without  much  difficulty,  and  colors  it  very 
green.  If  a  great  quantity  of  the  clay  is  put  to  the  borax,  a  black  bead  ia 
obtained. 

5.  I  found  it  adhering  to  (coating  one  side  of)  a  mass  of  lava  lately 
extracted  from  the  earth.  It  bad  probably  formed  in  a  flesure  of  the  lava 
stratum. 

6.  Strongly  heated  on  coal  it  became  black,  and  the  edges  melted  to  a 
black  glass.  In  this  state  it  was  not  drawn  on  by  the  horse-shoe  magnet  \ 
but  reduced  to  powder,  on  a  brass  plate,  some  of  the  powder  was  taken 
up. 

7.  Sulphate  of  soda  and  iron  did  not  dissolve  it,  but  the  bead  became 
llightly  milky  on  cooling. 

8.  Put  into  water  it  falls  into  lumps  like  curds,  but  which  pressed  with 
the  Angers,  reduce  to  a  powder. 
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No.  2952.  Unknown  plated  metallic  ore,  said  to  come  from 
the  Hartz,  in  my  cabinet  marked  No.  2952. 

1.  Its  color  IB  grey,  like  that  of  lead  or  sulphuret  of  zinc. 

2.  It  is  brittle. 

8.  Has  the  metallic  gloss  and  opacity. 

4.  Per  86  on  the  charcoal  decrepitates  greatly. 

6.  With  borax  melts,  effervesces,  emits  a  white  smoke,  and  exhales, 
leaving  a  small  ball  of  white  metal,  which  appears  to  be  lead,  as  it  Is  en- 
tirely fluid  when  not  very  hot. 

6.  Melted  in  the  gold  spoon  with  carbonate  of  sodn  produces  a  greyish 
mass;  water  added  formed  a  black  powder,  and  the  solution  stained  silver 
only  very  slightly.  This  solution  being  mixed  with  nitric  acid  produced 
bat  a  very  slight  smell  of  sulphide  of  s^a,  and  the  black  powder  continu*'d 
insoluble. 

7.  Reduced  to  powder  and  very  strong  nitric  acid  poured  on  it  there  was 
no  effect,  but  gradually  a  very  gentle  efi'ervescence  took  place,  the  ore  waa 
decomposed  and  sulphur  became  visible. 

8.  A  small  bit  held  at  the  end  of  a  clay-slip  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp  it 
partially  melts  and  glazes  the  clay-bit  around  itself.  The  flame  being 
directed  on  it  by  the  blow- pipe  it  melts  to  a  metallic  ball  and  spreads  a 
yellow  gloss  on  the  clay.  The  little  metallic  button,  being  separated  from 
the  clay-bit  and  beat  on  the  steel  plate,  extended  to  a  thin  and  hot  plata 
which  was  flexible  like  lead. 

0.  The  solution  No.  7  afforded  colorless  octahedral  crystals. 

No.  8098— Black  slate. 

1.  It  feels  very  light. 

2.  The  lens  shows  particles  of  mica  in  it. 

8.  Before  the  blow- pipe  it  takes  flre  and  burns  with  a  flame  like  coals, 
bat  does  not  melt,  leaving  a  greyish  mass  of  its  former  shape  and  volume. 
This  mass  is  as  hard  as  the  slate.  The  burned  bit  put  into  muriatic  acid 
produced  a  smell  of  liver  of  sulphur. 

4.  Another  burned  bit  at  a  strong  flre  melted  quickly  at  the  angles  to  a 
glossy  black  matter.  It  did  not  stain  silver — was  not  drawn  by  the  mag- 
net. Put  on  to  silver  with  a  drop  of  muriatic  acid  it  made  some  small 
spots  on  it. 

6.  Put  into  pure  muriatic  acid  it  effervesced  so  slowly  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible,  and  the  smaller  bits  did  not  fall  to  powder  or  soften.  Put  in  pow- 
der Into  muriatic  acid  the  effervescence  was  more  sensible,  but  I  could  not 
not  flnd  that  the  solution  reddened  sensibly  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

K.  B. — This  might  prove  a  new  test. 

No.  8912. — Carbonate  of  lime.    St.  Andreasberg. 


r^^ 


ac  =  90® 

no  =  127°  80' 

nc  =  142°  80' 


From  the  above  flgures  it  is  probable  that  the  faces  n  are  those  of  the 
rhombohedron,  A,  flg  7,  Haiiy,  tnough  the  angles  differ  by  8°  16^. 

[_|R:0  =  127°16'.    L] 
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No.  8926. — ^Black  lead  pencil  bought  at  Frankfort.     May, 
1805. 

1.  It  cost  thirty-Biz  kreutzers,  or  about  one  shilling  and  two  pence,  Eng- 
lish. 

2.  Held  in  the  candle  the  point  does  not  soften  or  seem  affected. 

8.  A  bit  heated  at  the  blow-pipe  in  the  spoon  emits  a  copious  white  smoke 
without  any  sensible  smell  of  sulphur,  and  the  smoke  settled  as  a  white 
powder  on  bodies.  The  bit  of  pencil  falls  into  a  coarse  scaly  powdor.  This 
powder  looked  so  like  the  scaly  manganese  or  iron  I  suspected  its  being 
such  ;  but  melt<^d  with  saltpetre  it  consumed  and  did  not  impart  to  it  the 
least  bit  of  green. 

A  bit  of  the  pencil  heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  did  not  form  visible 
liver  of  sulphur,  but  the  solution  of  the  mass  stained  silver. 

No.  8926. — Factitious  pencil  bought  at  Frankfort  in  1805. 

1.  A  bit  exposed  at  the  blow-pipe  burns  with  a  flame  and  emits  a  copious 
white  smoke.  A  matter  remains  which  falls  to  powder  under  the  touch 
and  seems  to  be  plumbago. 

No.  5763. — Perhaps  Fluorspar,  from  a  lead  mine,  Matlock 
bath,  in  Derbyshire,  1799. 

1.  Powdered,  and  put  into  muriatic  acid,  there  is  a  momentary  efferves- 
cence from  some  particles  of  carbonate  of  lime  but  no  sensible  diminution 
of  the  powder. 

2.  Heated  in  sulphuric  acid  on  a  bit  of  glass  it  effervesced  much,  but  the 
gla$»s  was  not  depolished. 

3.  Sulphate  of  soda  formed  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  in  the  solution 
No.  1. 

4.  It  melted  with  carbonate  of  soda,  with  effervescence,  and  formed  a 
transparent  glass,  with  opaque  white  quartz  in  it  which  more  alkali  did  not 
dissolve. 

6.  This  stone  scratches  glass. 

6.  The  glass  (4)  was  treated  with  muriatic  acid ;  the  whole  did  not  dis- 
solve. 

7.  This  muriatic  solution  exhaled  dry,  left  no  crystals  on  adding  water. 
On  drying  again,  and  beating  more,  and  adding  a  small  quantity,  a  dark 
matter,  probably  oxide  of  manganese,  was  left. 

Sulphuric  acid  added  to  this  solution  formed  no  immediate  precipitate, 
but  one  of  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime  formed. 

These  minute  experiments  are  recorded  for  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens.  It  may  be  that  there  were  many 
more  of  them  than  have  been  preserved.  They  show  with 
what  careful  and  minute  accuracy  Smithson  worked  and 
noted  all  he  did.  A  large  number  of  these  notes  were  of 
rocks  and  clays.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  way  in 
which  he  busied  himself  with  geology. 

A  system  of  chemical  nomenclature  was  made  use  of  in 
these  jottings  which,  perhaps,  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  its  curiousness.  It  is  an  extension  of  the  astronomical 
signs,  as  applied  to  certain  of  the  metals.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


■■P>^^V>i^KkO>i«».».i  ..      1 — Ml 
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^\^     Water. 


A 

9 


Fire. 


FlatbnniL 


Iron. 


Sulphur. 


Copper. 


MercQzy* 


O— -O  Arsenicnm. 


O 

I 

6 


Gold. 


KiokaL 


Zinc 


A 


Silver. 


Oxygen. 


snioa. 


Oarbonio  Add. 


yV\       OrystaL 


Precipitate. 


0        Curdy. 


Sublimate. 


0^     Baryta. 
O^     Soda. 
Oxlr-    PotaBBa. 


f 


Lime. 


^  ^   Oxide  of  Iroii. 


OfO     Anenla 


•fO-O  Arsenious  Aold. 

A 

Q       Magneiia. 
iQQ^  Barium  Chloride. 


Distilled  Yinegar. 


7¥- 


Fluor-Caldum. 


Carbonate  of  Lime. 
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The  following  extracts  illustrate  his  manner  of  thinking : 

<<  Ohemistry  is  yet  so  Dew  a  BcieDce,  what  we  know  of  it  bears  so  small  a 
proportion  to  what  we  are  ignorant  of,  our  knowledge  in  every  department 
of  It  is  so  incomplete,  so  broken,  conBisting  so  entirely  of  isolated  pointa 
thinly  scattered  like  lucid  specks  on  a  vast  field  of  darkness,  that  no  re- 
searches can  be  undertaken  without  producing  some  facts,  leading  to  some 
consequences,  which  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  immediate 
object,"  (p.  26.) 

**  The  only  requisite  for  this  operation  (crystallization)  is  a  freedom  of 
motion  in  the  masses  which  tend  to  unite,  which  allows  them  to  yield  to 
the  impulse  which  propels  them  together,  and  to  obey  that  sort  of  polarity 
which  occasions  them  to  present  to  each  other  the  parts  adapted  to  mutual 
union,"  (p.  81.) 

<<  I  doubt  the  existence  of  triple,  quadruple,  &c.,  compounds ;  I  believe 
that  all  combination  ia  binary;  that  no  substance  whatever  has  more  thaa 
two  proximate  or  true  elements,"  (p.  36.) 

"  Man^  persons,  from  experiencing  much  difficulty  in  comprehending- 
the  combination  together  of  the  earths,  have  been  led  to  suppose  the  exis* 
tence  of  undiscovered  acids  in  stonv  crystals.  If  quartz  itself  be  coDsid-^ 
ered  as  an  acid,  to  which  order  of  bodies  its  qualities  much  more  nearly 
assimilate  it,  than  to  the  earths,  their  composition  becomes  readily  intelli- 
gible. They  will  then  be  neutral  salts,  silicates,  either  simple  or  compound,"* 
(p.  46.) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  be  the  first  men* 
tion  of  the  acid  nature  of  silica ;  if  so,  it  should  be  noticed^ 
This  was  written  in  January,  1811 : 

"  A  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  art,  and  of  its  operations,  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  geologist.  Bold  is  the  man  who  undertakes  to  assign  effecta 
to  agents  with  which  he  has  no  acquaintance ;  which  he  never  has  beheld 
in  action ;  to  whose  indisputable  results  he  is  an  utter  stranger ;  who  en- 
gages in  the  fabrication  of  a  world  alike  unskilled  in  the  forces  and  the 
materials  which  he  employs,"  (p.  70.) 

The  following  passages  would  not  be  lost  on  certain  mod* 
ern  philosophers : 

(*  A  want  of  due  conviction  that  the  materials  of  the  globe  and  the  pro* 
ducts  of  the  laboratory  are  the  same,  that  what  nature  affords  spontaneously 
to  men,  and  what  the  art  of  the  chemist  prepares,  differ  no  ways  but  ii> 
the  sources  from  whence  they  are  derived,  has  given  to  the  industry  of  the 
collector  of  mineral  bodies  an  erroneous  direction,"  (p.  94.) 


('  There  may  be  persons  who,  measuring  the  importance  of  the  subject  by 

e  magnitude  of  the  objects,  will  cast  a  supercilious  look  on  this  discussion 

) );  but  the  particle  and  tne  planet  are  subject  to  the  same 

;,is  learned  upon  the  one  will  be  known  of  the  other/' 


the 

(on  intumescence 
laws;  and  what 
(p.  101.) 

*<  In  the  arts  of  an  ancient  people  much  may  be  seen  concerning  them ;. 
the  progress  they  have  made  in  knowledge  of  various  kinds ;  their  habits ; 
their  ideas  on  migiy  subjects,"  (p.  101.) 

<*  It  is  in  his  knowledge  that  man  has  found  bis  greatness  and  his  happi* 
ness,  the  high  superiority  which  he  holds  over  the  other  animals  who  in- 
habit the  earth  with  him,  and  consequently  no  ignorance  is  probably  with* 
nnt  lo«w  tn  him  no  error  without  evil."  ^o.  104.^ 


OF  JAMES   SMITUSON.  I55 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  indicate  the  salient  parts  of 
Smithson's  scientific  achievement.  More  interesting  than 
the  work,  however,  is  the  worker.  He  was  eminently  an 
experimenter.  All  through  his  papers  he  is  found  dili- 
gentl  V  collecting  facts  before  he  proceeds  to  theorize.  This 
is  well  shown  in  his  very  first  paper,  that  on  the  so-called 
Tabasheer.  Perhaps  the  most  finished  of  his  papers  is  that 
"  On  a  Fibrous  Metallic  Copper,'*  combining,  as  it  does,  an 
ingenious  explanation  of  a  singular  phenomenon  and  sub- 
sequent confirmatory  experiments. 

His  style,  so  clear,  so  direct,  and  so  exact,  is  a  model  for 
scientific  purposes.  Of  this  the  extracts  above  given  are  good 
specimens.  The  paper  just  referred  to,  on  fibrous  copper, 
and  that  that  on  native  minium  are  others. 

Of  his  neatness  as  a  manipulator  and  skill  in  devising  ap- 
paratus I  have  already  spoken. 

The  papers  on  "Improvements  of  Lamps'*  and  an  "  Im- 
proved Method  of  Making  Cofifee ''  show  his  practical  turn. 

It  is  in  the  last  paper  bnt  one  of  the  book  relative  to  the 
"  Formation  of  Kirkdale  Cave,"  that  we,  perhaps,  best  of  all 
discover  the  true  fibre  of  Smithson's  mind.  The  paper  was 
a  refutation  of  the  idea  of  the  Heliquice  DUuviancB^  which 
attempted  to  refer  this  cave  and  some  bones  found  in  it  to 
the  flood  of  Genesis.  Smithson  discusses  the  subject  with  the 
greatest  cogency,  showing  the  utter  failure  of  tne  theory  to 
account  for  the  facts.  His  argument  is  of  the  greatest  per- 
spicuity and  justness,  so  correctly  does  he  apprehend  every 
point.  This  discussion  has,  of  course,  lost  all  its  interest  at 
this  day,  but  it  had  not  then,  when  geology  was  so  imper- 
fectly known.  In  the  last  section  of  this  paper  the  subject 
is  the  Deluge,  and  the  efifects  which  must  have  followed. 
With  real  eloquence  he  shows  that,  if  the  secondary  lime- 
stones were  formed  during  the  flood, "  embalmed  cities,  with 
their  monuments "  would  be  found  in  "  every  limestone 
quarry."  Such  antiquities  as  these  being  wholly  unknown, 
he  concludes  that  the  removal  of  the  effects  of  the  deluge, 
like  the  deluge  itself,  was  due  to  supernatural  causes. 

"To  a  miracle,  then,"  he  says,  "which  swept  away  all 
that  could  recall  that  day  of  death,  when  Hhe  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened'  upon  mankind,  must  we  refer  what 
no  natural  means  are  adequate  to  explain.  For  this  stupen- 
pendous  prodigy, 

*<  Like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  Tision, 
Left  not  a  wreck  behind." 
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IN"TEODUCTIOK 


On  the  death  of  Joseph  Henry,  who  for  the  third  of  a  century 
had  administered  the  operations  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as 
its  first  Secretary  and  executive  officer, — with  honor  to  himself  and 
credit  and  distinction  to  the  Institution, — the  Board  of  Events  felt 
that  in  grateful  appreciation  of  one  whose  services  in  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  no  less  than  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
Greneral  Grovemment,  had  been  so  conspicuous  and  so  valuable,  some 
formal  and  public  memorial  was  pre-eminently  fitting.  Accord- 
ingly, at  a  meeting  of  the  B^nts  held  on  the  day  following  the. 
funeral,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  (consisting  of  Dr. 
Parker,  Dr.  Maclean  and  Greneral  Sherman)  were  requested  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  public  commemoration  in  honor  of  the  late 
Secretary,  ^^of  such  a  character  and  at  such  time  as  they  may  deter- 


mme." 


In  pursuance  of  this  instruction,  the  said  Committee,  through 
the  Hon.  Hiester  Clymer,  a  B^ent,  and  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  presented  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Monday,  December  9,  1878. 

Mr.  Clymer.  (Member  from  Pennsylvania.)  ''I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  submit  for  adoption  at  this  time  a  ooncurrent  resolution, 
to  which  I  think  there  will  be  no  objection." 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  read,  as  follows : 

"  Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresenJUjJtiveSy  {the  Senate  concurring,) 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  take  part  in  the  services 
to  be  observed  on  Thursday  evening,  January  16,  1879,  in  honor 
of  the  memory  of  Joseph  Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Events  thereof,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  will  assemble  on 
that  evening  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice- 
President,  supported  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  preside  on 
that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 


2  INTRODUCrriON, 

In  the  Senate. 

Tuesday,  December  10,  1878. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  (Senator  from  Maine.)  "Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  take  from  the  table  the  resolution  of 
the  House  making  provision  for  the  services  in  memory  of  the  late 
Professor  Henry.  I  think  it  will  occupy  no  time  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  it  shall  be  passed,  so  that  it  may  be  known 
that  the  agreement  is  concluded." 

The  Presiding  Officer,  f  Mr.  Hoar,  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  chair.)  "The  Cnair  will  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  resolution  was  read  by  the  Clerk :  [as  before  given.] 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Thursday,  January  16,  1879. — Evening  Session. 

At  five  minutes  before  eight  o'clock  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  preceded  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  the  Chaplain,  and 
headed  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  Sec- 
retary, entered  the  Hall  and  were  properly  announced,  and  the 
Vice-President  took  his  seat  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and  the 
Senators  took  the  seats  assigned  them. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  Chief-Justice  and  the  Associate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  entered  the  Hall,  were  properly  announced, 
and  were  conducted  to  the  seats  assigned  them. 

Th6  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Hon.  S.  J. 
Randall)  then  called  the  assembly  to  order,  and,  after  announcing 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting,  presented  his  official  gavel  to  the  Vice- 
President,  who  thereupon  presided,  supported  Jby  the  Speaker. 

The  Vice-President.  (Hon.  W.  A.  Wheeler.)  "The  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  resolutions  of  their  respective  bodies,  have  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  services  to  be  observed  in 
memory  of  Joseph  Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, under  the  auspices  of  the  R^ents  of  that  Institution.'' 

The  Vice-President  then  announced  that  the  exercises  would 
be  commenced  by  prayer  from  Rev.  Dr.  McCosH,  the  president  of 
the  CoU^  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton. 

The  Memorial  Services  were  then  proceeded  with ;  the  Vice- 
President  announcing  each  of  the  speakers  by  name,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  exercises  arrang^  and  adopted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 


IMTHODUCnOK,  O 

Tlie  YiCE-PREBn>E3!rr^  after  the  ocmclading  prayer  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  (at  eleven  o'clock  p.  h.)  announced  that  toe 
exoxases  of  the  evening  were  closed ;  wheimipon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  his  Cabinet,  the  Chief^nstice  and  Associate 
Jnstioes  o£  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Vice-President,  reared  from  the  Hall. 

The  Speaj^eb  then  said:  ''The  object  of  this  evening's  session, 
a»  provided  for  1^  the  order  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  having 
been  fittingly  realised,  the  duly  remains  to  me  to  declare  this  House 
adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock/' 


In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Wednesday,  January  22, 1879. 

Mr.  Stephens.  (Member  from  Georgia.)  ''I  submit  a  resolution 
upon  which  I  ask  immediate  action." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

^Besohed  by  the  House  of  liepreseniativeay  (tiie  Senate  concurring,) 
That  the  memorial  exercises  in  nonor  of  Professor  Henby,  held  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1879,  be  printed  in  the  CoNGRESSiONAii  Record,  and  that  fifteoi 
thousand  extra  copies  of  the  same  be  printed  in  a  Memorial  V o]> 
UME,  together  wim  such  articles  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  seven  thousand  copies 
of  which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  three 
thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  five  thousand  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution." 

The  Speaker.  ''The  Chair  is  not  advised  whether  these  fifteen 
thousand  extra  copies  to  be  published  in  book-form  would  cost 
five  hundred  dollars.  If  they  would,  then  under  the  requirement 
of  the  law  ihe  resolution  must  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Printing. 

''The  Chair  is  advised  that  the  book  Would  cost  over  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  therefore  it  had  better  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Printing,  under  tiie  law.  The  committee  has  a  right  to  report  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  Stephens.    "  Let  it  take  tiiat  reference." 

The  resolution  was  accordingly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Printing. 

Saturday,  January  25,  1879. 

Mr.  Singleton,  (Member  from  Mississippi,)  Chairman  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Printing,  reported  back  witii  a  favorable  recom- 
mendation the  following  resolution  of  the  House:  [the  resolution 
to  print,  as  above  given/]     The  resolution  was  adopted. 


4  INTKODUCnOKfc 

In  the  Senate. 

Tuesday,  January  28, 1879. 

The  Yice-Pbesident  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following  con- 
current resolution  from  the  House  of  Bepresentatives;  whi^  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing :  [the  resolution  to 
print,  as  before  given.] 

Thursday,  February  6,  1879.  "^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  (Senator  from  Rhode  Island.)  ''  I  am  instructed 
by  the  Committee  on  Printing,  to  whom  was  referred  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Itepresentatives  to  print  the  Memorial 
Exercises  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  Henry,  to  report  it  without 
amendment,  and  to  recommend  its  passage.  I  ask  for  its  present 
consideration.'' 

*    The  resolution  was  considered  by  unanimous  conse9t  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

"Besolved  by  the  House  of  Bepreaentaiivea,  {the  Senate  concmrtngy) 
That  the  memorial  exercises  in  nonor  of  Professor  Henry,  held  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  16th  of  January^ 
1879,  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  that  fifteen 
thousand  extra  copies  of  the  same  be  printed  in  a  Memorial  Vol- 
TIME,  together  witn  such  articles  as  may  be  furnished  by  the  Board 
of  R^nts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  seven  thousand  copies 
of  which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  three 
thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  and  five  thousand  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution." 


In  the  Senate,  April  7, 1879.^- Mr.  Anthony,  by  unanimoua 
consent,  introduced  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  engraving  and 
printing  of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Joseph  Henry,  to  accompany 
the  Memorial  V  olume  heretofore  ordered,  and  appropriating  five 
hundred  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

The  joint  resolution  was  reported  to  the  Senate  April  9,  1879^ 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  11,  1879. — Mr. 
Clyher  moved  to  take  from  the  table  the  joint  resolution  received 
from  the  Senate ;  which  was  accordingly  read  three  times  and  passed. 

The  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  engraving  and  printing  of 
the  portrait  for  the  Memorial  Volume,  as  passed  by  Congress,  was 
approved  by  the  President  April  18, 1879. 


PAET  I. 


OBSEQUIES  OF  JOSEPH  HENRY. 


(B> 


♦ 
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WaahififfUmy  D.  C,  May  U^  1878. 

On,  behalf  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
U>  becomes  my  moumfiul  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
Secretary  and  Director  of  the  Institution, 

JOSEPH  HENRY,  LL.  D., 

which  occurred  in  this  city  on  Monday,  May  13th,  at  12.10 
o'clock  p.  m. 

Professor  Jfiitirg  was  bom  in  Albany,  in  the  State  of  Jfew 
York,  December  17th,  1799,  He  became  Professor  of  Mathe- 
moMcs  in  the  Albany  Aca,demy  in  1826;  Professor  of  Jfat- 
ural  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  Jfew  Jersey,  cut  Princeton, 
in  1832;  and  was  elected  the  first  Secretary  and  Director  of 
the  SmMhsonian  Institution  in  1846. 

He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  fromrv 
Union  College  in  1829;  and  from,  Harvard  University  in 


1861. 
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He  was  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1849;  wa^  chosen  President  of 
the  United  States  Jfational  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1868 ; 
President  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington  in 
1871;  and  Chairman  oftheLightSouse  Board  of  the  United 
States  in  the  sam^  year;  the  Uust  three  positions  he  continiued 
to  fill  until  his  death. 

Professor  JfiBrtrg  made  contributions  to  science  in  eleo^ 
tricity,  electro-magnetism,  meteorology,  capillarity,  acous- 
tics, and  in  other  branches  of  physics  ;  he  published  valuable 
memoirs  in  the  transactions  of  various  learned  societies  of 
which  he  was  a  member;  and  devoted  thirty-two  years  of 
his  life  to  walking  the  Smithsonian  Institution  wha4>  its 
founder  intended  it  to  be,  an  efficient  instrument  for  the 


n» 


increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men. 


99 


M.  R.  Watte. 
Chanadlor  of  the  Snuihtonian  ItuHiution. 
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PROCEEDIISrGS 


OF  THE 


BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  13, 1878. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Events  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion was  held  tiiis  day  at  the  Institution,  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  under 
the  call  of  the  Chancellor,  for  the  purpose  of  making  suitable  ar- 
rangements for  the  obsequies  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry. 

Present:  The  Chancellor,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Hon.  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  Hon.  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  Hon.  Bobert  E.  Withers, 
Hon.  Hiester  Clymer,  Hon.  Jamjes  A.  Garfield,  Hon.  Peter 
Parker,  and  General  William  T.  Sherman. 

The  Chancellor  made  the  following  remarks:  « 

My  Brethren  of  the  Board  of  Regents:  I  have  asked 

70U  to  come  together  this  evening  not  to  take  action  upon  the 

great  loss  our  Institution  has  sustained,  but  to  consult  as  to  what 

may  best  be  done  to  pay  honor  to  all  that  is  mortal  of  the^  great 

and  good  man  who,  conceiving  what  Smithson  willed,  has  devoted 

his  life  to  making  the  bequest  of  our  benefactor  what  he  wished  it 

to  be,  an  instrument  '^for  the  increase  and  difiusion  of  knowledge 

among  men.'' 
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The  Chanoellor  stated  that  he  understood  that  the  family  of 
Professor  Henry  had  expressed  the  wish  that  the  Board  of 
Begents  should  make  all  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolvedy  That  the  Chancellor  be  directed  to  notify  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
t^vo  houses  of  Congress,  the  Greneral  of  the  Army,  the  Admiral 
of  the  Navy,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Light-House  Board,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Washington  Philosophical 
Society,  and  other  organizations  with  which  he  was  connected,  of 
the  death  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  and  to  invite  them  to 
attend  his  funeral. 

Resolvedy  That  the  funeral  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of 
May,  at  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  at  half  past 
four  o'clock  p.  M. 

Resolvedy  That  the  Regents  meet  at  the  Institution  on  Thursday 
next,  at  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body. 

Resolvedy  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  General  Shermak, 
Hon.  Peter  Parker,  and  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Institution,  be  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  funeral  ceremonies. 

Resolvedy  That  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  B^nts  be  held  on 
Friday  next,  17th  of  May,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  such  business  as  may  come  before  it. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 


THE  OBSEQUIES. 


The  funeral  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  took  place  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  Thurs- 
day, May  16,  1878.  The  services  were  in  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  interment  was  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery, 
Georgetown. 

The  arrangements  for  the  funeral  were  made  by  Greneral  WiL- 
MAM  T.  Shebman,  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  and  Professor  Spencer 
F.  BAiitD,  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  supervision  of  the  arrangements  at 
the  church  was  intrusted  to  General  Alexander  McCooe,  U.  S. 
Army.     The  pall-bearers  were — 

Mr.  Justice  Strong,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

William  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington. 

Admiral  John  Rodgers,  Superintendent  National  Observatory. 

General  Andrew  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  Engineer  U.  S.  Army. 

Joseph  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia. 

George  W.  Childb,  of  Philadelphia. 

General  Joseph  K.  Barnes,  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Army. 

Captain  Carlile  P.  Patterson,  Sup't  of  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

Greoeral  Orlando  M.  Poe,  member  of  U.  S.  Light-House  Board. 

Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  Sup't  U.  S.  Nautical  Almanac. 

Profess6r  Arnold  Guyot,  of  the  Collie  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  James  C.  Welling,  President  of  Columbian  University. 

A  few  intimate  friends  of  the  family,  the  Board  of  R^nts  and 

the  officers  and  attendants  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  met  at 

the  residence,  where  brief  services  were  held  at  four  o'clock,  con- 
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sisting  of  selections  of  Scripturey  hj  the  Bev.  Dr.  James  H. 
CxjTHBERT,  of  the  Fiist  Baptist  Churchy  and  prayer  by  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Byron  Sunderland,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  leading  officials  in  every  branch  of  the  Govemment,  men 
eminent  in  science,  in  literature,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  professional 
and  business  life,  assembled  at  the  church.  Among  them  were  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Secretary  of  State;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the 
Secretary  of  War;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior;  the  Postmaster  General;  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  the  General 
of  the  Army;  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy;  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States;  the  R^ents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution;  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy;  the  Clergy  of 
the  District;  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  represented  by  its 
officers  and  others;  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington;  the 
Alumni  of  the  Collie  of  New  Jersey ;  the  Trustees  of  the  Corcoran 
Art  Grallery;  the  Washington  National  Monument  Society;  the 
Examining  Corps  of  the  Patent  Office;  the  Superintendent  and 
Trustees  of  Public  Schools;  and  the  Td^raphic  Operators'  Assch 
ciation  of  Washington. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  vast  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers 
could  gain  access  to  the  church. 

The  services  in  the  church  were  b^un  with  Mendelssohn's 
anthem  Beati  Mortui,  which  was  impressively  sung  by  the  choir  of 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  of  first  Corinthians  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Sunderland;  prayer  was  ofiered  by  the  venerable  Charles 
Hodge,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.;  and  the  address  was  deliv^!ed 
by  the  Bev.  Samuel  S.  Mitchell,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  church  of 
which  Professor  Henry  became  a  member  when  he  removed  to 
Washington,  thirty  years  ago. 


PEATEE 


BY 


REV.  CHARLES  HODGE,  D.  D. 


Almighty  God,  wc  adore  Thee  as  iniinite  in  thy  being  and  per-, 
fecfcions,  as  the  breator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  as  the  Father  of 
the  spirits  of  all  men*  We  adore  Thee  as  the  rightful  and  absolute 
sovereign  of  the  universe,  governing  all  thy  creatures  and  all  their 
actions. 

We  confess  our  absolute  dependence  on  Thee  for  our  existence, 
our  faculties,  for  all  we  have,  all  we  hope.  We  acknowledge  our 
responsibility  to  Thee  for  our  character  and  conduct — for  all  we 
think,  or  do,  or  say.  We  humbly  confess  that  we  have  sinned 
against  Thee,  that  we  have  broken  thy  holy  law  times  and  ways 
without  number,  and  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  thy  favor. 

We  call  upon  all  that  is  within  us  to  bless  Thee,  that  Thou  hast 
not  left  our  apostate  race  to  perish  in  their  state  of  sin  and  misery, 
but  didst  give  thy  only  b^otten  Son  that  whosoever  believes  on 
Him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.  We  thank  Thee, 
O  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  given  us  thy  testimony  concerning  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  that  He  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  God  in 
fashion  as  a  man — the  wonderful — the  central  object  of  adoration 
to  the  intelligent  universe,  to  whom  every  knee  of  things  in  heaven, 
things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  must  bow.  We  thank 
Thee  that  Thou  hast  made  Him  the  light  of  the  world,  our  infalli- 
ble teacher  as  to  the  things  unseen  and  eternal;  that  He  is  the 
High  Priest  of  our  profession,  who  offered  Himself  unto  God  as 

a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  that  He  died  the  just  for  the 
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unjust,  and  redeemed  us  from  the  cniBe  of  the  law  by  being  made 
a  corse  for  us.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  promise  that  whosoever, 
renouncing  every  other  dependence,  trusts  simply  to  what  Christ 
is  and  what  Christ  has  done,  and  who  devotes  himself  to  his 
service,  shall  share  his  kingdom  and  glory.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  apply  to  men  the  redemption 
porchased  by  Christ,  without  which  all  else  had  been  in  vam. 

And  now,  O  Grod,  in  this  solemn  hour,  standing  as  we  now  do 
around  the  remains  of  our  illustrious  friend,  from  our  hearts  we 
bless  Thee  that  this  is  the  faith  in  which  he  was  nurtured,  the 
faith  which  molded  his  character,  controlled  his  life,  and  now 
illumines  his  tomb,  banishing  the  gloom  of  uncertainty  and  fear, 
and  making  the  grave  to  him  the  gate  of  heaven. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Grod,  that  Joseph  Henry  was  bom ;  that 
Thou  didst  endow  him  with  such  rare  gifls — intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual ;  that  Thou  didst  spare  him  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
enable  him  to  accomplish  so  much  for  the  increase  of  human  knowl- 
edge and  for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men ;  and  above  all,  that  Thou 
didst  hold  him  up  before  this  whole  nation  as  such  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  truth  that ''  moral  excellence  is  the  highest  dignity 
of  man/' 

We  would  remember  before  Thee  his  widow  and  daughters. 
He  gave  them  to  Thee.  They  are  safe  within  thy  arms.  Thou 
canst  give  the  peace  which  passes  all  understanding.  May  their 
father's  name  illumine  his  children's  path  through  life,  and  their 
father's  faith  sustain  their  souls  in  death. 

To  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  in  the  highest, 
world  without  end.    Amen. 
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"Know  tx  hot  that  thxbb  is  a  pszngx  Ain>  a  gbxat  man  fauuek  this  day 
IV  Ibsaiei.?*' 

These  words^  coming  down  through  the  centuries  from  the  mouth 
of  Israel's  King,  I  take  up  as  the  fittest  ones  with  which  to  open  my 
mouth  in  the  presence  of  all  that  is  not  already  immortal  of  Joseph 
Henry. 

Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this 
day?  And  yet  why  do  I  ask  the  question?  This  day,  this  hour, 
this  assemblage,  this  pageant,  so  unusual  and  so  illustrious  even  in 
this  world  of  death — these  are  my  answer  before  that  I  utter  a  word 
of  the  sublime  interrogatory. 

Yes !  the  nation's  capital  knows  that  a  prince  and  a  great  man 
has  fallen.  So  does  our  whole  country;  so  does  the  civilized  world. 
That  quick-footed  servant  which  years  ago  was  yoked  to  the  car  of 
human  progress  by  the  hands  whidi  have  now  forgotten  their  cun- 
ning,— the  swift  messenger  which  he  himself  lured  from  duty  in  the 
skies  unto  the  service  of  man, — this  messenger,  slower-winged,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  usual,  as  if  loath  to  tell  the  story,  has  already  run 
earth's  circuits  with  the  sad  news;  and  at  this  hour,  wherever 
scienoe  is  known,  or  learning  respected,  or  goodness  revered,  there 
are  those  who  clasp  hands  with  us  in  the  consciousness  of  a  great 
loss  and  in  the  communion  of  a  heartfelt  sorrow. 

You  will  not,  therefore^  blame  me,  I  am  sure,  my  hearers,  if,  in 

a  world  where  great  men  are  ever  scarce,  and  in  a  capital  dty 

which  better  perhaps  than  any  other  illustrates  the  truth  that  even 
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a  nation's  production  of  this  class  of  men^  its  noblest  wealthy  is  ever 
very  small, — you  will  not  blame  me  if,  under  these  circumstances, 
I  ask  you,  within  this  inner  circle  of  family  and  church  relation- 
ships, to  pause  and  meditate  upon  the  thought  that  in  the  great  man 
who  has  fallen  a  pure  and  noble  spirit  has  passed  from  the  commu- 
nion of  tl^e  Christian  Church  on  earth  to  the  communion  of  the 
diurch  triumphant  in  the  heavens. 

While  human  learning  and  science  are  pressing  forward  to  do 
honor  to  one  who  was  known  and  loved  as  a  leader,  I  come  in  the 
name  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  the  name  of  my  Saviour,  to 
place  upon  this  casket  a  simple  wreath  of  immortelles,  forming, 
weaving  the  words — Joseph  Henry,  the  Christian. 

He  was  such  in  his  disposition,  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  his 
mind.  ^'  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,'' 
is  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  essence  of 
Christianity  and  points  the  path  to  individual  discipleship. 

And  Professor  Henry  walked  this  path.  He  came  unto  the 
possession  of  this  essence.  Look  back,  I  pray  you,  through  the 
centuries.  Scrutinize  that  Life  which  is  the  life  of  the  world. 
Analyze  that  Mind  which  molds  the  ages,  which  is  world-regnant 
through  the  sceptre  of  the  Cross,  which  is  the  leaven  working  unto 
the  regeneration  of  earth  and  man.  What  is  it?  What  were  its 
leading  qualities?  How  is  it  difierentiated?  Purity,  simplicity, 
benevolence — these  were  its  characteristics;  these  formed  the  Christ 
mind ;  these  were  the  forces  by  which  it  impressed  itself  upon  the 
world  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  through  which  it  makes  itself  felt 
upon  the  world  of  to-day. 

Purity,  simplicity,  benevolence  I  A  purity  without  a  spot,  a 
simplicity  which  is  transparen<y  itself,  a  benevolence  wide  as  the 
sphere  of  human  want  and  as  limitiess  as  the  love  of  Heaven — this 
is  Qod  taking  shape  in  human  life ;  this  is  the  mind  of  Christ  trans- 
forming the  mind  of  the  world ;  this  is  the  new  creation,  the  redeemed 
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life,  the  ideal  man,  onto  which,  through  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Cross,  the  whole  creation  moves.  Upon  whatever  land  the  sun  of 
the  Grospel  rises,  there  these  moral  qualities  spring  up;  and  what- 
ever and  wherever  the  human  heart  which  is  touched  by  the  love 
of  Christ,  that  heart  becomes  Heaven's  soil  for  the  growth  of  this, 
which  is  Heaven's  life. 

Now,  Professor  Hekry  possessed  these  constituent  qualities  of 
the  Christian  mind,  and  possessed  them  in  a  degree  at  once  beautiful 
and  rare.  You  who  knew  him^  and  who  knew  him  well,  will  bear 
cheerful  witness  to  my  words.  He  was  simple  as  a  diild — without 
folds,  without  dissimulation,  without  guile.  He  was  not  smart,  as 
some  men  count  smartness.  Neither  was  his  Saviour.  Neither 
have  been  many  of  the  great  spirits  of  time.  His  mind  was  the 
crystal  depths  of  our  Northern  lakes, — not  the  noisy  course  of  the 
shallow  and  frothy  river. 

And  he  was  pwre,  Purel — we  lay  him  to  rest  to-day  without  a 
spot.  The  product  of  four-score  years  in  this  rough  world,  we  lift 
up  his  character  to-day  and  say,  "Behold  itl — the  freshness,  the 
purity,  the  stainlessness  of  childhood  are  yet  upon  it."  Grand,  is 
it  not,  and  comforting,  is  it  not,  my  hearers,  that  Grod  now  and  then 
builds  up  a  man  before  us  of  whom  we  can  say,  '^Look  upon  him; 
walk  round  about  him;  you  will  find  no  ugly  scar, — you  will  dis- 
cover no  running  sore."  Grand,  is  it  not,  and  comforting,  is  it  not, 
that  now  and  then,  in  this  world  of  smirched  reputations  and  dis- 
eased lives,  God  gives  us  a  whole  man — a  man  whom,  without  a 
blush,  we  can  lift  up  to  the  Great  Maker,  saying,  "Take  him  again; 
he  is  unharmed,  and  he  is  worthy  of  Thee." 

But  Professor  Henry  was  not  only  Christian  in  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  his  mind,  but  also  in  the  unselfish  aims  and  purposes  of 
his  life.  Christianity  is  not  a  quality  simply.  It  is  also  a  force, — 
a  force  which,  under  the  law  of  love,  works  unto  external  results, 
unto  a  reproduction  of  itself  in  the  world.     Here  again  the  Christ 
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is  perfection.  "I  came  not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve."  So  He 
announced  His  life-philosophy.  "Went  about  doing  good."  So 
history  stereotyped  that  life  itself.  A  manger  here,  and  a  cross 
there;  and  between  these  two,  and  binding  them  together,  a  span 
of  service — this  was  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  principle  in 
human  history; — this  was  the  Christ-life  giving  itself  for  the  life 
of  the  world. 

And  here  again  was  the  life  which  we  reverence, — the  life  of  a 
disciple.  Never  was  more  unselfish  service  rendered  by  man  than 
was  given  by  Professor  Henry.  Through  long  years,  and  under 
temptations  which  would  have  been  too  strong  for  the  ordinary 
man,  he  served  his  Institution  on  a  half-salary,  and  the  Grovemment, 
saving  it  tens  of  thousands,  on  no  salary  at  all.  And  the  lack 
here,  he  made  up  in  no  other  way.  Paying  for  not  a  half  of  it,  the 
,  Smithsonian  and  the  Grovemment  had  all  his  time, — all  his  service. 
He  used  not  his  high  position  as  a  watch-tower  for  the  discovery  of 
personal  opportunities.  He  grew  not  rich  on  a  small  salary.  And 
having  given  all  of  himself  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  the 
cause  of  science,  he  also,  as  freely  and  as  unselfishly,  gave  all  the. 
results  of  his  labor.  His  was  the  greater  part,  the  nobler  work,  to 
discover  principles.  He  lifted  up  this  force  of  nature  only  to  say 
to  \hR  inventor:  "Use  this  while  I  look  for  another."  And  then 
he  went  on  searching. 

So  he  lived ;  so  he  labored.  He  served  others ;  himself  he  did 
not  serve.  With  Agassiz,  he  could  have  said :  "I  have  not  time 
to  make  money."  Neither  had  he.  Grod  does  not  give  time  to 
such  men  for  such  a  purpose.  The  vision  of  the  true  life  and  the 
endless  glory  breaking  upon  such  minds  forbids  the  debasement. 
The  eyes  which  are  to  look  into  the  universe  for  the  generations 
must  not  have  the  death-weight  of  the  dollar  upon  their  lids. 

But  once  more.  Professor  Henry  was  a  Christian,  in  that  he 
held  as  his  pronounced  creed  the  truth  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
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of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^ — in  that  he  r^arded  these  as  a 
revelation  from  God. 

These  moral  qualities  to  which  I  have  alluded  were  not  in  him 
«o  much  natural  amiabUity,  nor  were  they  the  product  of  so  much 
culture.  They  were  the  inspiration  of  a  Christian  feith.  They 
were  moral  ends  aimed  at^  principles  chosen  for  life's  guidance, 
bj  one  who  believed  in  Grod,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has 
sent.  But  Sunday  last,  with  mind  as  dear  as  ever,  his  conversation 
hindered  only  by  his  rapidly-shortening  breath,  he  said  to  me :  "I 
have  not  given  much  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  theology;  possibly 
not  so  much  as  I  ought;  but  as  to  the  Christian  scheme  in  its  main 
outlines — that  there  is  one  God,  an  infinite  Spirit;  that  man  is 
made  up  of  body  and  soul;  that  there  is  an  immortal  life  for  man 
reaching  out  beyond  the  present  world ;  that  the  power  and  love 
of  Grod  are  brought  into  relation  with  the  weakness  and  sinfulness 
of  man  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — of  these  great  truths,  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  r^ard  the  system  whidi  teaches  them  as  rational  beyond 
any  of  the  opposing  theories  which  have  come  under  my*  view. 
Upon  Jesus  Christ -7- [and  here  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  his 
voice  broke  as  he  repeated  the  words] — upon  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
One  who,  for  Grod,  affiliates  himself  with  man  ^  upon  Him  I  rest 
my  faith  and  my  hope."  '  This  was  all  the  strength  of  the  dying 
man  allowed  him  to  utter;  but  that  it  was  not  a  casual  or  spasmodic 
utterance,  but  tl^  drift  of  liis  life-long  thought  and  the  faith  of  his 
calmest  moments,  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  hst  formal  letter  he 
ever  wrote,  and  which  is  now,  happily,  given  to  the  world.* 

So  our  friend  and  brother  lived  and  thought;  so  he  reasoned 
upon  the  mystery  of  the  universe;  and  so  he  came  to  rest  his  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality  upon  the  heavennsent  One,  who  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost  of  earth.  And  this  faith,  which  was  the 
product  of  his  ripest  thought  and  calmest  days,  was  his  support 

*  See  page  23. 
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and  consolation  in  the  supreme  hour.  It  was  a  rock  beneath  him 
when  the  cold  waves  of  the  d^k  river  dashed  upon  his  feet;  it 
was  a  pillow  of  rest  beneath  his  head  when  flesh  and  heart  failed 
him.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  revealer  of  Grod  and  Saviour 
of  man — this  anchor  he  had  cast  within  the  veil,  and  his  spirit  held 
firm  and  steady,  while  its  earthly  moorings  were  being  sundered  and 
its  fleshly  tabernacle  dissolved. 

But  once  more.  Professor  Henry  was  a  Christian,  in  that  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Christian  Church.  He 
emphasized  no  church-ism.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should. 
Only  narrow  minds,  only  little  souls,  do  this.  But  he  found  his 
chosen  spiritual  home  in  the  Presb}i;erian  Church,  and  while  he  laid 
no  stress  upon  any  one  of  her  peculiarities,  yet  in  all  loyalty,  and  in 
iJl  comfort,  he  abode  in  her  communion  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
So,  again,  the  great  man  witnessed  to  the  world  that  he  was  a 
follower  of  the  Saviour.  He  heard  the  voice  of  the  Christ  calling 
him  unto  confession;  and  he  obeyed.  His  heart  listened  to  the 
tender  accents  of  the  Crucified  One,  saying,  "  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  Me,"  and  in  glad  and  grateful  loyalty  he  reached  forth 
for  the  consecrated  emblems  of  the  broken  body  and  the  shed  blood. 

The  Church  was  not  too  narrow  for  Joseph  Henby,  as  it  has 
not  been  too  narrow  for  many  of  the  profouhdest  minds  and  noblest 
souls  of  the  ages.  And  his  example  teaches,  with  emphasis,  what 
many  of  us  knew  before — that  in  the  Church,  as  in  the  State,  it  is 
not  always  the  largest  man  who  requires  the  most  room. 

But  I  must  not  detain  you.  These — that  he  possessed  the  mind 
of  Christ;  that  in  the  aims  and  purposes  of  his  life  he  was  like 
unto  the  Master;  that  his  faith  of  immortality  was  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  Grod,  and  that  he  lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
Christian  Church — these  are  my  reasons,  and  these  my  justification^ 
for  pressing  through  the  illustrious  throng  which  surrounds  it,  to 
place  upon  this  casket  this  simple  wreath — Joseph  Henry,  thb 
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Christlaj^.  And  while  I  do  this^  I  must  believe  that  there  is  a 
world  wider,  grander,  crystalline  above  this  one,  in  the  eyes  of 
which  my  offering  will  not  be  counted  the  meanest  or  the  smallest 
of  those  which  crowd  and  crown  this  bier  to-day.  Methinks,  even 
as  human  hands,  after  the  funeral,  select  from  all  the  floral  offerings 
some  few  choice  ones  which  they  may  embalm  and  preserve,  so  will 
angel  hands,  after  that  the  world  has  paid  its  honors  to-day,  culling 
over  all  the  offerings  which  have  been  laid  upon  this  princely  bier, 
select  the  simple  token  that  I  now  place  upon  it,  and  hang  high  up 
upon  Heaven's  walls,  this  fragrant  and  imperishable  symbol — 
^'Joseph  Henry,  the  Christian.*'  For,  my  hearers,  whether 
there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail  ;*  and  whether  there  be  knowledge, 
it  shall  vanish  away;  but  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, — these  endure; 
and  character  is  the  man  forever  and  forever. 

Two  voices  sound  out  from  this  occasion,  as  its  highest  inspiration 
and  noblest  lesson.  First,  a  pure  heart,  a  good  life — a  heart 
touched  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  a  life  bowing  in  loyalty  to 
him, — these  easily  unite  the  profoundest  thought  and  the  simplest 
faith.  We  hear  much  about  the  conflict  between  science  and 
religion,  chiefly,  we  must  believe,  from  those  who  are'  young  in 
science  or  ignorant  of  religion ;  but,  in  reality,  there  is  no  neoessaiy 
clashing.  Obedience,  diaracter, — this  is  the  amalgam  which  easily 
and  forever  unites  the  two. 

Secondly,  how  beautifully  the  truth  and  fact  of  human  immor- 
tality supplements  and  crowns  the  human  life  I  The  career  of 
earth,  imperfect  as  it  must  always  be,  demands  the  hypothesis  of  a 
future  existence,  and  from  this  hypothesis  receives  completeness 
and  symmetry— 

"Even  as  the  arches  of  the  bridge 
Are  rounded  In  the  stream." 

That  great  mind,  clear,  strong,  vigorous  on  Sunday  noon,  is  it  at 
an  end  now?    Is  it  nothing,  now?    Is  it  dispersed  through  the 
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universal  all,  now?  Then  are  man's  works  greater  than  man 
himself!  Then  are  the  Pyramids  grander  than  their  builders! 
Then  it  were  better  to  be  a  Yosemite  pine  than  a  Joseph  Henry  ! 
But  the  truth  of  human  immortality  forbids  this  supposition  of 
debasement,  and  speaks  the  truth  which  our  hearts  crave,  and 
which  our  minds  demand,  as  the  necessary  supplement  of  the 
interrupted  human  career. 

Yesl  we  shall  see  him  again.  In  a  land  that  is  fairer  thao 
day! — in  the  full  possession  and  active  exercise  of  those  mental 
powers  which  have  been  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  earth, 
shall  we  see  him; — see  him  as  along  the  pathway  of  an  unending 
progress,  and  amid  the  ever-rising,  ever-thickening  glories  of  the 
universe,  he  makes  his*  way  upward  and  unto  the  infinite  goal, 
"lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise."  The  sublime  creation  of  God 
which  we  have  known  as  Joseph  Henry  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  an  endless  life. 

"Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  IVom  all  beside; 
And  we  shall  know  him  when  we  meet." 

Till  then,  reverent  philosopher,  humble  Christian,  noble  man,-~ 
farewell  and  farewell  I 


LETTER   OF 

PROFESSOR  HENRY, 

■ 

REFERRED    TO    IN    THE    FOREGOING    ADDRESS. 


Smithsonian  Institution,  April  12, 1878. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Patterson  :  We  have  been  expecting  to  see 
you,  from  day  to  day,  for  two  weeks  past,  thinking  that  you  would 
be  called  to  Washington  to  give  some  information  as  to  the  future 
of  our  finances  and  the  possibility  of  resuming  specie  payment. 

I  commenced,  on  two  occasions,  to  write  to  you,  but  found  so 
much  difficulty  in  the  use  of  my  hand,  in  the  way  of  holding  a 
pen,  that  I  gave  up  the  attempt. 

The  doctors  say  that  I  am  gradually  getting  better.  Dr. 
Mitchell  gave  me  a  visit  on  his  going  South  and  on  his  return. 
His  report  was  favorable,  but  I  still  suffer  a  good  deal  from  oppres- 
sion in  breathing. 

I  have  learned  with  pleasure  that and  yourself  intend  to 

go  to  Europe  this  summer.  Travel  is  the  most  agreeable  way  of 
obtaining  cosmopolitan  knowledge,  and  it  is  probable  that  events 
of  great  importance  will  transpire  in  the  East  within  a  few  months. 
You  will  have  subjects  of  interest  to  occupy  your  attention. 

I  have  also  learned  that is. to  be  married  next  month;  and 

we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  a  visit  from  him  and  his  bride,  when 
they  go  upon  their  wedding  tour. 

|We  live  in  a  universe  of  change:  nothing  remains  the  same 
from  one  moment  to  another,  and  each  moment  of  recorded  time 
has  its  separate  history.  We  are  carried  on  by  the  ever-changing 
events  in  the  line  of  our  destiny,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  are 
always  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  its  beginning. 
Hbw  short  the  space  between  the  two  cardinal  points  of  an  earthly 
career! — the  point  of  birth  and  that  of  death;  and  yet  what  a 
universe  of  wonders  is  presented  to  us  in  our  rapid  flight  through 
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this  space  I  How  small  the  wisdom  obtained  by  a  single  life  in  its 
passage,  and  how  small  the  known,  when  compared  with  the 
unknown,  by  the  accumulation  of  the  millions  of  lives,  through 
the  art  of  printing,  in  hundreds  of  years!  How  many  questions 
press  themselves  upon  us  in  the  contemplations  whence  come  we, 
whither  are  we  going,  what  is  our  final  destiny,  the  object  of  our 
creation? 

What  mysteries  of  unfathomable  depths  environ  us  on  every 
side !  But,  after  all  our  speculations,  and  an  attempt  to  grapple 
with  the  problem  of  the  universe,  the  simplest  conception  which 
explains  and  connects  the  phenomena  is  that  of  the  existence  of  one 
Spiritual  Being — infinite  in  wisdom,  in  power,  and  all  divine  per- 
fections, which  exists  always  and  everywhere — which  has  created 
us  with  intellectual  faculties  sufficient,  in  some  degree,  to  compre- 
hend His  operations  as  £hey  are  developed  in  Nature  by  what  is 
called  "Science." 

This  Being  is  unchangeable,  and,  therefore.  His  operations  are 
always  in  accordance  with  the  same  laws,  the  conditions  being  the 
same.  Events  that  happened  a  thousand  years  ago  will  happen 
again  a  thousand  years  to  come,  provided  the  condition  of  existence 
is  the  same.  Indeed,  a  universe  not  governed  by  law  would  be  a 
universe  w;ithout  the  evidence  of  an  intellectual  director. 

In  the  scientific  explanation  of  physical  phenomena,  we  assume 
the  existence  of  a  principle  having  properties  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effects  which  we  observe;  and  when  the  principle  so  assumed 
explains,  by  logical  deductions  from  it,  all  the  phenomena,  we  call 
it  a  theory.  Thus,  we  have  the  theory  of  light,  the  theory  of  elec- 
tricity, &c.  There  is  no  proof,  however,  of  the  truth  of  these 
theories,  except  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  they  are 
invented  to  account  for. 

This  proof,  however,  is  sufficient  in  any  case  in  which  every  fact 
is  fully  explained,  and  can  be  predicted  when  the  conditions  are 
known.  In  accordance  with  this  scientific  view,  on  what  evidence 
does  the  existence  of  a  creator  rest? 

First.  It  is  one  of  the  truths  best  established  by  experience  in 
my  own  mind,  that  I  have  a  thinking,  willing  prirusiple  within  me, 
capable  of  intellectual  activity  and  of  moral  feeling. 
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Second.  It  is  equally  clear  to  me  that  you  have  a  similar  spiritual 
principle  within  yourself,  since  when  I  ask  you  an  intelligent  ques- 
tion you  give  me  an  intellectual  answer.    ' 

Third.  When  I  examine  the  operations  of  Nature,  I  find  every- 
where through  them  evidences  of  intellectual  arrangements,  of 
contrivances  to  reach  definite  ends,  precisely  as  I  find  in  the  opera- 
tions of  man;  and  hence  I  infer  that  these  two  classes  of  operations 
are  results  of  similar  intelligence. 

Again,  in  my  own  mind,  I  find  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
good  and  evil.  These  ideas,  then,  exist  in  the  universe,  and,  there- 
fore, form  a  basis  of  our  ideas  of  a  moral  universe.  Furthermore, 
the  conceptions  of  good  which  are  found  among  our  ideas  associated 
with  evil,  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  Being  of  infinite  perfections, 
like  that  which  we  denominate  "Grod."  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
conscious  of  having  such  evil  thoughts  and  tendencies  that  we  can- 
not associate  ourselves  with  a  Divine  Being,  who  is  the  Director  and 
the  Grovemor  of  all,  or  even  call  upon  Him  for  mercy,  without  the 
intercession  of  One  who  may  affiliate  himself  with  us. 

I  find,  my  dear  Mr.  Patterson,  that  I  have  drifted  into  a  line 
of  theological  speculation;  and  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
what  I  have  written  may  be  logical  or  orthodox,  I  have  inflicted 
it  upon  you. 

Please  excuse  the  intrusion,  and  believe  me,  as  ever. 

Truly  yours, 

Joseph  Henry. 
Mr.  Joseph  Patterson, 

Philadelphia. 
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SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  17, 1878. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion was  held  this  day  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M. 

Present:  The  Chancellor,  Chief  Justice  Watte,  Hon.  Hannibal 
Hamun,  Hon.  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  Hon.  Robert  E.  Withers, 
Hon.  Hibbter  Clymer,  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Maclean,  Hon.  Peter  Parker,  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  General 
William  T.  Sherman,  President  Noah  Porter. 

Greneral  Garfield  was  requested  to  a6t  as  Secretary. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chancellor,  a  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Maclean  for  Divine  guidance  of  the  R^ents  in  their  present 
deliberations. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
hereby  express  their  profound  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Prdfessor 
Joseph  Henry,  late  Secretary  of  this  Institution,  and  tender  to 
the  famUy  of  the  deceased  their  sympathy  for  their  great  and 
irreparable  loss. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of  the  long-continued,  faithful, 

and  unselfish  services  of  Joseph  Henry,  our  late  Secretary,  there 

be  paid  to  his  widow  the  same  sum  to  which  he  would  have  been 

entitled,  as  salary,  for  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  that  the 

Secretary  be  directed  to  make  payment  to  her  for  the  amount 

thereof  monthly. 
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3.  Resolved,  That  Mrs.  Henrt  be  informed  of  this  action  of 
the  Boards  and  the  desire  of  the  B^nts  that  she  will  continue  the 
occupancy  of  the  apartments  now  in  her  use  for  such  period,  during 
the  remainder  of  this  year^  as  may  suit  her  convenience. 

4.  Reaolvedy  That  a  committee  be  appointed  who  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  this  Board  at  its  next  annual  meeting  a  sketch  of  the 
life,  character,  and  public  services  of  the  late  lamented  Secretary, 
which  shall  be  entered  upon  the  records. 

5.  Beaolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  be 
requested  to  make  arrangements  for  a  public  commemoration  in 
honor  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  of  such  a  character 
and  at  such  a  time  as  they  may  determine. 

The  Chancellor  appointed  as  the  special  committee  under  the 
fourth  resolution,  President  PorI^er,  Dr.  Gray,  and  Dr.  Maclean. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Besolvedj  That  the  Chancellor  prepare  a  suitable  notice  of  the 
death  of  Professor  Henry,  to  be  sent  to  foreign  establishments  in 
correspondence  with  the  Institution.     -    -    - 

The  Board  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  16, 1879. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion was  held  this  day  in  the  Bents'  room,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  The  Chancellor,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Hon.  William, 
A.  Wheeler,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Aaron 
A.  Sargent,  Hon.  Robert  E.  Withers,  Hon.  James  A. 
Garfield,  Hon.  Hiester  Clymer,  Dr.  John  Maclean,  Dr. 
Asa  Gray,  Dr.  Henry  Copp£e,  Hon.  Peter  Parker,  President 
Noah  Porter,  General  William  T.  Sherman,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird. 
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Dr.  Parker^  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  presented 
a  report  in  relation  to  the  duty  imposed  on  them  by  the  fiflh 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  May 
17,  1878,  ^'to  make  arrangements  for  a  public  commemoration  in 
honor  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Institution."  The  Committee 
had  held  numerous  meetings,  the  minutes  of  which  were  read,  and 
the  arrangements  had  finally  been  made  as  follows: 

The  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  HouSe  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Thursday  evening,  16th  of  January,  1879. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  supported  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  will  preside  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Senate 
and  House  wit!  take  part  in  the  exercises. 

1.  Opening  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  James  McCosh,  President  of 
Princeton  College. 

2.  Address  by  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  one  of  the  Regents. 

3.  Address  by  Hon.  Robert  E.  Withers,  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  one  of  the  Regents. 

4.  Address  by  Professor  Asa  Gray,  of  Harvard  University, 
and  one  of  the  Regents. 

5.  Address  by  Professor  William  B.  Rogers,  of  Boston. 

6.  Address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  one  of  the  Regents. 

7.  Address  by  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Cox,  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

8.  Address  by  General  William  T.  Sherman,  one  of  the 
Regents. 

9.  Concluding  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland,  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate. 

By  authority  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  reserved  seats  will  be 
provided  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  the  following  bodies  with 
which  Professor  Henry  was  associated: 
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1.  The  Begents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  orators 
of  the  evenings  who  will  meet  in  the  room  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

2.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

3.  The  Washington  Philosophical  Society. 

4.  The  Light-House  Board,  who  will  meet  in  the  room  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

5.  The  Alumni  Association  of  Princeton  College. 

6.  The  trustees  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 

7.  The  Washington  Monument  Association,  who  will  meet  in 
the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sargent,  the  action  of  the  .committee  was 
approved. 

On  motion  of  General  Garfield,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Begents  assemble  on  Thursday 
evening  next  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  in  the  Speaker's  room  at 
the  Capitol,  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  attend  the  exercises  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry. 

On  motion  of  Greneral  Garfield,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Chancellor  be  empowered  to  act  for  the  Board 
of  Begents  in  making  the  final  arrangements  for  the  memorial 
exercises. 

President  Porter,  from  the  special  committee  appointed  at  the 
last  meeting,  under  the  fourth  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board,  to 
'^  prepare  a  sketch  of  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of 
Professor  Henry,"  made  a  report  that  Dr.  Gray  had  been  selected 
by  the  committee  to  prepare  the  eulogy  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Begents,  and  that  it  would  form  part  of  the  exercises  at  the  public 
commemoration  at  the  Capitol. 
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Washington,  D,C.,  January  16, 1879. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  was  held  this  daj  at  half 
past  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  in  the  room  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  Regents  proceeded  in  a 
body  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  attend  the 
public  exercises  in  honor  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


On  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  Memorial  Services  were  held 
in  the  Capitol,  the  following  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of 
R^ents,  with  reference  to  the  preparation  of  a  Memorial  Volume, 
in  commemoration  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry. 

Washingtoj^,  D.C,  January  17, 1879. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  was  held  this  day  in  the 
Regent's  room  at  half  past  nine  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  The  Chancellor,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Hon.  Aaron 
A.  Sargent,  Hon.  Robert  E.  Wither3,  Hon.  James  A. 
Garfield,  Hon.  Hiester  Clymer,  Hon.  Peter  Parker,  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Maclean,  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  Professor  Henry  Copp6e, 
President  Noah  Porter^^  General  William  T.  Sherman,  and 
the  Secretary,  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird. 

The  subject  of  the  publication  of  the  eulogies  on  Professor 
Henry,  together  with  an  account  of  his  scientific  writings,  &c., 
was  discussed,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Maclean,  it  was 

Besolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  shall  be  one,  to  prepare  a 
memorial  of  Professor  Henry,  to  include  in  a  separate  volume  of 
the  Smithsonian  series  such  biographies  and  notices  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Institution  as  may  be  considered  by  them  worthy 
of  preservation  and  publication. 
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The  Chancellor  appointed  Messrs.  Gray,  Parker,  and  Baird 
as  the  committee. 

The  Chancellor  then  stated  that  any  remarks  the  Regents  desired 
to  make  in  relation  to  Professor  Henry  were  in  order. 

Dr.  Parker  addressed  the  Board  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chancellor  and  Fellow-Regents:  We  are  making 
history,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  that  shall  remain  upon  its 
page,  in  memory  of  Joseph  Henry,  our  beloved  and  lamented 
friend  and  Secretary,  when  we,  like  him,  shall  have  passed  from 
earth.  Many  have  already  pronounced  his  eulogy  and  set  forth  his 
rare  talents  and  influence  upon  the  world,  and  I  need  not,  and 
could  not,  were  1  to  attempt  it,  add  to  your  appreciation  of 
Professor  Henry,  his  life  and  character,  as  a  friend,  scientist,  and 
christian,  the  highest  tjrpe  of  man. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  and  happily  associated  with  him  in  many  ways;  for 
ten  years  as  a  Regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  during  all  that  period  our 
intercourse  has  been  frequent  and  intimate.  /  have  never  knovm  a 
more  excellent  man. 

His  memory  has  been  much  on  my  mind  since  he  left  us,  and  I 
often  find  myself  inquiring  how  he  and  others  like  him  are  occupied 
now.  His  connection  with  time  is  severed,  but  his  existence  con- 
tinues. When  I  recall  the  names  of  Professors  Franklin  Bache, 
Charles  G.  Page,  Louis  Agassiz,  and  Joseph  Henry,  and 
others  of  similar  intellect  and  virtue,  I  find  myself  asking  the 
question.  Are  to  them  all  consciousness  and  thought  suspended  by 
separation  from  the  body?  I  am  reluctant  to  come  to  such  conclu- 
sion.    But  this  I  know,  the  Infinite  Father^s  ways  are  right. 

It  seems  most  providential  that  Professor  Henry  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  strength  to  give  in  person  his  last  words,  a  priceless 
l^acy,  to  the  National  Academy  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
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ington^  in  April,  and  through  that  association  to  the  civilized  and 
scientific  worlds;  I  refer  to  his  sentiment  "that  moral  excellence 
ia  the  highest  dignity  of  man  J'  The  loftiest  talents  and  highest 
attainments  without  this  are  deficient  in  that,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  wise  men  and  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  is  of  greatest  worth. 
Was  there  ever  a  man  from  whom  the  sentiment  could  come  with 
better  grace? 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed,  and  I  do  not  regard  it  extrava- 
gant, that  the  letter  addressed  by  Professor  Henry  to  his  friend 
Joseph  Patterson,  emanating  from  such  a  mind,  sv^  a  Tnan^  at 
the  close  of  a  protracted  life  of  singular  distinction,  was  worth  a 
man's  lifetime  to  produce.  It  has  probably  been  read  by  millions, 
in  various  languages,  and  will  be  by  future  generations. 

Professor  Henry  was  not  only  a  man  of  science,  a  discoverer  of 
nature's  laws  and  forces,  but  a  sincere  believer  in  God  their  Author 
and  in  his  atoning  Son.  To  quote  his  language :  "  We  are  conscious 
of  having  evil  thoughts  and  tendencies  that  we  cannot  associate 
ourselves  with  a  Divine  Being,  who  is  the  Director  and  Governor 
of  all,  or  even  call  upon  him  for  mercy,  without  the  intercession  of 
One  who  may  affiliate  himself  with  us." 

Let  me  quote  from  the  prayer  offered  at  his  obsequies,  and  to 
which  we  repeat  our  sincere  Amen;  the  lips  that  uttered  it,  in  less 
than  one  short  month  were  silent  in  death,  and  the  two  remarkable 
men.  Professors  Joseph  Henry  and  Charles  Hodge,  closely 
united  in  life  were  not  long  divided  by  death :  "We  thank  Thee, 
O  God,  that  Joseph  Henry  was  bom ;  that  Thou  didst  endow 
him  with  such  rare  gifts,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual;  that 
Thou  didst  spare  him  to  a  good  old  age,  and  enable  him  to  accom- 
plish so  much  for  the  increase  of  human  knowledge  and  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  above  all  that  Thou  didst  hold  him 
up. before  this  whole  nation  as  such  a  conspicuous  illastration  of 
the  truth  that  moral  excellence  is  the  highest  dignity  of  man." 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Maclean,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of  K^ents  be  presented 
to  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the  memorial  services  held  in  the 
United  States  Capitol  on  the  16th  of  January,  in  honor  of  the  late 
Professor  Henry,  and  that  thej  be  requested  to  furnish  copies  of 
iheir  remarks  on  that  occasion. 


PAET   II. 


MEMORIAL  EXERCISES  AT  THE  CAPITOL. 
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MEMORIAL  EXERCISES 

IN  BOXOR  OF 

JOSEPH   HENET. 

HELD   IN  THE   HALL  OF  THE   HOUSE  OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

On  Thursday  Evening^  January  16^  1879. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

PUBLIC  C50MMEMORATION  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  LATE  JOSEPH  HENRY. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1878,  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  executive 
committee  to  make  arrangements  for  a  public  commemoration  in 
honor  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  of  such  character  and 
at  such  time  and  place  as  they  might  determine. 

The  committee  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  in 
conformity  with  the  above  action  the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  unanimoiLsly  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the 
9th  and  10th  of  December,  1878: 

Reaolvedy  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  take  part 
in  the  services  to  be  observed  on  Thursday  evening,  January  l6, 
1879,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Joseph  Henry,  late  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Regents 
thereof,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Senators  and  Members  will  assem- 
ble on  that  evening  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  supported  by  the  Speaker 

of  the  House,  to  preside  on  that  occasion. 
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In  accordance  with  the  forgoing  resolution,  the  services  will  be 
held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  Thursday,  the 
16th  of  January,  1879,  at  eight  p.  m.,  which  the  public  are  invited 
to  attend. 

Peter  Parker, 
John  Maclean, 
William  T.  Sherman, 
Executive  Oommittee  of  the  Board  ofBegenU. 
Washington,  January  6, 1879. 
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Hall  of  the  House  of  Bepresentattves,  1 
of  tub  United  States,  j 

Thursday  Evening,  January  16, 1879. 

In  aooordance  with  the  arrangements  made  by  order  of  Cpngress^ 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  House,  and  were  called  to  order  at 
eight  o'clock  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  RAjn>ALL,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  President  with  members  of  the  Cabinet  occupjing 
front  seats  on  the  right  and  the  Chief-Justice  with  associate  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  corresponding  seats  on  the  left.  The  Speaker 
adhounced  briefly  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  then  handed  the 
gavel  to  the  Hon.  William  A.  Wheeler,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  who  thereupon  presided  on  the  occasion,  sup- 
ported by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 


PEATEE 


BY 


REV.  JAMES  McCOSH.  D.  D. 


O  God,  we  look  up  and  by  faith  we  behold  Thee  as  the  Infinite 
and  the  Perfect  One;  almighly  in  power,  unerring  in  wisdom, 
inflexible  in  justice,  spotless  in  holiness,  and  with  thy  tender  mer- 
cies over  all  thy  works;  our  Maker,  our  Preserver,  our  Redeemer, 
our  Sanctifier,  our  Judge,  our  exceeding  great  reward. 

We  adore  Thee  as  a  Spirit;  and  we  would  worship  Thee  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  We  adore  Thee  as  light,  and  we  would  walk  in  that 
light.  We  adore  Thee  as  love,  and  we  would  dwell  and  rejoice  in 
that  love.  We  bless  and  praise  Thee  as  the  creator  of  all  things; 
and  we  would  see  and  acknowledge  Thee  in  all  thy  works.  All 
the  powers  of  nature  are  thine;  light  and  heat  and  attraction  are 
thine;  they  obey  thy  will,  and  fulfill  thy  pleasure,  and  accomplish 
thy  end.  Thou  sayest  unto  them  go,  and  they  go;  come,  and  they 
come;  do  this,  and  they  do  it.  ' 

O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works;  in  wisdom  hast  Thou 
made  them  all.  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.  We  bless  Thee, 
because  Thou  didst  make  man  after  thine  image,  taught  him  more 
than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  made  him  wiser  than  the  fowls  of 
heaven,  and  capable  of  so  far  knowing  Thee,  and  believing  Thee, 
and  loving  Thee.  We  cannot  indeed  with  our  finite  minds  com- 
prehend Thee  in  thy  amplitude.  Who  can  by  searching  find  out 
God?  Who  can  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection?  But 
being  in  thy  likeness  we  can  know  Thee  in  part,  and  sufficiently 
to  call  forth  our  admiration  and  our  affection ;  we  feel  the  behold- 
ing of  thy  glory  to  be  the  highest  contemplation  in  which  we  can 
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engage;  and  the  more  we  know,  we  adore  Thee  and  love  Thee 
the  more.  No  man  indeed  can  find  out  the  work  which  Grod  doeth 
from  the  beginning  unto  the  end;  yet  thy  intelligent  creatures  can 
behold  thy  working,  and  understand  the  invisible  things  of  Grod 
from  the  things  that  are  made. 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  the  high  gifts  with  which  Thou  didst 
so  plentifully  endow  thy  servant,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  humanity  we  meet  this  evening  to  commemorate.  We 
praise  Thee  because  Thou  didst  put  wisdom  into  his  inward  parts, 
and  give  understanding  to  his  heart,  so  that  he  applied  himself  to 
seek  out  and  to  reach  knowledge  and  the  reasons  of  things.  We 
bless  Thee  because  he  was  enabled  to  throw  light  on  that  which 
God  doeth,  on  those  things  which  are  forever,  and  those  things  to 
which  no  man  can  add  and  from  which  no  one  can  take  away. 

We  exalt  Thee  because  mankind  have  been  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  discoveries  of  the  departed  in  order  to  make  knowledge 
to  pass  to  and  fro  all  over  the  earth,  and  to  add  to  the  intelligence, 
the  wealth,  and  the  comfort  of  thy  creatures.  We  pray  Thee  to 
raise  up  other  great  and  good  men  who,  in  like  spirit,  will  carry  on 
the  work  in  which  he  was  so  honorably  engaged. 

We  pray  for  his  widow  and  for  his  family,  whom  he  so  loved ; 
that  the  prayers  he  offered  for  them  when  on  earth  may  return  in 
the  richest  blessings  from  heaven  and  from  earth  upon  their  heads 
and  upon  their  hearts. 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  because  Thou  didst  bestow  on  him  not 
only  gifts,  but  graces,  faith,  and  humility,  and  integrity  and  love. 
We  rejoice  that  we  can  this  day  contemplate  so  pleasantly  his  char- 
acter; that  we  can  cherish  the  remembrance  of  him  as  of  a  man 
of  high  aims  and  lofty  purpose,  devoting  his  life  to  the  cause  of 
science  and  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind. 

We  bless  Thee  for  that  faith  in  Christ  which  supported  him  in 
life,  and  for  that  hope  that  cheered  him  in  death,  and  that  we  can 
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believe  that  he  is  still  occupied  in  thy  service^  and  that  now^  in  a 
clearer  light,  he  is  doing  nobler  work  than  he  performed  on  earth. 
We  rgoioe  this  day  because  by  his  profession  and  by  his  con- 
sistent walk  and  conversation  he  gave  such  evidence  that  he  was 
truly  a  follower  of  Christ  and  led  by  the  sanctifying  Spirit.  May 
we  all  be  enabled  to  follow  his  good  example,  trusting  like  him  in 
Thee,  and  giving  praise  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost:  Amen. 


/ 


ADDRESSES. 


The  Vice-Pkesedent.  The  first  address  in  the  order  of  exer- 
cises was  to  have  been  delivered  by  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  a 
Senator  from  Maine^  and  a  R^nt  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Mr.  'ELamlln  having  been  appointed  one  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  remains  of  the  late  Gustave 
Schleicher^  late  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
before  leaving  requested  that  I  should  read  the  remarks  which  he 
would  have  submitted  in  person  if  present;  which  the  Chair  will 
now  proceed  to  do. 

ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  HANIHBAL  HAMLm. 


HiBTOBT  teaches  us  that  in  every  age  and  country  of  the  civilized 
world  homage  has  been  paid  by  the  living  to  the  illustrious  dead. 
In  all  time  art  has  been  invoked  to  preserve  the  form  and  features 
of  the  great  and  the  good.  Monuments  of  bronze,  of  marble,  and  of 
granite  have  been  erected  and  dedicated  to  their  memory.  In  the 
wisdcHD  of  this  the  judgment  of  mankind  has  concurred.  It  is  a 
custom  honored  in  the  observance. 

The  learned  and  incorruptible  judge,  with  a  mind  stored  with 
legal  knowledge,  who  dispenses  justice  with  an  even  balance,  alike 
to  the  elevated  and  the  lowly,  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the  heroic  and 
able  commander  of  armies,  who  has  contributed  largely  in  founding 
or  preserving  the  institutions  of  his  country;  and  the  statesman 
aod  the  executive  officer  who  respectively  frame  and  execute  the 
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laws  of  the  nation,  so  that  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber'' shall  be  promoted  ^d  the  ^in^ividual  rights  of  every  citizen, 
however  humble,  shall  be  luUyprotectM,  are  all,  whether  living  or 
dead,  entitled  to  the  homage  of  their  countrymen.  But  he  who 
like  Professor  Henry,  through  a  long  life  of  unwearying  labor  and 
research,  has  drawn  from  science  her  hidden  treasures ;  has  enlarged 
the  dominion  of  mind  over  matter,  and  made  the  forces  of  nature 
contribute  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  man — whose  genius  origi- 
nated the  great  idea  that  in  its  perfection  has  put  a  girdle  of  com- 
munication around  the  earth,  which  acts  with  the  speed  of  thought 
and  brings  distant  parts  of  the  world  into  instant  intercourse;  who, 
by  "the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,''  has  assisted  in  raising 
the  world  to  a  higher  plane  and  given  a  broader  value  to  thought, 
knowledge,  and  action;  who -has- made -it  wiser  and  better  that  he 
lived,  is  entitled  to  the  honor  and  undissembled  homage  of  mankind. 

The  usefulness  and  distinguished  achievements  of  Professor 
Henry  are  limited  by  no  national  boundaries,  but  are  co-extensive 
with  civilization  itself;  and  his  name  -Will  be  .perpetuated  and 
remembered  wherever  science  is  cultivated  or  knowledge  is  cher- 
ished. We  pause  then,  as  we  are  borne  along  by  the  tide  and 
onward  current  of  human  life,  to  pay  a  just  and  fitting  tribute  to 
the  eminent  life,  character,  and  services  of  Professor  Henry;  and 
we  can  but  be  reminded  of  the  marked  parallel  which  he  furnishes 
in  many  respects  to  the  distinguished  philosophers  of  the  early 
republics. 

But  of  his  triumphs  and  distinction  in  science,  specifically,  it  is  not 
within  my  province  to  speak :  that  duty  will  be  most  successfully 
discharged  by  the  learned  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  have  been  officially  connected  with  others 
in  framing  and  enacting  the  organic  law  which  created  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Thus  I  became  early  acquainted  with  Professor 
Henry,  and  in  a  long  intercourse  of  years  from  then  until  the  time 
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of  his  deoease,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasant  memory  that  no  word,  or 
thought^  or  deed  ever  marred  the  harmony  of  that  association.  To 
Professor  Henky  must  be  awarded  the  credit  for  what  has  been 
done  by  the  Smithsonian.  Institution  in  science  and  the  ^^ diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men.''  It  was.  his  mind  that  conceived  th^ 
plan  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  object  designed  by  Mr. 
Smithson,  and  steadily,  with  a  zeal  that  never  faltered,  with  per- 
sistent toil  that  hardly  knew  a  limit,  he  pressed  on  in  his  noble 
work  until  the  Institution  under  his  inspirations  stands  to-day 
recognized  and  acknowledged  as  among  the  first  of  a  like  character 
in  the  world.  There  were  times  when  a  change  was  sought  and 
earnestly  urged  in  the  scope,  mode,  and  manner  in  which  the  Insti- 
tution should  be  conducted.  But  the  wiser  plans  and  wiser  counsels 
of  Professor  B£NBY  prevailed,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  now  no 
ruthless  hand  would  substantially  change  them.  The  test  of  time 
has  fully  established  and  vindicated  }xis  wisdom. 

Professor  Henry  was  distinguished  in  ah  eminent  degree  for  his 
dignity  of  character  and  rare  modesty*  To  those  who  knew  him 
well  and  intimately  be  was  always  unassuming,  speaking  never  of 
himself  or  his  great  achievements.  He  appeared  in  his  pdssession 
and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  as  Newton  said  of  himself,  like 
a  child  upon  the  sea-shore^  picking  here  and  there  a  grain  of  sa^id^ 
while  a  vast  and  unexplored  ocean  was  before  him. 

Though  gifted  with  knowledge  vast^  varied^  and  profound,  he 
exemplified  and  illustrated  the  maxim  of  the  poet — ''Of  their  own 
merits  modest  men  are  dumb."  His  dignity  and  modesty  were 
unerring  marks  of  his  intellectual  greatness,  and  adorned  his  wealth 
of  science  and  learning. 

Eminent  and  distinguished  as  was  Professor  Henby  to  those 
famOiar  with  and  who  knew  the  administration  of  the  Smithsonian 
Lisdtatioa  in  aU  its  parts,  he  was  no  less  great  for  tiie  rare*  ability 
with  whidi  he  cared  for  and  managed  its  finances.    Here,  too,  as  in 
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.  all  else^  he  was  modest  and  without  pretension^  but  firm  and  on- 
flinching  in  the  policy  which  he  pursued^  and  which  was  crowned 
with  such  prominent  success.  He  was  learned  in  the  science  of 
finance,  and  his  knowledge  and  opinions  on  important  occasions 
^^ere  sought  and  adopted  by  others.  But  in  the  administration  of 
the  funds  of  the  Institution  his  financial  theory,  in  practice,  was 
reduced  to  two  simple  rules  from  which  volumes  of  useful  instruc- 
tion may  be  drawn,  and  if  wisely  followed,  how  much  of  what 
are  called  the  misfortunes  of  the  world  would  be  averted.  Indeed, 
an  approximate  adherence  to  his  rules,  and  the  financial  world 
would  hardly  have  been  darkened  by  the  floods  of  such  light  as  has 
been  deluged  upon  it.  Pay  as  you  go. — Spend  less  than  your 
INCOME.  These  were  the  two  rules  that  he  laid  down  for  his  course 
of  action,  and  he  followed  them  without  a  single  departure.  There 
were  times  of  pressing  necessity  and  great  desirability  of  extending 
the  fields  already  occupied  and. of  seeking  new  ones  by  the  Institu- 
tion. But  Professor  Henry  still  held  to  his  rules  with  an  iron  hand 
and  a  Spartan  will.    The  end  again  illustrates  his  wisdom. 

A  condensed  statement  of  the  Smithsonian  fund  at  the  end 
of  Professor  Henry^s  administration  as  its  Secretary  shows  as 
follows : 

The  amount  originally  received  as  the  bequest  of 
Jambb  Smfthson,  of  England,  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  of  Ax^gust  10,  1846, 
was $515, 169  00 

The  residuary  legeuciy  of  Smithson,  received  in 
1865,  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of 
February  8, 1867 26,  210  63 

Total  bequest  of  Smithson 541, 379  63 
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Amount  brought  forward $541,379  63 

Amount  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  of  Feb- 
ruaiy  8,  1867,  derived  from  sayings  of  income 
and  increase  in  value  of  investments 108,  620  37 

Amount  received  as  the  bequest  of  James  Ham- 
ilton, of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  February  24, 
1874 1, 000  00 

Total  permanent  Smithson  fund  in  the  Treasury 

of  the  United  States  bearing  interest  at  6  per 

cent.,  payable  semi-annually  in  gold 651, 000  00 

To  that  sum  should  be  added  as  the  present  value 

of  State  stocks  held  by  the  Institution 35, 000  00 

Making  a  total  fund  of 686, 000  00 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Institution  has — 

Cash  on  hand  for  current  operations 25, 000  00 

Value  of  building  and-fumiture,  cost 500, 000  00 

Value  of  library 1 200, 000  00 

Value  of  stock  on  hand  of  its  own  publications, 
including   twenty-one   quartos    and   fifteen 

octavos,  wood-cuts,  and  plates 50, 000  00 

Value  of  philosophical  apparatus 5, 000  00 

Value  of  works  of  art 2, 000  00 

Totel 1, 468, 000  00 

The  foregoing  statement  shows  a  fund  and  property  of  the  Insti- 
tntion  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  in  gold,  or,  to 
analyze  a  little,  a  fund  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand 
dollars  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  yearly 
ojjerations  of  the  Institution.  This  is  noticeable  particularly  in 
the  fact  that  the  fund  has  been  increased  nearly  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  thousand  dollars  over  and  above  the  sum  bequeathed  by  Mr. 
Smithson.  The  other  property  of  the  Institution  in  value,  as  ha» 
been  stated,  is  over  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Such  is  the 
correct  statement  of  the  fund  and  financial  condition  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  the  decease  of  Professor  Henry.  For  him 
how  proud  the  record,  and  for  the  future  usefulness  of  the  Institu- 
tion how  grand  the  prospect!  With  this  flattering  condition  of  its 
finances,  the  Institution  may  widen  its  present  and  enter  new  fields 
to  seek  for  additional  knowledge  to  be  difiused  among  men,  while 
Professor  Henry,  its  world-distinguished  secretary,  shall  be  remem- 
bered away  in  the  stillness  of  ages  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  time  and  a  benefactor  of  mankind. 


ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  WITHEES. 


This  thronging  hall^  this  august  assemblage^  this  imposing  pageant 
are  suggestive  and  significant  to  ad^ree  that  anticipates  and  almost 
consummates  the  duty  of  the  hour.  ^ 

The  death  of  the  soldier,  the  patriot^  or  the  statesman  who  has 
won  glory,  honor,  or  distinction  in  the  public  service,  has  usually 
been  made  the  occasion  of  impressive  memorial  ceremonial ;  for  as 
different  as  nations  are  in  many  other  respects,  they  all  agree  in 
this, — gratitude  for  distinguished  services,  and  reverence  for  the 
mighty  dead.  This  is  a  feeling  peculiar  to  no  era  or  country;  it 
is  common  to  all  mankind — whether  civilized  or  savage,  barbarous 
or  refined.  The  rude  tumuli  of  the  savage,  the  magnificent  man- 
solea  of  the  East,  and  the  marble  monuments  of  the  West,  alike 
point  to  where  sleep  the  ashes  of  the  warrior,  the  patriot,  and  the 
sage  whose  services  have  endeared  them  to  their  countrymen  and 
whose  deeds  have  rendered  their  nation  illustrious. 

I  see  around  me,  congregated  in  this,  the  capitol  of  a  great  nation, 
its  highest  functionaries  in  the  executive,  l^islative,  and  judicial 
departments  of  government,  distinguished  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  almost  every  civilized  people,  the  chiefest  dignitaries  of 
church  and  state,  men  most  renowned  in  peace  and  in  war,  those 
most  honored  in  the  world  of  science,  of  literature,  and  of  art, 
convened  to  do  homage  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  brow  was 
decked  neither  with  the  laurel  wreath  of  the  conqueror  nor  yet 
with  the  civic  crown  of  the  statesman.     He  chose  rather  to  dedi- 

cate  his  powers  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  to  the  investigation  of 
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those  abstruse  and  occult  problems  which  baffle  the  efforts  of 
scientists^  hoping  thus  perchance  to  add  to  the  stores  of  human 
knowledge  and  the  happiness  of  human  life.  Surely,  mankind  are 
not  mere  followers  of  fame  nor  blind  worshipers  of  Mammon,  but 
are  prompt  to  recognize  true  greatness  wherever  found. 

When  James  Smithson's  munificent  donation  to  the  cause  of 
knowledge  was  heralded  to  the  world,  scientists  and  literati  differed 
widely  in  their  views  of  the  proper  method  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  wishes  of  the  donor,  and  of  utilizing  the  bequest.  Many  were 
the  suggestions  and  varied  the  projects  which  were  successively  pro- 
posed, considered,  and  rejected.  Steadily  adhering  to  his  own  far- 
seeing  convictions.  Professor  Henry  finally  secured  such  legislation 
as  was  necessary  to  consummate  with  literal  exactitude  the  wishes  of 
the  generous  donor,  and  from  that  hour  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion has  been  dedicated  to  its  great  work,  "the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among  men.^' 

.  Himself  arranging  all  the  details  whereby  these  results  could  be 
most  surely  attained,  the  work  of  original  investigation  has  under 
his  guidance  gone  steadily  forward,  until  to-day  the  name  and  fame 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  its  late  secretary  are  known  and 
appreciated  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  wherever  knowledge 
has  fouDd  a  votary  or  science  an  abiding  place.  *  The  system  is 
unique,  for  neither  in  the  Old  World  nor  the  New  is  its  counter- 
part to  be  found,  and  I  may  safely  say  that  its  achievements  are 
as  widely  known  and  as  highly  valued  in  other  continents  as  in 
this.  Time  will  not  suffice  to  enumerate  the  varied  and  useful 
results  which  have  been  thus  attained;  but  we  know,  and  theworld 
knows,  that  to  the  sagacity,  industry,  and  administrative  ability  of 
Joseph  H^lnry  is  alone  due  the  credit  of  this  great  success. 
Unwilling  to  lessen  the  interest  or  mar  the  beauty  of  the  biograph- 
ical sketch  to  which  you  will  soon  listen,  the  preparation  of  which 
has  been  delegated  to  the  able  hands  of  one  who  knew  him  long 
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and  intimately^  I  forbear  to  do  more  than  briefly  glanoe  at  some  of 
the  salient  points  of  Professor  Henry's  character  and  services. 

To  speak  of  him  as  he  was  is  to  praise  him ;  to  describe  his  dadly 
walk  and  conversation  as  he  lived^  moved,  and  had  his  being  is  his 
highest  eulogy.  He  was  not  a  genius.  The  characteristics  of  his 
mind  are  typified  rather  by  the  steady  illumination  of  the  well- 
trimmed  lamp,  than  by  the  scintillations  of  those  brilliant  pyro- 
technics which  for  a  while  dazzle,  startle,  and  amaze,  but  suddenly 
expire  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever.  Simplicity,  purity, 
and,  earnestness  were  his  chief  attributes;  guileless  and  unaffected 
as  a  child  he  was  wise  with  more  than  wbrldly  wisdom.  6eniu3 
may  be  admired  as  the  mountain  torrent  or  the  lightning's  flash  for 
its  force  and  brilliancy,  but  a  higher  homage  is  due  to  morality  and 
virtue,  which  should  guide  the  strength  of  the  one  and  the  splendor 
of  the  other  to  beneficent  results. 

That  "knowledge  is  power''  has  been  accepted  as  an  axiom, 
but  it  is  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil;  it  becomes  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  as  it  is  well  or  illy  used.  It  is  a  treasure  above  all  price  when 
<x)nsecrated  to  the  cause  of  morality  and  virtue,  but  an  inexhausti- 
ble fountain  of  woe  when  wedded  to  immorality  and  vice. 

If  these  things  be  true,  then  may  we  confidently  point  to  him  as 
an  example  calculated  to  inspire  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  majesty 
of  virtue  in  public  and  in  private  life,  and  as  furnishing  a  higher 
incentive  to  virtuous  deeds  of  emulation  in  his  countrymen. 

He  acted  on  the  principle  that  no  success  in  life,  whether  mea^ 
nred  by  wealth  or  fame,  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that  calm 
sunshine  of  conscious  integrity,  and  that  deserved  praise  so  surely 
awarded  a  life  of  usefulness  and  beneficence. 

Viewing  the  mere  acquisition  of  wealth  with  philosophic  indif- 
ference, he  was,  nevertheless,  as  a  financier  a  model  of  sagacity. 
The  full  and  satisfactory  detaQ  to  which  you  have  just  listened  of 
the  principles  which  guided,  and  the  success  which  attended  his 
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administration   of   the  funds  intrusted  to  his  management  will 
abundantly  verify  this  assertion. 

In  his  o\Yn  afiairs,  however,  he  exhibited  an  indifierenoe  to  gain 
which  was  by  many  regarded  as  almost  inexcusable.  Consecrated 
to  the  cause  of  science,  he  freely  and  unselfishly  gave  to  mankind 
the  results  of  all  his  discoveries.  When  with  untiring  assiduity  he 
had  traced  to  its  matrix  the  germ  of  a  useful  idea,  and  became 
satisfied  that  he  had  brought  to  light  a  principle  destined  to  benefit 
his  fellow-man,  he  left  to  others  the  task  of  applying  this  principle 
and  reaping  the  pecuniary  recompense,  while  he,  again  returning  to 
the  domain  of  original  research,  boldly  invaded  the  very  penetralia 
of  nature's  laboratory  in  quest  of  further  knowledge.  This  trait  of 
his  character  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  electric 
tel^raph,  for  to  him  is  the  world  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the 
principle  from  which  has  been  developed  by  the  labors  of  others 
such  wondrous  results.  In  these  results,  with  iiieir  accompanying 
emoluments,  he  had  no  share,  nor  ever  seemed  to  r^ard  them  as  of 
the  slightest  moment. 

Though  thus  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits  and  standing  second 
to  none  in  the  expansive  breadth  of  his  inquiries  or  the  acnteness 
of  his  analytical  investigations.  Professor  Henby  belonged  not  to 
the  class  of  ultra-scientists,  whose  sharpened  faculties  forbid  the 
recognition  of  a  first  great  cause,  and  whose  boasted  reason  scorns  to 
accept  the  simple  stoiy  of  the  Cross.  The  uniform  tenor  of  a  long 
life,  the  unsullied  purify  of  his  character,  the  uniform  practice  of 
all  the  Christian  virtues,  the  regular  attendance  upon  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  the  testimony  he  left  us  in  his  dying  hour,  all  attest 
that  for  him  faith  had  bridged  the  dark  gulf  which  separates  the 
seen  from  the  unseen,  and  led  him  safely  through  the  gates  into  the 
eternal  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
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The  Il^nts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution^  on  the  day  following 
the  obsequies  of  their  late  Secretary,  resolved  to  place  upon  record, 
by  the  hands  of  their  committee,  a  memorial  of  their  lamented 
associate.  The  time  has  arrived  when  this  should  be  done,  now  that 
the  Institution  enters  upon  another  official  year,  and  its  bereavement 
is  brought  freshly  to  mind. 

Although  time  may  have  assuaged  our  sorrow,  as  time  will  do, 
and  although  the  recollection  that  a  well-spent  life  was  well  appre- 
ciated and  not  prematurely  closed,  should  temper  regret,  yet  they 
have  not  dulled  our  sense  of  loss,  nor  lessened  our  estimate  of  the 
signal  services  to  science,  to  this  Institution,  and  to  the  general 
good  which  remarkable  gifks  and  a  devoted  spirit  enabled  this  man 
to  render. 

If  we  would  fit  this  memorial  to  the  subject  of  it,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  Professor  Hekry^s  complete  and  transparent,  but  dignified 
simplicity  and  modesty  of  character,  in  which  a  delicate  sense  of 
justice  went  along  with  extreme  dislike  of  exaggeration,  and  aver- 
sion to  all  that  savored  of  laudation. 

.Yet  it  is  not  for  ourselves,  his  associates — some  of  few,  some  of 
many  years — that  this  record  is  made;  nor  need  we  speak  for  that 
l&rger  circle  of  his  associates,  the  men  of  science  in  our  land,  who 
will,  in  their  several  organizations,  recount  the  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  their  late  leader  and  Nestor.  And  nothing  that  we  can 
say  will  enhance  the  sentiments  of  respect,  veneration,  and  trust  with 
which  he  was  r^arded  here,  in  Washington,  by  all  who  knew  him, 

(53) 
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whether  of  high  or  humble  station.  Even  those^  here  or  elsewhere^ 
who  came  only  into  occasional  intercourse  with  him,  will  remember 
that  thoughtful  and  benignant  face; — certainly  it  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who^  in  that  recourse  to  him  which  it  was  always  easy 
to  gain,  have  seen  the  mild  seriousness  of  a  somewhat  abstracted 
and  grave  mien  change  into  a  winning  smile,  sure  precursor  of 
pleasant  words,  cheerful  attention,  and^  if  need  were,  wise  counsel 
and  cordial  help.  But  we  are  all  passing,  as  he  has  passed,  and  the 
tribute  to  his  memory  which  it  is  our  privily  to  pay,  is  a  duly  to 
those  who  are  to  come  after  us. 

Joseph  Henby  was  of  Scotch  descent.  His  grandparents^ 
paternal  and  maternal,  landed  at  New  York  from  the  same  vessel 
on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  Henrys  settled 
in  Delaware  County,  the  Alexanders  in  Saratoga  County^  New 
York.  Of  his  father,  Willla^m  Henry,  little  is  known.  He  died 
when  his  oldest  son,  Joseph,  was  eight  or  nine  years  old.  His 
mother  lived  to  a  good  age.*  He  was  bom  at  Albany  very  near 
the  close  of  the  last  century.f  His  boyhood  was  mostly  passed 
with  his  maternal  grandmother  in  the  country  at  Galway.  His 
early  education  was  such  as  a  country  common  school  would  furnish 
to  a  lad  of  inquisitive  mind  but  no  aptness  for  study.  The  fond* 
ness  for  reading  came  early,  but  in  a  surreptitious  way. 

One  day,  in  the  piursuit  of  a  pet  rabbit,  he  penetrated  through  an 
opening  in  the  foundation-wall  of  the  village  meeting-house.  A 
glimmer  of  light  enticed  him  through  the  broken  floor  into  a  room 
above,  in  which  an  open  bookcase  contained  the  village  library. 
He  took  down  a  book — Brooks^s  Fool  of  Quality — was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  perusal,  returned  again  and  again  to  this,  which  he 

*  She  la  remembered  as  a  lady  of  winning  refinement  of  mien  and  character,  of 
small  size,  with  delicate  Grecian  features,  ilEkir  complexion,  and  when  young  she  !» 
said  to  have  been  very  beautiful. 

t  The  date,  December  17, 1797,  given  in  the  American  Cyclopedias,  appears  to  be 
wrong;  was  perhaps  misprinted.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  bom  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1799. 
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said  was  the  first  book  he  ever  opened  volontarilj^  and  to  all  the 
works  of  fiction  which  the  library  contained.  Access  in  the  r^ular 
way  was  soon  granted  to  him. 

The  lad  at  this  time  was  a  clerk^  or  office-boy^  in  the  store  of  a 
Mr.  Broderick.  He  returned  to  Albany  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  We  may  count  it  as  a  part  of  his  education  that  he  there 
served  a  brief  apprenticeship  to  a  silversmith^  in  which  he  acquired 
the  manual  dexterity  afterward  so  useful  to  him.  Opportunely 
perhaps,  the  silversmith  soon  failed  in  business,  and  young  Henry 
was  thrown  out  of  employment.  His  powers  were  now  developing, 
but  not  in  the  line  they  were  soon  to  take.  To  romance  reading 
was  now  joined  a  fondness  for  the  theater.  Not  content  with  seeing 
all  the  phys  he  could,  he  found  his  way  behind  the  scenes,  and 
learned  the  methods  of  producing  stage  effects.  He  joined  a  juve- 
nile  forensic  and  theatrical  society,  called  the  Rostrum,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  in  it  by  his  ingenuity  in  stage  arrangements. 
He  was  made  president,  and  having  nothing  else  to  do  at  the  time, 
he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  Rostrum.  He  dramatized  a  tale, 
wrote  a  comedy,  and  took  a  part  in  its  representation.  Unusually 
comely  in  form  and  features,  and  of  prepossessing  address,  our 
future  philosopher  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  an  actoi:,  perhaps  a 
distinguished  one. 

But  now  a  slight  illness  confined  him  for  a  few  days  to  his  mother's 
house.  To  while  away  the  hours  he  took  up  a  small  book  which  a 
Scotchman,  who  then  occupied  a  room  in  the  house,  had  left  upon 
his  mother's  table.  It  was  ^'Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  and  Chemistry,  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  young 
persons,  by  G.  Gregory,"  an  English  clergyman.  It  is  an  unpre- 
tending volume,  but  a  sensible  one.  It  begins  by  asking  three  or 
four  questions,  such  as  these: 

"You  throw  a  stone,  or  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  air;  why  doeS|it 
not  go  forward  in  the  line  or  direction  that  you  give  it?     Why  does 
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it  stop  at  a  certain  distance^  and  then  return  to  you?  -  -  -  On 
the  contrary,  why  does  flame  or  smoke  always  mount  upward, 
though  no  force  is  used  to  send  them  in  that  direction?  And  why 
should  not  the  flame  of  a  candle  drop  toward  the  floor  when  you 
reverse  it,  or  hold  it  downward,  instead  of  turning  up  and  ascending 
into  the  air?  -  -  -  Again,  you  look  into  a  dear  well  of  water 
and  see  your  own  face  and  figure,  as  if  painted  there.  Why  is  this? 
You  are  told  that  it  is  done  by  reflection  of  light.  But  what  is 
reflection  of  light?" 

Young  Henry's  mind  was  aroused  by  these  apt  questions,  and 
allured  by  the  explanations;  he  now  took  in  a  sense  of  what 
knowledge  was.  The  door  to  knowledge  opened  to  him,  that  door 
which  it  thence  became  the  passion  of  his  life  to  open  wider. 
Thenceforth  truth  charmed  him  more  than  fiction.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  his  dramatic  association  he  resigned  the  office  of  president 
and  took  his  leave  in  a  valedictory  address,  in  which  he  assured  his 
comrades  that  he  should  now  prepare  to  play  his  part  on  another 
9tage,  with  nobler  and  more  impressive  scenes.  The  volume  itself 
is  preserved  in  Professor  Henry's  library.  On  a  fly-leaf  is  the 
following  entry: 

^^This  book,  although  by  no  means  a  profound  work,  has,  under 
Providence,  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  upon  my  life.  It  acci- 
dentally fell  into  my  hands  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  and 
was  the  first  work  I  ever  read  with  attention.  It  opened  to  me  a 
new  world  of  thought  and  enjoyment;  invested  things  before  almost 
unnoticed  with 'the  highest  interest;  fixed  my  mind  on  the  study  of 
nature,  and  caused  me  to  resolve  at  the  time  of  reading  it  that  I 
would  immediately  commence  to  devote  my  life  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.'' 

The  pursuit  of  elementary  knowledge  under  difficulties  and  pri- 
vations now  commenced.  At  first  he  attended  a  night-school,  where 
he  soon  learned  all  the  master  could  teach.     At  length  he  entered 
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Albany  Academy^  earning  the  means  at  one  time  by  teaching  a 
country  district  school^  later  by  serving  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Gen- 
eral Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  the  patroon.  Then  he  took  the 
direction  of  a  road-survey  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  State, 
from  West  Point  to  Lake  Erie,  earning  a  little  money  and  much 
credit.  He  returned  to  Albany  Academy  as  an  assistant  teacher, 
but  was  very  soon,  in  1828,  appointed  professor  of  mathematics. 
He  had  already  chosen  his  field,  and  b^an  to  make  physical  inves- 
tigations. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  just  when  Henry's  youthful  resolution 
to  devote  his  life  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  ready  to  bear 
fruit,  another  resolve  was  made,  in  England,  by  another  scientific 
investigator,  James  Smithson,  in  his  will,  executed  in  October, 
1828,  wherein  he  devoted  his  patrimony  "to  found  at  Wash- 
ington AN  ESTABLISHMENT  FOR  THE  INCREASE  AND  DIFFUSION 

OF  KNOWLEDGE  AMONG  MEN."  Who  oould  havc'thought  that  the 
poor  lad,  who  resolved  to  seek  for  knowledge  as  for  hid  treasure, 
and  the  rich  man  of  noble  lineage,  who  resolved  that  his  treasure 
should  increase  and  diffiise  knowledge,  would  ever  stand  in  this 
interesting  relation;  that  the  one  would  direct  and  shape  the  estab- 
lishment which  the  other  willed  to  be/oundedl 

The  young  professor^s  position  was  an  honorable  but  most 
laborious  one.  Although  Albany  Academy  was  said  by  the  distin- 
guished president  of  Union  College  in  those  days  to  be  "a  college 
in  disguise,"  it  began  its  work  low  down.  Its  new  professor  of 
mathematics  had  to  teach  seven  hours  of  every  day,  and  for  half 
of  tliis  time  to  drudge  with  a  large  class  of  boys  in  the  elements 
of  arithmetic.  But  he  somehow  found  time  to  carry  on  systemat- 
ically the  electro-magnetic  researches  which  he  had  already  begun. 
In  the  very,  year  of  bis  appointment,  1828,  he  described  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute  a  new  application  of  the 
galvanic  multiplier,  and  throughout  that  year  and  the  two  next  he 
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carried  on  those  investigations  which,  when  published  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  ensuing  year,  January,  1831,  in  that  notable  first  paper 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  at  once  brought 
Henry's  name  to  the  front  line  among  the  discoverers  in  electro- 
magnetism. 

Sturgeon  may  be  said  to  have  first  made  an  electro-magnet ; 
Henry  undoubtedly  made  the  electro-magnet  what  it  is.  Just 
after  Barix>w,  in  England,  had  declared  that  there  could  be  no 
electric  telegraph  to  a  long  distance,  Henry  discovered  that  there 
could  be,  how  and  why  it  could  be;  he  declared  publicly  its  practi- 
cability, ^nd  illustrated  it  experimentally  by  setting  up  a  tel^raph 
with  such  length  of  wire  as  he  could  conveniently  command^ 
delivering  signals  at  a  distance  by  the  sounding  of  a  bell. 

Previously  to  his  investigations  the  means  of  developing  mag- 
netism in  soft  iron  were  imperfectly  understood  (even  though  the 
law  from  which  they  are  now  seen  to  flow  had  been  mathematically 
worked  out  by  Ohm),  and  the  electro-magnet  which  then  existed 
was  inapplicable  to  the  transmission  of  power  to  a  distance.  Henry 
first  rendered  it  applicable  to  the  transmission  of  mechanical  power 
to  a  distance;  was  the  first  actually  to  magnetize  a  piece  of  iron  at 
a  distance,  and  by  it  to  deliver  tel^raphic  signals.  He  also 
showed  what  kind  of  battery  must  be  employed  to  project  the 
current  through  a  great  length  of  wire,  and  what  kind  of  coil 
should  surround  the  magnet  used  to  receive  this  current  and  to 

do  the  work.* 

■* 

*The  following  appear  to  be  the  main  points  in  the  order  or  discovery  which 
led  to  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph.  They  are  here  condensed  flrom  Professor 
Henry's  "Statement,"  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Regents/'  published  in  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  the  year  1857,  and  from  a  note  appended  by  Mr.  William 
B.  Taylor  to  his  "Memoir  of  Joseph  Henry  and  his  Scientiflc  Work/'  read 
before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington  : 
1810-1820.  Oersted  showed  that  a  magnetic  needle  is  deflected  by  the  action  of  a 

current  of  galvanic  electricity  passing  near  it.    It  recently  appears  that  this 

discovery  had  already  been  made  as  early  as  the  year  1802,  by  Roxaonesi, 

and  published  in  1805. 
1820.  Araoo  discovered  that  while  a  galvanic  current  is  passing  through  a  copper 

wire  it  is  capable  of  developing  magnetism  in  soft  iron. 
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For  the  tel^raph,  and  for  electro-magnetic  machines^  what  was 
now  wanted  was  not  discovery,  but  invention,  not  the  ascertainment 
of  principles,  but  the  devising  of  methods.  These,  the  proper 
subjects  of  patent,  have  been  supplied  in  various  ways  and,  as  to 
the  tel^raph,  with  wonderful  eflSciency; — in  Europe,  by  the  trans- 
mission of  signs  through  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle;  in 
America,  by  the  productioq  of  sounds  or  records  by  the  electro- 
magnet. Morse  was  among  the  first  to  undertake  the  enterprise, 
and,  when  directed  to  the  right  wayi  through  Professor  Gale's 
acquaintance  with  Henry's  published  researches,  he  carried  the 


1820.  AMPfeRB  discovered  that  two  wires  through  which  currents  are  passing  in  the 
same  direction  attract,  and  in  opposite  directions  repel,  each  other;  and  thence 
be  Inferred  that  magnetism  consists  in  the  attraction  of  electrlcaT  currents 
revolving  at  right  angles  to  the  line  Joining  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet,  and 
is  produced  in  a  bar  of  steel  or  iron  by  induction  froza  a  series  of  electrical 
currents  revolving  in  the  same  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bar. 

1820.  SCHWEiooxB  in  the  same  year  produced  the  galvanometer. 

1825.  Sturoeok  made  the  electro-magnet  by  bending  the  bar,  or  rather  a  piece 
of  iron  wire,  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  covering  it  with  varnish  to  Insulate 
it,  and  surrounding  it  with  a  helix  of  wire  the  turns  of  which  were  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

1829-1830.  HxNRY,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  AxpKbe,  produced  the  intensity 
or  spool-wound  magnet,  insulating  the  wire  instead  of  the  rod  or  bar,  and 
covering  the  whole  surfluse  of  the  iron  with  a  series  of  colls  in  close  contact. 
He  extended  the  principle  to  the  ftill  by  winding  successive  strata  of  lAsulated 
wire  over  each  other,  thus  producing  a  compound  helix  formed  of  a  long  wire 
of  many  colls.  At  the  same  time  he  developed  the  relation  of  the  intensity 
magnet  to  the  intensity  battery,  and  their  relations  to  the  magnet  of  quantity. 
He  thus  made  the  electro-magnet  capable  of^transmitting  power  to  a  long 
distance,  demonstrated  the  principle  and  perfected  the  magnet  applicable  to 
the  purpose,  was  the  first  actually  to  magnetize  a  piece  of  iron  at  a  distance, 
and  to  demonstrate  and  declare  the  applicability  of  the  electro-magnet  to 
telegraphy  at  a  distance.  Using  the  terminal  short-circuit  magnet  of  quantity, 
and  the  armature  as  the  signaling  device,  he  was  the  first  to  make  by  it 
acoustic  signals,  sounding  a  bell  at  a  distance  by  means  of  the  electro-magnet 

1833.  Webeb  discovered  that  the  conductlng-wires  of  an  electric  telegraph  could 
be  left  without  insulation  except  at  the  points  of  support 

1833.  Gauss  ingeniously  arranged  the  application  of  a  dual  sign  in  such  manner 
as  to  produce  a  true  alphabet  for  telegraphy. 

1838.  Daniell  invented  and  brought  into  use  a  constant  galvanic  lottery. 

1837.  Stehtheil  discovered  that  the  earth  may  form  the  retumii^  half  of  the 
circuit,  so  that  a  single  conducting  wire  sufilces  for  telegraphy. 

1837.  Morse  adopted,  through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Leonard  Gale,  the  principle  of 
the  Henry  electro-magnet,  and  made  of  the  armature  a  recording  instrument 

1838.  Morse  devised  his  "  dot  and  dash  "  alphabet,  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
Gauss  and  Steinheil  alphabets. 

1814.  Morse  suggested  and  brought  into  use  the  system  of  relay-magnets,  and 
relay-circuits,  to  reinforce  the  current. 
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latter  mode  into  practical  and  most  successful  execution.  If  Henry 
had  patented  his  discovery,  which  he  was  urged,  but  declined  to  do, 
Morse  could  have  patented  only  his  alphabetical  mode  of  signaling, 
and  perhaps  the  use  of  relay-batteries,  the  latter  indispensable  for 
long  lines  upon  that  system. 

The  scientific  as  well  as  popular  effect  of  Professor  Henry's 
first  paper  in  Silliman's  Journal  was  immediate  and  great.  With  the 
same  battery  that  Sturgeon  used  he  developed  at  least  a  hundred 
times  more  magnetism.  The  instantaneous  production  of  magnets 
lifting  four  hundred  and  twenty  times  their  own  weight,  of  those 
which  with  less  than  a  pint  of  dilute  acid  acting  on  two  hands' 
breadth  of  zinc  would  lifl  seven  hundred  and  fifty  poimds,  and 
this  afterward  carried  up  to  a  magnet  lifting  thirty-three  hundred 
pounds,  was  simply  astonishing.  Yet  it  was  not  these  extraordinary 
results,  nor  their  mechanical  applications  which  engaged  Professor 
Henry^s  attention  so  much  as  the  prospect  they  opened  of  a  way 
by  which  to  ascend  to  higher  discovery  of  the  laws  of  nature.  In 
other  hands,  his  discoveries  furnished  the  means  by  which  diamag- 
netism,  magnetic  effects  on  polarized  light,  and  magneto-electricity — 
now  playing  so  conspicuous  a  part — ^^soon  came  to  be  known.  In 
his  own  hands,  the  immediate  discovery  of  the  induction  of  a  cur- 
rent in  a  long  wire  on  itself*  led  the  way  to  his  next  fertile  field 
of  inquiry,  the  following  up  of  which  caused  unwise  ta^iness  in 
the  announcement  of  what  he  had  already  done.  For  it  is  within 
our  knowledge  that  the  publication  of  the  paper  which  initiated  his 
fame  had  been  urged  for  months  by  scientific  friends,  and  at  length 
was  hastened  by  the  announcement  of  some  partly  similar  results 
reached  in  It  different  way  by  Moll,  of  Utrecht.  In  a  letter  not 
long  afterward  written  to  one  of  us.  Professor  Henry  had  occasion 
to  declare:  "My  whole  ambition  is  to  establish  for  myself  and  to 
deserve  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  science."     Yet  throughout  his 

*  Announced  In  American  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Art«  in  18S2. 
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life  ardor  for  discovery  and  pure  love  of  knowledge  were  unattended 
by  corresponding  eagerness  for  publication.  At  the  close  of  that 
very  year,  1832,  however,  he  did  announce  the  drawing  of  a  spark 
from  a  magnet,  that  first  fact  in  magneto-electricity,  and,  as  he 
supposed,. a  new  one.     But  he  had  been  anticipated. 

In  May,  1830,  Professor  Henry  married  Harriet  L.  Alex- 
ander, of  Schenectady,  New  York,  who,  with  three  daughters, 
survives.  Two  earlier  children  died  in  infancy,  and  a  son  in  early 
manhood. 

Pleasant  in  most  respects  as  his  situation  at  Albany  was,  it  was 

« 

not  an  unwelcome  invitation  which,  in  the  summer  of  1832,  it 
became  the  duty  and  the  privily  of  the  most  venerable  of  our  num- 
ber, then  vice-president  of  the  CoU^  of  New  Jersey,  to  give  to 
Professor  Henry,  ofiering  him  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Princeton.  By  this  early  call  that  collie  secured  him  for  her  own 
during  the  years  most  prolific  for  science.  It  was  on  a  later  occasion 
that  Sir  Davtd  Brewster  wrote:  "The  mantle  of  Franklin 
has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  Henry.''  But  the  aureole  was 
already  visible  to  his  fellow-workers  in  sci^ce;  and  Silliman, 
Senwick,  and  Torrey  urged  his  acceptance  of  the  new  position, 
and  congratulated  Princeton  upon  the  acquisition. 

The  professorship  came  to  him  unsought.  In  his  last  address  to 
one  of  the  learned  societies  over  which  he  presided.  Professor  Henry 
mentions  that  the  various  offices  of  honor  and  responsibility  which 
he  then  held,  nine  in  number,  had  all  been  pressed  upon  him;  that 
he  never  occupied  a  position  for  which  he  had  of  his  own  will  and 
action  been  made  a  candidate.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  at  that 
moment  to  make  one  exception.  When  a  pupil  in  Albany  Academy 
he  once  ofiered  himself  as  a  teacher  of  a  country  district  school. 
The  school  trustees  thought  him  too  young,  but  took  him  on  trial 
at  eight  dollars  a  month.  At  the  b^inning  of  the  second  month 
they  raised  his  pay  to  fifteen. 
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At  Prinoeton  Profeasor  Henbt  found  oongenial  oompanions  and 
duties  well  suited  to  his  powers.  Here  he  taught  and  investigated 
for  fourteen  trmtfal  and  happy  years;  here  he  professed  the  faith 
that  was  in  him^  entering  into  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churchy  in  which  he  and  his  ancestors  were  nurtured  >  and  here 
he  developed — what  might  not  have  been  expected — a  genius  for 
education.  One  could  count  on  his  being  a  clear  expositor,  and  his 
gifts  for  experimental  illustration  and  for  devising  apparatus  had 
been  already  shown.  But  now,  as  a  collie  professor,  the  question 
how  to  educate  came  before  him  in  a  broader  way.  He  appreciated, 
and  he  made  his  associates  and  pupils  appreciate,  the  excellence  of 
natural  philosophy  for  mental  discipline,  for  training  at  once  both 
the  observing  and  the  reasoning  faculties.  A  science  which  rises  from 
the  observation  of  the  most  familiar  facts,  and  the  questioning  of 
these  by  experiment,  to  the  consideration  of  causes,  the  ascertaining 
of  laws,  and  to  the  most  recondite  conceptions  respecting  the  consti- 
tution of  matter  and  the  interplay  of  forces,  offers  discipline  to  all 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  tasks  the  highest  of  them.  Professor 
Henry  taught  not  only  the  elementary  facts  and  general  principles 
from  a  fresh  survey  of  both,  but  also  the  methods  of  philosophical 
investigation,  and  the  steps  by  which  the  widest  generalizations  and 
the  seemingly  intangible  conceptions  of  the  higher  physics  have  been 
securely  reached.  He  exercised  his  pupils  in  deducing  particular 
results  from  admitted  laws,  and  in  then  ascertaining  whether  what 
was  thus  deduced  actually  occurred  in  nature;  and  if  not,  why  not. 
Though  very  few  of  a  coU^  class  might  ever  afterward  undertake  a 
physical  or  chemical  investigation,  all  would  or  should  be  concerned 
in  the  acquisition  of  truth  and  its  relations;  and  by  knowing  how 
truth  was  won  and  knowledge  advanced  in  one  field  of  inquiry, 
they  would  gain  the  aptitude  which  any  real  investigation  may 
give,  and  the  confidence  that  springs  from  a  dear  view  and  a  sure 
grasp  of  any  one  subject. 
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He  understood,  as  few  do,  the  importance  of  analogy  and  hypoth- 
esis in  science.  Premising  that  hypothesis  should  always  be  founded 
on  real  analogies  and  used  interrogatively,  he  commended  it  as  the 
prerequisite  to  experiment,  and  the  instrument  by  which,  in  the 
hands  of  spund  philosophers,  most  discoveries  have  been  made.  This 
free  use  of  hypothesis  as  the  servant  and  avanU-courier  of  research — 
as  means  rather  than  end — is  a  notable  characteristic  of  Henry. 
Hjs  ideas  on  the  subject  are  somewhat  fully  and  characteristically 
expounded  by  himself  in  his  last  presidential  address  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Washington, — one  which  he  evidently  felt 
would  be  the  last. 

How  HJENRY  was  valued,  honored,  revered  at  Princeton,  the 
memorial  published  by  his  former  associates  there  feelingly  declares. 
What  he  did  there  for  science  in  those  fourteen  years  would  be  long 
to  tell  and  difficult  to  make  clear  without  entering  into  details, 
here  out  of  place.  Happily  the  work  has  been  done  to  our  hand 
by  the  Professor  himself,  in  a  communication  which  is  printed 
in  the  index  volume  of  the  Princeton  Review,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Princeton  Memorial. 

One  of  these,  of  the  Princeton  period,  ought  to  be  mentioned. 
It  is  upon  the  origin  of  mechanical  power  and  its  relations  to  vital 
force.  It  is  a  characteristic  example  of  Professor  Hekry's  happy 
mode  of  treating  a  scientific  topic  in  an  untechnical  way.  It  also 
illustrates  his  habit  of  simply  announcing  original  ideas  without 
putting  them  prominently  forward  in  publication,  as  any  one  who 
was  thinking  of  himself  and  of  his  own  fame  would  be  sure  to  do. 
The  doctrine  he  annoimced  was  communicated  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  1844  in  brief  outlines.  He  developed  it' 
further  in  an  article  published  in  the  Patent  Office  Beport  for  1856, 
twelve  years  later;  a  medium  of  publication  which  was  naturally 
overlooked.  Only  at  a  friend's  desire  was  the  paper  reproduced, 
in  1860,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  where  it  would  be 
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notioed.  The  attention  of  Professor  Henbt  was  tamed  to  the 
topic  (as  we  happen  to  know)  by  an  abstract  which  was  ^ven  to 
him  of  Dumas'  celebrated  lectore,  in  1841,  on  the  Chemical  Statics 
of  Organized  Beings.  If  he  had  published  in  1844,  with  some 
fullness,  as  he  then  wrought  them  out,  his  conception  and  his  attract- 
ive illustrations  of  the  sources,  transformation,  and  equivalence  of 
mechanical  power,  and  given  them  fitting  publicity,  Henry's  name 
would  have  been  prominent  among  the  pioneers  and  founders  of 
the  modem  doctrine  of  ihe  conservation  of  eneigy. 

In  the  year  1837  Professor  Henby  first  visited  Europe,  and 
came  into  personal  communication  with  the  principal  men  of  science 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  France.  One  of  us  had  the  pleasure,  a 
few  years  afterward,  of  hearing  Faraday  speak  of  Henry  in 
terms  of  heariy  r^ard  and  admiration*  The  two  men  were  in 
some  respects  alike,  wholly  alike  in  genuine  simplicity  of  character 
and  in  disinterested  devotion  to  scientific  discovery.  They  were 
then  rival  investigators  in  the  same  line;  and  the  race  for  a  time 
was  not  unequal,  considering  how  Henry  was  weighted  with 
onerous  professional  work.  For  Faraday,  while  that  most  acute 
mind  retained  its  powers,  there  was  the  congenial  life  of  pure 
research,  undistracted  by  cares  of  administration  or  of  instruction, 
beyond  a  few  popular  lectures;  supplied  with  every  means  of 
investigation ;  stimulated  by  the  presence  or  proximity  "ot  many 
fellow-workers;  rewarded  by  discovery  after  discovery,  and  not 
unconscious  of  the  world's  applause — such  was  the  enviable  life 
of  the  natural  philosopher  favorably  placed.  But  in  this  country, 
where  fit  laborers  are  few,  duty  rather  than  inclination  must  deter- 
mine their  work.  Midway  in  his  course  Professor  Henry  was 
called  to  exchange  a  position  which  allowed  the  giving  of  consider- 
able  time  to  original  n»earche8,  for  one  of  greater  pn>minence,  in 
which  these  had  practically  to  be  abandoned.  Not,  indeed,  that 
this  was  assuredly  expected,  but  it  was  contemplated  as  probable. 
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And  the  event  justified  the  apprehension,  while  it  opened  other 
fields  of  not  inferior  usefuhiesB. 

In  August,  1846,  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  was  passed  and  approved.  On  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember ensuing,  the  B^nts  held  their  first  meeting.  On  the  3d 
of  Deoember  following  they  resolved: 

^'That  it  is  essential  for  the  advancement  of  the  proper  interests 
of  the  trust  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  be  a 
man  possessing  weight  of  character  and  a  high  grade  of  talent; 
and  that  it  is  further  desirable  that  he  possess  eminent  scientific 
and  general  acquirements;  that  he  be  a  man  capable  of  advancing 
science  and  promoting  letters  by  original  research  and  efibrt,  well 
qualified  to  act  as  a  respected  channel  of  communication  between 
the  Institution  and  scientific  and  literary  individuals  and  societies 
in  this  and  foreign  countries;  and,  in  a  word,  a  man  worthy  to 
represent  before  the  world  of  science  and  letters  the  Institution 
over  which  this  Board  presides.^' 

Immediately  following  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  Professor 
Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton,  was  elected  Secretary.  On  the  14th 
of  December  a  letter  was  read  from  him  accepting  the  appointment. 
At  the  meeting  a  week  later,  he  appeared  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  From  this  time  the  biography  of  Professor 
Henry  is  the  history  of  the  Institution.  That  history  is  set  forth 
in  the  Secretary's  annual  reports,  presented  by  the  Board  of  B^nts 
to  Congress,  and  it  need  not  be  recapitulated.  A  few  words  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  deep  impression  he  made  upon  the  Institution 
while  it  was  yet  plastic. 

Some  time  before  his  appointment  he  had  been  requested  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  R^nts  to  examine  the  will  of  Smithson, 
and  to  suggest  a  plan  of  organization  by  which  the  object  of  the 
bequest  might,  in  his  opinion,  best  be  realized.  He  did  so,  and  the 
plan  he  drew  was  in  their  hands  when  he  was  chosen  Secretary. 
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As  he  himself  summed  it  up^  the  plan  was  based  on  the  conviction 
'Hhat  the  intention  of  the  donor  was  to  advance  science  by  original 
research  and  publication;  that  the  establishment  was  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  generally^  and  that  all  unnecessary  expenditures  on 
local  objects  would  be  violations  of  the  trust."  The  plan  proposed 
was,  in  the  leading  feature,  ''to  assist  men  of  science  in  making 
original  researches,  to  publish  them  in  a  series  of  volumes,  and  to 
give  a  copy  of  these  to  every  first-class  library  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

His  ''Programme  of  Organization,"  filled  out  in  its  details  and 
adjusted  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  law  and  by  the  action 
of  the  Regents,  was  submitted  to  the  Board  in  the  following  year, 
was  adopted  as  its  "governing  policy,"  and  it  has  been  reprinted,  in 
full  or  in  part,  in  almost  every  annual  report.  All  would  understand, 
therefore,  that  Professor  Henry's  views  were  approved,  and  that 
they  would  be  carried  into  efiect  as  far  and  as  fast  as  they  com- 
mended themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  B^nts,  and  as  oppor- 
tanity  made  them  practicable. 

If  the  Institution  is  now  known  and  praised  throughout  the 
world  of  science  and  letters,*  if  it  is  fulfilling  the  will  of  its  founder 
and  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  nation  which  accepted  and 
established  the  trust,  the  credit  is  mainly  due  to  the  practical  wis- 
dom,  the  catholic  spirit,  and  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  its 
first  Secretary,  to  whom  the  establishing  act  gave  much  power  of 
shaping  ends  which,  as  rough-hewn  by  Congress,  were  susceptible 
of  various  diversion.  For  Ckmgress,  in  launching,  did  not  shape 
the  course  of  the  Institution,  except  in  a  general  way.  And 
in  intrusting  its  guidance  to  the  Eegents,  the  law  created  only 
one  salaried  and  permanent  officer,  the  Secretary,  on  whom,  by  its 
terms  and  by  the  conditions  of  the  case,  it  devolved  great  responsi- 
bility and  commensurate  influence.  Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to 
remember  the  extreme  diversity  of  opinion  in  CSongress  over  the 
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use  to  be  nlade  of  Smtthson's  l^acy.  One  party^  headed  by  an 
eminent  statesman  and  ex-President,  endeavored  to  found  with  it 
an  astronomical  observatory,  for  which  surely  the  country  need  not 
be  indebted  to  a  foreigner.  A  larger  party  strove  to  secure  it  for  a 
library;  not,  probably,  because  they  deemed  that  use  most  relevant 
to  the  founder's  intention,  but  because  rival  schemes  might  fritter 
away  the  noble  bequest  in  popular  lecturing,  itinerant  or  stationary, 
of  which  the  supply  and  the  quality  are  in  this  country  equal  to 

ft 

the  demand;  or  in  the  dissemination  of  elementary  knowledge  by 
the  printing-press,  as  if  that  were  beyond  the  reach  of  private 
enterprise ;  or  in  setting  up  one  more  college,  university,  or  other 
educational  establishment  on  half  an  endowment;  or  in  duplica- 
ting museums  and  cabinets,  which,  when  supported  by  a  fixed  cap- 
ital, necessarily  soon  reach  the  statical  condition  in  which  all  the 
income  is  absorbed  in  simply  taking  care  of  what  has  been  accu- 
mulated. 

Congress  rejected,  one  after  the  other,  the  schemes  for  making  of 
t&e  Institution  an  observatory,  a  library,  a  normal  school,  and  a 
lecturing  establishment  with  professors  at  Washington.  It  created 
a  Board  of  R(^nts,  charged  it  with  the  care  of  the  collections  and 
museums  belonging  to  the  United  States;  authorized  the  expendi- 
tore,  if  the  Regente  eaw  fit,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  formation  of  a  library;  and  in 
all  else  it  directed  them  to  make  such  disposal  of  the  income  ''as 
they  shall  deem  best  suited  for  the  promotion  of  the  purpose  of  the 
testator." 

Under  this  charter,  and  with  the  course  of  the  Institution  still 
to  be  marked  out,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  official  adviser  and 
executive  of  the  Board  should  look  to  the  will  of  Smtthsox  for  the 
controlling  interpretation  of  the  law.  He  knew  moreover  that  in 
an  earlier  will,  Smithsok  had  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  an  institution  expressly  for  the  furtherance  of 
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scientific  research;  and  that  he  changed,  as  we  may  say,  the  trustee- 
ship for  a  purely  personal  reason.  Henry  took  his  stand  on  the 
broad  and  simple  terms  of  the  bequest,  ''for  the  increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  among  men."     And  he  never — 

Narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  locality  gave  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

He  proposed  only  one  restriction,  of  obvious  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity, that,  in  view  of  the  limited  means  of  the  Institution,  it  ought 
not  to  undertake  anything  which  could  be  done,  and  well  done,  by 
other  existing  instrumentalities.  So,  as  occasion  arose,  he  lightened 
its  load  and  saved  ite  energies  by  giving  over  to  other  agencies  some 
of  ite  cherished  work — meteorology,  for  instance,  in  which  a  most 
popular  bureau  now  usefully  expends  many  times  more  than  the 
whole  Smithsonian  income. 

He  has  in  these  last  years  signified  his  desire  to  go  still  further 
in  this  direction,  and  to  have  th^  institution  relieved  from  the  charge 
of  the  National  Museum,  now  of  imperial  dimensions  and  impor- 
tance. His  reasons  were  summed  up  in  a  few  words  in  his  last 
report,  along  with  his  synopsis  of  the  appropriate  functions  of  the 
Institution,  which  he  prays  may  not  be  merged  in  or  overshadowed 
by  any  establishment  of  the  Government,  but  may  stand  ''free  to 
the  unobstructed  observation  of  the  whole  world,  keeping  in  per- 
petual remembrance  the  will  of  its  founder."  Its  true  functiona 
he  declares  are — 

"First.  To  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human  thought  by  assisting 
men  of  science  to  make  original  investigations  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge  >  to  publish  these,  and  to  present  copies  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal libraries  of  the  world.  Second.  To  institute  investigations 
in  various  branches  of  science,  and  explorations  for  the  collection 
of  specimens  in  natural  history  and  ethnology,  to  be  distributed  to 
museums  and  other  establishments.  Third.  To  difiuse  knowledge 
by  carrying  on  an  extended  international  series  of  exchanges  by 
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whidi  the  aooounts  of  all  the  original  researches  in  science,  the 
educational  progress,  and  the  general  advance  of  civilization  in  the 
New  World  are  exchanged  for  similar  works  of  the  Old  World/^ 

The  plan  which  our  late  Secretary  originated  has  commended 
itself  to  the  judgment  of  successive  Boards  of  R^ents,  and,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  is  now  approved  wherever  it  is  known 
and  understood. 

Professor  Henrt  took  his  full  share  of  the  various  honorable 
duties  to  which  such  men  are  called.  He  was  in  turn  President 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in 
the  year  1849;  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
in  1855;  a  Trustee  of  Princeton  College,  and  of  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, also  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  in  which  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  deposits  its  art  collections;  Visitor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Hospital  for  the  Insane;  President  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Washington;  President  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Washington.  For  many  years  a  member  of  the  Light- 
House  Board,  to  which  he  gave  gratuitous  and  invaluable  services 
as  Chairman  of  its  committee  on  experiments,  he  added  for  the 
last  seven  years  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  itself,  in  his  adminis- 
tration no  sinecure.  Advice  and  investigation  were  sought  from 
him,  from  time  to  time,  by  every  department  of  Government.  All 
were  sure  that  his  advice  was  never  biased  by  personal  interest; 
and  his  sound  judgment,  supported  by  spotless  character,  was 
greatly  deferred  to. 

We  have  said  that  in  coming  to  Washington  a  career  of  investi- 
gation was  exchanged  for  a  life  of  administration.  It  should  rather 
be  said  that  his  investigations  thereafter  took  a  directly  practical 
turn,  as  his  mind  was  brought  to  bear  upon  difficult  questions  of 
immediate  importance  which  were  referred  to  him  by  Government 
or  came  in  the  course  of  official  duty.  In  the  light-house  service 
alone  his  timely  experiments  upon  lard-oil  lighting,  and  the  firmness 
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with  which  he  pressed  his  oonclusions  into  practice  when  sperm-oil 
became  dear,  has  ahreadj  saved  more  than  a  miUion  of  dollars;  the 
adaptation  of  mineral  oil  to  the  lesser  lights  made  another  great 
saving;  and  the  results  reached  by  his  recent  investigations  of  the 
conditions  which  influence  the  transmission  of  sound  and  their  ap- 
plication to  acoustical  signaling  are  not  to  be  valued  hj  the  saving 
of  money  only. 

It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  these  last  investigations,  over  a  year 
ago,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  exposure  in  them,  at  the  light- 
house station  on  Staten  Island,  that  an  intimation  of  the  approach- 
ing end  of  these  labors  was  received.  Yet  a  few  months  more 
of  useful  life  were  vouchsafed  to  him,  not  free  from  sufferings 
but  blessed  with  an  unclouded  mind  and  borne  with  a  serene 
spirit;  and  then,  at  midday  on  the  13th  of  May  last,  tiie  scene 
was  closed. 

At  tiie  sepulture  of  his  remains  (on  the  16th)  and  afterward,  it 
was  generally  remarked  at  Washington  that  never  before  had  the 
funeral  of  a  private  citizen  called  forth  such  .sense  of  loss,  such 
profound  demonstrations  of  respect  and  affection. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  assign  Professor  Henry's  place  among  the  men 
of  science  of  our  time.  Those  who  do  this  will  probably  note  tiiat 
his  American  predecessors  were  Franklin  and  Rumford;  that  all 
three  were  wl^at  we  call  self-made  men ;  that  all  three,  after  having 
proved  their  talents  for  original  investigation  in  physics,  were  called 
in  their  mature  years  to  duties  of  administration  and  the  conduct 
of  affairs.  There  are  interesting  parallels  to  be  drawn  from  their 
scientific  work,  if  one  had  time  to  trace  them. 

Not  often  is  a  great  man  of  science  a  good  man  of  business. 
Henry's  friends  at  Princeton,  who  besought  him  not  to  abandon 
the  peaceful  academic  life  which  he  was  enjoying  and  the  quiet 
pursuits  which  had  given  him  fame,  were  surprised  when  in  another 
spheiH)  he  developed  equal  talents  for  organization  and  administra- 
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tkm.  We  have  seen  how  he  always  developed  the  talent  to  do 
wisdy  and  well  whatever  he  undertoqk.  His  well-poised  spirit^  at 
onoe  patient  and  masterful,  asserted  itself  in  the  trials  he  encountered 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Institution,  and  gave  assurance  that  he  could 
deal  with  men  as  well  as  with  the  forces  of  nature. 

Again,  not  often  is  a  man  of  science  free  from  the  overmastering 
influence  of  his  special  pursuit.  More  or  less  his  '^  nature  is  subdued 
to  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand."  Now,  Henry's  mind 
was  uncolored  by  the  studies  of  his  predilection.  His  catholic  spirit 
comes  out  in  his  definition  of  science':  ^'  Science  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  whether  they  relate  to  mind  or  matter.'' 
It  appears  in  his  choice  of  the  investigations  to  be  furthered  and 
memoirs  to  be  published  by  the  Institution.  These  nowhere  show 
the  bias  of  a  specialist. 

Then,  he  was  a  careful,  painstaking  man,  very  solicitous — perhaps 
unduly  anxious — about  the  particulars  of  everything  for  which  he 
felt  re^nsible.  Therefore  he  was  sometimes  slow  in  making  up 
his  mind  on  a  practical  question.  May  we  here  condescend  to  a 
trivial  anecdote  of  his  early  boyhood,  which  he  amusingly  related 
to  one  of  us  many  years  ago  and  pleasantly  recalled  at  one  of  our 
latest  interviews.  It  goes  back  to  the  time  when  he  was  first  allowed 
to  have  a  pair  of  boots,  and  to  choose  for  himself  the  style  of 
them.  He  was  living  with  his  grandmother  in  the  country,  and 
the  village  Crispin  could  ofier  no  great  choice  of  patterns;  indeed, 
it  was  narrowed  down  to  the  alternative  of  round  toes  or  square. 
Daily  the  boy  visited  the  shop  and  pondered  the  alternatives,  even 
while  the  manufacture  was  going  on,  until  at  length  the  shoemaker, 
who  could  brook  no  more  delay,  took  the  dilemma  by  both  horns 
and  produced  the  most  remarkable  pair  of  boots  the  wearer  ever 
had;  one  boot  round-toed,  the  other  square-toed. 

Deliberate  as  Henry  was  in  after  years,  taught  by  this  early 
lesson  he  probably  never  again  postponed  decision  till  it  was  too 
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late  to  choose.  One  result  of  dae  deliberation  was  that  he  rarely 
had  to  change  his  mind.  When  he  had  taken  his  coarse,  he  held 
to  it.  His  patience  and  kindness  under  demands  upon  his  time 
were  something  wonderftil.  Some  men  are  thus  patient  from  easy 
good-nature;  Henry  was  so  from  principle.  A  noticeable  part  of 
the  Secretary's  correspondence  was  with  a  class  of  men — more 
numerous  than  would  be  supposed — who  thought  tliey  had  discov- 
ered new  laws  of  nature  or  new  applioations  of  them,  'and  who 
appealed  to  him  to  make  their  discoveries  known.  The  Secretary 
never  returned  a  curt  answer  to  such  appeals  or  inquiries,  whether 
made  personally  or  by  letter.  Many  are  the  hours  which  he  would 
conscientiously  devote  to  such  paradoxical  schemes — sometimes  of 
wonderful  ingenuity — and  to  the  dictation  of  elaborate  replies  A) 
them.  Detecting  far  down  in  the  man's  mind  the  germs  of  the 
fallacy  which  had  misled  him,  he  would  spare  no  pains  to  present 
it  and  its  consequences  so  plainly  to  his  bewildered  correspondent 
that  he  could  find  his  own  way  out  of  it;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
awarded  credit  and  encouragement  for  whatever  was  true,  probable, 
or  ingenious. 

Although  of  sensitive  spirit  and  with  a  just  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  himself,  Professor  Henry  kept  free  from  controversy.  Once 
he  took  up  the  pen,  not  because  his  discoveries  were  set  at  naught, 
but  because  his  veracity  was  iinpliedly  assailed.  His  dignified 
recital  of  undeniable  facts  (in  his  Annual  Beport  for  1857)  was  all 
that  was  necessary,  and  not  even  a  word  of  indignant  comment  was 
added.' 

He  left  his  scientific  work  to  form  its  part  of  the  history  of  science 
and  to  be  judged  by  scientific  men.  The  empiric  he  once  senten- 
tiously  defined  to  be  ^^one  who  appeals  his  cause  to  an  incompetent 
tribunal."  He  never  courted  publicity;  not  from  fastidious  dislike, 
still  less  from  disdain  of  well-eamed  popular  applause,  but  simply 
because  he  never  tHought  of  it 
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His  disinterested  devotion  to  this  Institntion  ^vris  sho^sm  in  manv 
ways;  amoi^  odieis  in  soooeasive  reAisals  to  aooept  increa^  of 
salary  lest  it  shoold  be  thoogfat  that  the  ofBoe  he  held  was  lucrative 
Twice  or  thnoe,  moreov^,  while  cambered  with  anxieties,  ho 
promptly  declined  calls  to  positions  of  greater  emolument,  less  care, 
and  abundant  leisure  for  the  pursuits  he  loved. 

We  cannot  here  continue  these  delineations^  and  it  may  be  that 
the  character  of  the  man  has  portrayed  itself  in  general  outlines  as 
the  narrative  proceeded.  But  one  trait  may  not  be  wholly  omitted 
from  the  biography  of  one  who  has  well  been  called  '^the  model 
of  a  Christian  gentleman/'  and  who  is  also  our  best  example  of  a 
physical  philosopher.  His  life  was  the  practical  harmony  of  the 
two  characters.  His  entire  freedom  from  the  doubts  which  disturb 
some  minds  is  shown  in  that  last  letter  which  he  dictated,  in  which 
he  touches  the  grounds  of  faith  both  in  natural  and  revealed  religion ; 
also  in  his  sententious  declaration  upon  some  earlier  occasion,  that 
the  person  who  thought  there  could  be  any  real  conflict  between 
science  and  religion  must  be  either  veiy  young  in  Bcienoe  or  ignomnt 
of  religion. 

.  The  man  for  whom  this  memorial  is  placed  was  a  veteran  in  both ; 
was  one  of  that  noble  line  of  natural  philosophers  for  whom  we  may 
in  all  sincerity  render  to  Almighty  God  hearty  thanks,  not  only  for 
the  good  example  and  fruit  of  their  lives,  but  also  that,  having 
finished  thdr  course  in  faith,  they  do  now  rest  from  their  labon. 


READING  OF  TELEGRAMS 


BY 


HON.  HIESTER  CLYMER 


This  eveniDg  from  acroes  the  sea  there  have  come  to  us^  bj 
means  which  his  genius  and  immortal  discovery  have  made  possi- 
ble, messages,  telUng  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  name  and  fame 
of  Henry  are  held  in  the  Motherland.  B7  the  request  of  the 
BegentB  I  will  read  them,  so  that  they  may  become  a  part  of  the 
record  which  this  nation  to-night  is  making  in  honor  of  our  greatest 
son  of  science  since  the  days  of  Franklin. 

The  first  I  shall  read  is  from  the  University  of  Gla^w: 

London,  January  16,  1879. 

"Sir  William  Thomson,  of  University  of  Glasgow,  con- 
gratulates your  nation  on  a  perennial  possession.  Henry's  name 
and  works  are  yours  forever,  though  you  now  mourn  the  loss  of 
his  life  among  you." 

The  next  is  from  the  Anglo-American  Tel^raph  Company: 

London,  January  16,  1879. 

"The  board  of  directors  of  this  company  and  myself  desire  to 
express  our  sympathy  with  the  memorial  services  in  honor  of  the 
late  Professor  Henry,  which  are  to  take  place  in  your  House  of 
Representatives.  We  sincerely  unite  in  the  grief  at  this  irrepara- 
ble loss  with  the  relatives  and  friends  of  this  great  man,  who  has 

rendered  such  signal  services  to  the  science  of  electricity  and  to  the 

(75) 
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world  in  general^  by  his  important  discoveries.     This  company  has 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  staunch  friend. 

"The  Right  Hon.  Visoount  Monck, 
^^  Chairman  of  the  Anglo-American  Cbmpany — London  J' 

The  next  dispatch  is  from  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  and 
the  direct  United  States  Cable  Company : 

London,  January  16, 1879. 

"Kindly  express  in  the  name  of  my  company,  directors,  and 
myself  our  association  in  spirit  with  the  memorial  services  in  honor 
of  the  late  Professor  Henry,  whose  services  have  been  so  great, 
not  only  to  those  interested  in  electrical  science,  but  to  the  world  at 
largo.  The  work  of  such  a  man  as  he,  helps  human  progress;  and 
IVofessor  Henry  has  left  a  distinct  mark  on  our  times.  We 
sympathize  with  his  family  in  their  sad  bereavement,  and  feel  while 
tlioy  have  lost  a  warm  friend  the  world  has  lost  a  great  benefactor.^' 

"John  Pender, 
Chairman  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company, 

and  of  the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company/^ 

**To  Cv'RTO  W.  Field, 

Ouro  of  Mr.  Justice  Field, 

OapUd  HiUy  Washingtm,  D.  C." 


ADDRESS 

OF 

PROF.  WILLIAM  B.  ROGEBS. 


In  the  opening  years  of  the  present  centaiy  a  learned  Italian 
philosopher  and  experimenter  devised  and  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  scientific  world  a  new  engine  of  electric  force^  a  contrivance  for 
aocomulating  the  peculiar  form  of  electric  energy,  which  since  the 
observations  of  Galvani  had  engaged  the  attention  of  scientific 
men.  So  general  and  profound  was  the  interest  created  by  this 
discovery  that  the  great  First  Consul  of  France  invited  Volta  to 
Paris,  witnessed  his  experiments  with  the  newly  invented  instrument 
in  the  august  presence  of  the  National  Institute,  and  soon  after 
conferred  upon  him  the  highest  scientific  honors  and  the  most  di3tin- 
gbished  decorations  in  his  gift. 

Striking  as  was  this  tribute,  to  the  worth  and  dignity  of  science, 
to  my  mind  the  present  occasion  constitutes  a  far  grander  recogni- 
tion than  could  be  accorded  by  a  First  Consul  of  France,  though 
he  were  Napoleon  Bonaparte  himself.  For  here  the  high 
functionaries  and  chosen  representatives  of  a  great  people  are 
assembled  in  its  Capitol  almost  as  if  by  a  spontaneous  impulse  to 
testify  to  the  worth  of  science  and  to  do  honor  to  one  who  hast  been 
among  the  foremost  in  its  advancement,  making  this,  perhaps 
beyond  any  former  occasion  in  the  world's  history,  a  national  testi- 
monial to  achievements  wrought  in  the  peaceful  domain  of  scien- 
tific investigation. 

I  am  unwilling  to  interpret  this  noble  memorial  meeting  as 

inspired  simply  by  a  r^ard  for  the  valuable  official  services  of 

the  philosopher  who  wisely,  discreetly,  and  firmly  carried  out  the 

(77) 
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trust  oommitted  to  him  by  the  Government  of  the  country.  Surelj 
it  is  largely  due  to  the  services  which  Joseph  Henry  rendered 
to  mankind  by  his  scientific  discoveries  and  researches.  Let  the 
philosopher  be  ever  so  great  in  the  administration  of  affidrs,  even 
though  these  connect  themselves  directly  with  the  increase  and 
spread  of  knowledge  among  men^  yet  the  merit  and  the  glory  of 
the  discovery  of  great  scientific  truths  transcend  the  honors  of  any 
merely  administrative  success.  This  occasion  then  rises  to  the 
height  of  a  national  recognition  of  science  for  its  own  sake  in 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  human  intelligence,  as  well  as  for  its  pro- 
motion of  the  material  welfare  of  mankind,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  knowledge  of  what  we  are  this  night  doing  will  every- 
where give  to  men  of  science  a  new  incentive  to  labor,  and  will 
win  for  our  country  an  added  claim  to  the  honors  of  an  advancing 
civilization. 

That  first  year  of  the  century  which  brought  to  view  the  electric 
properties  of  the  voltaic  apparatus  opened  an  active  campaign  in 
this  department  of  research  among  the  physicists  and  chemists  of 
Europe.  Within  a  few  months  of  the  announcement  of  the  electric 
polarity  and  the  physiological  effects  of  the  voltaic  pile,  Nichol- 
son and  Carlisle,  of  England,  discovered  that  its  polar  wires 
had  the  property,  in  transmitting  the  current,  of  decomposing 
water,  and  gathering  its  elements  at  opposite  extremities;  and  soon 
with  improved  forms  of  the  apparatus  its  marvelous  analjrtic  power 
was  brought  to  bear  on  other  liquids  and  solutions,  until,  through 
the  labors  mainly  of  Berzelius  and  of  Davy,  the  great  generali- 
zation of  electro-positive  and  electro-n^ative  substances  was  estab- 
lished, and  with  it  the  fruitful  theory  of  the  electro-chemical  com- 
position of  compound  bodies. 

Greatest  among  the  active  investigators  of  this  period  was  Davy, 
who,  but  a  few  years  before  an  apothecary's  apprentice,  was  now 
seen,  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  genius,  applying  the 
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new  instrument  of  research  to  jet  untried  purposes  of  chemical 
analysis.  Davy  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher^  and  we  can 
imagine  the  glow  of  poetic  enthusiasm  which  warmed  his  soul  when 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  fiery  globules  of  potassium  gather- 
ing and  exploding  around  the  electric  pole.  And  well  might  his 
prescient  thought  exult,  for  from  this  and  his  immediately  succeed- 
ing discoveries  it  became  established  that  the  fixed  alkalies  and  the 
earths,  till  then  supposed  to  be  elementary  bodies,  out  of  which  the 
solid  crust  of  our  globe  is  constituted,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
rust  or  cinders;  that  is,  the  oxides  of  metals  and  metalloidal  bodies. 

Passing  from  the  years  1807-^08,  when  these  splendid  discov- 
eries were  made,  we  mark  for  several  years  no  further  brilliant 
achievement  in  electrical  science,  but  follow  the  ingenious  labors  of 
distinguished  experimenters  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
voltaic  apparatus,  multiplying  its  applications  and  giving  a  broader 
basis  to  the  laws  of  electro-chemistry. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  decade  after  the  era  illustrated  by  Davy^s 
experimental  genius,  the  progress  of  our  science  was  signalized 
by  another  momentous  event,  the  discovery  or  more  properly  re- 
discovery by  the  Danish  philosopher,  Oebsted,  of  the  directive 
influence  of  the  voltaic  current  on  the  magnetic  needle,  a  fact  which, 
first  noticed  by  Bomagnosi  at  the  b^inning  of  the  century,  *  had 
been  practically  overlooked,  but  which  as  discovered  anew  and 
more  fully  investigated  by  Oersted,  gave  him  a  celebrity  such  as 
a  life-long  devotion  to  science  has  often  failed  to  secure. 

A  relation  between  electricity  and  magnetism  had  long  been 
suspected,  but  as  yet  no  demonstration  of  the  nature  of  their  con- 
nection had  been  attained.  The  electric  pile  of  Yolta  and  the 
various  forms  of  galvanic  battery,  exhibiting  opposite  electrical 

*In  the  address  as  delivered,  no  reference  was  made  to  this  anticipation  of 
0bb8TKD*s  discovery;  and  I  am  indebted  for  the  correction  of  the  generally 
accepted  history,  to  Mr.  William  B.  Taylob's  able  Historical  Sketch,  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Beport  for  1878.— W.  B.  B. 
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polarities  at  thdr  extremifieB,  suggested  a  strong  analogy  to  mi^nelic 
action,  and  led  in  many  minds  to  the  thought  amoonting  ahnost  to 
to  a  conviction  that  there  existed  an  inherent  connection  between 
electridty  and  magnetism. 

The  attempts  to  discover  this  connection  had  been  made  ¥rith 
galvanic  piles  or  batteries  whose  poles  were  not  connected  by  con- 
ductors, mider  the  expectation  that  these  would  show  magnetical 
relations,  although  in  such  cases  the  electricity,  accumulated  at  the 
extremities,  was  evidently  stagnant.  It  was  reserved  for  Obbsted 
first  to  bring  into  prominent  view  the  fact  that  it  was  not  while 
the  electricity  was  thus  at  rest,  but  while  it  was  flowing  through 
the  wire  connecting  the  two  poles,  that  it  exhibited  magnetic  action, 
and  that  a  wire  thos  canying  a  current- while  it  had  the  power  of 
affecting  a  magnetic  needle,  was  in  turn  susceptible  of  being  acted 
on  by  a  magnet ;  and  this  li^as  the  initial  step  in  the  science  of 
electro-magnetism. 

The  announcement  of  this  discovery  in  1820  at  once  l)rought  into 
the  field  a  host  of  experimenters,  repeating  and. extending  the  obser- 
vations of  Oebsted,  and  by  various  methods  of  research  multiply- 
ing the  proofs  of  the  magnetic  relations  of  the  voltaic  currents. 
Soon  Araoo  and  Davy  discovered  the  magnetizing  power  of  the 
voltaic  conductor  on  iron  filings,  and  the  former  found  that  when  a 
soft  iron  wire  was  placed  in  a  conducting  helix  it  became  a  tempo- 
rary magnet  as  long  us  the  current  was  maintained.  Now  came 
forwanl  to  take  part  in  these  investigations  one  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a  distinguished  mathematician  and  a  great  experimenter,  a 
combination  which  is  to  be  r^arded  as  the  consummation  of  power 
in  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  natural  laws. 

The  French  philosopher  Ampere,  here  referred  to,  made  the 
momentous  discovery  that  when  two  wires  are  conveying  currents 
in  the  same  direction  they  mutually  attract,  but  that  when  these 
currents  flow  in  opposite  directions  the  conducting  wires  repel. 
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His  quick  imagination  led  him  at  once  to  what  may  be  called  the 
electrical  construction  of  the  magnet.  To  his  thought  each  linear 
current  is  but  a  magnetic  element,  and  every  magnet  is  but  a  con- 
geries of  such  currents  revolving  around  its  axis;  and  he  said  to 
himself,  "I  will  construct  a  magnet  with  copper  wires,  and  without 
the  metal  hitherto  supposed  to  be  essential  to  this  result,  for  I  will 
make  the  current  revolve  in  a  copper  helix."  He  did  so;  sus- 
pended the  conducting  helix,  and  found,  as  he  had  expected,  that 
its  ends  were  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  poles  of  the  ordinary 
magnet,  and  that  when  free  to  move  it  pointed  like  the  compass 
needle  in  obedience  to  the  earth's  directive  power,  and  tliat  in  fact 
this  copper  wire  had  the  distinctive  properties  of  a  magnet. 
Amp£:re  has  been  styled  the  Newton  of  electricity,  and  his 
electro-dynamic  theory  of  the  action  of  currents  and  of  magnets 
has  been  thought  worthy,  so  far  as  the  logic  of  its  demonstration 
is  concerned,  of  a  place  near  the  Principia  of  Newton. 

Electro-dynamic  experiments  were  now  rapidly  multiplying  and 
numerous  ingenious  forms  of  apparatus  were  contrived  to  illustrate 
the  actions  of  currents  on  each  other  and  of  currents  on  magnets, 
a  class  of  phenomena  which,  from  their  novelty  at  the  time,  as  well 
as  their  intrinsic  interest,  some  of  my  hearers  will  recall  as  having 
been  among  the  most  surprising  and  fascinating  of  lecture-room 
exhibitions. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  discovery  that  another  scientific  genius, 
Faraday,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  successor  and  perhaps  more 
than  the  equal  of  his  great  instructor,  Davy,  leaving  the  chemical 
labors  in  which  he  had  already  attained  distinction,  entered  the 
field  of  electrical  research.  After  aiding  Davy  in  1820  in  repeat- 
ing and  extending  Oersted's  experiments  soon  after  they  had  been 
announced,  he  succeeded  in  producing,  for  the  first  time,  the  con- 
tinuous rotation  of  a  magnet  around  an  electric  conductor  and  the 

converse  rotation  of  the  conductor  around  the  magnet,  and  a  few 
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years  later  entered  apon  that  series  of  investigations  which^  con- 
tinued for  many  years^  gave  to  sdenoe^  as  embodied  in  his  well- 
known  '^Researches  in  electridiy/'  those  varied  and  brilliant  dis- 
coveries which  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  philosophers 
of  modem  times. 

About  the  same  period  our  countrymani  Dr.  Bobebt  Habe,  gave 
a  new  interest  to  the  study  of  electric  currents  in  another  aspect, 
that  of  their  heating  energy,  by  his  invention  of  the  calorimotor 
and  deflagrator,  the  early  products  of  his  untiring  ingenuity,  which 
in  the  laboratories  of  former  years  so  dazzled  us  by  their  exhibi- 
tion of  transformed  electric  power. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  observation  of  Abago 
in  1820,  that  an  iron  wire,  surrounded  by  a  helix  conducting  a 
voltaic  current,  became  a  temporary  magnet.  In  the  same  year 
ScHWEiOGER,  of  Halle,  conceived  tiie  idea  of  greatly  augmenting 
the  deviating  effect  of  an  electric  current  on  a  magnetic  needle 
by  causing  it  to  traverse  successive  parallel  closely  adjacent  coils  of 
the  conducting  wire,  in  which  the  needle  was  suspended,  and  in 
this  way  constructed  the  well-known  galvanometer;  an  instrument 
which,  as  improved  by  Nobili,  became  indispensable  in  the  meas- 
urement of  current  electricity,  and  which  through  the  recent  refined 
improvements  given  to  it  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  the  first  of 
living  electricians,  has  been  made  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  deli- 
cate of  all  known  means  of  measuring  force. 

At  length,  in  1825,  an  English  electrician,  SruBOEON^  who  had 
done  much  in  the  contrivance  of  electro-dynamic  apparatus, 
improved  upon  Abago's  experiment  by  using  an  iron  wire  bent 
in  horse-shoe  form  covered  with  non-conducting  varnish,  around 
which  was  wound  in  an  open  helix  the  conducting  wire.  As  long 
as  the  voltaic  current  was  allowed  to  pass  through  tiie  conductor 
the  inclosed  iron  wire  was  made  magnetic  with  poles  like  those  of 
a  horse-shoe  magnet.     When  the  current  ceased,  the  magnetic  force 
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disappeared.  This  was  Sturgeon's  electro-magnet;  and  although 
its  lifting-power  was  small — limited  at  the  utmost  to  a  few  pounds 
— it  had  the  merit  of  being  in  a  practical  sense  the  first  electro- 
magnet. 

After  making  many  experiments  with  this  instrument  and  with 
currents  variously  applied.  Professor  Barlow,  an  English  mathe- 
matician and  engineer,  announced  as  his  conclusion  that  the  current 
of  electricity,  under  these  circumstances,  is  so  greatly  retarded  in 
ite  progress  through  the  wire  that  in  a  short  distonoe  it  is  rendered 
incapable  of  accomplishing  any  decided  mechanical  efiect  This 
discouraging  result  was  made  public  in  the  year  1826,  when  in 
many  quarters  schemes  began  to  be  proposed  for  tel^raphing 
through  the  medium  of  electric  force,  and  it  seems  for  a  time  to 
have  satisfied  the  minds  of  practical  and  scientific  men  generally 
that  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  impossible. 

During,  all  this  time  America  was  comparatively  silent.  It  is 
true  that  Coxb  had  suggested  a  chemical  tel^raph,  and  Hare  had 
made  numerous  improvements  in  galvanic  apparatus,  but  as  yet  no 
representative  of  Franklin  had  entered  the  field  of  electrical 
research.  Soon,  however,  there  appeared  on  the  scene,  first  as  a 
country  schoolmaster  and  a  student  in  the  Albany  Academy,  then 
as  a  professor  in  this  Academy,  the  man  whose  worth  and  scientific 
labors  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate,  and  who,  in  virtue  of  his 
various  discoveries  in  electrical  science,  may  well  be  held  entitled 
to  the  honor  of  such  a  representation. 

Beginning  his  career  of  original  experiment  in  1827,  Joseph- 
Henrt  early  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  electro- 
magnetic apparatus,  and  especially  to  the  development  of  increased 
force  in  the  soft-iron  electro-magnet.  He  took  up  the  rude  instru- 
ment of  Sturgeon,  experimented  with  it,  studied  the  means  by 
which  its  efficiency  could  be  varied  and  augmented,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  so  modifying  its  construction  and  its  relation  to  the 
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exciting  current  as  to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  which^  instead 
of  being  able  to  bear  a  few  ounces,  or  at  most  a  few  pounds,  was 
capable  of  sustaining  a  load  of  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  which  hj 
still  later  improvements,  perfected  soon  after  his  removal  to  Prince- 
ton, exhibited,  under  the  impulse  of  but  a  moderate  battery  power, 
the  enormous  sustaining  force  of  more  than  three  thousand  pounds* 

I  can  well  remember  the  astonishment  which  was  created  by  the 
announcement  of  this  result  and  the  delight  of  those  who  first  wit- 
nessed it.  As  might  well  be  imagined,  this  striking  achievement  at 
once  drew  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  to  the  rising  American 
electrician. 

It  was  not  that  there  was  extraordinary  merit  inrnply  in  con** 
structing  an  apparatus  which  would  support  one  thousand  pounds 
instead  of  ten,  in  making  a  colossal  magnet,  but»the  result  claimed 
admiration  because  of  the  series  of  thoughtful  experiments  leading 
to  it  and  to  yet  wider  applications;  experiments  involving  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  which  regulated  the  relation  between  the  bar 
of  iron,  the  wire  or  wires  which  encircled  it,  the  prolonged  con- 
ductor, and  the  battery  which  furnished  the  power. 

Availing  himself  of  the  principle  already  applied  in  Sohweig* 
oer's  galvanometer,  Henry  succeeded  in  multiplying  the  effect  of 
the  current  by  causing  it  to  revolve  in  an  insulated  wire  closely 
wound  about  the  iron  core  in  coils  of  mimy  thicknesses;  and  with 
this  arrangement  he  compared  the  forces  developed  by  currents 
derived  from  different  galvanic  elements  and  through  difierent 
lengths  of  conducting  wire,  and  he  soon  established  the  fact  that 
such  currents  were  not  of  necessity  quickly  spent,  as  had  been  main- 
tained by  Barlow,  but  that,  under  proper  conditions,  they  retained 
an  available  magnetizing  force  after  having  traversed  wires  of  con- 
siderable length.  He  showed  that  for  securing  this  persistence  over 
great  distances  an  intensity-battery  was  required,  while  for  producing 
great  magnetic  power  near  to  the  source  of  the  current  a  lai^  sur^ 
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&oe'with  but  few  elements^  that  is^  a  qoantity-batteryy  shonld  be 
used;  leuid  tiiat  in  the  latter  case  the  effect  was  greatly  increased  hj 
nsing  many  separate  short  coils  to  inclose  the  magnet^  each  connected 
with' the  galvanic  source,  or  in  place  of  these  a  single  thicker  wire^ 
forming  thus  what  he  termed  a  ^^quantity-magnet/' 

It  was  in  this  stage  of  his  researches  that,  in  1831-32,  Henby 
produced  a  machine  moved  by  electro-magnetism,  and  exhibited  in 
the  Albany  Academy  the  memorable  experiment  of  transmitting 
signals  by  means  of  his  electro-magnet  through  more  than  a  mile 
of  wire,  and  soon  after  pointed  out  the  application  of  the  principles 
shown  to  the  transmission  of  intelligence  to  a  distance.  This  was 
undeniably  the  first  example  of  what  was  virtually  an  electro- 
magnetic tel^raph,  and  furnished  a  scientific  foundation  £Dr  those 
multiplied  inventions  which  in  later  years  have  made  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  co-extensive  with  the  civilized  world. 

We  may  not  here  consider  the  various  claims  of  the  ingenious 
inventors  who  in  later  years  originated  the  numerous  details  of 
practical  telegraphy.  It  was  a  period  in  which  discovery  and 
invention  were,  as  it  has  been  said,  ^' in  the  air;''  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  assign  to  any,  even  the  most  illustrious  contributor 
to-the  result,  his  own  precise  share  in  the  general  progress. 

Not  pausing  to  make  furtiier  applications  of  the  discoveries  re* 
{erred  to,  so  su^estive  of  great  practical  use,  and  not  for  a  moment 
considering  tiie  profitable  itetum  which  might  be  secured  from  them, 
Hknby,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  lover  of  science,  continued  his 
investigations  in  the  same  general  field,  and  after  his  removal  to 
Princeton  made  other  and  larger  additions  to  the  store  of  electrical 
knowledge.  Here,  repeating  an  earlier  experiment,  he  made  the 
important  discovery  of  the  reaction  of  the  current  upon  itself,  caus- 
ing what  is  called  the  extrarcurrent,  and  carried  on  tiie  very  original 
investigations  which  revealed  the  existence  and  the  laws  of  induced 
currents  of  successive  orders,  which,  for  their  novelty,  ingenuity. 
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and  ooiicliifflvene»  in  the  developmeot  of  an  entirely  new  daas  of 
phenomena,  maj,  I  think,  be  r^aided  as  the  most  remarkable  and 
daasical  of  his  electrical  researdies. 

From  this  time  forward,  until  his  active  scientific  career  was 
intermpted,  and  in  a  measure  terminated,  hy  his  removal  to  Wash- 
ington to  assume  the  great  responsibility  of  the  Smithsonian  trust, 
Henby  continued  his  zealous  investigations.  Passing  in  succession 
into  new  departments  of  physical  inquiry,  including  questions  in 
atmospheric  electricity,  in  heat  and  light,  and  in  molecular  physics, 
and  embracing  theoretical  generalizations  on  the  origin  of  mechani- 
cal power  and  the  nature  of  vital  force,  he  never  failed  to  enrich 
with  new  facts  and  new  suggestions  every  subject  to  which  his 
philosophical  genius  was  directed.  Indeed,  it  may  well  be  said  of 
him  in  connection  with  science,  as  once  it  was  said  of  a  literary 
genius  whom  the  world  admires:  ** Nihil  (digit  quod  non  omatAJ* 

Into  the  details  of  these  researdies  and  discoveries,  so  fuU  of 
interest  to  science  and  so  replete  with  practical  suggestions,  I  am 
forbidden  here  to  enter,  and  must  leave  them  to  other  and  abler 
hands,  and  to  a  less  popular  occasion.  Neither  can  I  more  than 
passingly  allude  to  those  later  labors  of  Hekrt,  by  which  he  initi- 
ated a  system  of  meteorological  research  on  a  uniform  method  and 
of  national  comprehensiveness,  nor  to  the  great  improvement  which 
he  introduced  in  our  light-house  illumination  and  our  fog^sigiials, 
or  in  connection  with  the  last,  to  the  admirable  series  of  observa- 
tions undertaken  to  elucidate  the  acoustic  phenomena  due  to  varia- 
tions of  atmospheric  movement  and  density,  observations  in  whidi, 
as  we  all  know,  he  was  zealously  engaged  until  but  a  few  months 
before  the  time  when  the  veteran  philosopher  was  compelled  by 
failing  health  to  retire  from  the  field  of  his  beneficent  activity. 

On  reviewing  the  long  and  fruitful  career  of  Professor  Henrt 
we  are  impressed  by  his  ingenity  and  accuracy  as  an  experimentalist 
and  by  his  clearness  and  breadth  as  a  sdentific  thinker.    Of  the 
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former  of  these  qualifications  we  have  proof  in  the  readiness  with 
which  he  could  devise  means^  at  once  simple  and  efficient,  for 
his  investigations^  such  as  are  seen  in  the  construction  of  his 
first  electro-magnetic  machine^  in  the  conversion  of  the  electro- 
magnet  into  a  means  of  signaling  at  a  distance,  in  the  thermal 
telescope  hj  which  he  noted  the  heat  reflected  from  clouds  or  distant 
objects  on  the  land,  in  his  device  for  measuring  the  velocity  of 
projectiles,  and  in  that  by  which  he  measured  the  tenacity  of  liquid 
films  of  differing  curvature,  anticipating  Plateau's  later  and 
fuUer  researches,  and  in  numerous  other  instances  which  we  may 
not  here  recount. 

Of  his  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  in  the  discussion  of 
scientific  questions  perhaps  no  better  example  can  he  cited  than  the 
remarkable  paper  on  the  '^Origin  of  mechanical  power  and  the 
nature  of  vital  force,''  which,  following  at  a  very  short  interval  the 
publications  of  Gbove,  Mayer,  and  Joule  on  the  conservation 
of  forces,  for  the  first  time  clearly  expounded,  and  illustrated  the 
application  of  this  the  grandest  of  the  generalizations  of  modem 
science  to  the  organic  world. 

Ingenious,  zealous,  and  patient  in  experiment,  Henby  was  most 
conscientious  in  reporting  his  results,  allowing  no  preconceived 
theories  to  modify  the  record  or  to  warp  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
pointed.  He  loved  scientific  truth  supremely,  and  the  discovery  of 
it  was  a  source  of  unalloyed  delight,  for  he  had  early  been  a  greedy 
seeker  of  knowledge,  and  had  learned,  as  Lord  Baoon  has  said, 
that  ''while  in  all  other  pleasures  there  is  satiety,  of  knowledge 
there  is  no  satiety,  but  satisfaction  and  appetite  are  perpetually 
interchangeable." 

As  in  the  case  of  most  men  who  have  attained  eminence  in  science, 
Henby  used  his  imagination  as  a  stimulus  and  even  as  a  guide  to 
his  investigations;  but  while  in  the  course  of  his  work  he  could 
not  but  frame  hypotheses,  he  treated  them  as  but  the  scaffolding  to 
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aid  in .  bailding  the  solid  .stnictuie  of  physical  truths  to  be  thrown 
to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  walls  were  completed.   • 

Professor  Henry  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  indoo- 
.  tive  philosophy,  and  knew  how,  in  searching,  for  a  true  genendization, 
to  carry  out  the  process  of  successive  exclusion,  to  try  this  and  then 
the  other  experiment  in  order  to  discover  which  of  his  theories 
corresponded  with  the  facts,  believing,  doubtless,  with  the  wittiest 
of  Frenchmen  that  a  tlieory  is  like  a  mouse,  which,  a{)«r  passing 
through  nine  holes,  may,  be  caught  in  the  tenth. 

Although  accustomed  to  distinguish  strongly  between  the  merit 
of  the  discovery  of  a  scientific  principle  and  that  of  invtotion 
through  which  the  principle  was  to  be  applied  to  the  world's  use, 
he  well  knew  how  inseparable  are  the  two,  and  how  greatly  even 
inventions  not  directly  inspired  by  science  have  quickened  its  march 
and  extended  the  field  of  its  activity.  The  lai^  humanity  which 
was  a  marked  feature  in  his  character  led  him  to  welcome  heartily 
every  instance  of  inyentive  application,  as  well  when  simply  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  society  as  when  giving  to  science  a  new 
implement  for  investigation.  Indeed,  the  g^iius  of  Hbtstby  was 
eminently  practical,  if  we  extend  this  term  to  embrace  the  highest, 
widest,  and  most  enduring  forms  of  utility.  Valuing  highly  a 
legitimate  hypothiesis,  he  had,  I  think,  no  relish  for  those  flights  of 
the  imagination  in  which  men  of  science  sometimes  indulge  them- 
selves amid  regions  of  pure  conjecture  or  of  vague  and  indeterminate 
data,  in  the  hope,  by  the  spell  of  a  profound  mathematics,  to  convert 
shadowy  suggestions  into  substantial  truth. 

Large  and  accurate  as  were  his  attainments  in  physical  science, 
Henry  was  too  modest  and  too  just  to  dogmatize  on  questions  in 
regard  to  which  opinions  are  divided.  *  Whatever  were  his  convic- 
tions in  matters  transcending  scientific  inquiry  and  proof,  he  did 
Xiot  allow  .them  to  be  the  standard  by  which  othes  conscienoes  were 
to  be  judged,  and'  he  lelt,  as  I  cannot  but  believe,  that  dogmatismi 
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where  there  are  grounds  for  doubt,  in  any  province  of  thought,  is 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  incompatible  with  that  genuine 
philosophy  which  recognizes  how  small  is  the  s^ment  of  our  actual 
knowledge  as  compared  to  the  infinite  sphere  of  possible  discovery. 
In  closing  this  imperfect  notice  of  the  labors  and  the  character  as 
a  philosopher  which  have  given  to  Joseph  Henrt  so  high  a  place 
among  the  men  of  science  of  our  day,  and  have  won  for  him  the 
crowning  honor  of  this  national  memorial  meeting,  I  am  led  to 
allude  to  the  illustration  which  he  has  furnished  of  the  peculiar 
genius  and  temperament  of  the  American  people.  In  his  example 
we  see  that  combination  of  the  practical  and  the  philosophical  which 
we  may  claim  as  characteristic  of  our  nation,  and  which  refutes  the 
charge,  sometimes  made,  that,  although  fertile  beyond  other  nations 
in  invention,  we  do  not  rise  to  the  higher  level  of  scientific  thought. 
Nor  can  I  refrain,  in  this  connection,  from  appropriating  to  our 
country  the  words  in  which  Milton  so  nobly 'characterized  the 
capacities  of  the  great  nation  of  which,  in  his  time,  we  were  a  part: 
^^  A  nation  not  slow  and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  pierc- 
ing spirit,  acute  to  invent,  subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  and  not 
beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capacity  can 
soar  to," 
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In  the  presenoe  of  these  fathers  of  science  who  have  honored  this 
occasion  with  their  wisdom  and  eloquence^  I  can  do  but  little  more 
than  express  my  gratitude  for  the  noble  contribution  thej  have 
made  to  this  national  expression  of  love  and  reverence.  So  com- 
pletely have  they  covered  the  ground^  so  fully  have  they  sketched 
the  great  life  which  we  celebrate^  that  nothing  is  left  but  to  linger  a 
moment  over  the  tributes  they  have  offered  and  select  here  and  there 
a  special  excellence  to  carry  away  as  a  lasting  memorial. 

No  page  of  human  history  is  so  instructive  and  significant  as  the 
record  of  those  early  influences  which  develop  the  character  and 
direct  the  lives  of  eminent  men.  To  every  man  of  great  original 
power  tiiere  comes,  in  early  youth,  a  moment  of  sudden  discovery — 
of  self  recognition — when  his  own  nature  is  revealed  to  himself, 
when  he  catches,  for  the  first  time,  a  strain  of  that  immortal  song 
to  which  his  own  spirit  answers,  and  which  becomes  thenceforth 
and  forever  the  inspiration  of  his  life — 

"Like  noble  music  nnto  noble  words." 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  Strasburg  on  the  Rhine,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  father,  a  German  lad  was  reluct- 
antly studying  the  mysteries  of  the  civil  law,  but  feeding  his  spirit 
as  best  he  could  upon  the  formal  and  artificial  poetry  of  his  native 
land,  when  a  page  of  William  Shakespeare  met  his  eye  and 
changed  the  whole  current  of  his  life.  Abandoning  the  law,  he 
created  and  crowned  with  an  immortal  name  the  grandest  epoch  of 

German  literature. 

(91) 
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Seoording  his  own  experience,  he  says:  ^'At  the  first  touch  of 
Shakespeare's  genius  I  made 'the  glad  confession  that  something 
inspiring  hovered  above  me.  -  -  -  The  first  page  of  his  that 
I  read  made  me  his  for  life;  and  when  I  had  finished  a  single  play, 
I  stood  like  one  bom  blind  on  whom  a  miraculous  hand  bestows 
sight  in  a  moment.  I  saw,  I  felt,  4n  the  most  vivid  manner  that 
my  existence  was  infinitely  expanded." 

This  Old  World  experience  of  GtOETHe's  was  strikingly  repro- 
duced, though  under  different  ccmditions  and  with  different  results, 
in  the  early  life  of  Joseph  Henry,  .  You  have  just  heard  the 
incident  worthily  recounted;  bu,t  let  us  linger  over  it  a  moment 
An  orphan  boy  of  sixteen,  of  tough  Scotch  fiber,  laboring  for  his 
own  support  at  the  handicraft  of  the  jeweler,  unconscipus  of  his 
great  powers,  delighted  with  romance  and  the  drama,  dreaming  of 
a  possible  career  on  the  stage,  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  single  page  of  an  humble  book  of  science  which  chanced  to 
fall  into  his  hands.  It  was  not  the  flash  of  a  poetic  vision  which 
aroused  him.  It  wa^  the  voice  of  great  Nature  calling  her  child. 
With  quick  recogqition  and  glad  reverence  his  spirit  responded; 
and  from  that  moment  to  the  end  of  his  long  and  honored  life, 
Joseph  Henry  was  the  devoted  student  of  science,  the  faithful 
interpreter  of  nature. 

To  those  who  knew  his  gentle  spirit,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ever  afterward  he  kept  the  little  yolume  near  him  and  cherished  it 
as  the  source  of  his  first  inspiration.  In  the  maturity  of  his  fame, 
he  recorded  on  its  fly-leaf  his  gratitude.  Note  his  words:  ''This 
book  under  Providence  has  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  on  my 
life.  -  -.  -  It  opened  to  me  a  new  world  of  thought  and 
enjoyment,  invested  things  before  almost  unnoticed  wjth  the  highest 
interest,  fixed  my  mind  on  the  study  of  nature,  and  caused  me  to 
resolve  at  the  time  of  reading  it  that  I  would  devpte  my  life  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge." 
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We  have,  beard  fronLhis  venerable  associates  with  what  resolute 
perseverance,  he  trained  his  mind  and  marshaled  his  powers  for  the 
higher  realms  of  science.  He  was  the  first  American^  after  Frank- 
lin^ who  made  a  series  of  suooessfol  original  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism..  He  entered  the  mighty  line  of  Volta^ 
Galvani,  Oersted,  Davy,  and  Ampere,  the.  great  exploring 
philosophers  of  the  world,  and  added  to  their  work  a  final  great 

discovery  which  made  the  electro-magnetic  tel^raph  possible.* 

■  ■ ^ 1 — • . 

^  As  a  ftiller  statement  of  the  steps  by  which  the  telegraph  was  achieved  I  append 
a  passage  Aroxn  an  address  which  I  delivered  at  the  Mobse  memorial  meeting:,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  16, 1872: 

**The  electro-magnetic  telegraph  is  the  embodiment;  I  might  say  the  incarnatiori, 
of  many  centuries  of  thought,  of  many  generations  of  effort  to  elicit  lW>m  nature 
one  of  her  deepest  mysteries.  No  one  man,  no  one  century  could  have  achieved  it. 
It  is  the  child  of  the  human  race,  *  the  heir  of  all  the  ages/  How  wonderful  were 
the  steps  which  led  to  its  creation  I  The  very  name  of  this  telegraphic  instrument 
bears  record  of  its  history^* elef^lc,  magnetic/  The  first,  named  ftom  the  bit  of 
yellow  amber  whose  qualities  of  attraction  and  repulsion  were  discovered  by  a 
Grecian  philosopher  twenty-four  centuries  ago;  and  the  second,  from  Magnesia,  the 
village  of  Asia  Minor,  where  first  was  found  the  loadstone,  whose  touch  turned  the 
needle  fbrever  to  the  North.  These  were  the  earliest  forms  in  which  that  subtle,  all- 
pervading  force  revealed  itself  to  men.  In  the  childhood  of  the  race  men  stood  dumb 
in  the  presence  of  its  more  terlrible  manifestations.  When  it  gleamed  in  the  purple 
aurora,  or  shot  dusky-red  fW>m  the  clouds,  it  was  the  eye-fiash  of  an  angry  Ood,  be- 
fore whom  mortals  quailed  in  helpless  fear.  When  the  electric  light  burned  blue  on 
the  spear-pQlnts  of  the  Roman  legions  it  was  to  them,  and  their  leaders  a  portent 
flrom  the  gods  beckoning  them  to  victory.  When  the  phosphorescent  light,  which 
the  sailors  still  oall  Saint  Elmore's  fire,  hovered  in  the  masts  and  spars  of  the  Roman 
ship,  it  was  Castor  and  Pollux,  twin  gods  of  the  sea,  guiding  the  mariner  to  port,  or 
the  beacon  of  an  avenging  Ood  luring  him  to  death. 

"When  we  consider  the  startling  forms  in  which  this  element  presents  itself,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  so  many  centuries  elapsed  before  men  dared  to  confront  and 
question  its  awfUl  mystery.  And  it  was  fitting  that  here,  in  this  new,  firee  world, 
the  first  answer  came  reveiftling  to  our  Franklin  the  great  truth  that  the  lightning 
of  the  sky  and  the  electricity  of  the  laboratory  were  one;  that  in  the  simple  electric 
toy  were  embodied  all  the  mysteries  of  the  thunderbolt.  Until  near  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  only  known  method  of  producing  electricity  was  by  fHo- 
tion.  But  the  discoveries  of  Galvani  in  1790,  and  of  Volta  in  1810,  resulted  in  the 
production. of  electricity  by  the  chemical  action  of  acids  upon  metals,  and  gave  to 
the  world  the  galvanic  battery  and  the  voltaic  pile,  and  the  electric  current.  This 
was  the  first  step  in  that  path  of  modem  discovery  which  led  to  the  telegraph.  But' 
ftirther  discoveries  were  necessary  to  make  the  telegraph  possible.  The  next  great 
step  was  taken  by  Oersted,  the  Swedish  professor,  who,  in  18l9-*20,  made  the  discovery 
that  the  needle  when  placed  near  the  galvanic  battery  was  defieeted  at  right  angles  - 
with  the  electric  current.  In  the  four  modest  pages  in  which  Oersted  announced 
this  discovery  to  the  world  the  scleace  of  electro-magnetism  was  found.  As  Frank- 
lin had  exhibited  the  relation  between  lightning  and  the  electric  fiuid,  so  Oersted 
exhibited  the  relation  between  magnetism  and  electricity.  Frbm  1820  to  1825  his 
discovery  was  Airther  developed  by  Davt  and  Sturobon,  of  England,  and  Arago 
and  4MP1BBB,  of  France.  They  found  that  by  sending  a  current  of  electricity  through 
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It  remained  only  for  the  inventor  to  construct  an  instrument  and 
an  alphabet.  Professor  Henbt  refused  to  reap  any  pecuniary  re^ 
wards  from  his  great  discovery^  but  gave  freely  to  mankind  what 
nature  and  science  had  given  to  him. 

I  observe  that  these  venerable  gentlemen  who  have  spoken^ 
express  some  r^ret  that  Professor  Henby  left  their  higher  circle 
to  come  down  to  us;  and  to  some  extent  I  share  in  their  r^ret. 
Doubtless  it  was  a  great  loss  to  science.  I  remember  that  Aqassiz 
once  said  that  he  had  made  it  the  rule  of  his  life  to  abandon  any 
scientific  investigation  as  soon  as  it  became  useful.  I  fanded  I 
saw  him  and  his  brethren  going  beyond  the  region  of  perpetual 
frosty  up  among  the  wild  elements  of  nature  and  the  hidden  myste- 
ries of  science,  and  when  they  had  made  a  discovery  and  brought 
it  down  to  the  line  of  commercial  value,  leaving  it  there,  know- 
ing that  the  world  would  make  it  useful  and  profitable,  while  they 
went  back  to  resume  tiieir  original  search.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  these  men  r^retted  the  loss  of  such  a  comrade  as  Joseph 
Henry. 

But  something  is  due  to  the  millions  of  Americans  outside  the 
circle  of  science;  and  the  Republic  has  the  right  to  call  on  all  her 
children  for  service.  It  was  needful  that  the  Government  should 
have,  here  at  its  capital,  a  great,  luminous-minded,  pure-hearted 
man,  to  serve  as  its  counselor  and  friend  in  matters  of  science. 

a  wire  coiled  aronnd  a  piece  of  soft  Iron,  the  iron  became  a  magnet  while  the  corrent 
was  passing,  and  ceased  to  be  a  magnet  when  the  current  was  broken.  This  gave  an 
intermittent  power,  a  power  to  grapple  and  to  let  go  at  the  will  of  the  electrician. 
AmpIbre  suggested  that  a  telegraph  was  possible  by  applying  this  power  to  a  needle. 
In  1825,  Babix>w,  of  England,  made  experiments  to  verify  this  suggestion  of  the  tele- 
graph, and  pronounced  it  impracticable  on  the  ground  that  the  batteries  then  «aed 
would  not  send  the  fluid  through  even  two  hundred  ibei  of  wire  without  a  sensible 
diminution  of  its  fbrce.  In  1831,  Josbph  Hbnrt,  now  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  then  a  professor  at  Albany,  New  York,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experi- 
ments, discovered  a  method  by  which  he  produced  a  battery  of  such  intensity  as  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  spoken  of  by  Babi<ow  in  1826.  By  means  of  this,  his  dis- 
covery, he  magnetised  soft  iron  at  a  great  distance  fW>m  the  battery,  pointed  out  the 
fttct  that  a  telegraph  was  possible,  and  actually  rang  a  beU  by  means  of  the  electro- 
magnet acting  on  a  long  wire.  This  was  the  last  step  in  the  series  of  great  discov- 
eries which  preceded  the  invention  of  the  telegraph.** 
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Such  an  adviser  was  never  more  needed  than  at  the  date  of  Profes- 
sor EDbnby's  arrival  at  Ihe  capital. 

The  distinguished  scientific  gentlemen  who  have/ddressed  ns  so 
eloquently,  have  portrayed  Ihe  difficulties  which  beset  the  Grovem- 
m^it  in  its  attempt  to  determine  how  it  should  wisely  and  worthily 
execute  the  trust  of  Smithson.  It  was  a  perilous  moment  for  the 
credit  of  America  when  that  bequest  was  made.  In  his  large 
catholicity  of  mind,  Smithson  did  not  trammel  the  bequest  with 
conditions.  In  nine  words  he  set  forth  its  object — ^'for  the 
increase  and  diffiision  of  knowledge  among  men.''  He  asked  and 
believed  that  America  would  interpret  his  wish  aright  and  with  the 
liberal  wisdom  of  science. 

A  town  meeting  is  not  a  good  place  to  determine  scientifio  truths. 
And  the  yeas  and  najis  that  are  called  from  this  desk  from  day  to 
day  are  not  the  supreme  test  of  science,  as  the  country  finds  when 
we  attempt  to  settle  any  scientific  question,  whether  it  relates  to  the 
polariscope  or  to  finance. 

For  ten  yea»  Congress  wrestled  with  those  nine  words  of  Smith- 
son  and  could  not  handle  them.  Some  political  philosophers  of 
that  period  held  that  we  had  no  constitutional  authority  to  accept 
the  gift  at  all,  and  proposed  to  send  it  back  to  England.  Every 
conceivable  proposition  was  made.  The  collies  clutched  at  it;  the 
libraries  wanted  it;  the  publication  societies  desired  to  scatter  it. 
The  fortunate  settlement  of  the  question  was  this:  after  ten  years 
of  wrangling.  Congress  was  wise  enough  to  acknowledge  its  own 
ignorance,  and  authorized  a  body  of  men  to  find  some  one  who 
knew  how  to  settle  it.  And  these  men  were  wise  enough  to  choose 
your  great  comrade  to  undertake  the  task.  Sacrificing  his  brilliant 
prospects  as  a  discoverer,  he  undertook  the  difficult  work.  He 
drafted  a  paper,  in  which  he  ofiered  an  interpretation  of  the  will 
of  Smithson,  mapped  out  a  plan  which  would  meet  the  demands  of 
science,  and  submitted  it  to  the  suffirage  of  the  republic  of  scientific 
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scfaolara.  After  due  deliberation  it  received  the  almost  ananimoiis 
approval  of  the  scientific  world.  With  faith  and,  sturdy  perse- 
veraDoe,  he  adhered  to  tiie  plan  and  steadily  resisted  all  attempts 
to  overthrow  it. 

In  the  thirty-two  years  during  which  he  administered  the  great 
trust,  he  never  swerved  from  his  first' purpose;  and  he  succeeded  at 
last  in  realizing  the  ideas  with  which  he  set  out.  But  it  has  taken 
all  that  time  to  get  rid  of  the  incumbrances  with  which  Congress 
had  overloaded  the  Institution.  In  this  work  Professor  Henbt 
taught  the  valuable  lesson  to  all  founders  and  supporters  of  collies, 
that  they  should  pay  less  for  brick  and  mortar  and  more  for  bnuns. 
Under  the  first  orders  imposed  upon  him  by  Congress,  he  was 
required  to  expend  $26,000  a  year  in  purchasing  books.  By  wise 
resistance  he  managed  to  lengthen  out  the  pQiriod  for  that  expendi- 
ture ten  years;  and  a  few  years  ago  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Congress  remove  from  the  Institution  the  heavy  load  by- 
transferring  the  Smithsonian  library  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  fifty-eight  thousand  volumes  and  forty  thousand  pamphlets  of 
rare  scientific  value  which  are  now  upon  our  shelves,  have  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  national  library;  but  thdr  care  and 
preservation  would  soon  have  absorbed  the  resources  of  the  Smith- 
sonian. When  Congress  shall  have  taken  the  other  incumbrance, 
ihe  national  museum,  off  the  hands  of  the  Institution  by  making 
fit  provision  for  the  care  of  the  great  collection,  they  will  have  done 
still  more  to  realize  the  ideas  of  Professor  Henby. 

He  has  stood  by  our  side  in  all  these  years,  meeting  every  great 
question  of  science  with  that  calm  spirit  which  knew  no  haste  and 
no  rest.  At  the  call  of  his  Government  he  discovered  new  truths 
and  mustered  them  into  its  service.  The  twelve  hundred  light- 
houses that  shine  on  our  shores,  the  three  thousand  baoys  along  oar 
rivers  and  coasts,  testify  to  his  fiuthfulness  and  efficiency. 

When  it  became  evident  that  we  could  no  longer  depend  upon  the 
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whale  fisheries  to  sappty  oar  beaoon-lights,  he  b^an  to  search  for  a 
substitate  for  sperm  oil;  and  afler  a  thousand  patient  experiments 
he  made  tiie  discovery  that  of  all  the  oils  of  the  world,  the  common, 
cheap  lard  oil  of  America,  when  heated  to  250^  Fahrenheit,  became 
the  best  illuminant.  That  discoveiy  gave  us  at  once  an  unfailing 
supply,  and  for  many  years  saved  the  Treasury  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

He  had  no  such  pride  of  discovery  as  to  ding  to  his  own  methods 
when  a  better  could  be  found.  He  has  recently  tested  the  qualities 
of  petroleum  ds  an  illuminant,  and  recommended  its  use  for  the 
smaller  lights.  In  instances  far  too  numerous  to  be  recounted  we 
have  long  had  this  man  as  our  counselor,  our  guide,  and  our  friend. 

During  all  the  years  of  his  sojourn  among  us,  there  has  been  one 
spot  in  this  city  across  which  the  shadow  of  partisan  politics  has 
never  fallen;  and  that  was  the  ground  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. We  have  seen  in  this  city  at  least  one  great,  high  trust  so 
faithfully  discharged  for  a  thi]xl  of  a  century  that  no  breath  of 
suspicion  has  ever  dimmed  its  record.  The  Beard  of  Regents  have 
seen  Professor  Henry's  accounts  all  closed;  and,  after  the  most 
rigid  examination,  the  unanimous  declaration  is  made  that,  to  the 
last  cent,  during  the  whole  of  that  period  his  financial  administration 
was  as  faultless  and  complete  as  his  discoveries  in  science.  The 
blessing  of  such  an  example  in  this  city  ought  at  lleast  to  do  some- 
thing to  reconcile  these  i^en  of  science  to  the  loss  they  suffered  when 
their  friend  was  called  to  serve  the  Government  at  its  Capital. 

Remembering  his  great  career  as  a  man  of  science,  as  a  man  who 
served  his  Grovemment  with  singular  ability  and  faithfulness,  who 
was  loved  and  venerated  by  every  circle,  who  blessed  with  the  light 
of  his  friendship  the  worthiest  and  the  best,  whose  life  added  new 
luster  to  the  glory  of  the  human  race,  we  shall  be  most  fortunate, 
if  ever  in  the  future,  we  see  his  like  again. 
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We  have  found  hj  reoent  sad  experiences  in  this  Hall  that 
death  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Neither  is  he  a  respecter  of 
seasons.  He  may  choose  the  merriest  month  for  the  saddest 
bereavement.  In  May  last,  when  the  sun  was  warm,  the  sky 
blue,  the  flowers  in  bloom,  and  the  trees  luxuriant  in  leaf,  he 
entered  yonder  quaint  structure  secluded  amid  its  greenery  and 
bore  away  one  of  our  rarest  minds  and  purest  men.  By  one  fatal 
wrench  of  his  skeleton  hand  a  splendid  career  of  eighty  years  was 
closed;  in  a  twinkling  the  one  hard  problem  of  a  long  and  studious 
life  was  solved;  the  wonder-world  beyond  had  become  a  "discov- 
ered country"  to  Joseph  Henby.  Its  season,  we  trust,  is  per- 
petual May  to  him.  Its  new  life  rejnoved  from  him,  if  not  from 
his  bereaved  family  and  friends,  the  sting  of  death,  and  from  the 
grave  its  victory. 

The  lightning,  which  had  been  evoked  by  him  to  transmit  its 
instantaneous  message  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  sped  on 
its  quick  errand  to  tell  the  learned  of  all  lands  that  an  intellectual 
magnate  had  been  translated.  The  magnetic  cord  whose  first  duty, 
as  arranged  by  him,  was  to  send  the  tidings  of  a  new  star  over  land 
and  under  ocean  to  every  seat  of  science,  heralded  to  all  that  "Grod 
had  unloosed  his  weary  star,"  and  that  he  was  a  lost  luminary  in 
the  galaxy  of  intellect. 

Wail  I  for  the  glorioas  Pleiad  fled  I 

Wail !  for  the  ne'er  returning  star  I 

Whose  mighty  music  ever  led 

The  spheres  in  their  high  homes  aftir. 

(99) 
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Associated  with  our  Grovemment  through  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, and  with  the  world  through  the  amenities  of  science  which 
it  created,  the  loss  of  Joseph  Henry  is  not  merely  national;  it  is 
cosmopolitan,  universal.  It  is  fitting  that  the  head  of  an  institu- 
tion which  welcomes  all  countries  and  all  worlds  should  have  a 
tribute  here  worthy  of  such  extended  and  shining  fame. 

In  our  federal  way,  we  order  condemned  cannon  to  make  bronzes 
for  our  soldiers.  Our  land  is  full  of  the  effigies  of  military 
heroes.  I  have  no  criticism  upon  such  a  patriotic  custom.  Indeed, 
I  see  that  the  gallant  soldier  (General  Sherman)  is  to  follow  me; 
and  I  am  more  than  reluctant  to  suggest  a  word  of  dissent  from 
such  an  honored  observance.  Our  parks  display  also  the  forms  of 
literary  celebrities — Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Soott,  and  Burns, 
and  the  grand  bead-roll,  favored  of  the  muses,  with  only  now  and 
then  a  Humboldt,  and  a  dim  memory  of  Goethe  as  a  devotee  of 
science.  The  Washingtons  and  Tells,  soldiers  and  patriots, 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  of  mankind.  This  too  may  be 
well ;  for  the  Princes  of  Science,  like  Archimedes,  Galileo,  Ejbp- 
LER,  Newton,  Gioja,  Toricelli,  Boyle,  Leibnitz,  Laplace, 
Davy,  Herschel,  Arago,  Lyell,  Faraday,  and  Henry, 
have  their  niche  in  a  more  ezalted  and  enduring  Pantheon. 

Bacon,  the  father  of  experimental  science!  What  are  divines, 
jurists,  statesmen,  soldiers,  princes,  to  this  great  and  audacious 
leader  of  human  investigation  for  truth  against  mere  speculation? 
Newton,  of  whom  M acaulay  says  that  ^'in  no  other  mind  have 
the  demonstrative  faculty  and  the  inductive  faculty  coexisted  in 
such  supreme  excellence  and  perfect  harmony?" — what  are  the 
mere  temporary  favorites  of  the  mass  of  men  compared  with  him? 
History  gives  its  muse  unbounded  license  to  sing  the  glories  of  the 
Napoleons  of  our  world.  They  were  indeed  guiding  intellects; 
they  were  wonderful  for  civic  organization  and  still  more  wonderful 
in  their  genius  for  destruction.    But  to  the  thoughtful  mind  their 
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heroism  is  not  comparable  with  that  of  humble  Edmund  HAiiLEY, 
who  investigated  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  the  tides,  mag- 
netism, and  the  comets,  and  who  periled  his  life  in  seeking  the 
distant  Island  of  Saint  Helena,  there  to  map  out  in  sublime  isola- 
tion the  southern  constellations.'  He  was  no  prisoner,  no  exile,  no 
modern  defiant  Prometheus  chained  to  a  rock.  He  was  the 
peaceful  observer  and  serene  conqueror  of  worlds  which  Alexan- 
der never  sighed  to  conquer  and  which  Napoleon  never  looked 
upon  save  in  selfish  moodiness  from  that  historic  rock. 

Lord  Baoon  has  been  referred  to  most  pertinently  by  the  learned 
gentleman,  Professor  Rogers.  May  I  make  another  reference  to 
the  father  of  induction?  He  gave  us  written  wisdom  beyond  that 
of  the  ancients.  He  has  said  that — ^'Whereas  founders  of  States, 
law-givers,  extirpers  of  tyrants,  fathers  of  the  people  were  honored 
but  with  titles  of  worthies  or  demi-gods — inventors  were  ever 
consecrated  with  the  gods  themselves." 

These  are  golden  words.  They  properly  interpret  a  philosophic 
mind.  In  Bacon's  meaning  of  the  word  inventor,  he  compre- 
hended those  who  both  discover  and  apply,  originate  and  use,  Ihe 
secrets  of  nature  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
the  benefaction  of  mankind. 

States  come  and  go;  a  king  to-day  is  a  subject  to-morrow;  the 
discrowned  suzerain  of  the  Orient  last  year,  this  year  is  the  vassal 
of  a  newly  crowned  empress.  Lawgivers  who  pursue  their  tortuous 
and  tangled  paths,  what  can  they  do  among  (he  atoms  or  the  spaces? 
They  appropriate  money,  fix  taxes,  raise  armies,  declare  war;  but 
to  change  one  little  chemical  relation,  how  powerless!  Not  all  the 
statutes  ever  inscribed  on  parchment  can  stop  soft  iron  from  becom- 
ing a  magnet  by  a  certain  process  of  galvanic  polarization;  yet  he 
who  discovered  so  simple  a  relation  with  such  magnificent  results 
would  have  been  deified  by  the  Greeks  along  with  that  god  of 
beauty  who  drove  the  chariot  of  the  sun  or  that  god  of  strength 
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who  colonized  men,  conquered  nature^  and  achieved  civilization 
along  the  shores  of  the  classic  azure  sea. 

In  this  age  of  physical  progress  and  grandeur,  when  experiments 
show  that  the  "constant  elements"  are  coquetting  with  us  by  their 
inconstancy ;  when  the  tough  old  gases  are  being  tortured,  liquefied, 
and  solidified;  when  oxygen  no  longer  holds  out  and  hydrogen 
b^ins  to  succumb;  when  microphones,  telephones,  phonographs, 
and  electric  lights  and  Menlo  Park  wizards,  astound  us  by  their 
miracles;  when  cables  are  duplexed  and  spectroscopes  are  bringing 
down  almost  to  our  crucibles  those  remote  stars  fixed  and  "pinna^ 
cled  dim  in  the  intense  inane;"  when  Lockyer  is  said  to  be 
proving  by  the  bands  of  the  spectrum  the  unity  of  nature,  by 
showing  that  all  the  elements  are  in  some  modification,  our  familiar 
hydrogen ;  when  the  many  are  iaade  one,  or  all  elements  are  unified, 
it  is  no  light  honor  to  be  the  hero  or  even  one  of  the  heroes  of 
such  an  age, — an  age  not  merely  of  iron  and  steam  and  gold,  but 
emphatically  the  age  of  light  and  lightning ! 

What  Archimedes  was  to  the  lever,  Newton  to  gravitation, 
the  Herschels  to  astronomy,  Davy  to  the  mining  lamp,  ToRi- 
CELLi  to  the  barometer,  GiOJA  to  the  compass,  Kumford  to  heat, 
Farapay  to  electro-chemical  affinity,  Boyle  to  pneumatics, 
Gutenberg  to  printing.  Watt  to  steam,  Fraunhoper  to  the 
spectrum.  Draper  to  photography,  and  what  Lockyer  is  becom- 
ing to  spectroscopic  analysis,  that  was  Henry  to  electro-magnetic 
force.  No  quest  for  the  holy  grail  was  ever  made  with  more 
chivalric,  vigilant,  and  reverent  pursuit  than  he  made  for  the 
subtile  and  secret  forces  of  the  magnet. 

Yet  this  man  moved  in  our  midst  for  thirty  years,  little  known  to 

'  the  throng  who  visit  and  vanish  here  with  our  political  vidasitudes. 

With  them  he  had  little  or  no  fame.     He  pursued  no  devious  path 

to  fleeting  honors.     But  there  was  nothing  wanting  to  give  him 

present  delectation  and  lasting  renown.    His  old-time  courtesy,  his 
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(farming  simplicily,  his  loving  domestic  relations^  his  singleness  of 
purpose,  his  freedom  from  sordid,  jealous,  harsh,  and  bitter  qualities, 
his  chaste,  subdued,  and  genial  humor,  his  pure,  poetic,  and  aesthetic 
susceptibility,  his  benignant  and  dignified  manner,  his  delight  in 
acquiring,  what  he  imparted  with  so  much  suavity,  and  his  earnest 
and  unobtrusive  pursuit  of  lofty  ends  through  noble  means,  gave 
him  felicity,  ay,  even  genuine  fame,  in  this  life. 

Called  to  administer  the  Smithsonian  trust,  his  conscientious 
devotion  gave  it  from  the  first  the  direction  designed  by  the  testator. 
His  aim  was  to  originate  and  disseminate.  He  scattered  the  seed 
broadcast,  not  through  whim  or  favoritism,  but  on  a  matured  plan. 
His  place  required  a  love  of  science,  along  with  a  talent  for  organ- 
ization. He  brought  these  to  bear  upon  the  origination  of 
knowledge,  and  by  his  scientific  sympathy  and  ready  recognition 
of  others  of  his  guild  he  commanded  honest  homage  and  became 
the  director,  helper,  and  umpire  in  scientific  disputation.  Did  the 
War  Department  require  his  aid  in  meteorology?  He  gave  the 
plan  of  weather  signals.  Did  the  Census  Bureau  ask  his  help? 
He  planned  the  remarkable  atlas  as  to  rain-faJls  and  temperature. 
Did  the  Coast  Survey  require  scientific  suggestion,  or  the  Centen- 
nial Commissioners  his  judgment,  or  the  new  library  and  the  *'  School 
of  Art"  a  friend  and  adviser,  or  the  Light-House  Board  laws  of 
sound  for  fogs,  and  cheaper  and  better  illumination?  He  freely 
gave  what  was  gladly  welcomed.  His  Institution  gave  Agassiz 
opportunity  to  study  fishes,  Baird  birds,  and  all  students  encour- 
agement to  investigate  Qur  American  archeology  and  ethnology,  as 
well  as  our  fauna  and  flora. 

The  fund  which  was  imder  his  control  was  scrupulously  used. 
At  our  annual  meetings  as  r^nts  I  cannot  fail  to  recall  the  black- 
board where  his  fisc  was  chalked  with  all  the  exactness  of  an  old 
accountant  and  explained  with  all  the  nervous  solicitude  of  a  school- 
boy doing  his  first  sum. 
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Never  was  trustee  so  free  from  suspicion  of  personal  enrichment. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  little*  incumbrance  from  the  dross  of 
the  world.  Those  learned  men  who  have  spoken  will  recall  some 
of  his  experiments  which  showed  how  the  metals  could  penetrate 
each  other;  he  cared  more  for  this  than  to  fill  his  own  coffers  with 
them^  howsoever  precious.*  He  was  content  with  the  golden  key 
to  the  enchanted  chambers  of  science.  In  all  his  discoveries  and 
with  a  name  whose  emphasis  was  worth  millions  in  speculation, 
there  was  not  in  his  heart  a  commercial  inclination.  He  was  too 
proud  to  patent  hia  thoughts.  They  were  the  property  of  mankind, 
made  sacred  by  the  seal  of  Omniscience!  He  had  his  own  exceed- 
ing great  reward  in  their  meditation  and  difibsion.  His  modest 
salary,  limited  by  his  own  choice,  supplied  his  modest  wants;  and 
his  services  in  the  Light-House  Board  from  first  to  last  were  gratu- 
itously rendered.  He  planted  the  vineyard  and  others  had  the  fruit 
and  drank  the  wine  thereof.  Mobse,  Oraham,  Bell,  Edison, 
and  others  gave  to  the  mysteries  which  he  unshadowed,  definite, 
practical,  paying  results;  but,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  never  thus 
compromised  his  independence.  He  was  hungry  and  thirsty  for 
knowledge,  but  not  for  ease  and  luxury.  To  prostitute  his  knowl- 
edge for  gain  was  inexpressible  profanation.  Not  all  the  bonanzas 
from  the  Sierras  could  tempt  him  from  his  rectitude.  Without 
money  and  without  price,  he  gave  what  he  acquired.  To  make 
merchandise  in  his  grand  temple  and  out  of  his  sacred  calling  was 
to  touch  with  sacrilegious  hands  the  ark  of  the  covenant  he  had 
made  as  a  high  priest  of  nature.    His  good  name  was  better  than 


*  Another  investigation  bad  its  origin  In  the  accidental  observation  of  the 
following  ftust:  A  quantity  of  mercury  bad  been  left  undisturbed  In  a  shallow 
saucer  with  one  end  of  a  piece  of  lead  wire,  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill, 
and  six  inches  long  plunged  into  It,  the  other  end  resting  on  the  shelt  In  this 
condition  it  was  found  after  a  few  days  that  the  mercury  had  passed  through  the 
solid  lead,  as  if  it  were  a  siphon,  and  was  lying  on  the  shelf  still  In  a  liquid 
condition.  The  saucer  contained  a  series  of  minute  crystals  of  an  amalgam  of 
lead  and  mercury.— Z^tter  qf  JPrqfeaaor  Henry,  concerning  reeeotrche*  at  Princeton^ 
December  U,  1876, 
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riches,  and  all  money  which  did  not  contribute  to  his  lofty  aims, 
like  the  money  of  the  fairy,  was  as  ashes  in  his  sight. 

With  this  idea  of  his  trust  need  we  wonder  at  his  measureless 
contempt  for  the  mercenaries  and  jobbers  who  filled  this  city  and 
even  dishonored  the  halls  of  l^islation?  His  life  was  a  living 
protest  against  this  age  of  thrift  and  greed.  He  drew  his  rules  of 
duty  not  from  the  silly  codes  of  ostentatious  modern  society.  The 
wisdom  and  humanity,  embodied  in  that  ancient  code  of  freedom 
which  the  mailed  barons  and  the  great  primate  of  England  coerced 
from  an  unwilling  king,  he  applied  to  his  function  as  a  finder  and 
teacher  of  truth:  "We  -vrtll  sell  to  no  man;  we  will  not  deny  or 
delay  to  any  man  right  or  justice!"  Joseph  Henhy  had,  as  his 
organic  law  from  the  Magna  Charta  engraved  on  the  tablet  of  his 
being,  this  affirmation :  "J  toiU  sell  to  no  man,  nor  will  I  deny  or 
dday  to  any  man  the  preciovs  knowledge  drawn  wider  the  promdenoe 
of  God  from  the  arcane  of  naiure.^^ 

But  it  is  not  by  his  personal  virtues  or  official  trustworthiness 
that  he  will  be  best  remembered;  not  even  by  his  varied  accom- 
plishments in  the  sciences,  nor  because  he  was  a  successful  specialist 
in  many  fields.  Yet  how  multiplied  and  diverse  were  lis  gifts  and 
services?  Did  Japan  try  the  experiment  of  progress,  or  Kane  and 
Hayes  struggle  to  reach  the  North  Pole  and  its  open  sea  for 
discovery — his  sympathy  was  cordial  and  ready.  Was  it  as  an 
engineer,  geologist,  mechanician,  ethnologist,  meteorologist,  oi'  archsB- 
ologist,  he  was  equally  at  home  in  each  and  all.  Was  it  in  the 
practical  application  of  science  ?  As  master  of  acoustics,  he  applied 
his  researches  to  buildings  for  human  comfort,  and  to  fog-signals 
for  the  saving  of  values  and  life.  Was  it  in  optics?  The  greatest 
star  and  the  least  atom  were  in  harmony  before  his  telescope,  and 
microscope.  Would  Grovernment  know  projectiles  to  use  in  war; 
would  the  farmer  know  how  his  potatoes  and  wheat  grew,  or  whence 
the  ^g,  and  how  it  matured  out  of  the  elements  into  life — would 
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he  know  when  to  sow  and  when  to  harvest;  would  the  mariner 
have  signals  of  danger  and  the  merchant,  warrior,  and  diplomat 
messages  as  fleet  as  thought;  the  knowledge  of  this  philosophic 
mind  rallied  to  its  work,  with  a  zeal  which  never  flagged,  and  a 
practical  success  beyond  all  expectations  and  praise.  And  thus  in 
various  branches  of  physics  he  was  the  companion  of  Habe,  Sil.u- 
MAN,  Dbapeb,  Tobbey,  Agassiz,  GuYOTi  Gbay,  Peibce, 
Bache,  and  Baibd;  the  student  of  Newton,  CuVieb>  Abago, 
WoLLASTON,  and  others  of  perpetual  fame ;  and  the  correspondent 
of  Fabaday,  Tyndall,  Pboctob,  and  others  of  another  hemi- 
sphere who  are  engaged  in  active,  daily,  arduous  duty  to  science. 

In  a  tractate  which  he  wrote  in  December,  1876,  concerning  his 
researches  while  at  Princeton,  he  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of 
his  contribution  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  mechanical  power 
and  the  nature  of  vital  force.  How  plainly  he  defined  and  how 
richly  he  colored  this  recondite  subject  !>  He  takes  the  crust  of  the 
earth  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  and  describes  the  substances  which 
constitute  that  crust,  such  as  acids  and  bases.  He  pursues  them 
into  a  state  of  permanent  combination,  inert  and  changeless.  True, 
he  finds  what  he  calls  an  infinite  thin  pellicle  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  on  the  surface — men  and  moUusks,. Caucasians,  con- 
gressmen, and  coniferse,  elephants,  and  forests;  but  all  the  changes 
on  that  surface  he  refers  to  a  beautiful  law  of  light  radiating  from 
celestial'space !  How  comprehensively  he  generalizes  all  the  prime 
movers  which  produce  molecular  changes  in  matter! 

These  he  refers  to  two  classes:  the  first,  that  of  water,  tide,  and 
wind  power;  the  second,  steam  and  other  powers  developed  by 
combustion,  and  animal  power.  Gravity,  cohesion,  electricity,  and 
chemical  attraction,  while  they  tend  to  produce  a  state  of  equilibrium 
or  repose  on  our  planet,  are  only  secondary  agents  in  producing 
mechanical  effects.  Must  not  the  water  have  its  level  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean?    In  seeking  it,  is  it  not  a  force  for  the  welfare  of 
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man?  Yes;  bat  its  primary  caixse  of  motion  is  the  force  which 
elevated  it  in  vapor  under  the  radiance  of  the  sunbeam.  Combus- 
tion^ too,  is  but  the  passage  from  an  unstable  into  a  stable  combina- 
tion of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  fuel,  with  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  These  he  resolves  into  the  force  which  causes  the 
separation  of  these  elements  from  their  previous  combination  in  the 
state  of  carbonic  acid,  to  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sunbeam !  What 
is  the  mechanical  power  exerted  by  animals?  It  is  but  the  passage 
of  organized  matter  taken  into  the  stomach,  from  an  unstable  to  a 
stable  equilibrium.  It  is  the  combustion  of  food.  Animal  power, 
like  the  combustion  of  fuel,  is  potential  again  in  the  sunbeam ! 
Arriving  thiis  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  mystery  of  vitality,  he 
asks :  What  is  its  office?  Only  that  of  the  engineer  who  directs  the 
power  of  the  engine. 

But  these  exploits  and  associations,  incentives  and  accomplish- 
ments, do  not  fuitiish  the  substantial  pediment  of  Henry's  fame. 
Did  he  spend  his  vacation  as  Princeton  professor  in  blowing  soap- 
bubbles  for  a  fortnight?  It  was  not  the  bubble  reputation  which  he 
sought^  He  was  seeking  something  less  fragile  and  prismatic;  he 
was  then  investigating  the  law  of  liquid  films  and  molecular  energy. 
What  is  he  doing  with  the  thermal  telescope,  so  exquisitely  con- 
structed, referred  to  this  evening  by  Professor  Bogebb,  with  such 
loving  and  delicate  analysis,  and  so  recently  used  in  our  country 
under  the  auspices  of  Edison?  Finding  out  not  merely  that  the 
moon  has  no  heat,  but  measuring  the  heat  of  some  animate  object 
in  a  distant  field.  He  is  making  the  type  of  a  mechanism  beyond 
all  expression  refined. 

In  all  these  branches  He  was  a  central  light.  Edmttnd  Spekser 
has  been  called  the  poets'  poet.  Joseph  Henry  may  be  called  the 
mvarU  of  the  physicists.  He  loved  to  show  what  science  was  in  its 
essence,  lifting  in  living  harmony  all  speculations  and  experiments 
into  a  higher  plane;  Scientia  sdentiarvml    For  half  a  century  he 
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never  ceased  to  investigate  the  uses  and  the  correlation  of  forces^ 
and  the  modification  and  conservation  of  energy.  Here  his  faith 
was  paramount  to  his  knowledge.  Whether  the  energy  possessed 
by  any  set  of  bodies  were  potential,  stored  up  and  unseen,  or 
whether  it  were  visibly  performing  its  work ;  yet  in  all  its  phases 
he  believed  it  never  altered.  Wherever  it  might  go,  and  howsoever 
it  might  elude  human  vigilance,  it  was  not  lost.  It  was  conserved. 
It  could  not  but  by  '^  annihilation  die,"  and  God  permitted  no 
annihilation  of  his  forces.  These  studies  led  him  to  the  grand 
discovery  by  which  he  will  be  ever  remembered. 

Above  all,  he  was  an  electrician.  Columbus  had  no  better  tide 
to  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  than  Henry  has  to  the  discovery 
of  the  principle  of  the  magnetic  telegraph.  Make  a  catalogue  of 
his  score  and  more  of  general  and  special  services  in  science;  digest 
his  thirty  years  of  Smithsonian  reports,  and  at  last  his  simple 
magnet — the  horseshoe — is  the  emblem  and  evidence  of  his  power 
over  the  wizardry  of  nature  in  her  most  marvelous  manifestations. 

His  experiences  from  youth  fitted  him  for  his  work.  His  Scotch 
Presbyterianism  did  not  unfit  him  for  a  combat  with  the  dia- 
bleri£  of  the  storm.  His  engineering  from  the  Hudson  to  Erie 
strengthened  him  for  the  labor  Umce  of  closet  and  laboratory.  His 
experience  as  a  jeweler-joumejrman  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  mech- 
anism and  tools  not  to  be  despised  in  experiment  and  in  an  age 
which  Cablyle  sings  as  that  of  ''Tools  and  the  man.''  His  pro- 
fession of  mathematics  gave  precision  to  his  thoughts  and  calcula- 
tions. Only  one  anomaly  appears  in  his  early  days,  before  tEe 
magnetic  current  attracted  him  by  its  spell.  He  loved  fiction^ 
poetry,  and  play-acting.  Like  Amp^be  and  other  scientists^  he, 
too,  had  his  romantic  mood  and  his  tender  age.  Perhaps  this  tend- 
ency quickened  his  imagination  and  gave  hope  and  success  to  his 
experiments  by  its  a  priori  allurements.  Why  should  it  not? 
Hypothesis  may  be  delusive;  so  was  alchemy,  but  it  was  the  pro- 
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genitor  of  dionistry.  Was  not  astrologj  a  theoiy,  a  poem,  a  dream  ? 
Yet  it  led  up  a  ladder  of  stars  to  the  sublimest  of  sdenoee.  It  was 
said  by  one  of  my  predeoessors,  (the  Hon.  Mr.  Withers,)  who 
spoke  this  evening,  that  Professor  Henby  was  not  a  genius.  In 
the  sense  of  a  poetaster  of  a  small  coterie  and  of  little  fancy,  he 
was  no  genius.  It  was  said  his  illumination  came  slowly  and. 
through  labor.  Ah!  so  it  did,  perhaps,  until  he  found  the  volume 
that  awoke  and  started  his  peculiar  tendency  and  talent.  He  had 
genius;  but  he  had  the  masterly  genius  to  curb  and  control  it,  to 
direct  and  glorify  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  at  one  time  he  was  enamored  of  the  drama 
and  was  almost  persuaded  to  make  it  his  permanent  occupation* 
He  had  a  friendship  for  Damon,  and  a  morbid  desire  after  the  melan- 
choly Dane.  But  he  was  disenchanted  of  this  illusory  ambition  by 
friends  who  knew  his  sedate  and  studious  mind,  to  which  an 
academic  course  and  the  little  volume  on  physips,  which  provoked 
his  curiosity,  gave  a  useful  and  permanent  bent.  Then  came,  all 
roseate  and  radiant,  the  blossom  of  that  magnificent  fruitage  which 
was  the  promise  of  a  life  rounded  and  full  of  cautious  experiments 
and  philosophic  deduction^ 

What  of  fancy  he  had,  he  restrained  by  patience  in  details  and 
thoroughness  in  work.  Glittering  generalization  he  avoided,  as  he 
did  controversy.  His  plan  of  education  for  others  was  that  which 
be  applied  to  himself.  He  b^an  with  the  concrete.  If  indeed 
LoCKYEB  has  found  Nature's  inner  secret,  it  is  by  his  two  thousand 
photc^raphs  and  one  hundred  thousand  observations.  If  Drapeb 
successfully  controverts,  it  will  be  done  by  like  patience  and  labor 
in  details.  If  Henby  succeeded  in  his  grand  inquisition,  it  was 
by  similar  detailed  labors.  While  measuring  and  weighing  the 
forces  of  nature  he  cautiously  deduced  his  theory.  He  gathered 
the  efforts  of  others — Obbsted,  Abago,  Davy,  and  SruBOEop — 
in  his  favorite  domain  of  electro-magnetism,  and  made  a  sheaf 
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which  stood  above  them  all.  He  forged  the  viewless  vincalam  in 
the  chain  of  causes,  which  bound  the  universe  of  matter  and  mind 
in  intelligent  unity  and  linked  the  soul  dose  to  the  great  white 
throne! 

Yet  he  was  in  his  most  special  sphere  a  pioneer  who  blazed  his 
way  through  the  forest.  He  was  more  than  the  Baptist  of  a  new 
dispensation  of  science.  He  was  both  herald  and  hero  of  our  age 
of  electro-magnetic  wonders. 

In  speaking  of  Professor  Mobse  in  1872  in  this  Hall,  I  under- 
took to  distinguish  between  those  who  found  principles  and  those 
who  adapt  them  to  practical  ends.  I  said:  ^^Your  Newtons  and 
Laplaces  in  the  celestial  mechanism,  and  your  Abaoos,  Amperes, 
and  Henrys  in  electro-magnetism,  are  not  the  temporary  but  the 
eternal  heroes;  but  the  lesser  intellect  carries  off  the  chaplet  and 
sometimes  the  lucre.^^  I  then  gave  a  history  of  the  electric  magnet 
from  its  beginning  down  to  Professor  Henry's  discovery;  and  I 
asserted  what  I  was  proud  to  say  during  his  life,  and  what  all  now 
confess — that  Morse  was  but  the  inventor  of  a  machine,  Henry 
the  philosophic  discoverer  of  the  principle !  Others  had  discovered 
the  relations  between  magnetism  and  electricify;  and  others  had 
made  divers  limited  applications  of  the  magnet,  but  the  inventor 
of  only  one  form  of  application  carried  off  the  reward. 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  little  thing  to  ring  a  bell  at  one  end  of  a 
mile-wire  by  a  current  incited  at  the  other  end.  It  may  seem  to 
some  a  little  thing  to  discover  the  induction  of  currents,  as  Henry 
did;  or  to  call  in* a  relay  magnet  at  a  distance  to  help  the  halting 
power;  or  to  produce  the  spark  by  means  of  purely  magnetic 
induction.  It  seemed  doubtless  to  many  a  foolish  thing  to  talk  to 
members  of  his  family  across  the  Princeton  campus  by  an  electric 
wire,  or  by  a  pole  from  basement  to  attic  in  the  coll^  have  his 
negro  boy  play  a  real  fiddle  in  the  cellar  whose  tune  was  repeated 
in  a  mock  fiddle  in  the  garret.    But  these  experiments  were  the 
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gradations  to  a  higher  plane,  where  the  genins  of  his  science  was 
consummate. 

Before  he  b^an  his  researches  something  was  known  of  the 
electro-magnet.  But  it  was  as  feeble  in  its  energy  as  the  child 
who  toyed  with  it.  It  was  little  besides  soft  iron.  Henry 
energized  it  so  as  to  make  its  results  stupendous  and  far-reaching. 
Instead  of  the  insulated  bar  surrounded  by  an  uninsulated  coil,  he 
insulated  the  wire.  He  employed  many  coils  and  b^ot  the  ton- 
lifdng  mi^net;  and  lo!  there  follows  in  time  the  tel^raph  and 
telephone.  This  is  accomplished  simply  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
acid  and  zinc  in  one  way,  in  his  way.  He  adds  to  the  cells  of  the 
battery;  and  there  is  literally  no  limit  in  distance  for  the  effect. 
When  he  found  that  the  power  of  the  battery  must  be  as  the  length 
of  the  conductor,  he  so  intensifies  the  iron  at  such  a  distance  that  it 
^ves  enchantment  to  this  modem  Merlin's  magic  wand  of  wire. 
It  was  not  mere  by-play  when  he  made  a  mechanical  motor  out  of 
his  big  magnet,  nor  in  overcoming  resistance  hitherto  insurmount- 
able, for  distance  is  resistance.  It  was  not  a  sportive  thing  to  lift 
a  ton  by  his  magnet;  nor  was  it  an  inconsequential  freak  when  he 
severed  a  current  and  thus  dropped  heavy  weights  at  a  distance. 
Such  experiments  made  the  lightning  his  familiar,  his  demon,  his 
servitor.  He  liwed  it  into  his  lecture-room  from  out  of  its  clouded 
home  in  the  thunder-storm.  He  tamed  it  so  tliat  he  could  bridle, 
mount,  ride,  curb,  and  spur  it  at  will.  Thus  he  planted  the  germ 
of  a  system  which  now  numbers  492,913  miles  of  intelligent  wire, 
and  traverses  all  climates  and  dips  under  all  seas. 

He  stood  upon  his  vantage-ground  not  only  to  signal  the  world 
by  lightning,  but  to  measure  time,  calculate  longitudes,  follow  the 
flight  of  the  cannon-ball,  and  record  the  stellar  motions  and  transits. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  one  improvement  in  the  magnetic 
system  of  tel^raph  has  been  made  since  Professor  Henby  gave  it 
to  us.     It  now  transmits  more  than  one  message  at  a  time.     But 
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when  Professor  Henry  made  it  phonetic,  it  so  remained.  The 
alphabetic  symbols  are  obsolete.  The  distant  magnet  when  excited 
makes  its  dots  and  clicks  its  audible  language,  just  as  Henry 
designed.  Blot  out  Morse  and  his  machine,  and  Professor  Henry's 
instrument,  the  tel^raph,  would  go  on.  Like  Stephenson's 
multi-tubular  boiler,  it  remains* amid  all  change;  for  it  is  perfect 
because  it  has  a  principle.  Discard  Professor  Henry's  plan,  and 
no  message  is  possible  with  sound.  All  the  signals,  alarms,  and 
devices  for  distant  intelligence  have  their  fountain  in  Professor 
Henry's  brain.  Given  his  brain,  and  you  have  Morse,  Bell, 
Edison,  and  the  entire  circle  of  electric  inventors. 

What  a  grand  occasion  was  that  at  the  Centennial,  when  Sir 
William  Thompson  and  Professor  Henry  met  about  the  tele- 
phone!    What  fruition  of  hope!     How  jocund  the  exhuberant 
heart  leaped  up  to  see  fresh  evidences  of  the  truth  of  his  early 
'  experiments  under  the  rigid  laws  of  science! 

These  laws  however  never  shadowed  his  devotion  to  the  beauti- 
ful, good,  and  true.  His  modest  methods  of  research,  while  thiby 
extended  his  knowledge  and  enlarged  his  reason,  never  disturbed  his 
faith.  While  like  the  magnetic  needle  it  ever  pointed  in  one  direc- 
tion, it  was  never  tremulous  with  skepticism.  He  who  knew  so 
much  of  earth,  and  believed  so  much  of  Heaven,  had  a  faith  which 
was  larger  than  his  reason.  When  he  said  to  his  students:  ''We 
explain  a  fact,  when  we  refer  it  to  a  law  " — did  he  stop  there  ?  He 
bowed  reverently,  as  he  added — "  When  we  explain  a  law,  we  refer 
it  to  the  will  of  (xod."  He  never  allowed  sense  to  obscure  spirit  or 
secondary  causes  to  be  primal  I  He  spoke  no  spell  and  taught  no 
creed  for  evil  or  chance.  He  had  the  eye  of  reason  to  guide  his 
radiant  path  and  the  ear  of  faith  to  inspire  and  exalt  his  reason. 
The  impetuosity  of  the  one  was  tempered  by  the  docility  of  the 
other.  The  dilettante,  the  mystic,  the  pantheist,  and  the  transoend- 
entalist  were  to  him  less  than  flippancy  and  vanity ;  for  he  knew 
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tibe  limits  of  all  human  philosophy,  physical,  mental,  and  ethical, 
and  never  leaped  the  flaming  bounds  to  raise  issues  on  insoluble 
problems  or  dispute  the  divine  mission  of  Him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake.  ''That  which  we  know  is  little,  but  that 
which  we  know  not,  is  immense,^'  exclaimed  Laplace;  and  the 
humility  of  Professor  Henry  found  in  his  highest  aspiration 
reason  for  the  lowliest  modesty.  He  took  shelter  in  the  heal- 
ing balm  of  evening  from  the  dazzling  radiance  of  speculation, 
and  in  its  sweet  and  inviting  undertones  found  whisperings  of 
infinite  love. 

During  his  long  life  and  its  closing  hours  he  clung  to  the  Elock 
of  Ages  as  the  foundation  of  all  his  knowledge  and  the*  source  of 
all  his  comfort.  For  him  there  was  no  gauge  of  prayer ;  for  prayer, 
as  he  said,  was  above  and  beyond  science.  There  was  for  him  no 
greater  light  to  shine  on  the  daily  path  of  life  than  that  Sun  of 
Righteousness  whose  reflection  was  but  the  faint  illumination  in  our* 
finite  mind. 

We  have  written  testimony  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  to 
his  exalted  faith  in  our  religion.  Amidst  a  universe  of  change, 
where  nothing  remained  the  same  from  one  moment  to  another, 
and  where  each  moment  of  recorded  time  had  its  separate  history, 
and  while  a  universe  of  wonders  is  presented  to  us  in  our  rapid 
fiiight  through  space,  he  held  to  the  steadfast  truth  that  after  all  our 
attempts  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  the  universe,  the  simplest 
conception  which  expands  and  connects  the  phenomena  of  nature  is 
that  of  the  existence  of  one  spiritual  Being,  infinite  in  wisdom,  in 
power,  and  all  divine  perfections,  which  exists  always  and  every- 
where, which  has  created  us  with  intellectual  faculties  in  some 
d^ree  to  comprehend  his  operations  as  they  are  developed  in 
nature.  This  was  his  divine  creed  of  creeds !  It  was  reconciled 
with  science.  He  believed  that  this  Infinite  Being  was  unchange- 
able and  that  therefore  his  operations  were  in  accordance  with 
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the  uniform  laws.  Finding  everywhere  evidences  of  intellectual 
arrangements  as  he  found  them  in  the  operations  of  man^he  inferred 
that  these  two  classes  of  phenomena  were  the  results  of  similar 
intelligence.  He  found  within  himself  ideas  of  right  and  wrongs 
and  deduced  and  believed  that  they  formed  the  basis  of  our  ideas 
of  the  moral  universe.  In  other  words,  he  believed  in  a  Divine 
Being  as  the  director  and  governor  of  all,  and  lived  as  he  died, 
hoping  and  praying  for  his  infinite  inercy. 

Aloof  from  the  lights  and  shadows  of  hope  and  fear,  what  unim- 
agined  and  "wondrous  glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen''  is  his 
to-day !  Flowers  and  fishes,  ruins  and  rivers,  skeletons  and  scoriae, 
all  the  fosms  of  things  and  forces  of  nature;  the  motions  of  wind, 
tide,  and  water;  the  elasticity  of  steam  and  the  explosions  of 
electricity,  which  were  here  in  unrest,  seeking  immobility  by  laws 
of  their  own — all  these  mobile  elements,  which  he  demonstrated 
were  seeking  repose  even  in  slag  or  cinders  and  seeking  it  by  celes- 
tial motions  and  forces — these  are  all  one  to  him  now !  The  corre- 
lation of  forces  and  the  conservation  of  energy  are  solved.  The 
principle  of  chemistry  and  vitality,  of  the  moving  atom  and  the 
immortal  mind,  no  longer  vex  him  with  their  mystery.  His  soul, 
which  was  never  tried  on  earth  by  the  crucible,  and  his  religion, 
which  was  never  limited  to  the  laboratory — whose  relict  radiance 
it  is  ours  to  recall — has  that  rest  which  he  observed  to  be  the  final 
law  of  all  animate  nature  here. 

He  believed  with  Oersted  that  the  practice  of  science  was 
religious  worship;  and  like  that  Danish  physicist — like  Farajoat 
and  Boyle — '^  sweetness  and  light  were  blended  in  his  pure 
nature.'^  With  unblemished  eye^  like  the  eagle,  his  scientific  ken 
gazed  into  the  sun  itself  for  its  revelation;  and  yet  he  nestled, 
dove-like,  amidst  his  human  domestic  afiections.  His  processes  of 
thought  were  chastened  by  his  Christ-like  life  and  heavenly  faith; 
and  he  has  his  reward  in  eternal  bliss. 
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When  the  first  telegraph  message  went  from  this  capital  on  the 
24th  of  May,  1844,  "What  hath  God  wrought,"  it  but  echoed  the 
thought  of  this  reverent  thinker,  who  had  discovered  its  mission, 
and  who  thus  recognized  the  infinite  intelligence  whose  processes 
were  beyond  human  ken.  This  belief  chastened  his  intellectual 
dignity,  and  while  it  gave  him  added  courage  to  explore  the  secrets 
of  time  and  space,  made  his  science  not  that  of  the  carping  critic, 
but  of  the  loving  handmaiden  of  divinity. 

If  "we  are  of  a  nobler  substance  than  the  stars;"  if  "we  have^ 
faculties  while  they  have  none,"  it  is  impossible,  in  thinking  of 
Joseph  Hebtry  and  his  life  here,  to  unduly  magnify  that  intel- 
lectual orb  which,  when  it  left  our  limited  horizon,  arose  upon 
another  world  to  glorify  anew  the  God  of  all  the  graces  and  the 
fountain  of  all  the  forces  I 
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Fboh  the  b^inning  the  living  have  p^d  homage  to  the  virtaes 
of  the  dead;  for  immortalify  is  the  dream  of  man.  From  Agra 
to  Washington  scarce  a  city,  town,  or  village  but  contains  some 
monument  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  who  has 
passed  from  earth.  Moimtains  have  been  excavated;  pyramids 
built;  temples  have  been  erected,  and  granite,  marble,  and  bronze 
shaped  into  every  conceivable  form,  to  give  expression  to  honor, 
respect,  aflfeddon,  and  love  for  some  dead  hero,  warrior,  statesman, 
or  philosopher.  These  earthly  tributes  can  be  of  no  service  to  the 
dead,  but  they  form  lasting  records  of  deeds  held  honorable  among 
men ;  are  strong  incentives  to  noble  acts  in  the  present,  and  mark 
a  steady  progress  toward  that  better  condition  which  is  the  ultimate 
destiny,  of  the  human  race. 

We  are  not  assembled  to-night  to  shape  in  marble,  or  granite,  or 
bronze,  the  human  form  of  our  countryman  and  friend.  Professor 
Joseph  Henby,  but  in  order  that  those  who  knew  him  best  may, 
by  simple  tributes  of  thought  and  feeUng,  bear  pubUc  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  one  who  in  our  day  stood  forth  a  most  resplendeiM^ 
type  of  moral  and  intellectual  manhood,  and  who  with  little 
thon^t  of  self  rendered  eminent  service  in  the  cause  of  mankind. 
He  needs  no  monument:  for  wherever  man  goes,  or  human  thought 
travels,  the  poles  and  continuous  wires  will  remind  him  that  to 
Professor  Henby  of  all  men  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  the  telegraph. 

(117) 
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Joseph  Henby  was  pre-eminently  a  philoeopheTy  bnt  none  the 
less  a  hero.  His  conquest  was  not  over  cities  razed,  homes  deso- 
lated, or  the  forms  of  men  d-ushed  and  lacerated,  bnt  over  the 
obstacles  of  natore,  in  mastering  her  laws  and  harnessing  them  to 
the  uses  of  his  fellow-men.  No  widows  or  orphans  are  left  to 
monrn  over  his  victories,  but  millions  who  have  reason  to  i^oioe 
in  the  increased  knowledge  and  stimulated  industry  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  his  intellectual  triumphs.  By  these  all  men  are 
brought  nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  mysterious  wires  which  now 
connect  all  parts  of  the  habitable  earth  have  done  more  to  harmo- 
nize the  prejudices  and  passions  of  man  than  the  conquests  of 
Xerxbs,  Alexandeb,  and  Napoleoi^.  No  one  knew  better 
than  Professor  Henby  that  all  of  nature's  laws  had  not  yet  been 
revealed,  and  that  there  remained  an  infinite  field  for  further 
exploration  and  study. 

It  was  a  scientific  Englishman,  a  skillful  analytical  chemist  of 
London,  who  conceived  the  thought  and  provided  the  means 
whereby  Professor  Henby  was  enabled  to  accomplish  so  much 
further  good.  Arts  may  have  been  lost  or  forgotten,  because  no 
longer  needed,  and  the  world's  libraries  and  universities  already 
possessed  in  abundance  the  vast  accumulations  of  knowledge  which 
had  for  ages  been  garnered  and  stored  away  in  these  valuable 
repositories  of  learning,  yet  nature  remained  so  bountiful  that  there 
could  be  no  danger  that  her  fountains  would  become  exhausted,  and 
Mr.  Skithson  provided  for  an  institution  which  accepts  all  the 
past,  and  provides  only  for  the  future.  He  endowed  munificently 
the  Institution  (which  bears  his  name  here  in  Washington)  for 
collecting  new  knowledge,  and  for  distributing  it  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  Great  was  the  conception,  generous  the  endowment,  and 
fortunate  that  the  execution  fell  to  the  lot  of  Professor  Henby! 
Though  he  loved  his  country  as  he  loved  his  family,  still,  in  the 
matter  of  science  he  knew  no  bounds.     The  heavens  above  and 
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ike  earth  beneath  were  his  studio,  and  his  thoughts  and  his  feelings 
were  as  boundless  as  the  orbit  of  the  most  distant  star.  Whatever 
the  mind  of  man  could  compass — yea,  whatever  the  most  oriental 
imagination  could  fancy — were  to  him  as  precious  as  the  germi- 
nation of  a  seed  or  the  blooming  of  a  flower  in  his  own  door-yard. 
The  student  in  Australia  or  the  Fiji  Islands  knew  that  any  inquiry 
of  him  on  scientific  subjects  would  receive  the  same  patient,  kindly 
notice  as  if  it  came  from  the  most  learned  professor  of  Berlin  or 
Stockholm. 

In  like  manner,  how  patient  was  he  with  the  young  inquirer 
after  truth,  and  still  more  with  that  large  class  of  mechanics  who, 
in  their  hours  of  leisure,  were  working  on  some  long-exploded 
theory  or  error.  He  did  not  upbraid  or  ridicule  honest  labor  or 
study,  but  with  simple,  kindly  language  would  explain  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  most  unlearned  the  immutable  laws  of  nature, 
and  guide  his  mind  and  steps  back  to  the  right  path  which  would 
lead  him  to  perfect  success. 

Professor  Henry  always  seemed  to  me  to  take  especial  pleasure 
in  every  development  of  science  which  added  to  the  beautiful  in 
life,  or  which  contributed  to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind. 
Though  great  progress  had  been  made  in  his  day,  he  had  an  abso- 
lute faith  that  more  remained  to  reward  the  toil  and  labor  of  other 
students  long  after  he  had  passed  from  earth. 

For  this  reason  the  memory  of  his  life  and  fame  should  be  treas- 
ured by  all  as  an  example  to  the  youth  of  our  land,  to  show  that 
honor  and  fame  may  be  earned  in  the  school  of  philosophy  as  well 
as  in  the  more,  tempting  and  active  scenes  of  public  life;  and  there- 
fore I  rejoice  that  this  occasion  has  been  honored  by  the  presence 
of  so  marked  and  distinguished  an  audience  in  this  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  of  the  Capitol  of  our  nation. 

Many  students,  who  at  this  moment  are  hard  at  work  on  their 
studies  for  the  advantage  of  mankind,  will  feel  themselves  person- 
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ally  encouraged  and  honored  by  the  tokens  of  respect  and  affection 
thus  paid  their  prototype^  Professor  Henry;  and  their  stimulated 
labors  in  the  cause  of  that  science  he  loved  so  well  will  erect  to  him 
a  monument  more  lasting  than  of  brass  or  marble. 


PEATEE 

BY 


REV.  BYRON  SUNDEBLAND,  D.  D. 


Our  Father  and  our  Gkxi,  Thou  who  dwellest  in  supernal  light^ 
and  yet  with  him  who  is  of  an  humble  and  contrite  heart — Thou 
who  hast  been  so  often  dishonored  m  the  anarchic  thoughts  of  men 
and  yet  dost  bear  the  same  with  ineffable  patience,  behold  us! 
Fain  would  we  with  all  our  hearts  bow  before  Thee  in  wonder 
and  adoration. 

We  give  Thee  hearty  thanks  for  that  creation  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together  and  for  that  redemption  heralded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  hosts —  "  Glory  to  Gkxi  in  the  Highest  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  to  men!" 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  mighty  train  of  human  generations.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  capacities  of  the  human  race  opening  out 
toward  the  future  for  evermore.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  great 
nationd  that  have  run  their  course  and  for  the  great  nations  that 
are  still  enacting  their  parts  in  this  wondrous  field  of  time.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  vigor  of  intelligence  and  the  grandeur  of 
enterprise  that  have  discovered  so  many  great  things  for  man.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  many  toilers  on  every  side  who  are  unravelling 
the  secrets  of  nature  and  building  up  a  possibility  for  the  still  more 
noble  triumphs  of  the  immortal  soul. 

And  we  thank  Thee  for  him  whose  memory,  so  fragrant,  has 

been  made  to  bloom  so  freshly  in  this  winter  night.     God  be 

praised  for  the  name  of  him  in  whom  knowledge  and  faith  blended 

their  glorious  light.     Gkxl  be  praised  for  the  evolution  and  exalta-: 

tion  to  which  a  higher  than  material  philosophy  will  surely  sum- 
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mon  all  the  ignorant  and  erring  famaies  of  men.  By  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  over  the  end  of  all  that  perishes  on  earthy  we  read^ 
O  God,  our  Father,  that  mighty  apothegm,  "  The  things  that  are 
seen  are  temporal,  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal/' 

Be  very  nigh  to  the  hearts  that  knew  him  best,  and  bless  them 
witli  the  blessing  he  in  life  invoked.  Be  very  nigh  to  our  rulers 
and  our  chiefs,  and  to  all  our  people  in  the  state  and  in  the  church 
and  to  all  those  in  our  schools  and  seminaries  and  laboratories,  and 
in  our  Congresses  and  L^islatures  who  are  molding  the  thoughts 
of  the  nations  and  the  civilization  of  our  times.  Grant  free  scope 
to  the  awakened  faculties  of  men.  vProtect  the  mighty  march  of 
the  coming  millions,  and  crown  their  toil  with  an  unfading  crown^ 
through  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


PAET    III. 


MEMORIAL  PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Special  Meeting.  May  14i  1878. 

Vice-President  Hilgard  in  some  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
death  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  President  of  the  Society, 
stated  that  he  had  called  a  special  meeting  of  tlie  members,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  some  appropriate  action  on  this  solemn  and 
mournful  occasion. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Chief-Justice  M.  R. 
Waite,  Chancellor  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  announcing  the 
death  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  the  Secretary  and  Director  of 
the  Institution,  in  this  city,  on  Monday,  May  13,  at  ten  minutes  past 
noon,  and  inviting  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington  to 
attend  his  funeral  on  Thursday  next,  May  16,  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  P.  M. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  (Messrs.  Welling,  W.  B. 
Taylor,  and  Gill)  was  appointed  to  prepare  suitable  resolutions. 

Remarks  on  the  character  and  labors  of  the  deceased  were  made 
by  Messrs.  Hilgard,  Johnson,  Toner,  Alvord,  Abbe,  Mason, 
Parker,  Gallaudet,  and  George  Taylor. 

The  special  committee  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Washington  is  called  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
its  venerable  and  beloved  President,  who  from  its  first  institution, 
and  subsequently  from  year  to  year,  has  been  unanimously  chosen 
to  the  position  he  filled  among  us,  in  deference  not  only  to  the 
exalted  fame  which  made  him  the  chief  ornament  of  our  associ- 
ation, but  in  grateful  tribute  as  well  to  the  varied  philosophical 
learning,  the  calm  even-balanced  judgment,  and  the  serene  wisdom 
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which  SO  admirably  qualified  him  to  be  the  moderator  of  opinions 
in  a  body  composed  of  zealous  and  independent  workers  in  nearly 
every  department  of  scientific  research. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  are  called  to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
bereavement,  which  naturally  casts  its  deepest  gloom  on  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  were  daily  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  his  personal 
friendship  and  to  the  precious  opportunities  afforded  by  his  sagacious 
and  logical  suggestions  and  wide  erudition,  as  well  as  by  his  ready 
co-operation  in  every  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  or  the  promotion  of  human  welfare,  we  at  the 
same  time  feel  that  we  should  be  culpably  insensible  to  the  surviving 
radiance  of  the  bright  example  he  has  set  us,  if  even  here,  in  the 
presence  of  his  unfilled  grave,  we  did  not  testify  and  record  our 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  length  of  days  accorded  to  our  revered 
friend  and  illustrious  exemplar,  permitted  as  he  was  to  extend  his 
useful  life  beyond  the  period  usually  allotted  to  man,  and  not  only 
filling  that  life  with  abundant  labors  which  have  reflected  the 
highest  honor  on  science,  but  also  adorning  it  with  the  moral 
virtues  and  Christian  graces  which  made  him  as  lovely  for  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  of  his  nature  as  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  his  high  and  noble  character. 

Reaolvedy  That  when  we  transfer  our  thoughts  from  the  precincts 
of  this  Society,  within  which  he  has  shed  so  long  and  so  graciously 
the  mild  light  of  his  high  and  varied  intelligence,  to  that  wider 
arena  in  which  he  moved  as  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature, 
plucking  out  the  heart  of  her  hidden  mysteries, — as  teacher  of 
ingenuous  youth,  quickening  in  their  minds  an  ardent  love  of 
knowledge, — as  apostle  of  science,  deeply  imbued  with  reverence 
for  his  holy  calling, — as  unselfish  worker  for  the  Grovemment, 
serving  it  even  unto  death  in  so  many  fields  of  useful  and  unre- 
warded activity, — and  above  all,  when  we  refer  to  his  long  and 
beneficent  career  as  Director  of  the  great  institution  to  which 
Smithson  gave  his  name,  but  to  which  Henry  has  given  the 
distinctive  direction  and  specific  character  which  compose  the  chief 
element  of  its  glory  in  the  past  and  constitute  the  highest  pledge 
of  its  usefulness  in  the  future,  we  are  filled  with  admiration  not 
only  for  the  variety  and  depth  of  his  lore,  and  for  the  amplitude 
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of  ihp  intellectual  sympathies  which  enabled  our  honored  head  to 
take  "all  knowledge  for  his  province,". but  also  for  the  rare  execu- 
tive talent  which  in  the  sphere  of  administration  fitted  him  success- 
fully to  touch  the  springs  of  original  inquiry  at  almost  every  point 
in  the  wide  domains  of  modern  science. 

JReaoived,  That  as  we  survey  the  long  and  splendid  career  of  the 
great  philosopher,  who  has  just  fallen  at  his  post  of  duty,  on  the 
high  places  of  the  land,  and  to  whose  finished  life  the  seal  of  death 
has  now  been  set,  amid  the  universal  regrets  of  his  countrymen, 
shared  by  the  civilized  world  wherever  science  has  a  votary,  we 
shall  best  prove  our  love  and  veneration  for  his  memory,  not  by 
indulging  in  fruitless  repinings,  but  by  borrowing  inspiration  and 
incentive  from  the  sublime  example  left  us  in  the  purity  of  his  life, 
and  in  the  beneficence  of  the  works  which  still  follow  him  though 
he  has  rested  from  his  labors. 

Resolved,  That  cherishing  for  his  memory  a  profound  admiration 
and  affection,  we  proffer  to  his  bereaved  family  our  sincerest  sym- 
pathy and  condolence,  and  that  we  will  attend  his  funeral  as 
co-mourners,  in  a  body. 

On  motion,  it  was  further  Eesolvedy  That  the  Secretary  transmit 
copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  family  of  Professor  Henby,  and 
to  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  General  (executive)  Committee  of  the 
Society  held  May  25,  1878,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Saturday  evening,  October  26,  (being  the  time  of 
tlie  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  next  preceding  the  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  election  of  officers,)  be  specially  set  apart  and  exclusively 
devoted  to  a  commemoration  of  the  life,  character,  and  services  of 
the  first  President  of  this  Society — Joseph  Henry;  and  that 
Vice-Presidents  James  C.  Welling  and  William  B.  Taylor 
be  requested  to  prepare,  for  that  occasion,  addresses  illustrative  of 
the  personal  and  scientific  character  of  the  deceased. 
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Albany,  May  14,  1878. 

On  taking  the  chair  the  President^  Professor  Hall^  announced 
with  much  en^otion  the  recent  death  of  Professor  Joseph  .Henry, 
many  years  ago  an  active  member  of  the  Institute,  and  long  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  useful  scientific  men  of  this 
generation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hogan,  a  committee  of  three  in  addition  to 
the  President  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute  relative  to  the 
death  of  the  late  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.  Vice-President 
Orlando  Meads,  Professor  Gates,  and  the  Recording  Secretary 
were  named  as  the  additional  members  of  the  committee,  and  Presi- 
dent Hall,  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Institute  at  the  funeral 
of  Professor  Henry. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Colvin,  out  of  respect  to  Professor  Henby, 
the  Institute  then  adjourned. 


May  28,  1878. 

Vice-President  Meads,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
the  last  meeting,  submitted  the  draft  of  a  Memorial  Minute  relative 
to  the  late  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Institute,  which  he  read,  and  the  same  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Institute  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the 
minutes,  and  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  family  of  Professor  Henry; 
also,  to  be  furnished  to  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Meads  also  read  a  communication  from  President  Hall, 
excusing  his  absence,  on  account  of  illness,  from  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  paying  a  worthy  tribute 
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of  personal  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Professor  Henry, 
which  communication  was  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Professor  Hall's  letter: 

Port  Henry,  May  27, 1878. 
Orlando  Meads,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  meet  with  the  members  of  the 
Albany  Institute  to-morrow  evening,  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  do  so. 

For  some  weeks  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  I  had 
been  too  feeble  to  go  out  at  night,  and  I  went  on  that  occasion  only 
from  respect  to  the  memory  of  Professor  Henry  and  that  I  might 
say  a  few  words  in  eulogy  of  his  character.  I  now  find  that  I  had 
kept  up  and  about  my  work  quite  too  long.  Since  I  came  here  I 
have  not  been  able  to  sit  up  more  than  half  the  time,  and  I  have 
scarcely  the  enei^  to  wite  a  letter.  I  am  suffering  from  extreme 
nervous  prostration. 

I  write  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  absence,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
not  to  be  present  with  the  <x)mmittee  on  this  occasion.  I  believe 
you  know  very  well  my  esteem  and  veneration  for  Professor 
Henry,  and  I  wish  not  to  fail  in  joining  in  any  expression  of 
regard  for  his  memory,  or  of  sympathy  and  condolence  with  his 
most  excellent  and  amiable  family  in  their  great  a£9iction. 

Professor  Henry  was  the  realization  of  my  ideal  of  a  scientific 
man.  During  a  long  life  he  has  kept  apart  from  all  those  influences 
which  serve  to  destroy  the  independence  of  so  many  men  of  science. 
His  simple  and  unassuming  life,  and  his  quiet  and  unpretending 
manner,  while  confessedly  at  the  head  of  all  scientific  men  of  his 
country,  has  presented  a  grand  example  to  the  younger  men,  while 
it  has  soured  for  him  their  love,  esteem,  and  veneration.  I  believe 
there  has  been  no  scientific  man  of  the  generation  in  which  he  lived 
who  has  so  endeared  himself  and  his  memory  to  men  of  all  pro- 
fessions and  departments  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  we  cannot  too 
strongly  express  our  sentiments  of  appreciation  of  such  a  character. 
I  am,  very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours,  etc., 

James  Hall. 
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Professor  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.,  who  for  more  than  half  a 
century  has-  stood  at  the  head  of  American  scientific  men,  and  whq 
for  more  than  thirty  years  has  held,  with  equal  honor  to  himself 
and  advantage  to  the  great  interests  committed  to  him,  the  eminent 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  died  at  his 
post  of  duty  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  13th  day  of  May, 
1878,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  The  death  of  one  so 
venerable  in  years,  and  whose  long  life  has  been  devoted  so  assidu- 
ously and  successfully  to  the  advancement  of  science  in  some  of  its 
highest  departments,  makes  it  especially  fitting  that  the  members  of 
this  Institute,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  should  place 
upon  its  records  some  suitable  expression  of  their  estimate  of  his 
character  and  services. 

It  is  with  just  pride  that  we  call  to  mind  that  he  was  a  native 

of  this  city;  that  it  was  here  in  the  Albany  Academy,  and  in  the 

very  building  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  that  he  received 

much  of  his  early  education,  and  especially  in  those  branches  which 

contributed  mgst  to  prepare  him  for  his  subsequent  scientific  career; 

that  after  ceasing  to  be  a  pupil  in  the  academy,  much  of  his  leisure 

time,  for  several  years,  was  spent  in  the  laboratory,  then  in  this  very 

room,  in  experimental  investigations  in  chemistry,  electricity,  in  the 

application  of  steam,  and  in  other  branches  of  physical  science,  in 

which  he  was  destined   afterwards  to  attain  so  great  distinction. 

While  thus  engaged,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 

the  Albany  Lyceum,  and  afterward  of  the  Albany  Institute.     In 

1826,  he  was  appointed   professor  of  mathematics  and   natural 

philosophy  in  the  academy.     The  place  was  not  unworthy  of  the 

high  qualifications  he  brought  to  it;  for  in  that  day  few  of  the 

collies  of  this  country  afforded  such  a  large  and  thorough  course 
(130) 
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of  instructioii,  both  in  the  classics  and  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  as  did  the  academy.  Soon  after  his  appointment  to  this 
professorship,  he  entered  upon  the  course  of  original  and  experi- 
mental researches  in  electro-magnetism  that  were  rewarded  with 
results  so  brilliant  and  valuable  as.  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world  and  place  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  original 
investigatora.  '  Here  he  made  those  great  discoveries  which  in  their 
practical  application,  have  given  us  the  electric  tel^raph. 

He  not  only  showed  how  a  greater  magnetic  power  than  had  ever 
before  been  supposed  possible,  could  be  obtained,  but  he  showed 
also  how  by  means  of  a  battery  of  a  greater  number  of  plates, 
known  as  an  intensity  battery,  the  power  thus  obtained  might  be 
transmitted  through  a  circuit  so  as  to  produce  its  effect  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  operator,  and  he  also  distinctly  pointed  out  the 
jq^lication  of  this  to  the  transmission  of  tel^raphic  signals.  It  is 
within  the  recollection  of  some  now  here  present,  that  while  he  was 
Tct  connected  with  this  academy,  and  Ions:  before  the  Mobse  tele- 
pnpb  was  invented,  there  might  be  «een,  sLng  cimiit  upon  dmiit, 
around  die  walls  of  the  large  room  in  the  upper  part  of  die  build- 
htgy  thousands  of  feet  of  copper  wire,  through  the  whole  length  of 
wfaicfa  he  sent  a  galvanic  current  so  as  to  excite  a  magnet  and  move 
a  lever  at  the  farther  end,  which  was  thus  made  to  strike  its  signal 
<n  a  belL  Here,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  was  all  that  was 
eaKDtial  to  the  magnetic  tel^raph.  That  he  did  not  attempt  to 
Mffiy  these  discoveries  to  their  practical  use,  was  not  that  he  did 
H)4  see  their  application,  or  that  he  had  not  inventive  genius,  but 
lAflt  he  had  formed  for  himself  a  high  ideal  of  a  life  devoted  to 
adieiioe  for  its  own  sake,  from  which  he  would  not  be  diverted  by 
aniy  infoior  claims  upon  his  attention.  The  stand  taken  by  him 
tikn&  early  was  inflexibly  adhered  to  through  his  whole  subsequent 

In  1832,  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy 
ini  die  coU^  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  where  he  not  only  oon- 
tunaed  to  prosecute  with  great  success  and  growing  fiune  his  favorite 
in^vvstigations  in  electricity  and  magnetism,  but  he  also  greatly 
enlaorged  the  range  of  his  acquirements  by  studies  in  acoustics, 
opties,  astronomy,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  ardbiftectnre,  in  some 
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of  which  departments  his  lectures  excited  great  interest  and  admi* 
ration.  He  had  rare  power  as  a  lecturer.  With  always  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  his  language  was  well  chosen  and  exact, 
his  elocution  dignified  and  impressive,  and  he  had  in  a  rare  degree, 
both  in  conversation  and  in  his  public  discourses,  the  faculty  charac- 
teristic of  the  highest  order  of  minds — of  presenting  the  deepest 
truths  with  a  clearness  and  simplicity  that  brought  them  within  the 
grasp  of  ordinary  minds.  In  1837  he  for  the  first  time  visited 
Europe,  where  his  valuable  contributions  to  physical  science  had 
made  him  well  known  to  such  men  as  Faraday,  Wheatstdne, 
Airy,  and  others,  who  received  him  with  the  most  flattering 
attentions. 

By  the  noble  bequest  of  James  Smithson,  the  United  States 
were  made  the  recipients  of  a  fund  ''to  found  at  Washington,  undei 
the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the 
increase  and  diflusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  On  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  institution  under  an  act  of  Congress  in  1846,  the 
eyes  of  the  leading  scientific  men  in  this  country  and  abroad  were 
at  once  turned  to  Professor  Henry  as  the  man  most  eminently 
qualified  to  carry  out  the  great  objects  of  this  trust  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  founder.  The  trust  itself,  as  prescribed  in 
the  will  of  the  founder,  was  of  the  grandest  and  most  comprehensive 
character.  It  was  intended  for  both  the  increase  and  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  It  was  limited  to  no  particular  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  It  was  with  great 
hesitation  and  reluctance  that  Professor  Henry  was  induced  to 
give  up  the  line  of  original  research  to  which  he  had  been  devoted, 
and  undertake  a  work  so  different  from  any  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  involving  so  great  responsibility.  But  having  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  earnestly 
and  conscientiously,  still  hoping  that  after  the  organization  was 
completed  he  might  be  enabled  again  to  resume  his  former  pursuits. 
Fortunate  it  was  for  the  honor  of  the  country  and  for  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  institution  that  such  a  man  was  brought  to 
preside  over  its  original  organization,  and  afterward  to  direct  and 
control  its  administration' for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century.  How 
broadly  and  wisely  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  institution — 
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with  what  a  large  view  and  jast  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  all 
the  various  departments  o£  liberal  knowledge;  how  skillfully  he 
guarded  it  throu^  the  manifold  perils  of  its  earlier  years;  with 
what  vigilanoe  and  stern  int^rity  he  protected  and  secured  the 
trust  funds,  not  only  from  loss,  but  from  perversion  to  improper 
purposes,  or  to  the  promotion  of  local  and  selfish  interests;  how 
scrupulously  he  held  himself  aloof  from  all  entanglements  with 
gainful  enterprises  and  from  everything  that  could  withdraw  his 
thoughts  from  the  high  duties  to  which  he  had*  devoted  himself; 
and  how  strongly  he  thus  entrenched  himself  in  the  respect  and 
confidence  not  only  of  those  inmiediately  associated  with  him,  but 
of  the  whole  American:  people — is  well  known  to  us,  and  is  wit- 
nessed to  by  the  voice  that  now  comes  to  us  from  every  part  of  the 
country. 

In  commemorating  his  public  services  we  should  not  omit  to 
notice  the  valuable  gratuitous  secvices  he  has  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try for  so  many  years  as  president  of  the  Light-House  Board,  nor 
should  we  fail  also  to  record  the  not  less  important  relation  in 
whichy  as  the  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  he  has  stood  to 
the  Grovemment  as  its  trusted  adviser  in  all  matters  involving 
scientific  inquiry.  Every  successive  administration  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  wise  and  disinterested  Coun- 
sels, and  has  ever  given  to  him  its  fullest  confidence.  But  above 
all  should  we  bear  witness  to  the  great  moral  worth  and  dignity  of 
the  example  he  has  furnished  in  our  own  country  and  in  our  times 
of  a  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  endowments  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  aptitude  for  success  in  the  practical  walks  of  life 
giving  himself,  from  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  with  stem  inflexi- 
bility of  purpose,  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  science  for  its  own 
sake,  esteeming  its  path  one  of  all-sufficient  honor  and  distinction, 
and  its  satisfactions  and  rewards  higher  and  better  than  all  other 
worldly  success,  content  to  live  simply  and  virtuously,  so  be  it 
only  that  it  might  be  ''in  the  pure  and  serene  air  of  liberal  studies." 

He  was  a  man  of  warm  affections  and  of  a  m'ost  sincere,  generous, 
and  noble  nature.  His  sympathies  with  all  earnest  seekers  after 
truth,  and  especially  with  the  young,  were  ever  quick  and  ready. 
He  loved  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and  had  an  utter  detestation  of 
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shams,  and  chariateoism,  aad  all  devices  for  cheap  popularity, 
whether  in  scienoe  or  in  other  things.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man 
of  calm,  well  considered  and  decided  Christian  faith.  No  seeming 
conflict  between  the  truths  of  science  and  those  of  religion  ever 
disturbed  his  well  assured  faijbh  in  both, — for  he  had  a  mind  large 
enough,  and  honest  enough,  to  grasp  the  relation  between  them. 
No  one  knew  better  than  he  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  seekiug 
to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  natural  world,  what  were  the  powers, 
and  what  were  also  the  limitations  of  the  human  intellect;  but 
believing  as  he  did,  that  truth  in  all  its  forms  proceeded  from  its 
one  Great  Author,  he  doubted  not,  that  when  faith  is  exchanged 
for  sight,  it  will  be  found  in  all  its  varied'  manifestations  to  be  at 
perfect  unity  with  itself. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES  LIGHT-HOUSE  BOARD. 


Office  of  the  Light-House  Board, 

Washington,  May  15,  1878. 

[Extract  from  the  minutes-  of  the  meeting  of  the  Light-House 
Board,  held  May  16,  1878.] 

The  Naval  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Chief  Justice  M.  R. 
Waite,  Chancellor  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  announcing  the 
death  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  and  inviting  the  Light-House 
Board  to  attend  his  funeral  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  half-past 
four  o'clock. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Light-House  Board  accept 
the  invitation  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  that  the  Naval  Secretary 
be  charged  with  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  following  resolutions  submitted  by  the  Naval  Secretary  were 
adopted : 

Resolvedy  That  in  the  death  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry  we 
have  lost  an  impartial  Chairman,  who  has  done  so  much  to  obtain 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  several  workers  composing  the 
Board. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  lost  in  his  death  the.  head  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Experiments,  in  which  position  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  has  by  his  patient,  able,  and  successful  investiga- 
tions into  the  laws  of  light  and  sound,  and  by  his  fertile  suggestions 
as  to  their  application,  put  the  Light-House  Service  into  the  front 
ranks  of  practical  science. 

Besolved,  That  we  sincerely  deplore  his  death;  as  thus  we  have 
each  one  of  us  lost  a  personal  friend  who  by  his  kindness  of  heart, 
his  honest  frankness,  his  genial  bearing,  and  his  genuine  sympathy, 
has  commanded  our  respect  and  won  our  affection. 
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Resdvedf  That  as  a  token  of  our  appreciation  of  our  loes,  the 
Board  attend  his  funeral  in  a  bodj;  that  the  colors  of  the  vessels 
in  the  Light-House  Service  be  set  at  half-mast  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral ;  that  the  offices  of  the  Light-House  Establishment  through- 
out the  country  be  closed  on  that  day ;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Board,  and  the  officers  of  the  Light-House  Service,  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  days. 

Reaolvedy  That  we  tender  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  the  Journal  of  the 
Board ;  and  that  a  properly  engrossed  copy  of  them  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 

C.  P.  Patterbon, 

Chairman  pro  tem, 
Geobge  Dewey, 

Peter  C.  Hains, 

Secretaries. 


Office  of  the  Light-House  Board, 

Washington,  July  9, 1878, 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  London,  June 

25,  1878,  from  Mr.  Robin  Allen,  Secretary  to  the  Light-House 

Establishment  of  Great  Britain,  (Trinity  House,;  condoling  with 

the  Board  upon  the  death  of  its  late  Chairman,  Professor  Henry, 

and  expressing  the  high  appreciation  of  his  distinguished  services 

in  Pharology,  entertained  by  the  "Elder  Brethren"  of  the  first 

named  body. 

In  transmitting  this  letter,  allow  me  to  express  the  hope  that  its 

reception  will  be  as  agreeable  to  you,  as  it  has  been  to  the  Light- 
House  Board. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

George  Dewey, 

Navai  Secretary* 
To  the  Secretary 

of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  • 
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[  COPT  TRANSMITTKD.  ] 

Trinity  House^  London,  E.  C, 

25th  June,  1878. 

Sir:  I  have  it  in  command  to  request  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  convey  to  the  members  of  the  Light-House  Board  of 
the  United  States  the  high  sense  which  the  Elder  Brethren  of 
this  corporation  entertain  of  the  many  good  services  rendered  to 
the  science  of  Pharology  by  Professor  Henry,  your  lamented 
predecessor. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  two  of  the  members  of  this  Board  to 
make  your  late  Chairman's  acquaintance  when  on  a  tour  of  inquiry 
and  observation  in  the  United  Slates,  and  the  survivor  of  that 
deputation.  Captain  Sydney  Webb,  has  a  very  cordial  recollection 
of  the  manner  in  which  Professor  Henry  placed  the  experience 
of  the  Department  unreservedly  at  their  disposal,  and  of  the  ex* 
tremely  courteous  way  in  which  he  assisted  their  researches,  and 
indicated  the  directions  in  which  those  researches  were  likely  to 
bear  fruit. 

It  is  at  all  times  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  Trinity  House  to 
remember  that  its  main  function  is  one  of  such  general  interest,  that 
its  members  may  count  upon  fellow-workers  wherever  maritime 
civilization  exists;  but  they  trust  it  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of 
their  especial  hope  that  through  you.  Sir,  this  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  Light-House  authorities  of  the  United  States  may  be 
continued;  that  they  thus  desire  to  record  their  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  important  contributions  to  the  applied  sciences  both  of 
Light  and  of  Sound,  for  maritime  purposes,  with  which  the  name 
of  Professor  Joseph  Henry  will  always  be  so  honorably  associated. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,-  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

BoBiN  Allen, 

Secretary, 
To  the  Chairman 

of  the  lAght-Hovse  Board  of  the  United  StaJtea. 


DISOOUESE    MEMOEIAL:* 

BY 

REV.  SAMUEL  BA.YARD  DOD. 


•**I  have  written  unto  yoa,  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong,  and  the  word  of 
God  abideth  in  you.'*— I  John  11.  14. 

The  beloved  Apostle,  in  giving  unto  each  class  of  his  readers  a 
word  in  season,  uses  the  language  of  our  text  in  addressing  the 
young  men,  pointing  them  to  the  abiding  of  the  word  of  God  in 
their  hearts  as  furpishing  the  necessary  elements  for  the  formation 
of  a  strong  character.  I  shall  try  to  point  out  to  you  how  the  word 
of  God  meets  the  necessities  of  human  character  in  the  period  of 
youth,  and  what  special  value  it  has  for  the  young,  in  correcting 
the  errors  incident  to  that  period  of  life,  and  in  supplying  the 
elements  needed  for  the  formation  and  fixing  of  character. 

Perhaps  no  one  thing  contributes  more  to  retard  the  growth  and 
permanent  progress  of  our  character  than  the  changes  and  fluctua- 
tions of  feeling  through  which  we  are  continually  passing. 

The  mere  progress  of  life,  by  enlarging  our  views  and  bringing 
us  into  new  associations,  works  a  great  change  in  our  feelings.  The 
mountains  of  our  youth  are  but  hills  in  the  eye  of  manhood ;  its 
palaces  are  transformed  into  plain  houses;  its  suns  dwindle  into 
stars;  its  visions  splendid  '^fade  into  the  light  of  common  day;'' 
its  ardent  and  generous  impulses  are  tamed  into  a  cool  worldly 
wisdom. 

» 

Beside  this  more  general  and  permanent  change,  there  are  fleeting 
clouds  of  feeling,  quick  changes  of  sunshine  and  shadow  continually 
passing  over  us.  What  alternations  of  hope,  fear,  anxiety,  joy, 
melancholy  we  pass  through  in  a  single  week !  How,  with  each 
aspect  of  the  mind,  the  outer  world  seems  changed,  according  to  the 
medium  through  which  we  view  it. 

^Thls  Sermon,  delivered  in  the  College  Chapel,  Pkikckton,  N.  J.,  on  the  19th 
of  May,  1878,  (the  Sunday  following  Professor  Hkkst's  death,)  was  published  In 
the  "Princeton  Memorial." 
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How  then  amid  all  this  change^  shall  the  heart  be  kept  in  one 
steady,  consistent  coarse  of  progress^  and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
transient  states  of  feeling?  Are  there  not  passages  of  yomr  own 
experience  that  verify  this  description?  I  do  not  speak  of  that 
ordinary  experience  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  world  in  yonr 
actions,  bat  of  that  inner  life,  which  yoa  keep  hidden  from  the 
world's  gaze. 

Of  what  does  that  testify?  Of  struggles  between  oppodng 
desires;  of  broken  vows  and  resolutions;  of  calm  views  suddenly 
overcast  with  dark  clouds ;  of  elevated  aims  dragged  down  to  the 
mire  and  dust ;  of  fitful  seasons  of  repentance  and  self-humiliation. 
Our  own  inner  experience  reveals  purposes  formed  far  higher  than 
we  have  ever  embodied  in  action — an  ideal  life  which  has  little 
influence  on  our  real  life,  which  consists  mainly  in  unhappy  grasp- 
ing after  a  higher  life,  but  which  is  only  realized  in  the  dreams  of 
our  imagination. 

To  counteract  this  tendency  we  must  learn  to  act  pn  some  fixed 
principle.  We  must  choose  some  great  purpose  for  which  we  will 
live,  great  enough  to  be  a  controlling  influence  over  all  our  life, 
which  we  can  set  as  our  pole-star  in  the  heavens.  Such  a  purpose, 
and  influence,  is  furnished  by  the  word  of  God. 


But  we  rest  the  argument  for  this  truth  not  only  upon  what  we 
may  infer  the  influence  of  the  abiding  of  the  word  of  Grod  in  the 
heart  to  be,  but  also  upon  the  experience  of  our  fellow-men  who 
have  made  that  word  the  guide  of  their  lives. 

There  passed  away  from  among  us,  on  Monday  last,  one  whose 
life  and  labors  beautifully  illustrate  this  truth.  It  is  meet  that 
within  the  precincts  of  this  college,  special  mention  should  be 
made,  in  terms  of  reverent  afiection,  of  Professor  Joseph  Henry. 

We  claim  him  as  one  of  us — not  a  son  of  Princeton,  it  is  true, 
for  in  a  far  humbler  academy  his  early  studies  were  prosecuted ; 
but  we  claim  him  as  a  brother,  beloved  and  loving,  for  he  loved 
Princeton  sincerely.  From  her  he  received  his  title  of  Professor ; 
in  her  old  Hall  of  Natural  Philosophy  he  prosecuted  his  researches, 
b^un  in  Albany;  among  her  professors  he  found  kindred  spirits 
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whom  he  honored  and  loved;  to  her  students  he  delighted  to  impart 
the  fruits  of  his  study,  and  kindle  in  them  some  of  the  earnest 
enthusiasm  which  marked  his  pursuit  of  knowledge.  And,  when 
a  call  which  he  regarded  as  imperative,  carried  him  away  from  here, 
he  retained  his  place  still  among  her  professors,  and  often  revisited 
Princeton ;  and  those  who  knew  him  well,  remember  his  constant 
expression  of  regret  and  of  longing  for  this  peaceful  academic  life, 
with  its  opportunity  for  research. 

As  we  look  at  the  alliances  of  a  physical  laboratory  in  these 
days,  and  remember  the  meagre  apparatus  of  forty  years  ago,  we 
wonder  at  the  genius  and  patience  of  this  great  discoverer,  who 
with  limited  means,  devised  and  in  great  measure  constructed  the 
apparatus  with  which  many  of  his  wonderful  discoveries  were 
made. 

I  presume  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  few  incidents  of  his  life. 
With  no  advantages  in  the  way  of  early  education,  with  limited 
means,  with  no  patronage  of  friends  to  aid  him,  by  his  own  labor 
he  earned  his  livelihood,  by  his  own  efforts  he  obtained  recognition 
and  position.  First  called  at  his  graduation,  to  the  chair  of  Matlie- 
mattes  in  the  Albany  Academy,  from  there  he  was  called,  in  1832, 
to  the  professorship  in  Princeton,  and  from  there,  in  1846,  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account 
of  those  discoveries,  begun  in  Albany  and  carried  on  here,  which 
have  given  him  not  only  a  national,  but  a  world-wide  fame.  I 
shall  only  attempt  to  point  out  some  of  those  characteristics  which 
distinguished  Professor  Henry  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man. 

As  a  student  of  science  he  was  ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
love  for  the  chosen  pursuit  of  his  life.  He  did  not  dally  with  it  as 
a  pastime,  nor  prosecute  it  with  the  greed  of  gain,  nor  pursue  it 
with  the  ambition  of  making  himself  famous  among  men.  He 
diesired  knowledge,  and  searched  out  wisdom  in  the  love  of  it.  One 
of  his  students  says,  speaking  of  his  construction  of  his  second  and 
largest  magnet :  "  We  shall  always  remember  the  intense  eagerness 
with  which  be  superintended  and  watched  his  preparations,  and  how 
he  fairly  leaped  from  the  floor  in  excitement  when  he  saw  his 
instrument  suspending  and  holding  a  weight  of  more  than  a  ton 
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and  a  half."  Another  writer,  speaking  of  his  examination  of  the 
telephone  at  Philadelphia,  says :  "  It  was  a  most  lovely  sight,  at 
the  Grand  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  when  Professor  Henry,  the 
father  of  the  system''  of  electro-magnetic  communication,  "and  Sir 
WiLLlAM  Thompson,  the  greatest  living  electrician  in  Europe, 
met  and  experimented  with  that  mysterious  telephone.  Their 
pleasure  reminded  me  more  than  anything  else  of  the  exuberant 
joy  of  childhood,  when  some  beautiful  revelation  of  nature  has  been 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  its  brain,  and  when  the  innocent  child 
expresses  happiness  in  every  feature  of  its  face  and  every  movement 
of  its  person." 

He  was  characterized  by  great  reverence  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
Singularly  modest  as  to  his  own  powers  and  attainments,  he  never 
suffered  the  advancement  of  his  own  opinions  to  warp  his  judgment 
or  govern  his  investigations;  he  held  the  progress  o{  truth  dearer 
than  the  success  of  a  theory.  And  nothing  moved  his  gentle  nature 
to  greater  indignation  than  the  pretensions  of  the  charlatan  or 
bigot  in  science. 

In  all  his  researches  he  was  actuated  principally  by  the  desire  to 
make  the  results  of  his  study  of  benefit  to  his  fellow-men.  His 
own  noble  words  sum  up  the  ruling  principles  of  his  life  as  a 
scientific  man.  He  says,  when  put  on  trial  for  his  character  as  a 
man  of  science  and  a  man  of  honor,  "  My  life  has  been  principally 
devoted  to  science  and  my  investigations  in  different  branches  of 
physics  have  given  me  some  reputation  in  the  line  of  original  dis- 
covery. I  have  sought  however  no  patent  for  inventions  and 
solicited  no  remuneration  for  my  labors,  but  have  freely  given  their 
results  to  the  world ;  expecting  only  in  return  to  enjoy  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  added  by  my  investigations  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  The  only  reward  I  ever  expected  was  the 
consciousness  of  advancing  science,  the  pleasure  of  discovering  new 
truths,  and  the  sdentifio  reputation  to  which  these  labors  would 
entitle  me."    And  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  hath  his  reward. 

As  an  investigator.  Professor  Henry  was  characterized  by  great 
patience  and  thoroughness  in  his  work  of  observation,  and  by  broad, 
well-considered,  and  far-reaching  generalizations.  He  distrusted 
the  so-called  "  brilliant  generalizations  "  with  which  those  favor  us 
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who  love  speculation  rather  than  studj.  He  never  took  anything 
for  granted,  never  despised  the  details  of  his  work,  but  carefully 
established,  step  by  step,  those  data  on  which  he  based  his  con- 
elusion^.  In  1849  he  says,  "  Since  my  removal  to  Princeton  I  have 
made  several  thousand  original  investigations  on  electricity,  mag- 
netism, and  electro-magnetism,  bearing  on  practical  applications  of 
electricity,  brief  minutes  of  which  fill  several  hundred  folio  pages. 
They  have  cost  me  years  of  labor  and  much  expense.'* 

Combined  with  this  thoroughness,  there  was  great  fertility  of 
mind.  He  was  distinguished  not  in  one  branch  of  physics,  but  in 
all.  In  the  catalogue  of  his  published  papers  (and  these  represent 
but  a  small  part  of  his  work,  for  he  worked  much  and  published 
comparatively  little)  there  is  evidence  of  the  varied  fields  in  which 
he  wrought.  While  a  large  part  of  them  are  devoted  to  his  favorite 
and  most  famous  line  of  research,  yet  there  are  numbers  of  them  on 
problems  in  acoustics,  on  acoustics  applied  to  building,  on  building 
materials,  on  the  sun  spots,  on  natural  history,  on  the  prediction 
of  the  changes  in  the  weather,  on  various  problems  in  meteorology, 
on  capillarity,  on  light  and  heat,  on  the  velocity  of  projectiles,  on 
the  correlation  of  forces,  and  the  conservation  of  energy. 

He  was  possessed  of  great  foresight.  The  various  forms  of  electro- 
motors which  have  since  been  attempted  are  all  on  the  basis  of  Pro- 
fessor HeKry's  mlide  thirty  years  ago ;  nor  has  all  the  ingenuity 
and  money  expended  since  that  time  advanced  us  one  step  beyond 
the  conclusion  which  he  reached  then.  '^  I  never  r^arded  it  as 
practical  in  the  arts  because  of  its  great  expense  of  power,  except 
in  particular  cases  where  expense  of  power  is  of  little  consequence.'* 

The  results  of  his  labors  I  can  only  briefly  sum  up. 

As  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  gave  the 
weight  of  his  influence  and  the  benefit  of  his  experience  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  these  societies. 

He  was  Chairman  of  the  Lightr-Housc  Board,  and  during  the 
rebellion,  a  member  of  the  commission  to  examine  inventions  for 
facilitating  military  and  naval  operations. 

In  these  varied  capacities  he  has  served  the  Government  with 
zeal  and  fidelity,  and  has  made  his  scientific  knowledge  of  avail  in 
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protecting  oommeroe  and  saving  human  life;  giving  to  all  the 
arduous  duties  of  these  positions  his  thorough  personal  supervision. 
In  conjunction  with  Professor  Gmror,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  he  first  inaugui:ated  the  systematic  obser- 
vation and  study  of  the  law  of  storms  that  has  given  us  our  present 
signal-service  observations. 

But  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  genius  and  reward  of  his  patient 
labor  was  the  discovery  of  the  tel^raph.  In  1825  Mr.  Barlow, 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  published  a  pamphlet  which  was 
accepted  as  the  demouHtration  that  the  tel^raph  wiier  impossible. 
In  1830  Professor  Hekby  had  a  telegraph  in  successful  operation 
of  over  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  a  little  later,  in  Prince- 
ton, one  of  several  miles  in  length.  A  writer,  (Mr.  E.  N.  DiCK- 
£RSON,)  who,  as  counsel  in  a  patent  case,  had  occasion  to  examine 
this  matter  thoroughly,  says:  ^^The  thing  was  perfect  as  it  came 
from  its  author,  and  has  never  been  improved  from  that  day  to  this 
as  a  sounding  tel^raph."  And  he  further  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  subsequent  invention  of  an  alphabet  impressed  on 
paper  strips  has  been  abandoned,  and,  to-day,  men  read  the  tele- 
graph phonetically,  as  Professor  Henry  did  at  the  first. 

How  can  we  estimate  the  influence  on  the  world's  history,  on 
the  progress  of  nations,  on  the  individual  lives  of  men,  of  the  man 
who  gave  to  the  world,  without  money  and  without  price,  the  dis- 
covery that  made  the  tel^raph  possible? 

As  over  the  land  and  under  the  sea,  the  voiceless  viewless  mes- 
sage goes,  freighted  with  its  burden  of  joy  or  woe,  of  life  or  death, 
of  war  or  peace,  it  speaks  his  praise. 

This  wonderful  discovery,  b^inning  a  century  ago,  is  the  fruit 
of  the  combined  efforts  of  great  men.  Oersted,  Arago,  Amp^ire, 
Davy,  Barlow,  Sturgeon,  Faraday — each  contributed  his 
share  of  discovery  to  the  result;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Henry 
to  apply  the  discoveries  already  made,  and  to  add  the  missing  factor 
that  solved  the  problem  and  created  the  electro-magnetic  tel^raph. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life  his  arduous  and  varied  duties  as 
head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  hindered  in  great  measure  his 
prosecution  of  original  research.  This  position  he  accepted  as  a 
sacred  trust  from  its  founder,  whose  simple  declaration,  that  it 
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to  be  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,  he 
kept  steadily  in  view.  His  purity  and  simplicity  of  character  foiled^ 
as  no  other  arnior  could  have  done,  the  artifice  of  politicians  who 
sought  to  wield  its  influence  for  political  ends.  Profesfsor  Henry 
kept  it  pure  from  any  such  taint,  and  thus  saved  it  to  the  nation 
and  the  world. 

In  all  his  investigations  Professor  Henry  allowed  himself  per- 
fect freedom.  He  followed  with  simplicity  of  heart  and  firmness 
of  mind,  whither  the  revelations  of  nature  led  him.  He  belonged 
to  no  scientific  clique,  was  no  bigot  nor  partisan,  but  calm  and 
unbiased  in  his  conclusions. 

But  the  chief  significance  of  his  life  to  us  as  Princetonians,  as 
students,  and  as  men,  is  that  he  was  an  humble,  sincere,  consistent 
Christian. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  April  12,  1878,  con- 
tains a  clear  exposition  of  Professor  Henry^s  views.  I  invite 
your  thoughtful  attention  to  them;  they  are  the  well-weighed, 
mature  convictions  uttered  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  of  earnest 
study  of  nature;  and,  written  but  a  month  before  his  death,  we 
may  regard  them  as  his  last  testament  on  this  great  theme: 

''We  live  in  a  universe  of  change;  nothing  remains  the  same 
from  one  moment  till  another,  and  each  moment  of  recorded  time 
has  its  separate  history.  We  are  carried  on  by  the  ever-changing 
events  in  tiie  line  of  our  destiny,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  are 
always  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  its  banning. 
How  short  the  space  between  the  two  cardinal  points  of  an  earthly 
career,  the  point  of  birth  and  that  of  death ;  and  yet  what  a  uni- 
vose  of  wonders  are  presented  to  us  in  our  rapid  flight  through 
this  space.  How  small  the  wisdom  obtained  by  a  single  life  in  its 
passage;  and  how  small  the  known  when  compared  with  the 
unknofWD  by  the  accumulation  of  the  millions  of  lives  through 
the  art  of  printing  in  hundreds  of  years. 

'^How  many  questions  press  themselves  upon  us  in  these  contem- 
phtioiis.  Whence  come  we?  Whither  are  we  going?  What  is 
our  final  destiny?  The  object  of  our  creation?  What  mysteries 
of  mrfathnmable  depth  environ  us  on  every  side;  but  after  all  our 

10 
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speculations  and  an  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  the 
universe,  the  simplest  conception  which  explains  and  connects  the 
phenomena  is  that  of  the  existence  of  one  spiritual  Being,  infinite 
in  wisdom,  in  power,  and  all  divine  perfections;  who  exists 
always  and  everywhere;  who  has  created  us  with  intellectual 
faculties  sufUcient  in  some  d^ree  to  comprehend  His  operations  as 
they  are  developed  in  nature  by  what  is  called  *  science.'  -  -  - 
'^In  accordance  with  this  scientific  view^  on  what  evidence  does 
the  existence  of  a  Creator  rest?  First,  it  is  one  of  the  truths  best 
established  by  experience  in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  a  thinking, 
willing  principle  within  me,  capable  of  intellectual  activity  and  of 
moral  feeling.  Second^  it  is  equally  clear  to  me  that  you  have  a 
similar  spiritual  principle  within  yourself,  since,  when  I  ask  you 
an  intelligent  question,  you  give  me  an  intellectual  answer.  Third, 
when  I  examine  operations  of  nature,  I  find  everywheie  through 
them  evidences  of  intellectual  arrangements,  of  contrivances  to 
reach  definite  ends  precisely  as  I  find  in  the  operations  of  man ;  and 
hence  I  infer  that  these  two  classes  of  operations  are  results  of 
similar  intelligence.  Again,  in  my  own  mind  I  find  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil.  These  ideas  then  exist  in  the 
universe,  and  therefore  form  a  basis  of  our  ideas  of  a  moral 
universe.  Furtliermore,  the  conceptions  of  good  which  are  found 
among  our  ideas  associated  with  evil,  can  be  attributed  only  to  a 
being  of  infinite  perfections  like  that  which  we  denominate  'Grod.' 
On  tiie  other  hand,  we  are  conscious  of  having  such  evil  thoughts 
and  tendencies  that  we  can  not  associate  ourselves  with  a  Divine 
being,  who  is  the  director  and  the  governor  of  all,  or  even  call  upon 
Him  for  mercy  without  the  intercession  of  one  who  may  affiliate 
himself  with  us.*'  '"^ 

Into  the  kingdom  of  nature  he  entered  as  a  little  child,  and  she 
laid  bare  her  secrets  before  him;  she  opened  the  leaves  of  her 
wonderful  book,  and  he  read  therein,  and  told  us  some  of  her  most 
marvelous  secrets,  which  others  had  but  dimly  guessed. 

So  also  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  he  entered  as  a  little  child, 
and  in  the  same  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  faith  with  which  he  had 
accepted  the  truths  of  nature,  he  received  the  word  of  Grod. 

•This  letter  of  Professor  Henry  wiU  be  found  entire  on  pages  2S-25  of  this  volame. 
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There  are  some  who,  in  these  days,  tell  us  that  if  a  man  believe 
in  God  as  his  maker,  in  Christ  as  his  redeemer,  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  his  sanctifier,  and  in  the  word  of  Grod  as  the  guide  of  his  life,  he 
is  no  more  to  be  ranked  among  scientific  men,  nor  fit  to  be  trusted 
as  a  student  of  nature.  Where  then  shall  we  place  this  father  of 
American  science?  Who  that  vaunts  his  skeptical  conjectures 
before  the  world  to-day,  as  the.  badge  of  his  scientific  acumen  and 
liberty  of  thought,  can  show  so  wide,  and  free,  and  fair  a  record  of 
high  scientific  and  beneficent  work  for  his  day  and  generation,  as 
this  avowed  Christian  philosopher? 

To  those  who  knew  Professor  Henry  personally,  there  was  the 
charm  of  a  singularly  gentle  and  unaffected  sincerity  of  heart  and 
manner,  that  made  him  approachable  to  all.  His  attachments  were 
warm  and  lasting.  He  remembered  always  with  undiminished 
afiection  his  associates  in  his  professorship  at  Princeton,  and  now 
their  children  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  '^None  knew  him  but 
to  love  him." 

Modest,  unassuming,  gende  in  his  deportment,  he  bore  the  fruit 
of  Christian  faith  in  his  life.  Following  the  example  and  precepts 
of  his  Master,  "When  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again;  when 
he  was  persecuted,  he  threatened  nof  He  was  the  model  of  a 
Christian  gentleman. 

And  now  he  has  passed  from  this  school,  where,  by  patient  labor 
and  with  docile  heart,  he  had  learned,  from  the  two  great  books  of 
God,  such  wondrous  lessons  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  power  and 
love.  To-daj)^  that  noble  intellect  and  simple  heart  stands,  stripped 
of  the  clogs  of  sense,  before  the  unveiled  presence  of  his  Grod,  and 
looks  not  at  the  things  seen  and  temporal,  but  at  the  things  unseen 
and  eternal.  With  what  rapture  and  amazement  there  has  opened 
to  his  view  wonders,  surpassing  immeasurably  all  that  he  had 
guessed  on  earth,  we  cannot  tell ;  "  for  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  that 
Crod  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

But  who  of  us,  if  called  to  make  the  choice,  would  hesitate  as  to 
which  were  the  higher  honor  and  which  the  happier  destiny— the 
place  which  Joseph  Henry,  the  philosopher,  holds,  and  will  ever 
hold  among  the  great  of  this  world,  by  virtue  of  his  scientific 
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achievements,  or  the  place  which  is  his  at  the  right  hand  of  Grod, 
by  virtue  of  his  simple  Christian  faith  ?  We  who  love  this  college^ 
and  cherish  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  made 
her  name  illustrious  and  sacred,  from  her  foundation  to  the  present 
hour,  feel  a  thrill  of  gratification  that  our  illustrious  brother  was 
borne  to  the  grave  followed  by  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  as  one 
whom  the  people  delight  to  honor. .  But  a  higher  and  tenderer  joy 
fills  the  heart,  when  we  picture  to  ourselves  his  reception  at  the 
court  of  the  King  of  kings,  his  welcome  into  the  great  company  of 
those  who  are  '^  washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb," 
and  the  honor,  above  all  earthly  plaudits,  when  the  Master  gra- 
ciously said  unto  him,  ^'  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Grod  grant  that  Princeton  College  may  ever  maintain,  for  Ameri- 
can science,  the  noble  succession  of  such  Christian  princes  in  the 
realms  of  tliought  as  Joseph  Henry. 


Note. 

I  have  appended  a  letter,  which  I  received  from  Professor  Henry^ 
in  reply  to  one  soliciting  from  him  some  account  of  his  work  while 
connected  with  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  While  I  wish  that  one 
better  fitted  to  portray  that  noble  life  and  enforce  its  lessons  had 
stood  in  my  place,  yet  it  was  a  labor  of  love  to  pay  what  tribute  I 
was  able  to  the  memory  of  one  who,  whenever  I  met«him,  spoke  in 
terms  of  warm  affection  of  my  father,  who  was  one  of  his  colleagues. 

I  now  publish  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  commend,  especially  to 
the  students  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  the  noble  example  of 
this  life,  passed  in  the  service  of  men  and  the  fear  of  God. 

S.  B.  DoD. 
May,  1878. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  December  ^  1876. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  would 
give  an  account  of  my  scientific  researches  during  my  connection 
with  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  I  furnish  the  following  brief  state- 
ment of  my  labors  within  the  period  mentioned : 

I.  Previous  to  my  call  from  the  Albany  Academy  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Coll^  of  New  Jersey,  I  had  made  a  series  of 
researches  on  electro-magnetism,  in  which  I  developed  the  principles 
of  the  electro-magnet  and  the  means  of  accumulating  the  magnetic 
power  to  a  great  extent,  and  had  also  applied  this  power  in  the 
invention  of  the  first  electro-magnetic  machine;  that  is,  a  mechan- 
ical contrivance  by  which  electro-magnetism  was  applied  as  a  motive 
power. 

I  soon  saw,  however,  that  the  application  of  this  power  was  but 
an  indirect  method  of  employing  the  energy  derived  from  the  com- 
bustion of  coal,  and,  therefore,  could  never  compete,  on  the  score  of 
expense,  with  that  agent  as  a  means  of  propelling  machinery,  but 
that  it  might  be  used  in  some  cases  in  which  expense  of  power  was 
not  a  consideration  to  be  weighed  against  the  value  of  certain 
objects  to  be  attained.  A  great  amount  of  labor  has  since  been 
devoted  to  this  invention,  especially  at  the  expense  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  G.  Page,  but 
it  still  remains  in  nearly  the  same  condition  it  was  lefl  in  by  my- 
self in  1831. 

I  also  applied,  while  in  Albany,  the  results  of  my  experiments 
to  the  invention  of  the  first  electro-magnetic  tel^raph,  in  which 
signals  were  transmitted  by  exciting  an  electro-magnet  at  a  distance, 
by  which  means  dots  might  be  made  on  paper,  and  bells  were  struck 
in  succession,  indicating  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  the  midst  of  these  investigations  I  was  called  to  Princeton, 
tiirough  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Jacob  Green,  then  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Dr.  John  Torrey,  of  New  York. 

I  arrived  in  Princeton  in  November,  1832,  and  as  soon  as  I 
became  fully  settled  in  the  chair  which  I  occupied^  I  recommenced 
my  investigations,  constructed  a  still  more  powerful  electro-magnet 
than  I  had  made  before — one  which  would  sustain  over  three 
thousand  pounds, — and  with  it  illustrated  to  my  class  the  manner 
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in  which  a  large  amount  of  power  mighty  by  means  of  a  relay 
magnet^  be  called  into  operation  at  the  distance  of  many  miles. 

I  also  made  several  modifications  in  the  electro-magnetic  machine 
before  mentioned,  and  just  previous  to  my  leaving  for  England,  in 
1837,  again  turned  my  attention  to  the  telegraph.  I  think  the 
first  actual  line  of  telegraph  using  the  earth  as  a  conductor  was 
made  in  the  beginning  of  1836.  A  wire  was  extended  across  the 
front  campus  of  the  coU^  grounds,  from  the  upper  story  of  the 
library  building  to  the  philosophical  hall  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
ends  terminating  in  two  wells.  Through  this  wire,  signals  were 
sent,  from  time  to  time,  from  my  house  to  my  laboratory.  The 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  first  invented  by  me,  in  Albany,  in 
1830.  Professor  Morse,  according  to  his  statements,  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  electro-magnetic  tel^raph  in  his  voyage  across  the  ocean 
in  1832,  but  did  not  until  several  years  afterward — 1837 — attempt 
to  carry  his  ideas  into  practice;  and  when  he  did  so,  he  found  him- 
self so  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  electricity  that  he  could 
not  make  his  simple  machine  operate  through  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards.  In  this  dilemma  he  called  in  the  aid  of  Dr.  Leonard  D. 
Gale,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  what  I  had  done  in  Albany 
and  Princeton,  having  visited  me  at  the  latter  place.  He  informed 
Professor  Morse  that  he  had  not  the  right  kind  of  a  battery  nor 
the  right  kind  of  magnets,  whereupon  the  professor  turned  the 
matter  over  to  him,  and,  with  the  knowledge  he  had  obtained  from 
my  researches,  he  was  enabled  to  make  the  instrument  work  through 
a  distance  of  several  miles.  For  this  service  Professor  Morse 
gave  him  a  share  of  his  patent,  which  he  afterward  purchased  from 
him  for  $15,000.  At  the  time  of  making  my  original  experiments 
on  electro-magnetism  in  Albany,  I  was  urged  by  a  friend  to  take 
out  a  patent,  both  for  its  application  to  machinery  and  to  the  tele- 
graph, but  this  I  declined,  on  the  ground  that  I  did  not  then 
consider  it  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  science  to  confine  the 
benefits  which  might  be  derived  from  it  to  the  exclusive  use  of  any 
individual.  In  this  perhaps  I  was  too  fastidious.  In  briefly 
stating  my  claims  to  the  invention  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph, 
I  may  say  I  was  the  first  to  bring  the  electro-magnet  into  the  con- 
dition necessary  to  its  use  in  tel^raphy,  and  also  to  point  out  its 
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application  to  the  telegraph,  and  to  illustrate  this  by  constructing  a 
working  tel^raph,  and  had  I  taken  out  a  patent  for  my  labors  at 
that  time,  Mr.  Morse  could  have  had  no  ground  on  which  to  found 
his  claim  for  a  patent  for  his  invention.  To  Mr.  Morse  however 
great  credit  is  due  for  his  alphabet,  and  for  his  perseverance  in 
bringing  the  telegraph  into  practical  use. 

II.  My  next  investigation,  after  being  settled  at  Princeton,  was  in 
relation  to  electro-dynamic  induction.  Mr,  Faraday  had  dis- 
covered that  when  a  current  of  galvanic  electricity  was  passed 
through  a  wire  from  a  battery,  a  current  in  an  opposite  direction 
was  induced  in  a  wire  arranged  parallel  to  this  conductor.  I  dis- 
covered that  an  induction  of  a  similar  kind'  took  place  in  the 
primary  conducting  wire  itself,  so  that  a  current  which,  in  its  pas- 
sage through  a  short  wire  conductor,  would  neither  produce  sparks 
nor  shocks,  would,  if  the  wire  were  sufficiently  long,  produce  both 
those  phenomena.  The  effect  was  most  strikingly  exhibited  when 
the  conductor  was  a  flat  ribbon,  covered  with  silk,  rolled  into  the 
form  of  a  helix.  With  this,  brilliant  deflagrations  and  other  elec- 
trical effects  of  high  intensity  were  produced  by  means  of  a  current 
from  a  battery  of  low  intensity,  such  as  that  of  a  single  element. 

III.  A  series  of  i)ivestigations  was  afterwards  made,  which 
resulted  in  producing  inductive  currents  of  different  orders,  having 
different  directions,  made  up  of  waves  alternately  in  opposite  direo- 
tions.  It  was  also  discovered  that  a  plate  of  metal  of  any  kind, 
introduced  between  two  conductors,  neutralized  this  induction,  and 
this  effect  was  aft:erward  found  to  result  from  a  current  in  the  plate 
itself.  It  was  afterward  shown  that  a  current  of  quantity  was 
capable  of  producing  a  current  of  intensity,  and  vice  versa,  a  cur- 
rent of  intensity  would  produce  one  of  quantity. 

IV.  Another  series  of  investigations,  of  a  parallel  character,  was 
made  in  regard  to  ordinary  or  frictional  electricity.  In  the  course 
of  these  it  was  shown  that  electro-dynamic  inductive  action  of 
ordinary  electricity  was  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  that  effects 
could  be  produced  by  it  at  a  remarkable  distance.  For  example,  if 
a  shock  were  sent  through  a  wire  on  the  outside  of  a  building, 
electrical  effects  could  be  exhibited  in  a  parallel  wire  within  the 
building.     As  another  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned 
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that  when  a  discharge  of  a  battery  of  several  Leyden  jars  was  sent 
through  the  wire  before  mentioned^  stretched  across  the  campus  in 
front  of  Nassau  Hall^  an  inductive  effect  was  produced  in  a  parallel 
wire,  the  ends  of  which  terminated  in  the  plates  of  metal  in  the 
ground  in  the  back  campus,  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet 
from  the  primary  current,  the  building  of  Nassau  Hall  intervening. 
The  effect  produced  consisted  in  the  magnetization  of  steel  needles. 
In  this  series  of  investigations,  the  fact  was  discovered  that  the 
induced  current,  as  indicated  by  the  needles,  appeared  to  change  its 
direction  with  the  distance  of  the  two  wires,  and  other  conditions 
of  the  experiment,  the  cause  of  which  for  a  long  time  baffled 
inquiry,  but  was  finally  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  discovery 
that  the  discharge  of  electricity  from  a  Leyden  jar  is  of  an  oscil- 
latory character,  a  principal  discharge  taking  place  in  one  direction^ 
and  immediately  afterward  a  rebound  in  the  opposite,  and  so  on 
forward  and  backward,  until  the  equilibrium  is  obtained. 

V.  The  next  series  of  investigations  related  to  atmospheric  induc- 
tion. The  first  of  these  consisted  of  experiments  with  two  large 
kites,  the  lower  end  of  the  string  of  one  being  attached  to  the 
upper  surface  of  a  second  kite,  the  string  of  each  consisting  of  a 
fine  wire,  the  terminal  end  of  the  whole  being  coiled  around  an 
insulated  drum,  I  was  assisted  in  these  experiments  by  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  who  furnished  the  kites.  When  they 
were  elevated,  at  a  time  when  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  sparks 
were  drawn  of  surprising  intensity  and  pungency,  the  electricity 
being  supplied  from  the  air,  and  the  intensity  being  attributed  to 
the  induction  of  the  long  wire  on  itself. 

VI.  The  next  series  of  experiments  pertaining  to  the  same  class, 
was  on  the  induction  from  thunder  clouds.  For  this  purpose  the 
tin  covering  of  the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  I  resided  was  used 
as  an  inductive  plate.  A  wire  was  soldered  to  the  edge  of  the  roof 
near  the  gutter,  was  passed  into  my  study  and  out  again  through 
holes  in  the  window-sash,  and  terminated  in  connection  with  a  plate 
of  metal  in  a  deep  well  immediately  in  front  of  the  house.  By 
breaking  the  continuity  of  that  part  of  the  wire  which  was  in  the 
study,  and  introducing  into  the  opening  a  magnetizing  spiral, 
needles  placed  in  this  could  be  magnetized  by  a  flash  of  lightning 
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80  distant  that  the  thunder  could  scarcely  be  heard.  The  electrical 
disturbance  produced  in  this  case  was  also  found  to  be  of  an  oscil- 
latory character,  a  discharge  first  passing  through  the  wire  from 
the  roof  to  the  well,  then  another  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  so 
on  until  equilibrium  was  restored.  This  result  was  arrived  at  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Leyden  jar,  before  mentioned, 
by  placing  the  same,  or  a  similar  needle,  in  succession,  in  spirals  of 
greater  and  greater  number  of  turns;  for  example,  in  a  spiral  of  a 
single  turn  the  needle  would  be  magnetized  plusj  or  in  the  direction 
due  to  the  first  and  more  powerful  wave.  By  increasiog  the  num- 
ber of  ooils,  the  action  of  the  second  wave  became  dominant,  so 
that  it  would  more  than  neutralize  the  magnetism  produced  by  the 
first  wave,  and  leave  the  needle  minus.  By  further  increasing  the 
number  of  turns,  the  third  wave  would  be  so  exalted  as  to  neu- 
tralize the  efiects  of  the  preceding  two,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of 
induction  by  lightning,  the  same  result  was  obtained  by  placing  a 
number  of  magnetizing  spirals,  of  different  magnetizing  intensities, 
in  the  opening  of  the  primary  conductor,  the  result  of  which  was 
to  produce  the  magnetization  of  an  equal  number  of  needles,  plus 
and  minus,  indicating  alternate  currents  in  opposite  directions. 

VII.  In  connection  with  this  class  of  investigatious  a  series  of 
experiments  was  made  in  regard  to  lightning-rods.  It  was  found 
that  when  a  quantity  of  electricity  was  thrown  upon  a  rod,  the 
lower  end  of  which  was  connected  with  a  plate  of  metal  sunk  in 
the  water  of  a  deep  well,  that  the  electricity  did  not  descend  silently 
into  water,  but  that  sparks  could  be  drawn  from  every  part  of  the 
rod  sufficiently  intense  to  explode  an  electrical  pistol  and  to  set 
fire  to  delicate  inflammable  substances..  The  spark  thus  given  off 
was  found  to  be  of  a  peculiar  character,  for  while  it  produced  com- 
bustion and  gave  a  slight  shock,  and  fired  the  electrical  pistol,  it 
scarcely  at  all  affected  a  gold  leaf  electroscope.  Indeed,  it  consisted 
of  two  sparks,  one  from  the  conductor  and  the  other  to  it,  in  such 
quick  succession  that  the  rupture  of  the  air  by  the  first  served  for 
the  path  of  the  second.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  during 
the  passage  of  the  electricity  down  the  rod  each  point  in  succession 
received  a  charge  analogous  to  the  statical  charge  of  a  prime  con- 
ductor, and  that  this  charge,  in  its  passage  down  the  rod,  was 
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immediately  preceded  by  a  negative  charge ;  the  two  in  their  pass- 
age past  the  point  at  which  the  spark  was  drawn  giving  rise  to  its 
duplex  character.  It  was  also  shown  by  a  series  of  experiments  in 
transmitting  a  powerful  discharge  through  a  portion  of  air,  that 
the  latter,  along  the  path  of  discharge,  was  endowed  for  a  moment 
with  an  intense  repulsive  energy.  So  great  is  this  that  in  one 
instance,  when  an  electrical  discharge  from  the  clouds  passed 
between  two  chimneys  through  the  cockloft  of  a  house,  the  whole 
roof  was  lifted  from  the  walls.  It  is  to  this  repulsive  energy,  or 
tendency  in  air  to  expand  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  a  stroke  of 
lightning,  that  the  mechanical  effects  which  accompany  the  latter 
are  generally  to  be  attributed. 

In  connection  with  this  series  of  investigations  an  experiment 
was  devised  for  exhibiting  the  screening  efiect,  within  a  space 
inclosed  with  a  metallic  envelope,  of  an  exterior  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity. It  consisted  in  coating  the  outside  of  a  hollow  glass  globe 
with  tinfoil,  and  afterward  inserting,  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
side,  a  delicate  gold  leaf  electrometer.  The  latter,  being  observed 
through  a  small  opening  in  the  tinfoil,  was  found  to  be  una£fected 
by  a  discharge  of  electricity  passed  over  the  outside  coating. 

VIII.  Another  series  of  investigations  was  on  the  phosphoro- 
genic  emanation  from  the  sun.  It  had  long  been  known  that  when 
the  diamond  is  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  then 
removed  to  a  dark  place,  it  emits  a  pale  blue  light,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  phosphorescence.  This  effect  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  diamond,  but  is  possessed  by  a  number  of  substances,  of 
which  the  sulphuret  of  lime  is  the  most  prominent.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  phosphorescence  is  produced  by  exposing  the  substance 
to  the  electric  discharge.  Another  fact  was  discovered  by  Becxjue- 
BEii,  of  the  French  Institute,  that  the  agent  exciting  phosphores- 
cence traverses  with  difficulty  a  plate  of  glass  or  mica,  while  it  is 
transmitted  apparently  without  impediment  through  plates  of  black 
quartz  impervious  to  light. 

My  experiments  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  reproduction 
of  these  results,  and  aft;erward  in  the  extension  of  the  list  of  sab- 
stances  which  possess  the  capability  of  exhibiting  phosphoreso^iee, 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  different  interposed  media.     It  was  iband 
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that,  among  a  large  number  of  transparent  solids,  some  were 
permeable  to  the  phosphorescing  agent,  and  others  impermeable 
or  imperfectly  permeable.  Among  the  former  were  ice,  quartz, 
common  salt,  alam.  Among  the  latter  glass,  mica,  tourmaline, 
camphor,  etc.  Among  liquid  permeable  substances  were  water, 
solutions  of  alum,  ammonia;  while  among  the  impermeable  liquids 
were  most  of  the  acids,  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  lead,  alcohol, 
etc. 

It  was  found  that  the  emanation  took  place  from  every  point  of 
the  line  of  the  electric  discharge,  but  with  more  intensity  from  the 
two  extremities;  and  also  that  the  emanation  producing  phosphor- 
escence, whatever  be  its  nature,  when  reflected  from  a  mirror  obeys 
the  laws  of  the  reflection  of  light,  but  no  reflection  was  obtained 
from  a  surface  of  polished  glass.  It  is  likewise  refracted  by  a  prism 
of  rock  salt,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light. 
By  transmitting  the  rays  from  an  electrical  spark  through  a  series 
of  very  thin  plates  of  mica,  it  was  shown  that  the  emanation  was 
capable  of  polarization,  and,  consequently,  of  double  refraction. 

IX.  The  next  series  of  investigations  was  on  a  method  of  deter- 
mining the  velocity  of  projectiles.  The  plan  proposed  for  this 
purpose  consisted  in  the  application  of  the  instantaneous  transmission 
of  the  electrical  action  to  determine  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
ball  between  two  screens,  placed  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other 
in  the  path  of  the  projectile.  For  this  purpose  the  observer  is  pro- 
vided with  a  revolving  cylinder  moving  by  clock-work  at  a  uniform 
rate,  and  of  which  the  convex  surface  is  divided  into  equal  parte 
indicating  a  fractional  part  of  a  second.  The  passage  of  the  ball 
through  the  screen  breaks  a  galvanic  circuit,  the  time  of  which  is 
indicated  on  the  revolving  cylinder  by  the  terminal  spark  produced 
in  a  wire  surrounding  a  bundle  of  iron  wires.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  this  invention  various  other  plans  founded  on  the  same 
principle  have  been  introduced  into  practice. 

X.  Another  series  of  experimente  was  in  regard  to  the  relative 
heat  of  different  parte  of  the  sun's  disk,  and  especially  to  that  of  the 
spote  on  the  surface.  These  were  made  in  connection  with  Professor 
S.  Alexander,  and  consisted  in  throwing  an  image  of  the  sun  on 
a  screen  in  a  dark  room  by  drawing  out  the  eye-piece  of  a  telescope. 
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Throagh  a  hole  in  the  screen  the  end  of  a  sensitive  thermo-pile  was 
projected,  the  wires  of  which  were  connected  with  a  galvanometer. 
By  slightly  moving  the  smaller  end  of  the  telescope,  different  parts 
of  the  image  of  the  sun  coald  be  thrown  on  the  end  of  the  thermo- 
pile, and  by  the  deviation  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  the 
variation  of  the  heat  was  indicated.  In  this  way  it  was  proved 
that  the  spots  radiated  less  heat  than  the  adjacent  parts,  and  that 
all  parts  of  the  sun's  surface  did  not  give  off  an  equal  amount  of 
heat. 

XI.  Another  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  what  was 
called  a  thermal  telescope.  This  instrument  consisted  of  a  long 
hollow  cone  of  pasteboard,  lined  with  silver  leaf  and  painted  out- 
side with  lampblack.  The  angle  at  the  apex  of  this  cone  was  such 
as  to  cause  all  the  parallel  rays  from  a  distant  object  entering  the 
larger  end  of  the  cone  to  be  reflected  on  to  the  end  of  a  thermo- 
pile, the  poles  of  which  were  connected  with  a  delicate  galvan- 
ometer. When  the  axis  of  this  conical  reflector  was  directed  toward 
a  distant  object  of  greater  or  less  temperature  than  the  surrounding 
bodies,  the  difference  was  immediately  indicated  by  the  deviation  of 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer.  For  example,  when  the  object 
was  a  horse  in  a  distant  field,  the  radiant  heat  from  the  animal  was 
distinctly  perceptible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  several  hundred  yards. 
When  this  instrument  was  turned  toward  the  celestial  vault,  the 
radiant  heat  was  observed  to  increase  from  the  zenith  downward; 
when  directed,  however,  to  different  clouds,  it  was  found  to  indi- 
cate in  some  cases  a  greater,  and  in  others  a  less,  <I^ree  of  radiation 
than  the  surrounding  space. '  When  the  same  instrument  was 
directed  to  the  moon,  a  slight  increase  of  temperature  was  observed 
over  that  of  the  adjacent  sky,  but  this  increase  of  heat  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  reflection  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  and  not  to  the  heat  of  the  moon  itself.  To  show  that  this 
hypothesis  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  the  moon  has 
cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  celestial  space,  a  concave  mirror 
was  made  of  ice  and  a  thermo-pile  placed  in  the  more  distant  focus; 
when  a  flame  of  hydrogen,  rendered  luminous  by  a  spiral  platinum 
wire,  was  placed  in  the  other  focus,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
attached  to  the  pile  indicated  a  reflection  of  heat,  care  being  taken 
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to  shade  the  pile  by  a  screen  with  a  small  opening  introduced 
between  it  and  the  flame. 

XII.  Another  series  of  experiments  connected  with  the  preced- 
ing may  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  well  known  that  the  light  from 
a  flame  of  hydrogen  is  of  very  feeble  intensity;  the  same  is  the  case 
with  that  of  the  compound  blowpipe^  while  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  is  exceedingly  high^  sufficiently  so  to  melt  fine  platinum  wire. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  by  introducing  lime  or  other  solid  sub- 
stance int^  this  flame  its  radiant  light  is  very  much  increased.  I 
found,  that  the  radiant  heat  was  increased  in  a  similar  ratio,  or  in 
other  words,  that  in  such  cases  the  radiant  heat  was  commensurate 
with  the  radiant  light,  and  that  the  flame  of  the  compound  blow- 
pipe, though  of  exceedingly  high  temperature,  is  a  comparatively 
cool  sul)staiice  in  r^ard  to  radiant  heat.  To  study  the  relation  of 
the  temperature  of  a  flame  to  the  amount  of  heat  given  ofi*,  four 
ounces  of  water  were  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  supported 
on  a  ring  stand  over  a  flame  of  hydrogen ;  the  minutes  and  seconds 
of  time  were  then  accurately  noted  which  were  required  for  the  rais- 
ing of  the  water  from  the  temperature  of  60°  to  the  boiling  point. 
The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
with  the  same  flame,  into  which  a  piece  of  mica  was  inserted  by  a 
handle  made  of  a  narrow  slip  of  the  same  substance.  With  this 
arrangement  the  light  of  the  flame  was  much  increased,  while  the 
time  of  bringing  the  water  to  the  boiling  point  was  also  commensu- 
rately  increased,  thus  conclusively  showing  that  the  increase  of  light 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  diminution  of  the  temperature.  These 
experiments  were  instituted  in  order  to  examine  the  nature  of  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Count  Rumford,  that  balls  of  clay  introduced 
into  a  fire  under  some  conditions  increase  the  heat  given  ofl^  into 
an  apartment.  From  the  results  just  mentioned  it  follows  that  the 
increase  in  the  radiant  heat,  which  would  facilitate  tlie  roasting  of 
an  article  before  the  fire,  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  boiling  of 
a  liquid  in  a  vessel  suspended  directly  over  the  point  of  combustion. 

XIII.  Another  investigation  had  its  origin  in  the  accidental 
observation  of  the  following  fact:  A  quantity  of  mercury  had  been 
left  undisturbed  in  a  shallow  saucer^  with  one  end  of  a  piece  of 
lead  wire^  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  and  six  inches  long. 
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plunged  into  it,  the  other  end  resting  on  the  ahelf.  In  this  con- 
dition it  was  found,  after  a  few  days,  that  the  mercury  had  passed 
through  the  solid  lead,  as  if  it  were  a  siphon,  and  was  lying  on  the 
shelf  still  in  a  liquid  condition.  The  saucer  contained  a  series  of 
minute  crystals  of  an  amalgam  of  lead  and  mercury.  A  similar 
result  was  produced  when  a  piece  of  the  same  lead  wire  was  coated 
with  varnish,  the  mercury  being  transmitted  without  disturbing  the 
outer  surface. 

When  a  length  of  wire  of  five  feet  was  supported  vertiodly,  with 
its  lower  end  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  mercury,  the  liquid  metal 
was  found  to  ascend,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  a  height  of 
three  feet.  These  results  led  me  to  think  that  the  same  properly 
might  be  possessed  by  other  metals  in  relation  to  each  other*  .The 
first  attempt  to  verify  this  conjecture  was  made  by  placing  a  small 
globule  of  gold  on  a  plate  of  sheet-iron  and  submitting  it  to  the 
heat  of  an  assaying  furnace;  but  the  experiment  was  unsuccessful, 
for  although  the  gold  was  heated  much  beyond  its  melting  point,  it 
showed  no  signs  of  sinking  into  the  pores  of  the  iron.  The  idea 
aflerward  suggested  itself  that  a  different  result  would  have  been 
obtained  had  the  two  metals  been  made  to  adhere  to  each  other,  so 
that  no  oxide  could  form  between  the  two  surfaces.  To  verify 
this  a  piece  of  copper,  thickly  plated  with  silver,  was  heated  to  near 
the  melting  point  of  the  metals,  when  the  silver  disappeared,  and, 
after  the  surface  was  cleaned  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  pre- 
sented a  uniform  surface  of  copper.  This  plate  was  next  immersed 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  zinc,  by  which  the 
surface  of  copper  was  removed  and  the  surface  of  silver  again 
exposed.  The  fact  had  long  been  observed  by  workmen  in  silver- 
plating,  that  in  soldering  the  parts  of  plated  metal,  if  care  be  not 
taken  not  to  heat  them  unduly,  the  silver  will  disappear.  This 
effect  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  evaporation,  or  the  burning 
off,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  plating.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
slow  diffiision  of  one  metal  into  the  other  takes  place  in  the  case  of 
an  alloy.  Silver  coins  slightly  alloyed  with  copper,  after  having 
lain  long  in  the  earth,  are  found  covered  with  a  salt  of  copper. 
This  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  alloy  of  copper  at 
the  surface  of  the  coin  enters  into  combination  with  the  carbonic 
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add  of  the  soil^  and  being  thus  removed^  its  plaoe  is  supplied 
by  a  difiufiion  from  within^  and  so  on ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  alloy  may  be  removed  in  progress  of  time^ 
and  the  purity  of  the  coin  be  considerably  increased.  It  is  known 
to  the  jeweler  that  articles  of  copper  plated  with  gold  lose  their 
brilliancy  after  awhile,  and  that  this  can  be  restored  by  boiling 
them  in  ammonia.  This  effect  ia  probably  produced  by  the 
ammonia  acting  on  the  copper  and  dissolving  off  its  surface  so  as  to 
expose  the  gold,  which  by  diffusion  had  penetrated  into  the  body 
of  the  metal. 

The  slow  difiusion  of  one  metal  into  another  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures would  naturally  require  a  long  time  to  produce  a  per- 
ceptible effect,  since  it  is  probably  only  produced  by  the  minute 
vibrations  of  the  particles  due  to  variations  of  temperature. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non called  segr^ation — such  as  the  formation  of  nodules  of  flint 
in  masses  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  in  other  words,  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  manner  in  which  the  molecular  action,  which  is 
insensible  at  perceptible  distances,  may  produce  results  which  would 
appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  the  effect  of  attraction  acting  at  a 
distance. 

XIV.  Another  series  of  experiments  had  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  matter  in  regard  to  its  state  of  liquidity  and  solidity, 
and  they  had  their  origin  in  the  examination  of  the  condition  of 
the  metal  of  the  large  gun  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Stockton,  by  the  explosion  of  which  several  prominent 
members  of  the  United  States  Government  were  killed  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  observed  in  testing  the  bars  of  iron  made  from 
this  gun  that  they  varied  much  in  tensile  strength  in  different 
parts,  and  that  in  breaking  these  bars  the  solution  of  the  con- 
tinuity took  place  first  in  the  interior.  This  phenomenon  was 
attributed  to  the  more  ready  mobility  of  the  outer  mol^nles  of  the 
bars,  the  inner  ones  being  surrounded^  by  matter  incapable  of  slip- 
ping, and  hence  the  rupture.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  a 
piece  of  thick  copper  wire,  each  end  when  broken  exhibiting  at 
the  point  of  rupture  a  cup-shaped  surface,  showing  that  the  exterior 
of  the  metal  sustained  its  connection  longer  than  the  interior. 
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From  these  observations  the  oondusion  was  drawn,  that  rigidity 
differs  from  liquidity  more  in  a  polarity  which  prevents  slipping 
of  the  molecules,  than  in  a  difference  of  the  attractive  force  with 
which  the  molecules  are  held  together;  or  that  it  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  phenomena  of  cohesion,  to  suppose  that  in  the  case  of 
a  liquid,  instead  of  the  attraction  of  the  molecules  being  neutralized 
by  heat,  the  effect  of  this  agent  is  merely  to  neutralize  the  polarity 
of  the  molecules, 'SO  as  to  give  them  perfect  freedom  of  motion 
around  any  imaginable  axis.  In  illustration  of  this  subject  the 
comparative  tenacity  of  pure  water  in  which  soap  had  been  dis- 
solved, was  measured  by  the  usual  method  of  ascertaining  the 
weight  required  to  detach  from  the  surface  of  each  the  same  plate 
of  wood,  (Suspended  from  the  beam  of  a  balance,  under  the  same 
condition  of  temperature  and  pressure.  It  was  found  by  this 
experiment  that  the  tenacity  of  pure  water  was  greater  than  that 
of  soap  and  water.  This  novel  result  is  in  accordance  with  the 
supposition  that  the  mingling  of  tlie  soap  and  the  water  interferes 
with  the  perfect  mobility  of  the  molecules,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  diminishes  the  attraction. 

Xy.  A  series  of  experiments  was  also  made  on  the  tenacity  of 
soap-water  in  films.  For  this  purpose  sheets  of  soap-water  films 
were  stretched  upon  rings,  and  the  attempt  made  to  obtain  the 
tenacity  of  these  by  placing  on  them  pellets  of  cotton  until  they 
were  ruptured.  The  thickness  of  these  films  was  roughly  estimated 
by  Newton's  scale  of  the  colors  of  thin  plates,  and  from  the  results 
the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  the  attractive  force  of  the  mole- 
cules of  water,  for  those  of  water,  is  approximately  equal  to  those 
of  ice  for  those  of  ice,  and  that  the  difference  in  this  case,  of  the 
solidity  and  liquidity,  is  due  to  tlie  want  of  mobility  in  the  latter, 
which  prevented  the  slipping  of  the  molecules  on  each  other.  It 
is  this  extreme  mobility  of  the  molecules  of  water  that  prevents 
the  formation  of  permanent  bubbles  of  it,  and  not  a  want  of 
attraction. 

The  roundness  of  drops  of  water  is  not  due  to  the  attraction 
of  the  whole  mass,  but  merely  to  the  action  of  the  surface,  whidi 
in  all  cases  of  curvature  is  endowed  with  an  intense  contractile 
power. 
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This  class  of  investigation  also  included  the  study  of  soap  bub- 
bles^ and  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  the  contractile  power  of 
these  films.  The  curvature  of  the  surface  of  a  bubble  tends  to 
urge  each  particle  toward  the  center  with  a  force  inversely  as  the 
diameter.  Two  bubbles  being  connected,  the  smaller  will  collapse 
by  expelling  its  contents  into  the  larger.  By  employing  frames  of 
wire,  soap  bubbles  were  also  made  to  assume  various  forms,  by 
which  capillarity  and  other  phenomena  were  illustrated.  This 
subject  was  afterward  taken  up  by  Plateau,  of  Ghent.  *  Another 
part  of  the  same  investigation  was  the  study  of  the  spreading  of  oil 
on  water,  the  phenomenon  being  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  attrac- 
tiofi  of  water  for  water  is  greater  than  that  of  oil  for  oil,  while  the 
attraction  of  the  molecules  of  oil  for  each  other  is  less  than  the 
attraction  of  the  same  molecules  for  water;  hence  the  oil  spreads 
over  the  water.  This  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  when  a  rupture 
is  made  in  a  liquid  compound,  consisting  of  a  stratum  of  oil  resting 
on  water,  the  rupture  takes  place  in  the  oil,  and  not  between  the  oil 
and  water.  The  very  small  distance  at  which  the  attraction  takes 
place  is  exhibited  by  placing  a  single  drop  of  oil  on  a  surface  of 
water  of  a  considerable  extent,  when  it  will  diffuse  itself  over  the 
whole  surface.  If  however  a  second  drop  be  placed  upon  the 
Bame  surface,  it  will  retain  its  globular  form. 

XVI.  Another  contribution  to  science  had  reference  to  the  origin 
of  mechanical  power  and  the  nature  of  vital  force.  Mechanical 
power  is  defined  to  be  that  which  is  capable  of  overcoming  resist- 
ance; or  in  the  language  of  the  engineer,  that  which  is  employed 
to  do  work. 

If  we  examine  attentively  the  condition  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 

we  find  it,  as  a  general  rule,  in  a  state  of  permanent  equilibrium. 

All  the  substances  which  constitute  the  material  of  the  crust,  such 

as  acids  and  bases,  with  the  exception  of  the  indefinitely  thin  pellicle 

of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  which  exists  at  its  surface,  have 

gone  into  a  state  of  permanent  combination,  the  whole  being  in  the 

condition  of  the  burnt  slag  of  a  furnace,  entirely  inert,  and  capable 

in  itself  of  no  change.     All  the  changes  which  we  observe  on  the 

surface  of  the  globe  may  be  referred  to  action  from  without,  from 

celestial  space. 
11 
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The  following  is  a  list  which  will  be  found  to  include  all  the 
prime  movers  used  at  the  present  day,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  producing  molecular  changes  in  matter : 

{Water  power.  "j  Immediately  referable 

Tide  power.  >     to  celestial  disturb- 

Wind  power.  j      ance. 

{Steam  and  other  powers  "j  Immediately  referable 
developed  by  combustion.  >  to  what  is  called 
Animal  power.  j      vital  action. 

The  forces  of  gravity,  cohesion^  electridiy,  and  chemical  attrac- 
tion tend  to  produce  a  state  of  permanent  equilibrium  on  our 
planet;  hence  these  principles  in  themselves  are  not  primary,  but 
secondary  agents  in  producing  mechanical  effects.  As  an  example, 
we  may  take  the  case  of  water-power,  which  is  approximately  due 
to  the  return  of  the  water  to  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium  on  the 
surface  of  the  ocean ;  but  the  primary  cause  of  the  motion  is  the 
force  which  produced  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  in  the  form  of 
vapor — namely,  the  radiant  heat  of  the  sun.  Also  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  combustion,  the  immediate  source  of  the  power  evolved  in 
the  form  of  heat  is  the  passage  from  an  unstable  state  into  one  of 
stable  combination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  fuel  with 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  But  this  power  may  ultimately  be 
resolved  into  the  force  which  caused  the  separation  of  these  elements 
from  their  previous  combination  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid — 
namely,  the  radiant  light  of  the  sun.  But  the  mechanical  power 
exerted  by  animals  is  due  to  the  passage  of  organized  matter  in  the 
stomach  from  an  unstable  to  a  stable  equilibrium,  or  as  it  were 
from  the  combustion  of  the  food.  It  therefore  follows  that  animal 
power  is  referable  to  the  same  source  as  that  from  the  combustion 
of  fuel  —  namely,  developed  power  of  the  sun's  beams.  But 
according  to  this  view,  what  is  vitality?  It  is  that  mysterious 
principle — not  mechanical  power — which  determines  the  form  and 
arranges  the  atoms  of  organized  matter,  employing  for  this  purpose 
the  power  which  is  derived  from  the  food. 

These  propositions  were  illustrated  by  different  examples.  Sup- 
pose a  v^table  organism  impr^nated  with  a  germ  (a  potato,  for 
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instance)  is  planted  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  damp 
soil,  under  a  temperature  sufficient  for  v^tation.  If  we  examine 
it  from  time  to  time,  we  find  it  sending  down  rootlets  into  the  earthy 
and  stems  and  leaves  upward  into  the  air.  After  the  leaves  have 
been  fully  expanded  we  diall  find  the  tuber  entirely  exhausted, 
nothing  but  a  skin  remaining.  The  same  effect  will  take  place  if 
the  potatq  be  placed  in  a  warm  cellar;  it  will  continue  to  grow 
until  all  the  starch  and  gluten  are  exhausted,  when  it  will  cease  to 
increase.  If  however  we  now  place  it  in  the  light,  it  will  com- 
mence to  grow  again,  and  increase  in  size  and  weight.  If  we  weigh 
the  potato  previous  to  the  experiment,  and  the  plant  after  it  has 
ceased  to  grow  in  the  dark,  we  shall  find  that  the  weight  of  the 
latter  is  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  the  original  tuber.  The 
question  then  is,  what  has  become  of  the  material  which  filled  the 
sac  of  the  potato?  The  answer  is,  one  part  has  run  down  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in  this  running  down  has  evolved  the 
power  to  build  up  the  other  part  into  the  new  plant.  Afber  the 
leaves  have  been  formed  and  the  plant  exposed  to  the  light  of  the 
sun,  the  developed  power  of  its  rays  decomposes  the  carbonic  add 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  furnishes  the  pabulum  and  the  power 
necessary  to  the  further  development  of  the  organization.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  wheat,  and  all  other  grains  that  are  germinated 
in  the  earth.  Besides  the  germ  of  the  future  plant,  there  is  stored 
away,  around  the  germ,  the  starch  and  gluten  to  furnish  the  power 
necessary  to  its  development,  and  also  the  food  to  build  it  up  until 
it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  can  draw  the  source  of  its 
future  growth  from  the  power  of  the  sunbeam.  In  the  case  of 
fungi  and  other  plants  that  grow  in  the  dark,  they  derive  the  power 
and  the  pabulum  from  surrounding  vegetable  matter  in  process  of 
decay,  or  in  that  of  evolving  power.  A  similar  arrangement  found 
is  in  r^ard  to  animal  organization.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ^g 
continually  diminishes  in  weight  during  the  process  of  incubation, 
and  the  chick,  when  fully  formed,  weighs  scarcely  more  than  one- 
half  the  original  weight  of  the  egg.  What  is  the  interpretation  of 
this  phenomenon  ?  Simply  that  one  part'  of  the  contents  of  the 
shell  has  run  down  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  thus  evolved 
the  power  necessary  to  do  the  work  of  building  up  the  future 
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animal.  In  like  manner  when  a  tadpole  is  converted  into  a  frog, 
the  animal,  for  a  while,  loses  weight;  a  portion  of  the  organism  of 
its  tail  has  been  expended  developing  the  power  necessary  to  the 
transformation,  while  another  portion  has  served  for  the  material 
of  the  legs. 

What  then  is  the  office  of  vitality  ?  We  say  that  it  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  engineer  who  directs  the  power  of  the  stfam-engine 
in  the  execution  of  its  work.  Without  this,  in  the  case  of  the  ^g^ 
the  materials,  lefl  to  the  undirected  force  of  affinily,  would  end  in 
simply  producing  chemical  compounds  — sulphureted  hydrogen^ 
carbonic  acid,  etc.  There  is  no  special  analogy  between  the  process 
of  crjrstallization  and  that  of  vital  action.  In  the  one  case  definite 
mathematical  forms  are  the  necessary  results,  while  in  the  other  the 
results  are  precisely  like  those  which  are  produced  under  the 
direction  of  will  and  intelligence,  evincing  a  design  and  a  purpose^ 
making  provision  at  one  stage  of  the  process  for  results  to  be 
attained  at  a  later,  and  producing  organs  intended  evidently  for 
locomoticm  and  perception.  Not  only  is  the  result  the  same  as  that 
which  is  produced  by  human  design,  but  in  all  cases  the  power  with 
which  this  principle  operates  is  the  same  as  that  with  which  the 
intelligent  engineer  produces  his  result. 

This  doctrine  was  firet  given  in  a  communication  to  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society,  in  December,  1844,  and  more  fully 
developed  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Patent  Office  Report  in  1857. 

The  publication,  in  full,  of  three  of  the  series  of  investigations 
herein  described,  was  made  in  the  '' Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.*'  Others  were  published  in  "Silliman's 
Journal,"  and  both  these  are  noticed  in  the  "  Royal  Society's  Cata- 
logue of  Scientific  Papers;"  but  the  remainder  of  them  were  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society," 
and  are  not  mentioned  in  the  work  just  referred  to. 

In  1846,  while  still  at  Princeton,  I  was  requested  by  members 
of  the  Board  of  R^ents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  was 
then  just  founded,  to  study  the  will  of  Smithson,  and  to  give  a  plan 
of  organization  by  which  the  object  of  the  bequest  might  be  real- 
ised. My  conclusion  was  that  the  intention  of  the  donor  was  to 
advance  science  by  original  research  and  publication^  that  the  e^tab- 
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Ikhment  was  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  generally^  and  that  all 
mmecessary  expenditures  on  local  objects  would  be  violations  of  the 
trust.  The  plan  I  proposed  for  the  organization  of  the  Institution 
was  to  assist  men  of  science  in  making  original  researches^  to  pub- 
lish these  in  a  series  of  volumes,  and  to  give  a  copy  of  these  to 
€veiy  first-class  library  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  was  afterward  called  to  take  diarge  of  the  Institution,  and  to 
<»ny  out  this  plan,  which  has  been  the  governing  policy  of  the 
establishment  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  first  enterprises  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  simultaneous  meteorological  observa- 
tions over  the  whole  United  States,  especially  for  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  American  storms.  For  this  purpose  the  assistance 
of  Professor  Arnold  Guyot  was  obtained,  who  drew  up  a  series 
of  instructions  for  the  observers,  which  was  printed  and  distributed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  also  recommended  the  form  of 
instruments  best  suited  to  be  used  by  the  observers,  and  finally  calcu- 
lated, with  immense  labor,  a  volume  of  meteorological  and  physical 
tables  for  reducing  and  discussing  observations.  These  tables  were 
published  by  the  Institution,  and  are  now  in  use  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  in  which  the  English  language  is  spoken.  The 
prosecution  of  the  system  finally  led  to  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples established  to  the  predictions  of  the  weather  by  means  of  the 
tel^raph. 

Joseph  Henry. 

Rev.  Samuel  B.  Dod. 
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The  death  of  Professor  Henry  may  be  justly  termed  a  national 
loss,  for  probably  no  American  since  the  days  of  Franklin  has 
done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  physical  science  as  the  late  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  former  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  His  eminent  attain- 
ments and  great  reputation  reflected  honor  upon  the  institution 
with  which  he  was  connected  from  1832  to  1848,  and  no  graduate 
of  Nassau  Hsll  in  that  period  went  forth  from  its  walls  without  a 
profound  sense  of  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the  instructions  of 
the  professor,  and  warm  attachment  to  the  man. 

The  writer  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  at 
Princeton  when  Professor  Henry  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  for  a  short  time  held  closer  relations 
to  him  than  students  are  wont  to  enjoy  with  a  professor.  When 
beginning  his  lectures  to  a  new  class,  the  Professor  was  accustomed 
to  select  some  member  of  the  preceding  to  assist  him,  and  the  writer 
had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  this  position  during  a  portion  of 
his  '^senior  vacation,"  as  the  interval  between  the  final  examination 
and  the  commencement  was  styled.  Hence  these  reminiscences, 
which  were  given  in  the  College  Chapel  May  19th  and  June  2d, 
and  which  in  response  to  requests  from  various  quarters  are  now 
given  to  the  public. 

When  Professor  Henry  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  numerous  biographies  of  him  appeared  in  the  public 
journals.  While  these  were  correct  in  the  main  facts,  yet,  as  was 
to  have  been  expected,  they  contained  many  errors.  To  correct 
these,  and  for  the  sake  of  truth,  the  Professor,  overcoming  his  own 

•"Reminiscences  of  Joseph  Henry,  LL.D."— Presented  in  the  CoUege  Chapel, 
at  Princeton,  on  the  aflemoons  of  May  19th  and  June  2d,  1878. 
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modesty,  upon  one  occasion  gave  the  Senior  Class  a  sketch  of  his 
life  instead  of  the  usual  lecture.  His  lectures  always  received  the 
most  profound  attention,  and  nothing  that  he  said  was  unheeded ; 
but  upon  that  day  his  audience  hung  upon  his  lips  and  drank  in 
every  word  that  he  uttered.  In  the  simplest  words  he  told  the 
story  of  his  life.  Bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  17,  1799,  he 
received  a  plain  education  and  was  destined  to  a  mechanical  pur- 
suit, but,  as  he  expressed  it,  ^^he  was  considered  too  dull  to  learn 
the  trade.^^  He  read  much,  however,  obtaining  the  books  from  a 
library  which  was  kept  in  a  room  adjoining  a  church.  The  room 
had  been  closed  for  some  years,  but  he  and  some  of  his  companions 
gained  access  to  the  books  in  some  way,  and  he  thus  enjoyed  these 
hidden  treasures.  He  subsequently  attended  the  Albany  Academy, 
then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck.  After  completing 
his  studies  he  taught  a  district  school,  and  was  private  tutor  for  a 
time  in  the  family  of  Mr.  S.  Van  Bensselaer,  the  patroon.  He 
then  devoted  a  year  to  the  practice  of  civil  engineering,  and  subse- 
quently became  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Academy,  although 
at  an  earlier  period  he  said  he  was  ^^  unable  to  learn  geometry.^' 

His  attention  was  first  turned  to  science  in  a  singular  manner. 
He  had  sustained  an  injury  to  his  face  and  was  compelled  to 
remain  at  home  for  some  days.  At  this  time  he  happened  to 
pick  up  a  small  book  upon  science  intended  for  popular  use. 
This  was  Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy,  Astrono7ny  <md 
Oiemistry;  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  students  and  young 
persons,  by  G.  Gr^ory,  D.  D.  The  following  sentences  especially 
attracted  his  attention: 

"Again :  You  throw  a  stone,  or  shoot  an  arrow  upward  into  the 
air;  why  does  it  not  go  forward  in  the  line  or  direction  that  you 
give  it  ?  Why  does  it  stop  at  a  certain  distance,  and  then  return 
to  you?  What  force  is  it  that  pulls  it  down  to  the  earth  again, 
instead  of  its  going  onwards?  On  the  contrary.  Why  does  flame 
or  smoke  always  mount  upwards,  though  no  force  is  used  to  send 
them  in  that  direction?  And  why  should  not  the  flame  of  a  candle 
drop  toward  the  floor,  when  you  reverse  it  or  hold  it  downwards, 
instead  of  turning  up  and  ascending  into  the  air?'' 
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Young  Henry  could  not  answer  these  questions,  but  proceeded 
to  read  the  answer  and  the  full  explanation.  He  perused  the 
volume  with  ever  increasing  interest.  He  asked  some  of  his  friends 
these  and  other  questions,  and  found  that  they  were  no  better 
acquainted  with  science  than  himself.  He  now  determined  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  that  had  thus  presented  itself.  This  little  book  and 
these  simple  questions  incited  him  to  enter  upon  that  scientific  career 
and  those  investigations  which  have  rendered  his  name  immortal. 
A  copy  of  this  little  book  he  was  wont  ever  after  to  keep  beside 
him.     It  bore  the  following  lines  from  his  own  pen : 

^^This  book,  although  by  no  means  a  profound  work,  has,  under 
Providence,  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  upon  my  life.  It 
accidentally  fell  into  my  hands  when  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old, 
and  was  the  first  book  I  ever  read  with  attention.  It  opened  to  me 
a  new  world  of  thought  and  enjoyment;  invested  things,  before 
almost  unnoticed,  with  the  highest  interest;  fixed  my  mind  on  the 
study  of  nature,  and  caused  me  to  resolve  at  the  time  of  reading  it 
that  I  would  immediately  commence  to  devote  my  life  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  J.  H." 

Professor  Henry's  i^ubsequent  career  as  a  teacher  in  Albany, 
Professor  df  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  President  of  the  United 
States  Light-house  Board,  and  President  of  the  National  Academy; 
his  discoveries  in  electricity,  magnetism,  and  electro-magnetism; 
his  interesting  experiments  in  optics  and  acoustics ; — are  well  known, 
not  only  to  the  scientific  world,  but.  to  the  general  public.  It  is 
proper  to  state  here  that  the  venerable  Dr.  John  Maclean,  who 
was  connected  with  the  Faculty  for  fifty  years,  and  was  for  four- 
teen years  the  President  of  the  Collie  of  New  Jersey,  suggested 
and  secured  the  appointment  of  Joseph  Henry  as  a  professor  in 
this  coll^  in  1832.  The  friendship  of  these  two  men  continued 
unbroken  for  nearly  half  a  century.  They  are  separated  now,  but 
it  can  be  for  only  a  short  time.  Dr.  Maclean,  in  his  History  of 
the  Coll^,  vol.  ii,  pp.  288-291,  gives  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  circumstances  attending  his  appointment.  Although  known 
to  scientific  men,  the  public  had  heard  so  little  of  him  that  a  trustee 
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of  the  college  inquired^  "Who  is  Henry?"  Even  at  that  time 
Professor  Silliman  wrote:  "Henry  has  no  superior  among  the 
scientific  men  of  the  country — at  least  among  the  young  men  f  and 
Professor  Ren  wick  wrote,  "he  has  no  equal." 

Professor  Henry's  great  modesty  prevented  him  from  asserting 
his  own  scientific  claims;  and  it  was  only  in  connection  with  suits 
pertaining  to  the  electric  telegraph  that  his  own  statements  and  the 
testimony  of  others,  judicially  presented,  irrefragably  established 
his  just  merits  before  the  general  public.  From  Henry's  article 
in  Silliman's  Jaanud  in  1831,  and  from  personal  intercourse  with 
him  in  Princeton  at  a  later  period.  Professor  Morse  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  those  principles  of  electro-magnetism  which  rendered 
his  plan  successful.  Into  this  controversy  the  writer  does  not  pro- 
pose to  enter.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  after  eminent  sci- 
entific men  had  pronounced  an  electric  telegraph  impossible,  a  vision 
of  Utopia,  Henry,  by  his  discoveries  in  Albany  and  at  Princeton, 
had  accomplished  the  great  result,  and  furnished  ocular  and  audible 
demonstration  of  the  fact  And  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  operator  now  writes  his  message  from  the  sound  of  his  instru- 
ment, upon  Henrjr's  original  principle.  He  was  never  tempted 
to  disparage  others  in  consequence  of  any  attempt  to  detract  from 
his  own  merits.  He  once  remarked  that  he  "wished  to  be  judged 
simply  by  what  he  had  done;  it  was  no  great  complini^nt  to  be  told 
that  he  had  done  a  great  deal  considering  his  few  early  advantages ; 
but  if  he  was  to  be  remembered,  he  desired  to  be  remembered  for 
the  real  value  of  any  discoveries  he  had  made." 

He  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  without 
any  effort  on  his  part.  The  scientific  men  of  this  coimtry  and  of 
Europe  besought  him  to  take  the  place.  While  others  were  seek- 
ing the  appointment,  the  late  Professor  A.  D.  Bachc,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Coast  Survey,  wrote  to  Europe  and  obtained  the  opinions 
entertained  by  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  abroad  in  refer- 
ence to  Professor  Henry.  The  letters  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Faraday,  Arago,  and  others,  with  those  of  Bache,  Silliman,  Hare, 
and  similarly  distinguished  men,  were  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Regents,  and  Professor  Henry  was  unanimously  elected.  It  was 
at  that  time  tliat  Sir  David  Brewster  wrote,   "The  mantle  of 
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Franklin  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  Henry/'  It  was  no 
selfish  motive  that  induced  him  to  accept  the  appointment^  but 
a  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science.  At  that  time  various 
plans  had  been  propos^  for  the  employment  of  the  Smithsonian 
fiind^  which  had  been  lying  in  the  United  States  Treasury  for  some 
years.  A  National  University,  a  Public  Library  had  been  sug- 
gested ;  but  Smithson's  known  devotion  to  science,  and  the  wise 
choice  of  Professor  Hehry,  made  in  deference  to  the  most  enlight- 
ened judgment  and  in  vie^  of  his  merits,  determined  the  character 
of  the  Institution  to  be  established.  The  first  fair  copy  of  the 
plan  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
author  of  these  reminiscences.  He  would  give  much  now  to  recover 
that  MS.  in  its  plain,  boyish  chirc^raphy.  He  remembers  that  it 
was  "An  InstUviion  for .  the  increase  and  diffhmon  of  knowledge 
among  men.'^  "  To  increase  knowledge,  men  were  to  be  stimulated 
to  original  research ;  to  diffuse  knowledge^  the  results  of  such  research 
and  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge 
were  to  be  published.''  This  general  idea  was  then  wrought  out 
into  details.  This  plan,  in  an  enlarged  form,  was  presented  to  the 
Board  of  B^nts,  and  adopted  December  13,  1847,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  published.  In  copying  the  plan  a  single  word  happened 
to  be  omitted,  and  the  writer  well  recalls  the  nervous  twitching  of 
the  Professor's  lips  when  he  discovered  the  mistake,  and  his  own 
r^ret  at  the  occurrence,  and  his  sorrow  that  anything  should  mar 
the  face  of  a  MS.  that  was  intended  to  be  submitted  either  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  or  to  eminent  scientific  men  at  a  distance.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  remarked  to  the  writer  that,  except  scientific  terms, 
he  was  very  reluctant  to  use  any  words  not  found  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  which  he  kept  upon  his  study  table.  His  style  was 
pure  and  simple,  very  terse  and  forcible;  his  manner  of  lecturing 
easy,  graceful,  and  impressive.  No  one  who  was  ever  under  his 
instruction  can  ever  forget  his  definition  of  science,  or  his  manner 
of  enunciating  it  with  his  handsome  face  and  magnificent  physique. 
'^Science,  gentlemen,  is  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  phenomena, 
whether  they  relate  to  mind  or  maUerJ^  And  what  better  defini- 
tion can  be  given?  So  admirably  were  the  principles  of  physical 
science  expressed,  so  clearly  were  the  facts  presented,  and  so  success- 
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folly  were  the  experiments  performed^  that  even  the  dullest  mem- 
bers of  the  class  had  knowledge  forced  into  them  almost  without  an 
effort  on  their  part^  and  the  brightest  were  aroused  to  the  utmost 
enthusiasm*  The  writer  remembers  the  occasion  when  the  Pro- 
fessor first  formulated  what  may  certainly  be  considered  a  very 
happy  expression.  He  was  accustomed  to  dictate  a  syllabus  of  each 
lecture  to  his  assistant^  who  wrote  it  upon  the  blackboard  for  the 
use  of  the  class.  The  students  were  required  to  "write  up"  the 
lectures  from  this  syllabus^  and  from  their  notes  taken  during  the 
delivery  of  the  lectures.  But  few  books  in  the  writer's  library  are 
more  highly  prized  than  the  two  volumes  containing  these  lectures, 
especially  when  the  kind  words  of  the  Professor  in  commendation 
of  them  are  recalled.  But  to  return  to  the  incident.  He  was 
walking  to  and  fro,  and  had  just  dictated:  "We  explain  a  fact 
when  we  refer  it  to  a  law;^'  and  then  it  occurred  to  him  to  express 
the  corresponding  idea  in  a  similai*  form :  "We  explain  a  law  when 
we  refer  it  to  ^  vnll  of  GfodJ*  He  stopped,  and  exclaiming,  "  Yes ! 
that  is  it!"  he  repeated  the  expression.  In  his  notion  of  law  he 
differed  very  much  from  the  views  of  many  scientific  men  of  the 
present  time.  With  him  the  material  never  obscured  the  spiritual, 
sense  never  gained  the  victory  over  faith.  While  accepting  all  the 
facts  and  established  principles  of  science,  his  simple  trust  in  Christ 
remained  unshaken,  and  his  confidence  in  the  Grod  who  reveals  Him- 
self in  His  Word,  as  well  as  in  His  works,  was  undiminished. 
While,  like  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  he  could  say,  "There  are  two 
books  from  which  I  collect  my  divinity ;  besides  that  written  one 
of  God,  another  of  His  servant.  Nature — that  universal  and  public 
manuscript  that  lies  expansed  unto  the  eyes  of  all,"  he  could  also 
add,  that  "the  person  who  thought  that  there  could  be  any  real 
conflict  between  science  and  religion,  must  be  very  young  in  science 
or  very  ignorant  of  religion." 

Professor  Henry  was  very  successful  in  his  experiments,  and 
took  the  greatest  delight  in  them.  His  apparatus  was  always  in 
perfect  order,  and  if  failure  ever  occurred  in  his  experiments  it  was 
a  matter  of  surprise,  and  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  failure  on 
his  part.  His  lecture-room  was  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Hall,  which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  library ; 
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and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  profound  r^ret  that  it  was  ever  de- 
molished. It  corresponded  in  appearance  with  the  building  con- 
taining the  Geological  lecture-room  and  the  Philadelphian  rooms. 
The  main  room  was  equal  in  size  to  the  two  rooms  of  thp  Philadel- 
phian Society,  and  there  was  a  smaller  room  in  a  projection  in  the 
rear,  which  was  subdivided  into  a  room  of  moderate  size,  and  two 
small  ones.  The  apparatus  was  placed  in  glass  cases  surrounding 
the  main  room,  the  seats  occupying  the  centre.  Probably  the  most 
interesting  things  in  this  room  were  the  little  horse-shoe  electro- 
magnet, with  which  he  made  some  of  his  most  important  discove- 
ries— the  little  machine  which  he  invented,  and  which  was  the  first 
machine  moved  by  electro-magnetism, — and  the  large  electro-magnet^ 
which  could  support  3,300  pounds,  and  which  was  for  many  years 
the  largest  in  the  world.  It  could  be  magnetized,  demagnetized, 
and  remagnetized  so  rapidly  that  a  weight  of  hundreds' of  pounds 
could  not  detach  itself  from  the  grasp  of  the  magnet  in  the  interval 
of  reversing  the  currents.  These  things  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Scientific  School,  along  with  the  small  glass  cylinders,  covered  with 
sealing-wax,  and  the  electrical  machine  prepared  after  the  directions 
of  Franklin.  As  an  illustration  of  character  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  the  largest  room  of  the  projection  hung  a  tradesman's 
placard,  upon  which  was  depicted  a  folded  whip,  with  the  l^end: 

"A  PLACE  FOR  EVERYTHING,  AND  EV?»YTHINQ  IN  ITS  PLACE." 

From  his  lecture-room  to  the  opposite  building,  and  thence  to  his 
house,  which  was  the  house  now  occupied  by  Greneral  Karg6,  but 
then  standing  on  the  site  of  Re-Union  Hall,<8tretched  a  wire,  through 
which  currents  of  electricity  were  sent  that  rang  bells  and  thus  con- 
veyed messages.  In  his  house  he  also  had  wire  connected  with  the 
lightning-rod,  and  needles  inserted  in  the  coils  of  it,  that,  like 
Franklin,  he  might  study  the  efiects  of  electricity  while  the  storms 
were  raging.  The  little  machine  mentioned  was  simply  a  small 
beam  of  iron,  surrounded  by  a  conductor  of  insulated  copper  wire 
and  supported  by  a  fulcrum,  which  was  caused  to  oscillate  by  the 
influence  of  two  small  stationary  upright  magnets  near  its  ends.  A 
maker  of  philosophical  apparatus  once  visited  Princeton  to  sell 
Professor  Henry  some  of  his  maijunes.  He  showed  the  person 
this  little  machine,  and  was  threatened  with  a  suit  for  ''infringe- 
ment of  patent  rights  I '' 
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In  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of  magnetizing  soft  iron  at  a  distance 
by  means  of  currents  of  galvanism^  and  in  his  invention  of  this  little 
machine,  was  not  merely  the  possibility,  but  the  fact  of  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph.  Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  the  general 
public,  men  of  science  and  of  education  will  never  deny  to  Joseph 
Henry  his  just  meed  of  praise  in  connection  with  this  subject.  It 
must  ever  be  remembered  that  he  always  placed  discovery  above 
invention,  and  thought  more  highly  of  the  principles  of  science  than 
of  their  practical  application. 

Some  of  his  discoveries  came  upon  him  suddenly,  although  he 
never  pursued  any  other  than  the  inductive  method,  questioning 
facts,  and  obtaining  principles  as  results.  -Upon  one  occasion  in 
Albany,  he  was  seated  in  the  room  with  his  family,  and  engaged  in 
profound  thought-  Suddenly  he  brought  his  hand  down  with  force 
upon  the  table  by  which  he  was  sitting,  and — like  Archimedes 
when  he  discovered  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of 
bodies  and  cried  out  e5/>ijxa,  topy^xa^ — he  exclaimed,  "I  have  it,"  "I 
have  it."  He  had  solved  the  problem  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  discovered  an  important  principle  of  science.  In 
1844  the  Collie  Commencement  was  dianged  from  the  Fall  to  the 
Summer,  and  the  vacation  lasted  only  two  weeks.  He  spent  these 
two  weeks  in  scientific  experiments.  And  in  what  do  you  suppose 
these  experiments  consisted?  The  answer  will  excite  a  smile.  In 
blowinff  9oap-bubble8,  And  yet  from  this  childish  amusement  the 
philosopher,  like  the  great  Newton  before  him,  was  deriving  im- 
portant truths  in  physical  science.  All  his  old  pupils  will  recall 
how  careful  he  was  in  explaining,  and  how  rigid  he  was  in  insisting 
upon  the  inductive  method  of  scientific  investigation.  None  of  his 
pupils  was  ever  likely  to  confound  a  mere  hypothetna  with  a  theory, 
as  too  many  scientific  men  at  present  are  prone  to  do. 

In  going  to  Washington  he  remarked  that  he  '' sacrificed  reputa- 
tion to  fame."  He  felt  that  he  should  become  known  throughout 
the  country  simply  as  the  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  science  of  the  country,  but  that  he  should 
have  little  time  for  scientific  investigation  which  would  increase  his 
reputation.  This  remark  was,  alas!  too  true.  At  that  time  he 
seined  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  most  important  discoveries;  he  had 
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made  many  thousands  of  experiments^  espedallj  upon  points  in 
electro-magnetism,  and  his  inductions  were  leading  him  to  most 
interesting  results.  But  his  career  was  interrupted,  and  it  was  sad 
afterward  to  hear  him  say,  "Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago  I 
made  various  experiments  upon  these  points,  but  my  duties  in 
Washington  have  prevented  me  from  pursuing  my  investigations 
further.''  And  even  the  record  of  those  experiments  perished  in 
the  flames  when  a  portion  of  the  Smithsonian  building  was  burned 
a  few  years  since.  Henceforth  he  incited  others  to  work  and  guided 
them  in  their  investigations.  He  was  the  representative  of  Amer- 
ican science,  and  the  contributions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  his  Annual  Reports  for  thirty  years,  show  how  faithfully  he 
carried  out  the  purpose  of  the  Institution.  Into  the  management 
of  its  funds  he  carried  the  same  economy  and  scrupulous  delicacy 
that  he  exhibited  in  his  private  financial  transactions.  He  would 
not  employ  for  the  use  of  his  family  funds  which  l^Uy  belonged 
to  him,  because  he  thought  diat  morally  they  belonged  to  a  single 
member  of  it.  If  any  fault  could  be  found  with  the  financial  afiairs 
of  the  Institution  over  which  he  presided,  it  was  that  the  compen- 
sation of  the  men  of  science  who  labored  for  it  was  entirely  inade- 
quate. Occasionally  they  were  not  even  paid  for  their  time,  much 
less  for  their  labor  or  with  reference  to  their  scientific  reputation. 
He  persistently  declined  to  have  his  own  modest  salary  increased, 
and  even  gave  the  net  proceeds  of  any  lectures  he  delivered  to  the 
Institution.  A  single  incident  will  illustrate  his  high  character  and 
his  delicate  sense  of  honor.  Shortly  aflber  he  was  elected  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Dr.  Hare  resigned  his  position  as 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  at  that  time  probably  the  most  desirable  scien- 
tific chair  in  this  country.  Philadelphia  was  the  headquarters  of 
Medical  education;  this  Medical  School  was  the  oldest  and  the 
lai^est  in  the  land;  the  salary  from  fees  amounted  to  $5,000  or 
$6,000;  the  duties  occupied  leas  than  six  months  annually,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  year  free  for  eeientific  inveeHgoHon.  Professor 
Henry  was  sent  for,  and  was  asked  if  he  would  accept  the  appoint- 
ment. The  writer  well  recalls  the  day.  The  Professor,  as  he  was 
returning  from  his  interview  with  the  Trustees  of  the  University  in 
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Philadelphia^  met  him  in  the  college  campus  in  Princeton.  He  had 
not  yet  reached  his  home,  and  standing  with  his  carpet-bag  in  his 
hand,  he  gave  the  writer  an  account  of  the  interview,  and  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  him  to  decline  a  position  so  well  suited  to  his 
tastes,  his  wishes,  his  attainments.  He  said  it  would  not  be  honor- 
able for  him  to  decline  a  position  which  his  scientific  brethren 
desired  him  to  ooqupj,  and  where  he  could  accomplish  much  for 
science  if  not  for  himself;  but  especially-  because,  if  he  accepted  the 
chair  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  a  larger  salary  was  attached  than  he 
should  receive  in  Washington,  U  might  be  supposed  thai  he  was 
influenced  by  pecmdary  reasons.  How  different  would  have  been 
the  great  philosopher's  career  had  his  decision  been  different! 

He  did  not  favor  the  erection  of  a  large  building  for  the  Institu- 
tion, remarking  that  he  needed  only  two  rooms  as  an  office.  When 
it  was  determined  to  erect  the  fine  building  which  now  adorns  the 
public  grounds  at  Washington,  he  employed  only  a  portion  of  the 
inierest  that  had  accumulated,  and  built  slowly,  so  that  a  portion  of 
this  was  saved  and  was  added  to  the  original  fund. 

The  first  paper  that  was  offered  him  for  publication,  according  to 
the  writer's  recollection,  was  one  by  Dr.  John  Locke,  upon  the 
Ancient  Mounds  in  Ohio.  The  writer  well  remembers  the  large 
bundle  of  MS.,  a  portion  of  which,  at  least,  was  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions,  if  the  entire  paper 

* 

was  notjux5epted.* 

How  faithfully  the  Secretary  discharged  all  his  duties  is  well 
known.  Amid  all  the  corruption  of  public  life  at  Washington, 
there  was  never  a  spot  upon  the  fair  fame  of  Joseph  Henry;  not 
a  breath  ever  tarnished  his  reputation.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  President  of  the 
Light-house  Board,  he  annually  inspected  the  light-houses,  and 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  vacations  for  sixteen  years  to 
experiments  on  light  and  sound  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greneral 
(jovemment.  His  only  compensation  was  his  expenses.  In  the 
desk  in  the  small  room  that  had  been  fitted  up  for  him  near  the 

*[The  paper  of  Dr.  Locke  was  Incorporated  (with  due  acknowledgement)  In 
the  extended  Memoir  on  "The  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley," 
by  Messrs.  SairiER  and  Davis;  which  work  occupied  the  entire  first  volume  of 
the  Smithsonian  Contributions.] 
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light-house  on  Staten  Island  will  probably  be  found  the  record  of 
his  last  summer's  observations.  As  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy^  he  made  many  scientific  investigations  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  saved  the  country  large  sums  of  money. 

He  died,  as  he  lived,  a  comparatively  poor  man;  and  except  a 
policy  of  life  insurance^  the  only  money  he  ever  laid  aside  was  the 
few  hundred  dollars  he  gained  in  the  year  when  he  was  a  civil 
engineer  engaged  in  locating  a  road  for  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  small  sum  was  taken  by  a  wealthy  capitalist,  and  the  interest 
was  annually  added  to  the  capital.  This  money  has  remained 
untouched  for  fifty  years,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  son  of  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  ready  to  be  ^ven  to  those  to  whom  he  has  left 
a  nobler  l^acy  than  money,  even  a  good  name  that  is  better  than 
precious  ointment. 
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Joseph  Henry  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  17th  of 
December,  1799.  His  grandparents  on  both  his  father's  and 
mother's  side  emigrated  from  Scotland,  and  landed  in  this  country 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill.  At  the  age  of  seven  or  earlier,  for  what  reason  is  unknown, 
he  went  to  live  with  his  maternal  grandmother,  who  resided  at 
Gralway,  in  the  county  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  his  father  having 
died  soon  afterward,  he  continued  to  dwell  for  years  under  her  roof. 
At  Gralway  he  attended  the  district  school,  of  which  one  Israel 
Phelps  was  the  master,  and  having  there  learned  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education,  he  was  placed  at  the  early  age  of  ten  in 
a  store  kept  in  the  village  by  a  Mr.  Broderick.  Receiving  from 
his  employer  every  token  of  kindness,  and,  indeed,  of  paternal 
interest  in  his  welfare,  the  boy-clerk,  already  remarkable  for  his 
handsome  visage,  his  slender  figure,  his  delicate  complexion,  and 
his  vivacious  temper,  became  a  great  favorite  with  his  comrades, 
who,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  village  store,  were  wont  to 
saunter  about  the  door  in  summer,  and  to  gather  round  the  stove 
in  winter,  for  the  interchange  of  such  trivial  gossip  as  pertains  to 
village  life.  Though  released  at  this  time  for  the  half  of  each  day 
from  the  duty  of  waiting  in  the  store  that  he  might  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  common  school  in  the  afternoon,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  as  yet  evinced  any  taste  for  books,  notwithstanding  the 

•Read  before  the  "Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,"  October  26,  1878. 
{BuUeHn  of  the  PhU,  Soc.  W.  vol.  U.  p.  208.) 
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fact.,  as  he  afterwards  recalled,  that  his  young  brain  was  even  then 
troubled  at  times  with  the  '^  malady  of  thought/'  as  he  lost  himself 
in  the  mazes  of  revery  or  speculation  about  (xod  and  creation — 
'^  those  obstinate  questionings  of  sense  and  outward  things/'  which 
the  philosophical  poet  of  England  has  described  as  the  natural 
misgivings  of  a  "creature  moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized." 
"Delight  and  liberty/'  as  was  natural  to  a  bright  boy  in  the  full 
flush  of  his  animal  spirits,  still  remained  the  simple  creed  of  his 
ohildhood,  until  one  day  his  pet  rabbit  escaped  from  its  warren 
and  ran  into  an  opening  in  the  foundation  of  the  village  church. 
Finding  the  hole  sufBciently  large  to  admit  of  pushing  his  person 
through  it,  he  followed  on  all  fours  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  fugitive, 
when  his  eyes  were  attracted  in  a  certain  direction  by  a  glimmer 
of  light,  and  groping  his  way  toward  it,  beneath  the  church,  he 
discovered  that  it  proceeded  from  a  crevice  which  led  into  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  building,  and  which  opened  immediately  behind  a 
book-case  that  had  been  placed  in  the  vestibule,  as  the  depository  of 
the  village  library.  Working  his  way  to  the  front  of  the  book-case, 
he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  all  the  literature  stored  on  its 
shelves,  and  on  his  taking  down  the  first  book  which  struck  his  eye, 
it  proved  to  be  Brooke's  Fool  of  Quality,  a  work  of  fiction  in 
which  views  of  practical  life  and  traits  of  mystical  piety  are  artfully 
blended,  insomuch  that  even  John  Wesley  was  inclined  to  except 
it  from  the  auto-dor-fS  which,  after  the  manner  of  the  curate  and 
barber  in  the  story  of  Don  Quixote,  he  would  have  gladly  per- 
formed upon  the  less  edifying  products  of  the  novel-writing  imagi- 
nation. Poring  over  the  pages  of  this  fascinating  volume,  young 
Henry  forgot  the  rabbit  in  quest  of  which  he  had  crept  beneath 
the  church.  It  was  the  first  book  he  had  ever  read  with  zest, 
because  it  was  the  first  book  he  had  ever  read  at  the  impulse  of  his 
"own  sweet  will."  Mrs.  Browning  has  told  us  that  we  get  no 
good  from  a  book  by  being  ungenerous  with  it,  by  calculating 
profits — "so  much  help  by  so  much  reading." 


"It  is  rather  when 


We  gloriously  forget  ourselves,  and  plunge 
Soul-forward,  headlong,  into  a  book's  profound. 
Impassioned  for  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth  — 
'  Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  ftt>m  a  book." 
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Such  was  the  '' soul-forward,  headlong  plunge^'  which  the  boyish 
Henry  now  first  took  in  the  waters  of  romance,  rendered  only  the 
sweeter  to  him,  it  may  be,  because^  without  afiront  to  innocence, 
they  took  the  flavor  of  "stolen  waters ^^  from  the  stealth  with  which 
they  were  imbibed.  From  that  time  forth  he  made  frequent  visits 
to  this  library,  by  the  same  tortuous  and  underground  passage, 
reading  by  preference  only  works  of  fiction,  the  contents  of  which 
he  retailed  to  listening  comrades  around  the  stove  by  night,  until, 
in  the  end,  his  patron,  who  shared  in  his  taste  for  such  "light 
reading,"  procured  for  him  the  right  of  access  to  the  library  in  the 
regular  way,  and  no  longer  by  the  narrow  fissure  in  the  rear  of  the 
book-case. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  the  store  of  Mr.  Broderick  in 
Oalway,  and,  returning  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  entered  a  watch- 
maker's establishment  in  Albany,  but  finding  nothing  congenial  to 
his  taste  in  ihe  new  pursuit,  he  soon  abandoned  it.  At  this  time  he 
had  formed  a  strong  predilection  for  the  stage.  Two  or  three  years 
before,  while  living  at  Galway,  he  had  seen  a  play  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  casual  visit  to  Albany,  and  the  impression  it 
made  iipon  his  mind  was  as  vivid  as  that  left  by  the  perusal  of  his 
first  novel.  He  described  and  re-enacted  its  scebes  for  the  wonder- 
ment of  the  Galway  youth,  and  now  that  he  was  living  in  Albany 
he  could  give  full  vent  to  his  new  inclination.  His  spare  money 
was  all  spent  in  theatrical  amusements,  until  at  length  he  won  his 
way  behind  the  scenes,  and  procured  admission  to  the  green  room, 
where  he  learned  how  to  put  a  play  on  the  boards  and  how  to  pro- 
duce the  illusion  of  stage  effects.  In  the  skill  with  whidi  he  learned 
thus  early  to  handle  the  apparatus  of  the  stage  we  may  discern, 
perhaps,  the  first  faint  prelude  of  the  skill  to  which  he  subsequently 
attained  in  handling  the  levers  and  screws  with  which,  according  to 
Goethe,  the  experimental  philosopher  seeks  to  extort  from  nature  -the 
revelation  of  her  mysteries. 

Invited  at  this  period  of  his  life  to  join  a  private  theatrical 
association  in  Albany,  known  by  the  name  of  "The  Bostrum,''  the 
young  enthusiast  soon  distinguished  himself  among  his  fellow-mem- 
bers of  riper  years  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  dramatic  combinations 
and  the  felicity  of  his  scenic  effects,  insomuch  that  he  was  made 
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President  of  the  Society.  Meanwhile,  the  watchmaker  had  left 
Albany,  and  young  Henry,  no  longer  having  the  fear  of  the 
silversmith's  file  and  crucible  before  his  eyes,  was  left  free  to  follow 
the  lead  of  his  dramatic  tastes  and  aspirations.  He  dramatized  a 
tale,  and  prepared  a  comedy;  both  of  which  were  acted  by  the 
association.  Indeed,  so  much  was  he  absorbed  in  this  new  vocation 
that  our  amateur  Roscius  seemed,  according  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance, in  a  fair  way  of  linaking  a  place  for  himself  among  the 
"periwig-pated  fellows  who  tear  a  passion  to  tatters''  on  the  stage;; 
or,  at  the  best,  of  taking  rank  with  the  great  dramatic  artists  who,, 
standing  in  front  of  the  garish  foot-lights,  ^'hold  the  mirror  up 
to  nature"  in  a  sense  far  different  from  that  of  the  experimental 
philosopher,  standing  in  the  clear  beams  of  that  Iv/men  ^iccum  which 
Bacon  has  praised  as  the  light  that  is  best  of  all  for  the  eyes  of 
the  mind.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  disguises,  under  which  the 
unique  and  original  genius  of  Henry  has  thus  far  seemed  to  be 
masquerading,  we  have  now  come  to  the  time  when  his  mind  under- 
went a  great  transfiguration,  which  revealed  its  native  brightness^ 
and  a  transfiguration  as  sudden  as  it  was  great. 

Minds  richly  endowed,  if  started  at  first  in  a  wrong  direction,, 
may  sometimes  haVe,  it  would  seem,  an  intellectual  conversion  as 
marked  as  that  moral  conversion  which  is  often  visible  in  the  lives 
of  great  saints.  It  certainly  was  so  in  the  case  of  Henry.  Over- 
taken in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  by  a  slight  accident,  which 
detained  him  for  a  season  within  doors,  he  chanced,  in  search  of 
mental  diversion,  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  book  which  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, boarding  with  his  mother,  had  left  upon  the  table  in  his 
chamber.  It  was  Dr.  Gregory's  Lectures  on  Experimental  Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy,  and  Chemistry.  It  commences  with  an  address 
to  the  young  reader,  in  which  the  author  stimulates  him  to  deeper 
inquiry  concerning  the  familiar  objects  around  him.  "  You  throw 
a  stone,"  he  sajrs,  "or  shoot  an  arrow  upwards  into  the  air;  why 
does  it  not  go  forward  in  the  air,  and  in  the  direction  you  give  it? 
What  force  is  it  that  presses  it  down  to  the  earth  ?  Why  does 
flame  or  smoke  always  mount  upward  ?  You  look  into  a  clear  well 
of  water,  and  see  your  own  face  and  figure,  as  if  painted  there; 
why  is  this?    You  are  told  it  is  done  by  reflection  of  light.    Bat 
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what  is  reflection  of  light?"  etc.,  etc.  These  queries  certainly  are 
very  far  from  representing  the  prudena  qtUEstio  of  Bacon  in  even 
its  most  elementary  form,  but  they  opened  to  the  mind  of  young 
Henry  an  entirely  "  new  world  of  thought  and  enjoyment."  His 
attention  was  enchained  by  this  book  as  it  had  not  been  enchained  by 
the  fiction  of  Brooke  or  by  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  drama.* 
The  book  did  for  him  what- the  spirits  did  for  Faust  when  they 
opened  his  eyes  to  see  the  sign  of  the  macrocosm,  and  summoned 
him  "to  unveil  the  powers  of  nature  lying  all  around  him."  Not 
more  effectual  was  the  call  which  came  to  St.  Augustine,  when,  as 
he  lay  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  fig-tree,  weeping  in  the  bitterness 
of  a  contrite  soul,  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  that  said  to  him :  "  ToHe, 
lege;  toUcy  lege/'  and  at  the  sound  of  which  he  turned  away  forever 
from  the  Ten  Predicaments  of  Aristotle,  and  all  the  books  of  the 
rhetoricians,  to  follow  what  seemed  to  him  the  "lively  oracles  of 
God."  No  sooner  had  Henry  recovered  from  his  sickness,  than, 
obedient  to  the  new  vision  of  life  and  duty  which  had  dawned  upon 
him,  he  summoned  his  comrades  of  "  the  Rostrum  "  to  meet  him  in 
conference,  formally  resigned  the  office  of  President,  and,  in  a  vale- 
dictory address,  announced  to  his  associates  that,  subordinating  the 
pleasures  of  literature  to  the  acquisition  of  serious  knowledge,  he 
had  determined  henceforth  to  consecrate  his  life  to  arduous  and 
45olid  studies. 

There  are  doubtless  those  who,  in  the  retrospect  of  Professor 
Henry's  youth,  as  contrasted  with  the  rich  flower  and  fruitage  of  his 
riper  years,  will  please  themselves  with  curious  speculations  on  what 
"  might  have  been,"  if  his  rabbit  had  never  slipped  its  inclosure,  if 
there  had  been  no  crack  in  the  wall  behind  the  book-case,  or  if 
Gr^ory's  Lectures  had  never  fallen  in  his  way  at  the  critical 

*He  soon  became  so  much  Interested  In  this  book  that  its  owner  gave  It  to  him, 
and  in  token  of  the  epoch  it  had  marked  in  hl^  life,  Professor  Henry  ever  after- 
wards preserved  it  among  the  choicest  memorials  of  his  boyhood.  In  the  fly-leaf 
of  the  book  the  following  memorandum  Is  found,  written  in  the  year  1837 :  This 
book,  although  by  no  means  a  profound  work,  has,  under  Providence,  exerted  a 
remarkable  influence  on  my  life.  It  accidently  fell  Into  my  hands  when  I  was  aboat 
sixteen  years  old,  and  was  the  first  book  that  I  ever  read  with  attention.  It  opened 
to  me  a  new  world  of  thought  and  enjoyment;  invested  things  before  almost 
unnoticed  with  the  highest  interest;  fixed  my  mind  on  the  study  of  nature,  and 
caused  me  to  resolve  at  the  time  of  reading  it  that  I  would  immediately  oommence 
to  devote  my  life  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.— J.  H. 
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juncture  of  his  life,  much  as  the  great  mind  of  Pascal  pleased 
itself  with  musing  how  the  fate  of  Europe  might  have  been  changed 
if  the  Providential  grain  of  sand  in  Cromwell's  tissue  had  not 
sent  him  to  a  premature  grave;  or  how  the  whole  face  of  the  earth 
would  have  been  changed  if  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  had  been  a 
little  shorter  than  it  was,  and  so  had  marred  the  beauty  of  face  which 
made  her,  like  another  Helen,  the  tderrima  causa  belli  for  a  whole 
generation.  Such  fanciful  speculations  are  well  calculated  to  import 
into  the  philosophy  of  human  life,  and  into  the  philosophy  of  human 
history,  a  theory  of  causation  which  is  as  superficial  as  it  is  false. 
As  honest  Horatio  says  to  Hamlet  in  the  play,  when  the  latter 
proposes  to  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  imagi- 
nation, until  perchance  it  may  be  found  stopping  a  bung-hole,  one 
feels  like  saying  in  the  presence  of  such  fine-spun  speculations, 
"'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously  to  consider  so.*'  The  strong 
intellectual  forces  which  are  organic  in  a  great  mind,  as  the  strong 
moral  and  political  forces  which  are  organic  in  society,  do  not  depend 
for  their  evolution,  or  for  their  grand  cyclical  movements,  on  the 
casual  vicissitudes  which  ripple  the  surface  of  human  life  and  afiaiis. 
To  argue  in  this  wise  is  to  mistake  occasion  for  cause,  and  hy  con- 
founding  what  is  transient  and  incidental  with  what  is  permanent 
and  pervasive,  is  to  make  the  noblest  life,  with  its  destined  ends  and 
ways,  the  mere  creature  of  accident,  and  is  to  convert  human  history, 
with  its  great  secular  developments,  into  the  fortuitous  rattle  and 
chance  combinations  of  the  kaleidoscope.  We  may  be  sure  that 
Henry  was  too  great  a  man  to  have  lived  and  died  without  making 
his  mark  on  the  age  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  whatever  should  have 
been  the  time,  place,  or  circumstance  which  was  to  disclose  the  color 
and  complexion  of  his  destiny.  The  strong,  cl6ar  mind,  like  the 
crystal,  takes  its  shape  and  pressure  from  the  play  of  the  constituent 
forces  within  it,  and  is  not  the  sport  of  casual  influences  that  come 
from  without. 

Armed,  however,  with  his  new  enthusiasm,  the  nascent  philoso- 
pher hastened  to  join  a  night  school  in  Albany,  but  soon  exhausted 
the  lore  of  its  master.  Encountering  next  a  peripatetic  teacher  of 
English  grammar,  he  became,  under  the  pedagogue's  drill,  so  versed 
in  the  arts  of  orthography,  etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody,  that 
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he  started  out  himself  on  a  grammatical  tour  through  the  provincial 
districts  of  New  York,  and  returning  from  this  first  field  of  his 
triumphs  as  a  teacher,  he  entered  the  Albany  Academy  (then  in 
charge  of  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck)  as  a  pupil  in  its  more  advanced 
studies.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  "pay  his  way"  in  the  academy, 
he  sought  employment  as  a  teacher  in  a  neighboring  district  school, 
this  being,  as  he  afterwards  was  wont  to  say,  the  only  office  he  had 
ever  sought  in  his  life;  and  in  this  office  he  succeeded  so  well  that 
his  salary  was  raised' from  $8  for  the  first  month  to  the  munificent 
sum  of  $15  for  the  second  month  of  his  service  I  From  pupil  in 
the  academy  and  teacher  of  the  district  school,  he  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  assistant  in  the  academy,  and  henceforward 
had  ample  means  for  the  further  prosecution  of  his  studies.  Leav- 
ing the  academy,  he  next  accepted  the  post  of  private  tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  patroon  in  Albany,  Mr.  S.  Van  Rensselaer;  and, 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
in  conjunction  with  chemistry,  physiology,  and  anatomy,  he  at  this 
time  purposed  to  enter  the  medical  profession,  and  had  made  some 
advances  in  this  direction,  when  he  was  called,  in  the  year  1826,  to 
embark  in  a  surveying  expedition,  set  on  foot  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  government  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out 
a  road  through  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  that  State.  Starting 
with  his  men  at  West  Point,  and  going  through  the  woods  to  Lake 
Erie,  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  this  expedition  that  his  friends 
endeavored  to  procure  for  him  a  permanent  appointment  as  captain 
of  an  engineering  corps,  which  it  was  proposed  to  create  for  the 
prosecution  of  other  internal  improvement  schemes,  but  the  bill 
projected  for  this  purpose  having  fallen  through,  Mr.  Henry 
again  accepted,  though  with  some  reluctance,  a  vacant  chair  which 
was  offered  him  in  the  Albany  Academy. 

In  connection  with  the  duties  of  this  chair,  he  now  commenced 
a  series  of  original  experiments  in  natural  philosophy — the  first 
connected  series  which  had  been  prosecuted  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Hare,  indeed,  had  already  invented  •the  compound  blowpipe,  as 
Franklin  before  him,  by  his  brilliant  but  desultory  labors,  had 
given  an  immense  impulse  to  the  science  of  electricity;  yet  none 
the  leas  is  it  true  that  r^nlar  and  systematic  investigations,  designed 
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to  push  forward  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  abreast  with  the 
scientific  workers  of  Europe^  had  hardly  been  attempted  at  that 
time  in  the  United  States. 

The  achievements  of  Henry  in  this  direction  soon  b^an  to  win 
for  him  an  increase  of  reputation  as  well  as  an  increase  of  knowl- 
edge; but  in  the  midst  of  the  fervors  which  had  come  to  quicken 
his  genius,  he  was  visited  by  the  fancy  (or  was  it  a  fact?)  that  a 
few  of  the  friends  who  had  hitherto  supported  him  in  his  high 
ambition  were  now  beginning  to  look  a  little  less  warmly  on  his 
aspirations.  Suffering  from  this  source  the  mental  depression 
which  was  natural  to  a  sensitive  spirit;  no  less  remarkable  for  its 
modesty  than  for  its  merit,  he  found  solace  in  the  friendly  words 
of  good  cheer  and  hopefulness  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  William 
Dunlap.*  While  one  day  making,  with  Mr.  Henry,  a  trip  down 
the  Hudson  River  on  board  the  same  steamboat,  Mr.  Dunlap 
observed  in  the  young  teacher's  face  the  marks  of  sadness,  and,  on 
learping  its  cause,  he  laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  Henry's 
shoulder,  and  closed  some  reassuring  advice  with  the  prophetic 
words,  "  Albany  will  one  day  be  proud  of  her  son.''  The  presage 
was  destined  to  be  abundantly  confirmed.  Soon  afterward  came 
the  call  to  Princeton  College,  and,  because  of  the  wider  career  it 
opened  to  him,  the  call  was  as  grateful  to  Henry  as  its  acceptance 
was  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  that  institution.  And  shortly 
before  this  promotion  a  new  happiness  had  come  to  crown  his  life 
in  his  marriage  to  the  excellent  lady  who  still  survives  him. 

He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  new  post  in  the  month  of 
November,  1832,  and  bringing  with  him  a  budding  reputation, 
which  soon  blossomed  into  the  highest  scientific  fame,  he  became 
the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  Princeton  Faculty.  The  prestige 
of  his  magnets  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country; 
but  the  magnetism  of  the  man  was  better  far  than  any  work  of 
his  cunning  hand  or  fertile  brain.  It  was  in  Princeton,  as  he 
was  afterward  wont  to  say,  that  he  spent  the  happiest  days  of 
his  life,  and  they  were  also  among  the  most  fruitful  in  scientific 

•This  Mr.  Dunlap  had  been  the  manager  of  the  Park  Theatre  In  New  York, 
and  combined  with  his  dramatic  vocation  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  the 
painter's  art.  He  wrote  the  "  History  of  Arts  and  Designs  In  the  United  States,"  a 
work  which  was  esteemed  a  standard  one  at  the  date  of  its  first  publication  in  1834. 
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discovery.  Leaving  the  record  of  his  particular  achievements  at 
this  epoch  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  so  well  qualified  to 
do  tliem  justice,  I  b^  leave  only  to  refer  to  this  period  in  the 
career  of  Professor  Henry  as  that  in  which  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  come^  for  the  first  time,  under  the  personal  influence  of  the 
great  philosophical  scholar,  who,  after  being  my  teacher  in  science 
during  the  days  of  my  coU^  novitiate  at  Princeton,  continued 
during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life  to  honor  me  with  a  friend- 
ship which  was  as  much  my  support  in  every  emergency  that  called 
for  counsel  and  guidance  as  it  was  at  all  times  my  joy  and  the 
crown  of  my  rejoicing. 

In  the  year  1847,  when  Professor  Henry  was  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  its  Secretary,  or  Director.  At  that  time 
the  institution  existed  only  in  name,  under  the  organic  act  passed  by 
Congress  for  its  incorporation,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  bequest 
of  James  Smithson,  Esq.,  of  London,  who  by  his  last  will  and 
testament  had  given  the  whole  of  his  property  to  the  United  States 
to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  "Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution," an  establishment  for  "the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  men."  It  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  Professor 
Henry  did  not  seek  this  appointment.  It  came  to  him  unsolicited, 
but  it  came  to  him  from  the  Board  of  Regents  not  only  by  the  free 
choice  of  its  members,  but  also  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the 
approval  of  European  men  of  science,  like  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Faraday,  and  Arago,  as  also  of  American  scientific  men,  like  Bache 
and  Silliman  and  Hare.  I  well  remember  to  have  heard  the  late 
George  M.  Dallas  (a  member  of  the  constituent  Board  of  Regents 
by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States) 
make  the  remark  on  a  public  occasion,  immediately  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Professor  Henry  as  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
that  the  Board  had  not  had  the  slightest  hesitation  in  tendering 
the  appointment  to  him  "as  being  peerless  among  the  recognized 
heads  of  American  science." 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Regents  he  drew  up  an  outline  plan  of 
the  Institution,  and  the  plan  was  adopted  by  them  on  the  13th  of 
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December,.  1847.  The  members  of  this  Society,  living,  as  they  do, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great  Institution  to  which  Smithson 
worthily  gave  his  name  and  his  estate,  but  of  which  Henry  was  at 
once  the  organizing  brain  and  the  directing  hand  from  the  date  of 
its  inception  down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  do  not  need  that  I  should 
sketch  for  them  the  theory  on  which  it  was  projected  by  its  first 
Secretary,  or  that  I  should  rehearse  in  detail  the  long  chronicle  of 
the  useful  and  multiform  services  which  in  pursuit  of  that  theory  it 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  science  and  of  human  progress.  And, 
moreover,  in  doing  so  I  should  here  again  imprudently  trench  on  the 
province  assigned  to  my  learned  colleague.  But  I  may'  be  allowed 
to  portray  the  method  and  spirit  which  he  brought  to  the  duties  of 
this  exacting  post,  at  least  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  proved  himself 
as  gresCt  in  administration  as  he  was  great  in  original  research;  as 
skilful  in  directing  the  sdentific  labors  of  others  as  he  was  skilful 
in  the  conduct  of  his  own.  Seizing,  as  with  an  intuitive  eye,  the 
peculiar  genius  of  an  institution  which  was  appointed  to  ^^iricrease 
knowledge"  and  to  "d^^e"  it  "among  men,"  he  touched  the 
springs  of  scientific  inquiry  at  a  thousand  points  in  the  wide  domain 
of  modern  thought,  and  made  the  results  of  that  inquiry  accessible 
to  all  with  a  catholicity  as  broad  as  the  civilized  world.  And  the 
publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution^  valuable  as  they  are, 
and  replete  as  they  are  with  contributions  to  human  knowledge, 
represent  the  least  part  of  his  manifold  labors  in  connection  with  the 
Institution.  His  correspondence  was  immense,  covering  the  whole 
field  of  existing  knowledge,  and  ranging,  in  the  persons  addressed, 
from  the  genuine  scientific  scholar  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the 
last  putative  discoverer  of  perpetual  motion,  or  the  last  embryo 
mathematician  who  supposed  himself  to  have  squared  the  circle. 

In  accepting  a  post  where  he  was  called  by  virtue  of  his  office  to 
promote  the  labors  of  other  men  rather  than  his  own,  Professor 
Henry  distinctly  saw  that  he  was  renouncing  for  himself  the  paths 
of  scientific  glory  on  which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously  at  Albany 
and  Princeton.  He  once  said  to  me,  in  one  of  the  self-revealing 
moods  in  which  he  sometimes  unbosomed  himself  to  his  intimate 
friends,  that  in  accepting  the  office  of  Smithsonian  Secretary  he  was 
conscious  that  he  had  "sacrificed  future  fame  to  present  reputation.'^ 
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He  was  in  the  habit  of  recalling  that  Newton  had  made  no  dis- 
coveries after  he  was  appointed  Warden  of  the  Mint  in  1695,*  and 
the  remark  is  historically  accurate,  unless  we  should  incline  with 
Biot,  against  the  better  opinion  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  to  place 
after  that  date  the  "discoveries"  which  Newton  supposed  himself 
to  have  made  in  the  Scriptural  chronology  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Apocalypse — discoveries  which,  whenever  made,  provoked 
the  theological  scoff,  as  they  perhaps  deserved  the  theological  criti- 
cism, of  the  polemical  Bishop  Warburton.  Yet,  having  convinced 
himself  that  it  was  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  cause  of  science  to  sink 
his  own  personality  in  the  impersonal  institution  he  was  called  to 
conduct,  Henry  never  paused  for  an  instant  to  confer  with  flesh 
and  blood,  but  moved  "right  onward"  in  the  path  of  duty,  with 
only  the  more  of  steadfastness  because  he  felt  that  it  was  for  him  a 
path  of  sacrifice. 

How  sedulously  he  strove  to  maintain  the  Institution  in  the  high 
vocation  to  which  he  believed  it  was  appointed  no  less  by  a  sacred 
r^ard  for  the  will  of  its  founder  than  by  an  intelligent  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  human  welfare,  is  known  to  you  all.  And  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  resisted  all  schemes  for  the  impoverishment  of  the 
exalted  function  it  was  fitted  to  perform  in  the  service  of  abstract 
science,  is  a  tribute  at  once  to  his  rare  executive  skill  and  to  the 
native  force  of  character  which  made  him  a  tower  of  strength  against 
the  clamors  of  popular  ignorance  and  the  assaults  of  charlatanism. 
Whatever  might  be  the  consequences  to  himself  personally,  he  was 
determined  to  magnify  its  vocation  and  make  U  honorable.  And 
hence  I  do  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  that  during  the  long  period 
of  his  administration  as  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
covering  a  period  of  thirty  years,  he  has  impressed  upon  its  conduct 
a  definite  direction  which  his  successors  will  be  proud  to  maintain, 
not  simply  in  reverence  for  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, but  also  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  fruitful  works  which, 

*Tbe  efTect  of  the  Wardenship  on  Newton's  scientlflc  labors  may  be  seen  in  the 
warmth  with  which  he  rebuked  Flamsteed  for  purposing  to  publish,  in  160B,  the 
fiM!t  that  Newton  was  then  engaged  on  a  revision  of  the  Horroxian  theory  of  the 
moon.  Newton  wrote:  **I  do  not  love  to  be  printed  on  every  occasion,  much  less 
to  be  dunned  and  teased  by  foreigners  about  mathematical  things,  or  to  be  thought 
by  oar  own  people  to  be  tri/Ung  away  my  time  when  I  should  be  ab<fut  ihe  Kinfft  buei' 
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in  the  ptusait  of  his  enlightened  plans,  will  continue  to  follow  him 
now  that  he  has  rested  from  his  labors. 

The  rest  into  which  he  has  entered  came  to  him  in  a  green  old 
age,  after  a  life  as  full  of  years  as  it  was  full  of  honors.  He  was 
not  only  blest  with  an  old  age  which  was 

serene  and  bright. 


**  And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night, 

but  he  also  had  that  which,  according  to  the  great  dramatist,  should 
accompany  old  age —  "As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 
And  the  manner  of  his  death  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  man- 
ner of  his  life.  Assured  for  months  before  the  inevitable  hour  came 
that  his  days  on  earth  were  numbered,  he  made  no  change  in  his 
daily  OiBcial  employments,  no  change  in  his  social  and  literary  diver- 
sions. None  was  needed.  Surprise,  I  learn,  has  been  expressed 
that  in  the  full  prospect  of  death  he  should  have  "  talked"  so  little 
about  it.  But  the  surprise  is  quite  unfounded.  Professor  Henry 
was  little  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  himself  at  any  time.  Yet 
to  his  intimate  friends  he  spoke  freely  and  calmly  about  his  ap- 
proaching end.  Two  weeks  before  he  died  he  said  to  one  such,  a 
gentleman  from  New  York,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached :  "  I 
may  die  at  any  moment.  I  would  like  to  live  long  enough  to  com- 
plete some  things  I  have  undertaken,  but  I  am  content  to  go.  I 
have  had  a  happy  life,  and  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  do  some 
good."  In  an  hour's  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  six  days 
before  he  died,  he  referred  to  the  imminence  of  his  death  with  the 
same  philosophic  and  Christian  composure.  And  perfectly  aware 
as  he  was,  on  the  day  before  he  died,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
that  he  had  already  entered  the  Dark  Valley,  he  feared  no  evil  as 
he  looked  across  it,  but,  poised  in  a  sweet  serenity,  preserved  his 
soul  in  patience,  at  an  equal  remove  from  rapture  on  the  one  hand 
or  anything  like  dismay  on  the  other.  For  his  friends  he  had  even 
then  the  same  benignant  smile,  the  same  warm  pressure  of  the  hand, 
and  the  same  afiable  words  as  of  yore.  With  the  astronomer,  New- 
comb,  he  pleasantly  and  intelligently  discoursed  about  the  then 
recent  transit  of  Mercury — not  unheedful  of  the  great  transit  he 
was  making,  but  giving  heed  none  the  less  to  every  opportunity  for 
the  inquiry  of  truth.     Toward  the  attendants  watching  around  his 
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couch  he  was  as  observant  as  ever  of  all  the  ''small  sweet  courtesies'^ 
which  marked  consideration  for  others  rather  than  for  himself 
even  in  the  supreme  moment  of  his  dissolution.  The  disciples  of 
Socrates  recalled^  with  a  sort  of  pathetic  wonder  at  the  calm  and 
intrepid  spirit  of  their  dying  master^  that*  as  the  chill  of  the  fatal 
hemlock  was  stealing  toward  his  hearty  he  uncovered  his  face  to  ask 
that  Crito  should  acquit  him  of  a  small  debt  he  owed  to  .^Iscula- 
pius;  and  so  in  like  manner  I  recall  that  our  beloved  chief  did  not 
forget  in  the  hour  of  his  last  agony  to  make  provision  for  the  due 
dispatch  of  a  letter  of  courtesy^  which  on  the  day  before  he  had 
promised  to  a  British  stranger. 

And  so  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  great  mental  powers — in 
his  waking  hours  filled  with  high  thoughts  and  with  a  peace  which 
passed  all  understanding;  in  his  sleep  stealing  away 

"  To  dreamful  wastes  where  footless  Ibncies  dwell," 

and  talking  even  there  of  experiments  in  sound  on  board  the  steamer 
Mistletoe,  or  haply  taking  note  of  electric  charges  sent  through  im- 
aginary wires  at  his  bidding,* — the  soul  of  Joseph  Henry  passed 
away  from  the  earth  which  he  had  blessed  and  brightened  by  his 
presence.t  * 

From  these  imperfect  notes  on  the  life  of  Professor  Henry  I 
pass  to  consider  some  of  his  traits  and  characteristics  as  a  man. 

He  was  endowed  with  a  physical  organization  in  which  the  ele- 
ments were  not  only  fine  and  finely  mixed,  but  were  cast  in  a  mould 
remarkable  for  its  symmetry  and  manly  beauty.  The  perfection  of 
'his  "outward  man"  was  not  unworthy  of  the  "inward  man"  whom 
it  enshrined,  and  if,  as  a  church  father  has  phrased  it,  "the  human 
soul  is  the  true  Shechinah,"  it  may  none  the  lesd  be  said  that  the 
human  body  never  appears  to  so  much  advantage  as  when,  trans- 
figured by  this  Shechinah,  it  ofiers  to  the  informing  spirit  a  temple 
which  is  as  stately  as  it  is  pure.  When  Dr.  Bentley  was  called  to 
write  the  epitaph  of  Cotes,  (that  brilliant  scholar  of  whom  Newton 

^Professor  Henry  took  great  delight  In  the  acoustical  researches  which,  during 
the  closing  years  of  his  life,  he  made  at  sea  on  board  the  steamer  Mistletoe,  while  it 
was  In  electricity  that  he  won  his  first  triumphs  as  a  scientific  man.  That  his  first 
love  and  last  passion  in  science  still  filled  his  thoughts  in  his  dying  moments  was 
attested  by  the  words  which  even  then  fell  ftx>m  his  lips,  in  sleep. 

fHe  died  ten  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1878. 
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8^d  that  'Mf  he  had  lived  we  might  have  known  something/') 
the  aooomplished  master  of  words  thought  it  not  unmeet  to  record 
that  the  fallen  Professor,  who  had  been  snatched  away  by  a  pre- 
mature death,  was  only  "the  more  attractive  and  lovely  because 
die  virtues  and  graces  which  he  joined  to  the  highest  repute  for 
learning  were  embellished  by  a  handsome  person."  The  same  tribute 
of  admiration  might  be  paid  with  equal  justice  to  the  revered  Pro- 
fessor whose  "good  gray  head"  has  just  vanished  from  our  sight. 

The  fascination  of  Professor  Henry's  manner  was  felt  by  all 
who  came  within  the  range  of  its  influence — by  men  with  whom  he 
daily  consorted  in  business,  in  college  halls,  and  in  the  scientific 
academy;  by  brilliant  women  of  society  who,  in  his  gracious  pres- 
ence, owned  the  spell  of  a  masculine  mind  which  none  the  less  was 
feminine  in  the  delicacy  of  its  perceptions  and  the  purity  of  its  sensi- 
bilities; by  children,  who  saw  in  the  simplicity  of  his  unspoiled 
nature  a  geniality  and  a  kindliness  which  were  akin  to  their  own. 
A  French  thinker  has  said  that  in  proportion  as  one  has  more  intel- 
lectuality he  finds  that  there  are  more  men  who  possess  original 
qualities.  It  was  the  breadth  and  catholicity  of  Henry's  intelligence 
which  enabled  him  to  find  something  unique  and  characteristic  in 
persons  who  were  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  to  the  average  mind. 

Gifted  Witt  a  mental  constitution  which  was  "feelingly  alive  to 
each  fine  impulse,"  he  possessed  a  high  degree  of  sesthetic  sensibility 
to  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art..  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a 
too  exclusive  addiction  to  the  analytic  and  microscopic  study  of 
nature,  at  the  instance  of  science,  has  a  tendency  to  blunt  in  some, 
minds  a  delicate*  perception  for  the  "large  livingness"  of  Nature, 
considered  as  a  source  of  poetic  and  moral  inspiration,  but  no  such 
tendency  could  be  discovered  in  the  intellectual  habitudes  of  Pro- 
fessor Heniy.  To  a  mind  long  nurtured  by  arts  of  close  and  crit- 
ical inquiry  into  the  logic  of  natural  law  he  none  the  less  united  a 
heart  which  was  ever  ready  to  leap  with  joy  at  "the  wonder  and 
bloom  of  the  world."  When  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to 
England,  in  the  year  1837,  he  was  travelling  by  night  in  a  stage- 
coach through  Salisbury  Plain,  he  hired  the  driver  to  stop,  while 
all  his  fellow-passengers  were  asleep,  that  he  might  have  the  privi- 
ly of  inspecting  the  ruins  of  Stonehenge,  as  seen  by  moonlight, 
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and  brought  away  a  weird  sense  of  mystery  which  followed  him  in 
all  his  after  life.  At  a  later  day,  in  the  year  1870,  after  visiting 
the  Aar  Glacier,  the  scene  of  Professor  Agassiz's  well-known  labors, 
he  crossed  over  the  mountain  to  the  Rhone  Valley,  until,  at  a  sudden 
turn  of  the  road,  he  came  full  in  the  presence  of  the  majestic  Glacier 
of  the  Rhone.  For  minutes  he  stood  silent  and  motionless;  then, 
turning  to  the  daughter  who  stood  by  his  side,  he  exclaimed,  with 
the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks:  ^'This  is  a  place  to  die  in.  We 
should  go  no  further.^' 

And  as  he  rejoiced  in  natural  scenery  so  also  was  he  charmed  with 
the  beauties  of  art,  and  felt  as  much  at  home  in  the  cUelier  of  the 
painter  or  sculptor  as  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  or  the  appa- 
ratus room  of  the  natural  philosopher,  and  exulted  as  sincerely  in 
the  Louvre  or  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  as  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
mineralogist  or  the  museum  of  the  naturalist. 

He  was  as  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  his  nature  as  for  the 
breadth  of  his  mind  and  the  acumen  of  his  intellect.  Those  who 
analyze  the  nature  and  charm  of  simplicity  in  a  great  mind  suppose 
themselves  to  find  the  secret  of  both  in  the  fact  that  simplicity, 
allied  with  greatness,  works  its  marvels  with  a  sweet  unconscious- 
ness of  its  own  superior  excellence,  and  it  works  them  with  this 
unconsciousness  because  it  is  greater  than  it  knows.  '  Talent  does 
what  it  can.  Grenius  does  what  it  must.  And  in  this  respect,  as  an 
English  writer  has  said,  there  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  highest 
goodness  and  the  highest  genius;  for  under  the  influence  of  either, 
the  spirit  of  man  may  scatter  light  and  splendor  around  it,  without 
admiring  itself  or  seeking  the  admiration  of  others.  And  it  was 
in  this  sense  that  the  simplicity  of  Henry's  nature  expressed  itself 
in  acts  of  goodness  and  in  acts  of  high  intelligence  with  a  spon- 
taneity which  hid  from  himself  the  transcendent  virtue  and  dignity 
of  the  work  he  was  doing;  and  hence  all  his  work  was  done  with- 
out the  slightest  taint  of  vanity  or  tarnish  of  self-complacency. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  was  a  fervent  lover  of  the  best  litera- 
ture. His  acquaintance  with  the  English  poets  was  not  only  wide 
but  intimate.  His  memory  was  stored  with  choice  passages,  di- 
dacticy  sentimental,  witty,  and  humorous,  which  he  reproduced  at 
will  on  occasions  when  they  were  apt  to  his  purpose.     His  famil- 
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iarity  with  fiction  dated,  as  we  have  seen,  from  early  boyhood,  and 
in  this  fountain  of  the  imagination  he  continued  to  find  refreshment 
for  the  ''wear  and  tear"  of  the  hard  and  continuous  thought  to 
which  he  was  addicted  in  the  philosopher's  study.  His  knowledge 
of  history  was  accurate,  and  it  was  not  simply  a  knowledge  of  facts, 
but  a  knowledge  of  facts  as  seen  in  the  logical  coherence  and  rational 
explanation  which*  make  them  the  basis  of  historic  generalization. 
The  genesis  of  the  Greek  civilization  was  a  perpetual  object  of 
interest  to  his  speculative  mind,  as  called  to  deal  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  Grecian  literature,  art,  philosophy,  and  polity. 

He  was  a  terse  and  forcible  writer.  If,  as  some  have  said,  it  is 
the  perfection  of  style  to  be  colorless,  the  style  of  Henry  might 
be  likened  to  the  purest  amber,  which,  invisible  itself,  holds  in  clear 
relief  every  object  it  envelops.  Without  having  that  fluent  deliv- 
ery which,  according  to  the  well-known  comparison  of  Dean 
Swifb,  is  rarely  characteristic  of  the  fullest  minds,  he  was  none 
the  less  a  pleasing  and  effective  speaker — the  more  effective  be- 
cause his  words  never  outran  his  thought.  We  loved  to  think  and 
speak  of  him  as  "the  Nestor  of  American  Science,"  and  if  his 
speech,  like  Nestor's,  "flowed  sweeter  than  honey,"  it  was  due  to 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  matter  rather  than  to  any  rhetorical 
facility  of  manner. 

He  was  blest  with  a  happy  temperament.  He  recorded  in  his 
diary,  as  a  matter  of  thanksgiving,  that  through  the  kindness  of 
Providence  he  was  able  to  forget  what  had  been  painful  in  his  past 
experiences,  and  to  remember  only  and  enjoy  that  which  had  been 
pleasurable.  The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters. 
Radiant  with  this  sunny  temper,  he  was  in  his  family  circle  a  per- 
petual benediction.  And,  in  turn,  he  was  greatly  dependent  on  his 
family  for  the  sympathy  and  watch-care  due  in  a  thousand  small 
things  to  one  who  never  "  lost  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind."  His 
domestic  affections  were  not  dwarfed  by  the  exacting  nature  of  his 
official  duties,  his  public  cares,  or  his  scientific  vigils.  He  had  none 
of  that  solitary  grandeur  affected  by  isolated  spirits  who  cannot 
descend  to  the  tears  and  smiles  of  this  common  world.  He  was  never 
so  happy  as  when  in  his  home  he  was  communing  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren around  the  family  altar.    He  made  them  the  confidants  of  all 
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his  plans.  He  rehearsed  to  them  his  scientific  experiments.  He 
reported  to  them  the  record  of  each  day's  adventures.  He  read 
with  them  his  favorite  authors.*  He  entered  with  a  gleeful  spirit 
into  all  their  joys ;  with  a  sympathetic  heart  into  all  their  sorrows. 
And  while  thus  faithful  to  the  charities  of  home  he  was  intensely 
loyal  to  his  friends,  and  found  in  their  society  the  very  cordial  of 
life.  Gracious  to  all,  he  grappled  some  of  them  to  his  heart  with 
hooks  of  steel.  The  friendship,  fed  by  a  kindred  love  of  el^ant 
letters,  which  still  lends  its  mellow  lustre  to  the  names  of  Cicero 
and  Atticus,  was  not  more  beautiful  than  the  friendship,  fed  by 
kindred  talents,  kindred  virtues,  and  kindred  pursuits,  which  so 
long  united  the  late  Dr.  Bache  and  Professor  Henry  in  the  bonds 
of  a  sacred  brotherhood.  And  this  was  but  one  of  the  many  similar 
intimacies  which  came  to  embellish  his  long  and  useful  career. 

His  sense  of  honor  was  delicate  in  the  extreme.  It  was  not  only 
that  "chastity  of  honor  which  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound,"  but  at 
the  very  suggestion  of  a  stain  it  recoiled  as  instantly  as  the  index 
finger  of  Mr.  Edison's  tasimeter  at  the  "suspicion''  of  heat.  I 
met  him  in  1847,  when,  soon  after  his  election  as  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  he  had  just  been  chosen  to  succeed  Dr. 
Hare  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  salary  double  that  which  he  was 
to  receive  in  Washington,  and  with  half  the  year  open  to  free 
scientific  investigation,  because  free  from  professional  duties.  It 
was,  he  said,  the  post  which,  of  all  others,  he  could  have  desiderated 
at  that  epoch  in  his  scientific  life,  but  his  honor,  he  added,  forbade 
him  to  entertain,  for  a  moment,  the  proposition  of  accepting  it  after 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  diary,  kept  by  one  of  his  daughters.  Is  descriptive 
of  his  habits  under  this  head :  "  Had  ftither  with  us  all  the  evening.  I  modelled  his 
profile  In  clay  while  he  read  Thomson's  Seasons  to  us.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening  he  seemed  restless  and  depressed,  but  the  influence  of  the  poet  drove  away 
the  cloud,  and  then  an  expression  of  almost  childlike  sweetness  rested  on  his  4ips, 
singularly  in  contrast  yet  beautifully  in  harmony  with  the  intellect  of  the  brow 
above." 

Or  take  this  extract  from,  the  same  diary:  "We  were  aU  up  until  a  late  hour, 
reading  poetry  with  fother  and  mother,  flftther  being  the  reader.  He  attempted  Ck)w- 
per's  Grave,  by  Mrs.  Browning,  but  was  too  tender-hearted  to  finish  the  reading  of 
it.  We  then  laughed  over  the  Address  to  the  Mummy,  soared  to  heaven  with  Shel- 
ley's Skylark,  roamed  the  forest  with  Bryant,  culled  fiowers  firom  other  poetical 
fields,  and  ended  with  Tarn  O'Shanter.  I  took  for  my  task  to  recite  a  part  of  the 
latter  fW>m  memory,  while  &ther  corrected,  as  If  he  were  *  playing  schoolmaster.' " 
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the  obligatiouB  under  which  he  had  oome  to  the  interestB  repre- 
sented by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  At  a  later  day^  after  he 
had  entered  on  his  duties  in  Washington^  and  found  the  position 
environed  with  many  difficulties,  Mr.  Calhoun  came  to  him,  and 
urged  his  acceptance  of  a  lucrative  chair  in  a  Southern  college, 
using  as  a  ground  of  appeal  the  infelicities  of  his  present  post,  and 
the  prospect  of  failing  at  last  to  realize  the  high  designs  he  had 
projected  for  the  management  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Admitting  that  it  might  be  greatly  to  his  comfort  and  advantage 
at  that  time  to  give  up  the  Smithsonian,  he  declined  at  once  to 
consider  the  proposal  that  was  made  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  his 
*' honor  was  committed  to  the  Institution."  Whereupon  Mr.  Cal- 
houn seized  his  hand  and  exclaimed,  ^'Professor  Henry,  you  are  a 
man  after  my  own  heart." 

•  When  in  1853,  and  again  in  1867,  he  was  entreated  by  fiiends  to 
allow  the  use  of  his  name  in  connection  with  a  call  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Princeton  College,  the  college  of  his  love,  and  the  scene  of 
his  "happiest  days,"  he  instantly  turned  away  from  the  lure,  as  feel- 
ing that  he  could  not  love  the  dear  old  coU^  so  much  if  he  loved 
not  more  the  honor  and  duty  which  bound  him  to  the  establishment 
in  Washington,  with  which,  ibr  good  or  for  evil,  he  had  wedded  his 
name  and  fortune.  And  in  all  other  concerns,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  least,  he  seemed  like  one 

Intent  each  lurking  flrailty  to  disclaim, 
And  guard  the  way  of  lift  flrom  all  ofl^noe. 
Suffered  or  done. 

The  "Man  of  Boss,"  portrayed  by  the  pencil  of  Pope,  was  not 
more  benevolent  in  heart  or  act  than  Professor  Henry.  His 
bounty  was  large  and  free.  The  full  soul  mantled  in  his  eyes  at 
every  tale  of  woe,  and  the  generous  hand  was  quick  to  obey  the 
charitable  impulses  of  his  sympathetic  nature.  This  benevolent 
spirit  ran  like  a  silver  cord  through  the  tissue  of  his  life,  because  it 
was  interwoven  in  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  his  being,  and 
because  it  was  kept  in  constant  exercise.  It  appeared  not  only  in 
acts  of  kindness  to  the  poor  and  afflicted,  but  interpenetrated  his 
whole  demeanor,  and  informed  all  his  conduct  wherever  he  could 
be  helpful  to  a  fellow-man.    He  did  good  to  all  as  he  had  oppor- 
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tamty^  fix)m  "the  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother/'  who  had 
already  failed  in  the  voyage  of  life,  to  the  adventurous  young 
mariner  who  sought  his  oounsel  and  guidance  for  the  successful 
launching  of  his  ship  from  its  ways.  Many  are  the  young  men, 
who,  in  all  parte  of  the  land,  could  rise  up  to-day  and  call  him 
blessed,  for  the  blessing  he  brought  to  them  by  the  kind  word 
spoken  and  the  kind  deed  done,  each  in  its  season. 

Unselfishness  was  a  fundamental  trait  in  the  character  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  and  he  made  the  same  trait  a  fundamental  one  in 
his  conception  of  the  philosopher's  high  calling.  The  work  of  sci- 
entific inquiry  was  with  him  a  labor  of  love,  not  simply  because  he 
loved  the  labor,  but  because  he  hoped  by  it  to  advance  the  cause 
of  trutli  and  promote  the  welfare  of  man.  He  never  dreamed  of 
profiting  by  any  discovery  he  made.  He  would  not  even  have  his 
^ary  increased,  so  tenaciously  did  he  hold  to  the  Christ-like  privi- 
l^e  of  living  among  men  "as  one  that  serveth.''  Tiiis  was  a 
crown  which  he  would  let  no  man  take  from  him.  To  the  Govern- 
ment he  freel;^  gstve,  in  many  spheres  of  public  usefulness,  all  the 
time  he  could  spare  from  his  official  duties.  And  it  was  in  one  of 
these  subsidiary  public  labors,  as  chairman  of  the  Light-House 
Board,  that  he  contracted,  as  he  believed,  the  disease  which  carried 
him  to  the  grave. 

A  sense  of  rectitude  presided  over  all  his  thoughts  and  acts. 
He  had  so  trained  his  mind  to  right  thinking,  and  his  will  to  right 
feeling  and  ri^t  doing,  that  this  absolute  rectitude  became  a  part 
of  his  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  nature.  Hence  in  his  methods 
of  philosophizing  he  was,  incapable  of  sophistical  reasoning.  He 
sat  at  the  feet  of  nature  with  as  much  of  candor  as  of  humility, 
never  importing  into  his  observations  the  pride  of  opinion,  and 
never  yielding  to  Ae  seductions  of  an  overweening  fancy.  He 
was  sober  in  his  judgmente.  He  made  no  hasty  generalizations. 
HiR  mind  seemed  to  turn  on  "the  poles  of  truth.'' 

I  could  not  dwell  with  enough  of  emphasis  on  this  crowning 
grace  of  our  beloved  friend  if  I  should  seek  to  do  full  justice  to 
my  conception  of  the  completeness  it  gave  to  his  beautiful  character. 
But  happily  for  me  I  need  dwell  upon  it  with  only  the  less  of 
emphasis  because  it  was  the  quality  whicb|  U>  use  a  French  idiom. 
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^Meaped  into  the  eyes''  of  all  who  marked  his  walk  and  oonversa* 
tion.  In  the  crystal  depths  of  a  nature  like  his^  transparent  in  all 
directions^  we  discern  as  well  the  felicity  as  the  beauty  of  that  habit 
of  mind  which  is  b^otten  by  the  supreme  love  of  Truth  for  her 
own  sake — a  habit  whidi  is  as  much  the  condition  of  intellectual 
earnestness^  thoroughness,  and  veracity  in  penetrating  to  the  reality 
of  things,  as  of  moral  honesty,  frankness,  sincerity,  and  truthful- 
ness in  dealing  with  our  fellow-men.  The  great  expounder  of  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics  has  taught  us,  and  one  of  our  own  moralists 
has  amplified  the  golden  thesis,"*"  that  high  moral  virtue  implies  the 
habit  of  ^'just  election"  between  right  and  wrong,  and  that  to 
attain  this  habit  we  need  at  once  an  intelligence  which  is  impas- 
sioned and  an  appetite  which  is  reflective.  And  so  in  like  manner 
all  high  intellectual  virtue  implies  a  habit  of  just  election  between 
truth  and  error — an  election  which  men  make,  other  things  being 
equal,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  their  minds  are  enamored 
with  the  beauty  of  truth,  as  also  in  proportion  to  the  degree  ia 
which  their  appetencies  for  knowledge  have  been  trained  to  be 
reflective  and  cautious  against  the  enticements  of  error.  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  strove  more  earnestly  than  Henry  to  make  this 
just  election  between  right  and  wrong,  between  truth  and  error^  or 
who  was  better  equipped  with  a  native  faculty  for  making  the  wise 
choice  between  them.  He  had  brought  his  whole  nature  under  the 
dominion  of  truthfulness. 

But  while  thus  eager  and  honest  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  he  had 
nothing  controversial  in  his  temper.  It  was  a  favorite  doctrine  of 
his  that  error  of  opinion  could  be  most  successfully  combated,  not 
by  the  negative  processes  of  'direct  attack,  rousing  the  pride  and 
provoking  the  contumacy  of  its  adherents,  but  rather  by  the  affirm- 
ative process  of  teaching,  in  meekness  and  love,  the  truth  that  is 
naturally  antagonistic  to  it  The  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
made  him  a  Knight  of  St  Olaf,  but  St  Olaf 's  thunderous  way  of 
propagating  Christianity — by  battering  down  the  idols  of  Norway 
with  Thor's  own  hammer — is  not  the  way  that  his  Americao 
votary  would  have  selected.  There  was  nothing  iconoclastic  in 
Henry's  zeal  for  truth.     He  believed  that  there  is  in  all  truth  a 

*Dr.  Jamea  H.  ThomweU:    Dlaoounes  on  Tnith. 
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self-eyidencing  qualify^  and  a  redemptive  power  which  makes  it  at 
onoe  a  potent  and  a  remedial  foroe  in  the  world.  Hence  he  never 
descended  to  any  of  those  controversies  which,  in  the  annals  of 
science,  have  sometimes  made  the  odium  8<n€ntificum  a  species  of 
hatred  quite  as  distinct,  and  quite  as  lively,  too,  as  its  more  ancient 
congener,  the  odium  theohgicum.  When  once  it  was  sought  to  force 
a  controversy  of  this  kind  upon  him,  and  when  accusations  were 
made  which  seemed  to  affect  his  personal  honor,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  scientific  claims,  he  referred  the  matter  for  adjudi- 
cation to  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian.  Their  investigation  and 
their  report  dispensed  him  from  the  necessity  of  self-defense.  The 
simple  truth  was  his  sufficient  buckler.  And  this  equanimity  was  not 
simply  the  result  of  temperament  It  sprang  from  the  largeness  of 
his  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  serious  view  he  took  of  life  and  duly. 
He  was  able  to  moderate  his  own  opinions,  because,  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  his  intellectual  powers,  he  was  able  to  be  a  moderator  of 
opinions  in  the  scientific  world.  You  all  know  with  what  felicity 
and  intellectual  sympathy  he  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
this  Society,  composed  as  it  is  of  independent  scientific  workers  in 
ahnost  every  department  of  modem  research.  Alike  in  the  judicial 
temper  of  his  mind  and  in  the  wide  range  of  his  acquisitions  he 
was  fitted  to  be,  as  Dante  has  said  of  Aristotle, ''  the  master  of  those 
who  know." 

And  this  power  of  his  mind  to  assimilate  knowledge  of  various 
kinds  naturally  leads  me  to  speak  of  his  skill  in  imparting  it.  He 
was  a  most  successful  educator.  He  had  many  other  titles  of  honor 
or  office,  but  the  title  of  Professor  seemed  to  rank  them  all,  for 
€verybody  felt  that  he  moved  among  men  like  one  anointed  with 
the  spirit  and  power  of  a  great  teacher.  And  he  had  philosophical 
vievrs  of  education,  extending  from  its  primary  forms  to  its  highest 
eulminations — from  the  discipline  of  the  "doing  faculties"  in 
childhood  to*  the  discipline  of  the  "  thinking  faculties "  in  youth 
and  manhood.  No  student  of  his  left  the  Albany  Academy,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  his  connection  with  that  institution,  without  being 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  useful  art  of  handling  figures,  for  then 
and  there  he  taught  the  rudimental  forms  of  arithmetic,  not  so 
much  by  theory  as  by  practice.     No  student  of  his  left  Princeton 
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College  iv^ithout  being  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  art  of  thinking  as 
applied  to  scientific  problems^  for  then  and  there  he  was  called  to 
indoctrinate  his  pupils  in  the  rationale  as  well  as|in  the  results  of 
the  inductive  method.  And  I  will  venture  to  add  that  no  intelli- 
gent student  of  his  at  Princeton  ever  failed^  in  after  life,  to  recognize 
the  useful  place  which  hypothesis  holds  in  labors  directed  to  the 
extension  of  science,  or  failed  to  discriminate  between  a  working 
hypothesis  and  a  perfected  theory. 

Pausing  for  a  moment  at  this  stage  in  the  analysis  of  Professor 
Henry's  mental  and  moral  traits,  I  cannot  omit  to  portray  the 
effect  produced  on  the  observer  by  the  happy  combination  under 
which  these  traits  were  so  grouped  and  confederated  in  his  person 
as  to  be  mutual  complements  of  each  other.  Far  more  significant 
than  any  single  quality  of  his  mind,  remarkable  as  some  of  bis 
qualities  were,  was  the  admirable  equipoise  which  kept  the  forces 
of  his  nature  from  all  interference  with  the  normal  development 
of  an  int^ral  manhood.  He  was  courtly  in  his  manners,  but  it 
was  a  courtliness  which  sprang  from  courtesy  of  heart,  and  had 
no  trace  of  affectation  or  artificiality;  he  was  fastidious  in  his 
literary  and  artistic  tastes,  but  he  had  none  of  that  dilettantism 
which  is  ''fine  by  defect  and  delicately  weak;"  he  was  imbued 
with  a  simplicity  of  heart  which  left  him  absolutely  without 
guile,  yet  he  was  shrewd  to  protect  hiihself  against  the  arts  of 
the  designing;  he  was  severe  in  his  sense  of  honor  without  being 
censorious;  benevolent  yet  inflexibly  just;  quick  in  perception  yet 
calm  in  judgment  and  patient  of  labor;  tenacious  of  right  without 
being  controversial;  benignant  in  his  moral  opinions  yet  never 
selling  the  truth;  endowed  with  a  strong  imagination  yet  evermore 
making  it  the  handmaid  of  his  reason ;  a  prince  among  men  yet  with- 
out the  slightest  alloy  of  arrogance  in  the  fine  gold  of  his  imperial 
intellect;  in  a  word,  good  in  all  his  greatness,  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  great  in  all  his  goodness.  Such  are  the  limitations  of  human 
excellence  in  most  of  its  mortal  exhibitions  that  traascendent  powers 
of  mind,  or  magnificent  displays  of  virtue  exerted  in  a  single  direc- 
tion, are  often  found  to  owe  their  "splendid  enormity"  to  what 
Isaac  Taylor  has  called  ''the  spoliation  of  some  spumed  and 
forgotten  qualities,"  which  are  sacrificed  in  the  pursuit  of  a  predomi- 
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nant  taste,  or  an  overmastering  ambition.*  The  '^  infirmities  of 
genios^'  often  attest  in  their  subjects  the  presence  of  a  mental  or 
moral  atrophy,  which  has  hindered  the  full-orbed  development  of 
one  or  more  among  their  mental  and  moral  powers.  But  in  Pro- 
fessor Henry  no  one  quality  of  mind  or  heart  seemed  to  be  in 
excess  or  deficiency  as  compared  with  the  rest.  All  were  fused 
together  into  a  compactness  of  structure  and  homogeneity  of  parts 
which  gave  to  each  the  strength  and  grace  imparted  by  an  organic 
union.  And  hence,  while  he  was  great  as  a  philosopher  he  was 
greater  as  a  man,  for,  laying  as  he  did  all  the  services  of  his  scien- 
tific life  on  the  altar  of  a  pure,  complete,  and  dignified  manhood, 
we  must  hold  that  the  altar  which  sanctified  his  gifts  was  greater 
than  even  the  costliest  offerings  he  laid  upon  it. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  close  this  paper  without 
referring  to  the  religious  life  and  opinions  of  Professor  Henry. 
If  in  lAoral  height  and  beauty  he  stood  like  the  palm  tree,  tall, 
erect,  and  symmetrical,  it  is  because  a  doep  religious  faith  was  the 
tap-root  of  his  character.  He  was,  on  what  he  conceived  to  be 
rational  grounds,  a  thorough  believer  in  theism.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  said,  with  Bacon,  that  he  "  had  rather  believe  all  the 
fables  in  the  Legend,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this 
universal  frame  is  without  a  mind,"  for  he  would  have  held  that  in 
questions  of  this  kind  we  should  ask  not  what  we  would  "rather 
believe,"  but  what  seems  to  be  true  on  the  best  evidence  before  us. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that,  next  to  the  belief  in  his  own 
existence,  was  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  other  minds  like  his  own, 
and  from  these  fixed,  indisputable  points,  he  reasoned,  by  analogy, 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  Almighty  Mind  pervading  the  uni- 
verse. But  when  from  the  likeness  between  this  Infinite  Mind  and 
the  finite  minds  made  in  His  image,  it  was  sought,  by  a  "priori  logic, 
or  by  any  preconceived  notions  of  man,  to  infer  the  methods  of  the 
Divine  working,  or  the  final  causes  of  things,  he  suspected  at  once 

the  intrusive  presence  of  a  false,  as  well  as  presumptuous,  philo- 

ft. 

«The  phrase,  as  orifi:inally  applied  by  Taylor,  is  descriptive  of  certain  Incom- 
plete ethical  systems,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  certain  typical  exempliflcfr' 
tions  of  human  character,  in  which  **  the  strength  and  the  materials  of  six  parts 
of  morality  have  been  brought  together  wherewith  to  construct  a  seventh  part." 
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sophism,  and  declined  to  yield  his  mind  an  easy  prey  to  its  bland- 
ishments. To  his  eyes  much  of  the  free  and  easy  teleology,  with 
which  an  under-wise  and  not  over-reverent  sciolism  is  wont  to 
interpret  the  Divine  counsels  and  judgments,  seemed  little  better 
than  a  Brocken  phantom — the  grotesque  and  distorted  image  of 
its  own  authors  projected  on  mist  and  cloud,  and  hence  very  far 
from  being  the  inscrutable  teleology  of  Him  whose  glory  it  is  to 
conceal  a  thing,  and  whose  ways  are  often  past  finding  out,  because 
His  understanding  is  infinite. 

As  Professor  Henry  was  a  believer  in  theism,  so  also  was  he  a 
believer  in  revealed  religion — in  Christianity.  He  had  not  made 
a  study  of  systematic,  or  of  dogmatic,  theology  as  they  are  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  still  less  was  the  interest  he  took  in  polemical 
divinity,  but  he  did  have  a  theology  which,  for  practical  life,  is 
worth  them  all — the  theology  of  a  profound  religious  experience. 
He  was  a  fresh  illustration  of  Neander's  favorite  saying:  Pectus 
facit  iheologum.  The  adaptation  of  the  Christian  scheme  to  the 
moral  wants  of  the  human  soul  was  the  palmary  proof  on  which 
he  rested  his  faith  in  the  superhuman  origin  of  that  scheme.  The 
plan  had  to  him  the  force  of  a  theory  which  is  scientific  in  its  exact 
conformity  to  the  moral  facts  it  explains,  when  these  facts  are  pro- 
perly known  and  fully  understood. 

Hence  he  was  little  troubled  with  the  modem  conflict  between 
science  and  religion.  History,  as  well  as  reason  and  faith,  was  here 
his  teacher.  He  saw  that  the  Christian  church  had  already  passed 
through  many  epochs  of  transition,  and  that  the  friction  incident  to 
such  transition  periods  had  only  brushed  away  the  incrustations  of 
theological  error  and  heightened  the  brightness  of  theological  truth. 
In  a  world  where  the  different  branches  and  departments  of  human 
knowledge  are  not  pushed  forward  pari  passu — where  "  knowledge 
comes  but  wisdom  lingers" — he  held  it  nothing  strange  that  the 
scientific  man  should  sometimes  be  unintelligible  to'  the  theologian, 
and  the  theologian  unintelligible  to  the  scientific  man.  He  believed, 
with  the  old  Puritan,  that  "the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break 
out  of  His  holy  word''  than  the  systematic  theol(^ian  is  always 
ready  to  admit;  and  as  the  humble  minister  and  interpreter  of 
pature  he  was  certain  that  the  scientific  man  has  much  truth  to 
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learn  of  which  he  is  not  yet  aware.  There  must  needs  be  ferment- 
ation in  new  thought  as  in  new  wine,  but  the  vintage  of  the  brain, 
like  the  vintage  of  the  grape,  is  only  the  better  for  a  process  which 
brings  impurities  to  the  surface  where  they  may  be  scummed  off, 
and  settles  the  lees  at  the  bottom,  where  they  ought  to  be.  It  is 
under  the  figure  of  a  vintage  that  Bacon  describes  the  crowning 
result  of  a  successful  inductive  process.  When  this  process  has 
been  atmpleted  in  any  direction,  it  remains  for  a  wider  critical  and 
reconciling  philosophy  to  bring  the  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge into  logical  relation  and  correspondence  with  the  new  outlook 
that  has  been  gained  on  nature  and  its  phenomena. 

Erasmus  tells  us  in  his  Praise  of  Folly,  mingling  satire  with 
the  truth  of  his  criticism,  that  in  order  to  understand  the  scholastic 
theology  of  his  day,  it  was  necessary  to  spend  six-and-thirty  years 
in  the  study  of  Aristotle's  physics  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scotists.  What  a  purification  of  method  has  been  wrought  in 
theology  since  the  times  of  Erasmus!  And  for  that  purification 
the  Church  is  largely  indebted  to  the  methodology  of  modern  sci- 
ence, in  clearing  up  the  thoughts  and  rationalizing  the  intellectual 
processes  of  men.  The  gain  for  sound  theology  is  here  unspeaka- 
ble, and  amply  repays  her  for  the  heavy  baggage  she  has  dropped 
by  the  way  at  the  challenge  of  science — baggage  which  only  im- 
peded her  march  without  reinforcing  her  artillery. 

Hence,  as  a  Christian  philosopher.  Professor  Henry  never  found 
it  necessary  to  lower  the  scientific  flag  in  order  to  conciliate  an  ob- 
scurantist theology,  and  he  never  lowered  the  Christian  flag  in 
order  to  conciliate  those  who  would  erect  the  scientific  standard 
over  more  territory  than  they  have  conquered.  He  had  none  of 
that  spirit  which  would  rather  be  wrong  with  Plato  than  right 
with  anybody  else.  He  wanted  to  follow  wherever  truth  was  in 
the  van.  But  better  than  most  men  I  think  he  knew  how  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  a  British  scholar  calls  the  duty  of  '^  follow- 
ing truth  wherever  it  leads  us,  and  the  duty  of  yielding  to  the 
immediate  pressure  of  an  argument."  He  saw,  as  the  same  writer 
adds,  that  for  whole  generations  "the  victory  of  argument  may 
sway  backward  and  forward,  like  the  fortune  of  single  battles," 
but  the  victory  of  truth  brings  in  peace,  and  a  peace  which  comes 
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to  stay.  He  swept  the  soene  of  conflict  with  the  field-glass  of  a 
commander-in-chief^  and  did  not  set  up  his  trophies  because  of  a 
brilliant  skirmish  on  the  picket  lines  of  science.  But  he  believed 
in  the  picket  line,  and  rejoiced  in  every  sharpshooter  who  fought 
with  loyalty  to  truth  in  the  forefront  of  the  scientific  army. 

A  man  of  faith,  Professor  Henry  was  a  man  of  prayer.  But 
his  views  of  prayer  were  perhaps  peculiar  in  their  spirituality. 
There  was  nothing  mechanical  or  formal  in  his  theory  of  this 
religious  exercise.  He  held  that  it  was  the  duty  and  privily  of 
enlightened  Christians  to  live  in  perpetual  communion  with  the 
Almighty  Spirit,  and  in  this  sense  to  pray  without  ceasing.  Work 
was  worship,  if  conducted  in  this  temper.  He  accepted  all  the 
appointments  of  nature  and  Providence  as  the  expressions  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  and  so  in  everything  gave  thanks.*  He  believed  that 
familiarity  with  the  order  of  nature  and  scientific  assurance  of  its 
uniformity  need  not  and  should  not  tend  to  extinguish  the  instinct| 
or  abolish  the  motives  of  prayer  by  seeming  to  imply  its  futility, 
but  should  rather  tend  to  purify  and  exalt  the  objects  of  prayer* 
The  savage  prays  to  his  idol,  that  he  may  have  success  in  killing  his 
enemies.  The  Hottentot  whips  and  worships  his  fetich  in  blind  but 
eager  quest  of  some  sensual  boon,  that  he  may  consume  it  upon 
his  lusts.  The  prayers  of  the  Vedic  Books  are  the  childish  prayers 
of  an  unspiritual  and  childish  people.  "They  pray,"  says  Max 
MuUer,  "for  the  playthings  of  life,  for  houses  and  homes,  for 
cows  and  horses,  and  they  plainly  tell  the  gods  that  if  they  will 
only  be  kind  and  gracious  they  will  receive  rich  ofierings  in  return,^* 
And  do  we,  asks  the  critic  of  comparative  religions,  we  Christians 

*The  "sweet  reasonableness"  into  which  he  had  schooled  his  temper  was  mani- 
fested by  the  great  trial  which  befell  him  in  the  year  1805,  when  the  Smithsonian 
building  suffered  fk'om  the  ravages  of  a  fire  which  destroyed  all  the  letters  written 
down  to  that  date  by  Professor  Henry,  as  Smithsonian  Secretary,  in  reply  to  Innu- 
merable questions  relating  to  almost  every  department  of  knowledge.  Besides,  the 
Annual  Report  of 'the  Institution  in  manuscript,  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  a  valu- 
able collection  of  papers  on  meteorology,  with  written  memoranda  of  his  own  to  aid 
in  their  digest,  and  countless  minutes  of  scientific  researches  which  he  purposed  to 
make,  all  perished  in  the  flames.  Yet  he  was  more  concerned  about  the  loss  of 
Bishop  Johns's  library,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care,  than  about  the  loss  of 
his  own  papers  and  records.  Referring  to  the  latter  in  a  note  written  to  his  friend. 
Dr.  Torrey,  a  few  days  after  the  fire,  he  held  the  following  language:  **A  few  years 
ago  such  a  calamity  would  have  paralysed  me  for  future  efforts,  but  In  my  present 
▼lew  of  life  I  take  it  as  the  dispensation  of  a  kind  and  wise  Providence,  and  trust  that 
it  will  work  to  my  spiritual  advantage." 
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of  this  niueteenth  century,  "do  we  do  much  otherwise,"  if  regard 
be  had  to  the  quality  of  (ywr  petitions?  Professor  Henry  held 
that  it  was  both  the  duty  and  privilege  of  enlightened  Christians  to 
"do  much  otherwise,"  by  praying  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively, 
for  spiritual  blessings.  And  hence  he  held  that  the  highest  natural 
philosophy  combines  with  the  highest  Christian  faith  to  transfer  the 
religious  thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspirations'  of  man  more  and  more 
from  things  seen  to  things  unseen,  and  from  things  temporal  to 
things  eternal.  This  view  of  his  had  nothing  of  quietism  or  of 
mysticism  in  it.  Still  less  was  it  the  expression  of  an  apathetic 
stoicism.  It  was  only  the  philosopher's  way  of  praying  to  the  great 
All-Father,  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Augustine,  "Da  quodjuAeSf  etjvhe 
giwd  visJ^ 

I  have  made  this  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Professor  Henry 
on  the  relations  of  science  to  religion,  as  also  on  the  relations  of 
natural  philosophy  to  prayer,  not  only  for  the  light  they  shed  on  the 
character  of  the  man,  but  also  for  a  reason  which  is  peculiar  to  this 
Society,  and  which  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  for  you  to  know. 
Immediately  after  his  last  unanimous  election  as  the  President  of 
our  Society,  he  communicated  to  me  his  purpose  to  make  the  rela- 
tions of  science  and  religion,  as  also  the  true  import  of  prayer,  the 
subject  of  his  annual  presidential  address.  He  gave  me  an  outline 
of  the  views  he  intended  to  submit,  and  I  have  here  given  but  a 
brief  risumS  of  them,  according  to  my  recollections  of  the  colloquy, 
which  was  only  one  of  many  similar  conferences  previously  had  on 
the  same  high  themes.  He  said  that  it  would  be,  perhaps,  the  last  time 
he  should  ever  be  called  to  deliver  a  presidential  address  before  the 
Society  he  so  much  loved,  and  that  he  wished  to  speak  ^  became 
an  humble  patron  of  science,  believing  fully  in  her  high  mission, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  an  humble  Christian,  believing  fully  in  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Kevelation.  That  he  was  not  able  to  fulfil 
this  purpose  will  be  as  much  a  source  of  regret  to  you  as  it  is  to  me ; 
but  when  we  compare  the  valediction  which  it  was  in  his  heart  to 
utter,  with  the  peaceful  end  which  came  a  few  months  later  to  crown 
his  days  with  the  halo  of  a  finished  life,  we  may  console  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  no  last  words  of  his  were  needed  to  seal  on 
our  hearts  the  lesson  taught  by  his  long  and  splendid  career.  Being 
dead  he  yet  speaketh. 
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It  is,  indeed,  the  shadow  of  a  great  affliction  which  his  death  has 
cast  upon  our  Society,  but  the  light  of  his  life  pierces  through  the 
darkness,  and  irradiates  for  us  all  the  paths  of  duly  and  labor,  of 
honor  and  purity,  of  truth  and  righteousness,  in  which  he  walked 
with  an  eye  that  never  blenched,  and  a  foot  that  never  faltered.  We 
shall  not  see  his  face  any  more,  beaming  with  gladness  and  with  the 
mild, splendor  of  chastened  intellect,  but  we  shall  feel  his  spiritual 
presence  whenever  we  meet  in  this  hall.  We  shall  never  hear  his 
voice  again,  but  its  clear  and  gentle  tones,  as  from  yonder  chair  he 
expounded  to  us  the  mysteries  of  nature,  will  re-echo  in  the  chambers 
of  „e™>,7  ,i.h  cay  rtep»  Unp», '.k™.  4..  hs  h.,  go«  to  joi. 
the  ^^dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns  who  still  rule  our  spirits  from 
their  ums.^' 
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To  cherish  with  affectionate  regard  the  memory  of  the  venerated 
dead  is  not  more  grateful  to  the  feelings,  than  to  recall  their  excel- 
lences and  to  retrace  the  stages  and  occasions  of  their  intellectual 
conquests  is  instructive  to  the  reason.  Few  lives  within  the  century 
are  more  worthy  of  admiration,  more  elevating  in  contemplation, 
or  more  entitled  to  conmiemoration,  than  that  of  our  late  most 
honored  and  beloved  president — Joseph  Henky. 

Distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his  varied  and  solid  learning,  pos- 
sessing a  wide  range  of  mental  activity,  so  great  were  his  modesty 
and  self-reserve,  that  only  by  the  accidental  call  of  occasion  would 
even  an  intimate  friend  sometimes  discover  with  surprise  the  full- 
ness of  his  information  and  the  soundness  of  his  philosophy,  in  some 
quite  unsuspected  direction.  Kemarkable  for  his  self-control,  he 
was  no  less  characterized  by  the  absence  of  self-assertion.  Ever 
warmly  interested  in  the  development  and  advancement  of  the  young, 
he  was  a  patient  listener  to  the  trials  of  the  disappointed,  and  a 
faithful  guide  to  the  aspirations  of  the  ambitious.  Generous  with- 
out ostentation,  he  was  always  ready  to  assist  the  deserving — by 
services,  by  counsel,  by  active  exertions  in  their  behalf. 

In  his  own  pursuits  Truth  was  the  supreme  object  of  his  regard, — 
the  sole  interest  and  incentive  of  his  investigations;  and  in  its  quest 
he  brought  to  bear  in  just  allotment  qualities  of  a  high  order;  — 
quickness  and   correctness  of  perception,  inventive  ingenuity  in 

*  Bead  before  the  '*  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington/'  October  26th,  1878.  (Sul- 
letin  of  the  Phil.  Soc.  W.  vol.  ii.  p.  230.)  A  large  portion  of  the  discoarse  (including 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  section  on  the  "Administration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion") was  necessarily  bmitted  on  the  occasion  of  its  delivery. 
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experimentation,  logical  precision  in  dednction,  poseveranoe  in 
exploration,  sagacitj  in  interpretation,* 

EARLY  CAREER. 

Of  Bearfa  early  strnggte,— of  the  youthfbl  teiite  whidi  might 
afford  us  cine  to  his  manhood's  character  and  saccesses,  we  have  hot 
little  preserved  for  the  fatnre  biographer.  Deprived  of  his  father 
at  an  early  Bg^,  he  was  ihe  sole  care  and  the  sole  comfort  of  his 
widowed  mother.  Carefnlly  nnrtnred  in  the  stringent  principles  of 
a  devout  religions  faith,  he  adhered  through  life  to  the  traditions 
and  to  the  convictions  derived  from  his  honorable  Scottish  ancestiy. 

At  the  age  of  abont  seven  years,  (his  mother  having  been  induced 
to^part  with  him  for  a  time,)  he  was  sent  by  his  unde  to  attend 
the  district  school  at  Gralway,  in  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  at  a  distance 
of  36  miles  from  Albany,  his  native  city.  He  remained  under  the 
care  of  his  grandmother  in  this  vilkge  for  several  years,  until  tiie 
death  of  his  uncle;  when  he  returned  to  his  mother  at  Albany. 

As  a  youth  he  was  by  no  means  precocious,  as  seldom  have  been 
those  who  have  left  a  permanent  influence  on  their  kind.  He  seems 
to  have  felt  no  fondness  for  his  early  schools,  and  to  have  shown  no 
special  aptitude  for  the  instructions  they  afforded.  Like  many 
another  unpromising  lad,  he  followed  pretty  much  his  own  devices, 
unconcerned  as  to  the  development  of  his  latent  capabilities.  The 
books  he  craved  were  not  the  books  his  school-teachers  set  before 
him.  The  novel  and  the  play  interested  and  absorbed  the  active 
fancy  naturally  so  exuberant  in  youth;  and  the  indications  from  his 
impulsive  temperament  and  dreamy  imaginative  spirit  were  that  he 
would  probably  become  an  actor — a  dramatist — or  a  poet. 

He  was  however  from  his  childhood's  years  a  close  observer — 
both  of  nature  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  fellows:  and  one  char- 

•Hehbt's  tribute  to  Peltier,  seems  peculiarly  applicable  to  himselC  **He  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  tbe  mental  characteristics  necessary  for  a  successftil 
Bcientiflo  disooverer ;  an  imagination  always  active  in  suggesting  hypotheses  Ibr  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  under  investigation,  and  a  logical  fkumlty  never  at 
fiiult  in  deducing  consequences  from  the  suggestions  best  calculated  to  bring  them 
to  the  test  of  experience;  an  invention  ever  f\Brtile  in  devising  apparatus  and  other 
means  by  which  the  test  could  be  applied;  and  finally  amoral  constitution  which 
sought  only  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  could  alone  be  satisfied  with  its  attainment" 
(SmUhsonUm  Report  for  1807,  p.  158.) 
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acteristic  early  developed  gave  form  and  color  to  his  mental  dispo- 
sition throughout  later  years, — an  unflagging  energy  of  purpose. 

In  1810,  or  1811,  when  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Mr.  John  F.  Doty,  a  watch-maker  and  silver-smith, 
in  Albany.  He  remained  in  this  position  about  two  years;  when 
he  was  released  by  his  employer  giving  up  the  business. 

About  the  year  1814,  while  a  boy  of  still  indefinite  aims  and  of 
almost  as  indefinite  longings,  having  been  confined  to  the  house  for 
a  few  days  in  consequence  of  an  accidental  injury,  he  took  up  a  small 
volume  on  Natural  Philosophy,  casually  left  lying  on  a  table  by  a 
boarder  in  the  house.  Listlessly  he  opened  it  and  read.  Before  he 
reached  the  third  page,  he  became  profoundly  interested  in  the  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  enigmas  of  the  great  sphinx — Nature.  A  new 
world  seemed  opening  to  his  inquisitive  eyes.  Eagerly  on  he  read, — 
intent  to  find  the  hidden  meanings  of  phenomena  whidi  hitherto 
covered  by  the  "veil  of  familiariiy "  had  never  excited  a  passing 
wonder  or  a  doubting  question.  Was  it  possible  ever  to  discover 
the  real  causes  of  things?  Here  was  a  new  Ideal — if  severer,  yet 
grander  than  that  of  art.  He  no  longer  read  with  the  languid  en- 
joyment of  a  passive  recipient;  he  felt  the  new  necessity  of  reaching 
out  with  all  the  faculties  of  a  thinker,  with  all  the  activity  of  a  co- 
worker.'*' For  the  first  time  be  realized  (though  with  no  conscious 
expression  of  the  thought)  that  there  is — so  to  speak, — an  imagi- 
nation of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  of  the  emotional  soul ; — that  Trvih 
has  its  palaces  no  less  gorgeous — no  less  wonderful  than  those  reared 
by  fancy  in  homage  to  the  BeavUful, 

The  new  impulse  was  not  a  momentary  fascimition.  Thenoefor- 
ward  the  novel  was  thrown  aside,  and  poesy  n^lected ;  though  to 
his  latest  day  a  sterling  poem  never  failed  to  strongly  impress  him. 
As  it  dawned  upon  his  reason  that  the  foundation  of  the  coveted 

*"  There  Is  a  great  diflTerence  between  reading  and  study ^  or  between  the  indolent 
reception  of  knowledge  without  labor,  and  that  effort  of  mind  which  is  always  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  an  important  truth  and  make  it  ftilly  oar  own."  J.  Hknby. 
{AffrieuUural  Report  of  the  Patent  Office  for  18S7,  p.  421.)  The  book  which  so  strongly 
impressed  him  was  entitled  "  Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
and  Chemistry:  by  O.  Qregory,  D.  D.,  Vicar  of  West-ham."  12mo.  London,  1806. 
The  owner  of  the  book  ~ a  young  Scotchman  named  Robert  Boyle— observing  the 
close  application  of  the  boy,  yery  kindly  presented  the  book  to  him.  Many  years 
afterward  Henry  wrote  in  it:  "  It  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands  when  I  was  about 
iiizteen  years  old,  and  was  the  first  book  I  ever  read  with  attention." 
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knowledge  must  be  the  studies  he  had  thought  so  irksome,  he  at 
onoe  determined  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  his  loss  of  time  by 
taking  evening  lessons  from  two  of  the  professors  in  the  Albany 
Academy ;  applying  himself  diligently  to  geometry  and  mechanics. 
And  here  shone  out  that  strength  of  will  which  enabled  him  to  rise 
above  the  harassing  obstacle  of  the  res  angvsta  domi.  As  soon  as 
he  felt  able  (although  yet  a  mere  boy),  he  managed  to  procure  a 
position  as  teacher  in  a  country  school,  where  for  seven  months  suc- 
cessfully instructing  boys  not  much  younger  than  himself,  in  what 
he  had  acquired,  he  was  enabled  by  rigid  economy  to  take  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Albany  Academy.  Again  returning  to 
his  school-teaching,  he  furnished  himself  with  the  means  of  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  the  Academy ;  where  learning  that  the  most 
important  key  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  nature's  laws  is  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  logical  processes  of  the  higher  mathematics,  he 
resolutely  set  himself  to  work  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus. 

Having  finished  his  academic  course  and  passed  with  honor 
through  his  examinations,  he  then  through  the  warm  recommen- 
dation of  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck — the  distinguished  principal  of 
the  Academy,  obtained  a  position  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.'*'  As  this  duty  did  not  exact 
more  than  about  three  hours  a  day  of  his  attendance,  he  applied 
his  ample  leisure  (having  in  view  the  medical  profession) — partly 
to  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Beck  in  his  chemical  experiments,  and  partly 
to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  under  Doctors  TuUy  and 
Marsh. 

His  devotion  to  natural  philosophy  which  had  only  grown  and 
strengthened  with  his  own  growth  in  knowledge,  led  him  constantly 
to  repeat  any  unusual  experiment  as  soon  as  reported  in  the  foreign 
scientific  journals ;  and  to  devise  new  modifications  of  the  experi- 
ment for  testing  more  fully  the  range  and  operation  of  its  funda- 
mental principles. 

Oommunicationa  to  the  Albany  Institute. — The  "Albany  Insti- 
tute" was  oi^nized  May  5th  1824,  by  the  union  of  two  older 

*  Presiding  officer  of  the  original  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Academy. 
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societies;  with  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  as  its  President:* 
and  young  Henry  became  at  once  an  active  member:  though  with 
his  modest  estimate  of  his  own  attainments,  he  preferred  the  part 
of  listener  and  acquirer,  to  that  of  seeming  instructor,  till  urged  by 
thoaie  who  knew  him  best  to  add  his  contributions  to  the  general 
gamer. 

Henry's  first  con^munication  to  the  Institute  was  read  October 
30th,  1824,  (at  the  age  of  about  twenty-six  years,)  and  was  "On  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  effects  of  steam :  with  experiments  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  great  reduction  of  temperature  in  steam  of 
high  elasticity  when  suddenly  expanded.^f  From  the  stop-cock 
of  a  strongly  made  copper  vessel  in  which  steam  could  be  safely 
generated  under  considerable  pressure,  he  allowed  an  occasional 
escape;  and  he  showed  by  holding  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in 
the  jet  of  steam,  at  a  fixed  distance  (say  of  four  inches)  from  the 
orifice,  that  as  the  temperature  and  pressure  increased  within  the 
boiler,  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  without  grew  lower; — 
the  expansion  and  consequent  cooling  of  the  escaping  steam  under 
great  pressure,  increasing  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  increased  tem- 
perature required  for  the  pressure.  And  finally  he  exhibited  the 
striking  paradox,  that  the  jet  of  saturated  steam  from  a  boiler  will 
not  scald  the  hand  exposed  to  it,  at  a  prescribed  near  distance  from 
the  try-cock,  provided  the  steam  be  sufficiently  hot.  % 

Prolific  and  skillful  in  devising  experiments,  Henry  delighted 
in  making  evident  to  the  senses  the  principles  he  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  mind.  Extending  the  law  of  cooling  by  expansion,  from 
steam  at  high  temperatures,  to  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  his 

*The  Albany  Institute  resulted  firom  the  fusion  of  "The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Useful  Arts  in  the  State  of  New  York/'  organized  Feb.  1791,  (incorporated 
April  2nd,  1804,)  and  the  **  Albany  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  "  formed  and  incorpo- 
rated April  23rd,  1823 :  of  which  latter  society,  Henby  had  been  a  member.  See  "  Sup- 
plement," Note  A. 

t  Trana.  Albany  InatUvie^  vol.  i.  part  2.  p.  30. 

t  While  it  requires  a  temperature  of  2S0°  F.  to  generate  a  steam-pressure  of  two 
atmospheres  {i.  e.  one  additional  to  the  existing),  25°  higher  will  produce  a  pressure 
of  three  atmospheres,  and  100°  higher,  (or  856°  F.)  will  produce  a  pressure  of  nine 
atmospheres:  the  curve  (by  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  temperature  and  pressure) 
resembling  a  hyperbola.  The  increased  velocity  at  high  pressure  produces  a  mole- 
cular momentum  of  expansion  carrying  the  rarefttction  beyond  the  limit  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure;  and  In  the  case  of  the  exposed  hand,  the  injected  air  current 
doubtless  adds  to  the  cooling  impression. 
14 
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next  oommunication  to  the  Institute  (made  March  2nd  1825^)  Mras 
"On  the  Production  of  Cold  by  the  Rarefaction  of  Air."  As 
before,  he  accompanied  his  remarks  by  several  characteristic  exhi- 
bitions. 

'^One  of  these  experin^ents  most  strikingly  illustrated  the  great 
reduction  of  temperature  which  takes  place  on  the  sudden  rarefac- 
tion of  condensed  air.  Half  a  pint  of  water  was  poured  into  a 
strong  copper  vessel  of  a  globular  form,  and  having  a  capacity  of 
five  gallons;  a  tube  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  caliber  with  a  num- 
ber of  holes  near  the  lower  end,  and  a  stop-cock  attached  to  the 
other  extremity,  was  firmly  screwed  into  the  neck  of  the  vessel; 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube  dipped  into  the  water,  but  a  number  of 
holes  were  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  so  that  a  jet  of  air  min- 
gled with  water  might  be  thrown  from  the  fountain.  The  apparatus 
was  then  charged  with  condensed  air,  by  means  of  a  powerful  con- 
densing pump,  until  the  pressure  was  estimated  at  nine  atmospheres. 
During  the  condensation  the  vessel  became  sensibly  warm.  After 
suffering  the  apparatus  to  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
the  stop-cock  was  opened :  the  air  rushed  out  with  great  violence, 
carrying  with  it  a  quantity  of  water,  which  was  instantly  converted 
into  snow.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  tube  became  filled  with  ice, 
which  almost  entirely  stopped  the  current  of  air.  The  neck  of  the 
vessel  was  then  partially  unscrewed,  so  as  to  allow  the  condensed 
air  to  rush  out  around  the  sides  of  the  screw:  in  this  state  the 
temperature  of  the  whole  interior  atmosphere  was  so  much  reduced 
as  to  freeze  the  remaining  water  in  the  vessel."  * 

Although  the  principle  on  which  this  striking  result  was  based 
was  not  at  that  time  new,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  par- 
ticular application,  thus  publicly  exhibited,  was  long  before  any  of 
the  numerous  patents  were  obtained  for  ice-making,  not  a  few  of 
which  adopted  substantially  the  same  process. 

State  AppoirUmerU  as  a  Civil  Engineer, — ^Through  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  an  influential  judge,  Henry  received  about  this 
time  an  unexpected  offer  of  an  appointment  as  engineer  on  the  sur- 
vey of  a  route  for  a  road  through  the  State  of  New  York,  from 

*  Trans.  Albany  InHitule,  vol.  i.  part  2,  p.  36.    ' 
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the  Hudson  river  on  the  east^  to  lake  Erie  on  the  west,  a  distance 
of  about  three  hundred  miles.  The  proposal  was  too  tempting  to 
his  natural  proclivities  to  be  refused;  and  being  appointed,  he  em- 
barked upon  his  new  and  arduous  duties  with  the  zeal  and  energy 
^hich  were  so  prominent  a  feature  of  his  character.  '^His  labors 
in  this  work  were  exceedingly  arduous  and  responsible.  They 
extended  far  into  the  winter,  and  the  operations  were  carried  on  in 
some  instances  amid  deep  snows  in  primeval  forests."  In  connec- 
tion with  Professor  Amos  Eaton,  he  completed  the  survey  witli 
credit  to  himself,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  work. 

So  attractive  appeared  the  profession  of  engineer  to  his  enter- 
prising disposition,  that  he  was  about  to  accept  the  directorship  in 
the  construction  of  a  canal  in  Ohio,  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Albany  Academy  would  soon  become 
vacant,  and  that  his  own  name  had  already  been  prominently 
brought  forward  in  connection  with  the  position.  At  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  his  old  friend  and  former  teacher  Dr.  T.  Romeyn 
Beck,  he  consented  with  some  hesitation  to  signify  his  willingness 
to  accept  the  vacant  chair  if  appointed  thereto. 

Election  as  Professor  of  Mathematics. — In  the  spring  of  1826, 
Henry  was  duly  elected  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Albany  Academy 
to  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in 
that  institution.  As  the  duties  of  his  office  did  not  commence  till 
September  of  that  year,  he  was  allowed  a  practical  vacation  of  about 
five  months;  which  was  partly  occupied  with  a  geological  explora- 
tion in  the  adjoining  counties,  as  assistant  to  Professor  Eaton,  of 
the  Rensselaer  School,  and  partly  devoted  to  a  conscientious  prepa- 
ration for  his  new  position. 

In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  this  variety  of  occupation  and  ver- 
satility of  adaptation  might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  unfavorable  to 
success.  As  a  method  of  culture,  it  was  of  unquestionable  advan- 
tage to  his  intellectual  powers.  A  hard  student,  with  great  capacity 
for  close  application,  he  accumulated  large  stores  of  information ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  slaking  of  his  constant  thirst  for  acquire- 
ment in  different  directions,  his  leisure  was  occupied  to  a  considera- 
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ble  extent  with  physical  and  chemical  investigations.  On  the  21st 
of  March  1827,  he  delivered  before  the  Albany  Institute  a  lectare 
on  ''Flame/'  accompanied  with  experiments.* 

Meteorological  Work. — The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  endowed  by  the  State  Legislature  with  super- 
visory functions  over  the  public  educational  institutions  of  the 
State, -^  in  1825  established  a  system  of  meteorological  observation 
for  the  State,  by  supplying  to  each  of  the  Academies  incorporated 
by  them,  a  thermometer  and  a  rain-gauge,  and  requiring  them  to 
keep  a  daily  register  of  prescribed  form,  to  entitle  them  to  their 
portion  of  the  literature  fund  of  the  State,  In  1827,  the  Hon* 
Simeon  De  Witt,  Chancellor  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  associated 
with  himself  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck  and  Professor  Henry  of  the 
Albany  Academy,  to  prepare  and  tabulate  the  results  of  these 
observations.  The  first  Abstract  of  these  collections  (for  the  year 
1828)  comprised  tabulations  of  the  monthly  and  yearly  means  of 
temperature,  wind,  rain,  etc.  at  all  the  stations,  an  account  of 
meteorological  incidents  generally,  and  a  table  of  ^^Miscellaneous 
Observations  "  on  the  dates  of  notable  phases  of  organic  phenomena 
connected  with  climatic  conditions.  These  annual  Abstracts,  to 
which  Henry  devoted  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention,  were 
continued  through  a  series  of  years  and  were  published  in  the 
"Annual  Reports  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York.f  The  third  Abstract  (for  1 830) 
includes  an  accurate  tabulation  by  Henry  of  the  latitudes,  longi- 
tudes, and  elevations  of  all  the  meteorological  stations;  over  forty 
in  number. 

ELECTRICAL  RESEARCHES  AT  ALBANY:   FROM  1827  TO  1832. 

Of  Henry's  distinguished  success  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher,  in 
imparting  to  his  pupils  a  portion  of  his  own  zeal  and  earnestness 
in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  winning  their 
affection  and  in  inspiring  their  esteem,  it  is  not  designed  here  to  dis- 
course; but  rather  of  his  solitary  labors  outside  of  his  professional 

*  TVofw.  Albany  InttUute^  vol.  1.  part  2.  p.  fiO. 
fB^porU  qf  IteffenU,  etc,  AlkMUiy,  vol.  1. 182^183S. 
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occupation  in  communicating  and  diffusing  knowledge.  Yerj 
shortly  after  his  occupation  of  the  academic  chair  of  mathematics 
and  physics^  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  experimental  study  of 
that  mysterious  agency — electricity.  Professor  Schweigger  of 
Halle,  had  improved  on  Oersted's  galvanic  indicator  (of  a  single 
wire  circuit)  by  giving  the  insulated  wire  a  number  of  turns  around 
an  elongated  frame  longitudinally  enclosing  the  compass  needle; 
and  by  thus  multiplying  the  effect  of  the  galvanic  circuits,  had  con- 
verted it  into  a  real  meoMiring  instrument — a  "galvanometer."* 
Ampdre  and  Arago  of  Paris,  developing  Oersted's  announcement 
of  the  torsional  or  equatorial  reaction  between  a  galvanic  conductor 
and  a  magnetic  needle,  had  found  that  a  circulating  galvanic  cur- 
rent was  capable  not  only  of  deflecting  a  suspended  magnet,  but  of 
generating  magnetism  —  permanently  in  sewing  needles,  and  tem- 
porarily in  pieces  of  iron  wire,  when  placed  within  a  glass  tube 
around  which  the  conjunctive  wire  of  the  battery  had  been  wound 
in  a  loose  helix ;  and  had  thus  created  the  "  electro-magnet."  f  The 
scientific  world  was  just  aroused  to  the  close  interrogation  of  this 
new  marvel,  each  questioner  eager  to  ascertain  its  most  efficient 
conditions,  and  to  increase  its  manifestations.  William  Sturgeon 
of  Woolwich,  England,  had  extended  the  discoveries  of  Ampere 
and  Arago,  by  dispensing  with  the  glass  tube,  constructing  a  "horses- 
shoe"  bar  of  soft  iron  (after  the  form  of  the  usual  permanent 
mi^et)  coated  with  a  non-conducting  substance,  and  winding  the 
copper  conjunctive  wire  directly  upon  the  horse-shoe;  and  had  thus 

*Tbe  name  of  Galvani  (as  original  discoverer  of  chemico-electrlcity)  is  usually 
retained  to  designate  both  the  current  and  its  generator;  although  the  chemico- 
electric  pile  and  battery  were  really  firsi  contrived  by  Volta  in  1800.  In  the  same 
manner  Oebstsd  is  generally  accounted  the  discoverer  of  electro-magnetism, 
although  he  never  devised  an  electro-magnet;  and  appears  not  to  have  been  the  first 
even  to  discover  the  directive  influence  of  a  current  on  a  magnetic  needle.  Eighteen 
years  before  his  announcement,  Gian  Domenico  Romagnosi,  a  physicist  of  Trent, 
published  in  an  Italian  newspaper  of  that  city,  the  OcazUta  di  Trento^  on  the  8rd  of 
August,  1802,  his  observation  of  the  galvanic  deflection  of  the  needle.  This  Impor- 
tant discovery  was  also  published  in  Professor  G.  Aldini's  "Essai  thtorlque  et 
experimental  snr  le  Galvanlsme."  4to.  Paris,  1804,  p.  191 :  and  in  Professor  J.  Izam's 
**  Manuel  du  Galvanlsme."    8vo.  Paris,  1805.  sect.  ix.  p.  120. 

fAnnales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1820,  vol.  xv.  pp.  93-100.  Van  Bkbk  of  Utrecht, 
in  1821  inverting  Abaoo's  experiment,  had  found  that  an  iron  or  steel  wire  coiled 
around  a  glass  tube  as  a  short  helix,  became  magnetic  on  passing  a  charge  firom  a 
Leyden  Jar  through  a  straight  brass  wire  placed  within  the  glass  tube.  Communi- 
cated by  Professor  G.  Moll.  (Brewster's  £kiinburgh  JoumcU  of  Science,  Jan.  1822,  vol. 
Tl.  p.  84.) 
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produced  the  first  efficient  electro-magnet; -^capable  of  sustaining 
several  pounds  by  its  armature,  when  duly  excited  by  the  galvanic 
current.  He  had  also  greatly  improved  lecture-room  apparatus  for 
illustrating  the  electro-magnetic  reactions  of  rotations,  etc.  (where 
a  permanent  magnet  is  employed),  by  introducing  stronger  magnets, 
and  had  thereby  succeeded  in  exhibiting  the  phenomena  on  a  larger 
scale,  with  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  battery  power.  * 

Faraday  had  not  yet  commenced  the  series  of  researches  which 
in  after  years  so  illumined  his  name,  when  Henry  published  his  first 
contribution  to  electrical  science,  in  a  communication  read  before  the 
Albany  Institute,  October  10th,  1827,  "On  some  Modifications  of 
the  Electro-MagnetiQ  Apparatus.''  From  his  experimental  investi- 
gations he  was  enabled  to  exhibit  all  the  class  illustrations  attempted 
by  Sturgeon,  on  even  a  still  larger  and  more  conspicuous  scale^ 
with  the  employment  of  very  weak  magnets  (where  required),  and 
with  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  battery  power.  These  quite 
striking  and  unexpected  results  were  obtained  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  adopting  in  every  case  where  single  circuits  had  previously 
been  used,  the  manifold  coil  of  fine  wire  which  Schweigger  had 
employed  to  increase  the  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer.  He 
remarks : 

**  Mr.  Sturgeon  of  Woolwich,  who  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
successful  in  these  improvements,  has  shown  that  a  strong  galvanic 
power  is  not  essentially  necessary  even  to  exhibit  the  experiments 
on  the  largest  scale.  -  -  -  Mr.  Sturgeon's  suite  of  apparatus, 
though  superior  to  any  other  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  however 
form  a  complete  set:  as  indeed  it  is  plain  that  his  principle  of 
strong  magnets  cannot  be  introduced  into  every  article  required, 
and  particularly  into  those  intended  to  exhibit  the  action  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  on  a  galvanic  current,  or  the  operation  of  two 
conjunctive  wires  on  each  other.  To  form  therefore  a  set  of  instru- 
ments on  a  large  scale  that  will  illustrate  all  tlie  facts  belonging  to 

*  Trans.  Soc.  Encouragement  Arts,  etc.  1825,  vol.  xllii.  pp.  8S-62.  His  battery  (of  a 
single  element)  consisted  "  of  two  fixed  hollow  concentric  cylinders  of  thin  copper, 
having  a  movable  cylinder  of  zinc  placed  between  them.  Its  SQperfldal  area  Is  only 
130  square  inches,  and  it  weighs  no  more  than  1  lb.  5ozb.*'  Mr.  Stubobon  was  de- 
servedly  awarded  the  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
etc.,  "for  his  improved  electro-magnetic  apparatus."  Described  also  In  Annalt  <^ 
jPhUoa.  Nov.  1826,  vol.  xli.  new  series,  pp.  357-961. 
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this  science,  with  the  least  expense  of  galvanism,  evidently  requires 
some  additional  modification  of  apparatus,  and  particularly  in  those 
cases  in  which  powerful  magnets  cannot  be  applied.  And  such  a 
modification  appears  to  me  to  be  obviously  pointed  out  in  the  con- 
struction of  Professor  Schweigger's  Gralvanic  Multiplier:  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  instrument  being  directly  applicable  to  all  the  experi- 
ments in  which  Mr.  Sturgeon's  improvement  fails  to  be  useful."  * 

The  coils  employed  in  the  various  articles  of  apparatus  thus 
improved,  comprised  iisually  about  twenty  turns  of  fine  copper  wire 
wound  with  silk  to  prevent  metallic  contact,  the  whole  being  closely 
bound  together.  To  exhibit  for  example  Ampere's  ingenious  and 
delicate  experiment  showing  the  directive  action  of  the  earth  as  a 
mi^et  on  a  galvanic  current  when  its  conductor  is^free  to  move, 
(usually  a  small  wire  frame  with  its  extremities  dipping  either  into 
mercury  cups,  or  into  mercury  channels,)  or  its  simpler  modifica- 
tion, the  "ring"  of  De  la  Rive,  (usually  an  inch  or  two  in  diam- 
eter and  made  to  float  freely  with  its  galvanic  element  in  its 
own  bath,)  the  effect  was  strikingly  enhanced  by  Henry's  method 
of  suspending  by  a  silk  thread  a  large  circular  coil  twenty  inches 
in  diameter,  of  many  wire  circuits  bound  together  witli  ribbon, — 
the  extremities  of  the  wire  protruding  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
hoop,  and  soldered  to  a  pair  of  small  galvanic  plates; — when  by 
simply  placing  a  tumbler  of  acidulated  water  beneath,  he  caused  the. 
hpop  at  once  to  assiune  (after  a  few  oscillations)  its  equatorial  posi- 
tion transverse  to  the  magnetic  meridian.  By  a  similar  arrangement 
of  two  circular  coils  of  different  diameters,  one  suspended  within  the 
other.  Ampere's  fine  discovery  of  the  mutual  action  of  two  electric 
currents  on  each  other,  was  as  strikingly  displayed.  Such  was  the 
character  of  demonstration  by  which  the  new  Professor  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  visible  to  his  classes  the  principles  of  electro-magnet- . 
ism:  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  simplicity,  distinctness,  and 
efficiency,  such  apparatus  for  the  lecture-room  was  far  superior  to 
any  of  the  kind  then  existing. 

Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  this  simple  exten- 
sion of  Schweigger's  multiple  coil  was  unimportant  and  unmeri- 
torious,  the  ready  answer  occurs,  that  talented  and  skillful  electri- 

*  Trans,  Albany  InatUuie,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  28. 
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clans,  laboring  to  attain  the  result,  had  for  six  years  failed  to  make 
such  an  extension.  Nor  was  the  result  by  any  means  antecedently 
assured  by  Schweigger's  success  with  the  galvanometer.  If  Stur- 
geon's improvement  of  economizing  the  battery  size  and  consump- 
tion, by  increasing  the  magnet  factor  (in  those  few  cases  where 
available),  was  well  deserving  of  reward,  surely  Henry's  improve- 
ment of  a  far  greater  economy,  by  increasing  the  circuit  factor 
(entirely  neglected  by  Sturgeon)  deserved  a  still  higher  applause. 

In  a  subsequent  communication  to  Silliman's  Journal,  Henry 
remarks  on  the  results  announced  in  October,  1827: — "Shortly 
after  the  publication  mentioned,  several  other  applications  of  the 
coil,  besides  those  described  in  that  paper,  were  made  in  order  to 
increase  the  size  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  and  to  diminish 
the  necessary  galvanic  power.  The  most  interesting  of  these  was 
its  application  to  a  development  of  magnetism  in  soft  iron,  much 
more  extensive  than  to  my  knowledge  had  been  previously  effected 
by  a  small  galvanic  element."  And  in  another  later  paper,  he 
repeated  to  the  same  effect:  "After  reading  an  account  of  the  gal- 
vanometer of  Schweigger,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  a  much 
nearer  approximation  to  the  theory  of  Ampere  could  be  attained 
by  insulating  the  conducting-wire  itself,  instead  of  the  rod  to  be 
magnetized;  and  by  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  iron  with  a 
series  of  coils  in  close  contact." 

The  electro-magnet  figured  and  described  by  Sturgeon  (in  his 
communication  of  November,  1825,)  consisted  of  a  small  bar  or 
stout  iron  wire  bent  into  a  n  or  horse-shoe  form,  having  a  copper 
wire  wound  loosely  around  it  in  eighteen  turns,  with  the  ends  of 
the  wire  dipping  into  mercury-cups  connected  with  the  respective 
poles  of  a  battery  having  130  square  inches  of  active  surface. 
This  was  probably  the  only  electro-magnet  then  in  existence. 

In  June  of  1828,  Henry  exhibited  before  the  Albany  Institute  a 
small-sized  electro-magnet  closely  wound  with  silk-covered  copper 
wire  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  By  thus  insulat- 
ing the  conducting  wire,  instead  of  the  magnetic  bar  or  core,  he 
was  enabled  to  employ  a  compact  coil  in  close  juxtaposition  from 
one  end  of  the  horse-shoe  to  the  other,  obtaining  thereby  a  much 
larger  number  of  circuits,  and  with  each  circuit  more  nearly  at 
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right  angles  with  the  magnetic  axis.  The  lifting  power  of  this 
magnet  is  not  stated,  though  it  must  obviously  have  been  much 
more  powerful  than  the  one  described  by  Sturgeon. 

In  March  of  1829,  Henry  exhibited  before  the  Institute  a  some- 
what larger  magnet  of  the  same  character.  "A  round  piece  of 
iron  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  bent  into  the 
usual  form  of  a  horsenshoe,  and  instead  of  loosely  coiling  around  it 
a  few  feet  of  wire,  as  is  usually  described,  it  was  tightly  wound 
with  35  feet  of  wire  covered  with  silk,  so  as  to  form  about  400 
turns;  a  pair  of  small  galvanic  plates  which  could  be  dipped  into  a 
tumbler  of  diluted  acid,  ,was  soldered  to  the  ends  of  the  wire,  and 
the  whole  mounted  on  a  stand.  With  these. small  plates  the  horse- 
shoe became  much  more  powerfully  magnetic  than  another  of  the 
same  size  and  wound  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  application  of  a  bat- 
tery composed  of  28  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  each  8  inches  square.'' 
In  this  case  the  coil  was  wound  upon  itself  in  successive  layers. 

To  Henry,  therefore,  belongs  the  exclusive  credit  of  having  first 
constructed  the  magnetic  "spool"  or  ** bobbin,"  that  form  of  coil 
since  universally  employed  for  every  application  of  electro-magnet- 
ism, of  induction,  or  of  magneto-electrics.  This  was  his  first  great 
contribution  to  the  science  and  to  the  art  of  galvanic  magnetization. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1829,  Henry  still  further  increased  the 
magnetic  power  derived-  from  a  single  galvanic  pair  of  small  size, 
by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  coil.  "It  consisted  in  using  several 
strands  of  wire  each  covered  with  silk,  instead  of  one."  Employ- 
ing a  horse-shoe  formed *from  a  cylindrical  bar  of  iron  half  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  about  10  inches  long,  wound  with  30  feet  of  toler- 
ably fine  copper  wire,  he  found  that  with  a  current  from  only  two 
and  a  half  square  inches  of  zinc,  the  magnet  held  14  pounds. 
Winding  upon  its  arms  a  second  wire  of  the  same  length  (30  feet) 
whose  ends  were  similarly  joined  to 'the  same  galvanic  pair,  he 
found  that  the  magnet  lifted  28  pounds.  "  With  a  pair  of  plates 
4  inches  by  6,  it  lifted  39  pounds,  or  more  than  fifty  times  its  own 
weight."*     On  these  results  he  remarks: 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  time  when  this  experimental  magnet 
VTBS  made,  the  strongest  If  not  the  only  electro-magnet  In  Europe  was  that  of 
Stubobon,  capable  of  supporting  9  pounds,  with  180  square  inches  of  zinc  surlbce 
in  the  battery. 
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"  These  experiments  conclusively  proved  that  a  great  development 
of  magnetism  could  be  effected  by  a  very  small  galvanic  element, 
and  also  that  the  power  of  the  coil  was  materially  in<a'eased  by  mul- 
tiplying the  number  of  wires,  without  increasing  the  length  of  each. 
The  multiplication  of  the  wires  increases  the  power  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  conducting  a  greater  quantity  of  galvanism,  and  secondly, 
by  giving  it  a  more  proper  direction ;  for  since  the  action  of  a  gal- 
vanic current  is  directly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  by  using  several  shorter  wires  we  can  wind  one  on  each  inch 
of  the  length  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetized,  so  that  the  magnetism  of 
each  inch  will  be  developed  by  a  separate  wire.  In  this  way  the 
action  of  each  particular  coil  becomes  directed  very  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bar,  and  consequently  the  effect  is  the  great- 
est possible.  This  principle  is  of  much  greater  importance  when 
large  bars  are  used.  The  advantage  of  a  greater  conducting  power 
from  using  several  wires  might  in  a  less  degree  be  obtained  by  sub- 
stituting for  them  one  large  wire  of  equal  sectional  area;  but  in  this 
case  the  obliquity  of  the  spiral  would  be  much  greater,  and  conse- 
quently the  magnetic  action  less."  * 

But  in  the  following  year,  1830,  Henry  pressed  forward  his 
researches  to  still  higher  results.  Assisted  by  his  friend  Dr.  Philip 
Ten-Eyck,  he  proceeded  to  test  the  power  of  electro-magnetic 
attraction  on  a  larger  scale.  '^A  bar  of  soft  iron  2  inches  square 
and  20  inches  long  was  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  9  inches 
high ;  (the  sharp  edges  of  the  bar  being  first  a  little  rounded  by  the 
hammer;)  it  weighed  21  pounds.  A  piecQ  of  iron  from  the  same 
bar,  weighing  7  pounds,  was  filed  perfectly  flat  on  one  surface  for 
an  armature  or  lifter.  The  extremities  of  the  legs  of  the  horse-shoe 
were  also  truly  ground  to  the  surface  of  the  armature.  Around  this 
horse-shoe  540  feet  of  copper  bell-wire  were  wound  in  nine  coils  of 
60  feet  each ;  these  coils  were  jiot  continued  around  the  whole  length 
of  the  bar,  but  each  strand  of  wire  (according  to  the  principle  before 
mentioned)  occupied  about  two  inches,  and  was  coiled  several  times 
backward  and  forward  over  itself.     The  several  ends  of  the  wires 


*Silllman'B  Am.  Journal  ^  Science,  Jan.  18S1,  vol.  xlx.p.  -102.  The  three  names— 
Araoo,  Sturgeon,  and  Hkkry«— may  weU  typify  the  InXfetncy,  the  youth,  and  the 
mature  manhood,  of  the  eleotro>magnet. 
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were  left  projecting^  and  all  nambered,  so  that  the  first  and  the  last 
end  of  each  strand  might  be  readily  distingaished.  In  this  manner 
we  formed  an  experimental  magnet  on  a  large  scale,  with  which 
several  combinations  of  wire  could  be  made  by  merely  uniting  the 
different  projecting  ends.  Thus  if  the  second  end  of  the  first  wire 
be  soldered  to  the  first  end  of  the  second  wire,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  series,  the  whole  will  form  a  continued  coil  of  one  long  wire. 
By  soldering  different  ends,  the  whole  may  be  formed  into  a  double 
coil  of  half  the  length,  or  into  a  triple  coil  of  one-third  the  length, 
&c.  The  horse-shoe  was  suspended  in  a  strong  rectangular  wooden 
frame  3  feet  9  inches  high  and  20  inches  wide.''. 

Two  of  the  wires  (one  from  each  extremity  of  the  legs)  when 
joined  together  by  soldering,  so  as  to  form  a  single  circuit  of  120 
feet,  with  its  extreme  ends  connected  with  the  battery,  produced  a 
lifting-power  of  60  pounds.  The  same  two  wires  being  separately 
connected  with  the  same  battery  (forming  a  double  circuit  of  60  feet 
each),  a  lifting-power  of  200  pounds  was  obtained,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  power  of  the  former  case  with  the  same  wire.  Four 
wires  (two  from  each  extremity  of  the  legs)  being  separately  con- 
nected with  the  battery  (forming  four  circuits)  gave  a  lifting-power 
of  600  pounds.  Six  wires  (three  from  each  1^)  united  in  three 
pairs  (forming  three  circuits  of  180  feet  each)  gave  a  lifting-power 
of  290  pounds.  The  same  six  wires  being  separately  connected  with 
the  battery  in  six  independent  circuits,  produced  a  lifting-power  of 
570  pounds,  or  very  nearly  double  that  of  the  same  wires  in  double 
lengths.  When  all  the  nine  wires  were  separately  attached  to  the 
battery  a  lifting-power  of  650  pounds  was  evoked.  In  all  these 
experiments  *'a  small  single  battery  was  used,  consisting  of  two  con- 
centric copper  cylinders,  with  zinc  between  them;  the  whole  amount 
of  zinc-surface  exposed  to  the  acid  from  both  sides  of  the  zinc  was 
two-fifths  of  a  square  foot;  the  battery  required  only  half  a  pint  of 
dilute  acid  for  its  submersion." 

"In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  a  very  small  galvanic  element 
on  this  large  quantity  of  iron,  a  pair  of  plates  exactly  one  inch  square 
was  attached  to  all  the  wires;  the  weight  lifted  was  85  pounds." 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  maximum  attractive  power  of  this 
magnet,  with  its  nine  independent  coils,  ^'a  small  battery  formed 
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with  a  plate  of  zinc  12  inches  long  and  6  wide,  and  surrounded  by 
copper,  was  substituted  for  the  galvanic  element  used  in  the  former 
experiments;  the  weight  lifted  in  this  case  was  750  pounds.''*  In 
illustration  of  the  feeble  power  of  the  magnetic  poles  when  exerted 
separately,  it  was  found  that  with  precisely  the  same  arrangements 
giving  a  holding  power  of  750  pounds  to  the  double  contact  arma- 
ture, either  pole  alone  was  capable  of  sustaining  only  5  or  6 
pounds;  '^and  in  this  case  we  never  succeeded  in  making  it  lift  the 
armature — weighing  7  pounds.  We  have  never  seen  the  circum- 
stance noticed  of  so  great  a  difference  between  a  single  pole  and 
both." 

Henrjfa  ^^ Quantity"  Magnet  compared  wUh  MolPs. — About  the 
same  time  that  Henry  was  developing  this  wonderful  power  in  the 
electro-magnet,  Dr..Grerard  Moll,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  was  engaged  in  a  similar  research. 
In  a  paper  published  in  the  latter  part  of  1830,  he  states  that  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  electro-magnet  of  Sturgeon  in  1828, 
during  a  visit  to  London.f  ^'This  apparatus  I  saw  in  1828  at  Mr. 
Watkins's,  curator  of  philosophical  apparatus  to  the  London 
University;  and  the  horse-ehoe  with  which  he  performed  the  experi- 
ment, became  capable  all  at  once  of  supporting  about  nine  pounds.^ 
I  immediately  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  larger  galvanic 
apparatus  on  a  bent  iron  cylindrical  wire,  and  I  obtained  results 
which  appear  astonishing,  and  are — as  far  as  the  intensity  of  mag- 
netic force  is  concerned,  altogether  new.  I  have  anxiously  looked 
since  that  time  into  different  scientific  continental  and  English  jour- 
nals, without  finding  any  further  attempt  to  extend  and  improve 
Mr.  Sturgeon's  original  experiment."  MolPs  first  magnet,  a 
horse-shoe  formed  of  a  round  bar  of  iron  about  one  inch  thick,  was 
about  eight  and  one-half  inches  in  height,  and  had  a  wrapped  cop- 
per wire  of  about  on6-eighth  inch  diameter  coiled  eighty-three 
times  around  it.     The  weight  of  the  horse-shoe  and  wire  was  about 

*SilIlmaii'B  Am,  Journal  qf  Science,  Jan.  1831,  vol.  xlx.  pp.  401, 406. 

fBibliothique  UniverneUe  det  Scieneet,  etc.  Sept.  1890,  vol.  xlv.  pp.  19-36.  Also  Sdifk' 
burgh  Journal  qf  Science,  Oct.  1830. 

t[At  the  date  referred  to,  Henry  had  already  exhibited  before  the  Albany  InstI- 
tnte,  a  much  more  powerftil  magnet.] 
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five  pounds;  of  the  armature^  about  one  and  one-fourth  pound ;  and 
with  a  single  galvanic  pair  whose  acting  zinc  surface  was  about 
eleven  square  feet,  the  electro-magnet  supported  about  50  pounds. 
With  cautious  additions,  the  load  could  be  increas^  to  75  pounds. 
An  additional  galvanic  pair  of  about  six  square  feet  was  applied 
without  increasing  the  power  of  the  magnet.  Another  horse-shoe 
about  twelve  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  formed  of  a  rod  two 
and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter,  was  prepared  by  Professor  Moll, 
with  a  brass  wire,  on<e-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  wound  around 
it  in  forty-four  coils;  the  weight  of  the  whole  being  about  twenty- 
six  pounds.  With  the  galvanic  element  of  eleven  square  feet, 
this  magnet  lifted  135  pounds.  The  largest  load  this  magnet  was 
afterward  made  to  support  was  154  pounds.  * 

•  As  soon  as  the  account  of  Moll's  magnet  reached  this  country, 
(late  in  October,  or  early  in  November,)  Henry — who  had  obtained 
and  had  publicly  exhibited  nearly  two  years  previously,  considera- 
bly higher  results,  and  who  realized  that  there  was  at  least  one  very 
important  difference  of  construction  between  his  own  magnet  and 
that  of  the  Dutch  savant,  felt  it  a  duty  at  once  to  publish  the  details 
of  his  own  researches,  in  a  more  public  form.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  1830,  to  write  out  a 
description  of  his  former  experiments  and  results,  which  he  for- 
warded to  Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science,  (then  published 
only  quarterly,)  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  forthcoming  number  of 
•  that  journal,  for  January,  1831 ;  causing  a  copy  of  Professor 
Moll's  paper,  taken  from  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science 
for  October  1830,  to  be  inserted  in  the  same  number.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  own  article  he  remarks:  "The  only  effect  Professor 
Moll's  paper  has  had  over  these  investigations,  has  been  to  hasten 
their  publication:  the  principle  on  which  they  were  instituted  was 
known  to  us  nearly  two  years  since,  and  at  that  time  exhibited  to 
the  Albany  Institute." 
Comparing  now  Moll's  results  with  Henry's, — we  find  that 

Henry's  magnet  of  November  or  December,  1829,  (a  half-inch  bar 

. i 

*  Brew8ter*8  JBkiinburgh  Jour.  Sel,  Oct  1830,  vol.  ill.  n.  s.  pp.  200-214.  An  aoooimt  of 
MoiiL's  magnet  is  also  given  in  the  Annales  de  CMarnie  et  de  Fhytique,  1882,  vol.  i* 
pp.  824-328. 
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of  iron  covered  with  several  strands  of  wire,)  excited  by  a  galvanic 
pair  of  one-sixth  of  a  square  foot  of  zinc  surface,  sustained  39 
pounds,  or  more  than  fifty  times  its  own  weight;  while  Moll's  mag- 
net of  about  double  the  dimensions,  employing  eleven  square  feet 
of  battery,  lifted  only  75  pounds,  or  fifteen  times  its  own  weight 
That  is,  Henry's  magnet  while  about  only  one-seventh  of  the  weight 
of  Moll's  (without  their  wrappings)  supported  more  than  half  the 
load  of  the  latter.  Or  comparing  their  larger  magnets, — while 
Moll's  twelve  and  a  half  inch  magnet  (of  two  and  a  quarter  inch 
iron)  lifted  as  its  greatest  effort  154  pounds,  (a  result  with  which 
the  author  justly  felt  elated,)  Henry's  nine  and  a  half  inch  magnet 
(of  about  the  same  sized  iron)  lifted  750  pounds;  or  about  five 
times  its  maximum  load.  But  the  most  surprising  contrast  between 
the  two  series  of  experimentSj  resulting  from  their  different  systenHs, 
was  the  enormous  difference  of  battery-power  respectively  applied; 
—  Moll  pushing  his  up  to  seventeen  square  feet, — Henry  reduc- 
ing his  in  the  first  case  to  one-sixth  of  a  square  foot,  and  in  the 
latter  case  obtaining  his  five-fold  duty  with  one-eleventh  of  the 
quantity  of  galvanic  current.  The  philosopher  of  Utrecht,  though 
he  evidently  realized  with  him  of  Albany,  the  importance  of  dose- 
winding,  employed  but  a  single  layer  of  coil.  The  latter,  by  means 
of  well-consid.ered  trials  had  ascertained  the  great  increase  of  mag- 
netic force  resulting  from  a  considerable  number  of  coils.  On  the 
theoretical  grounds  assigned  by  Henry  therefore,  Moll's  single 
conducting  wire  of  one-eighth  inch  diameter,  while  dectricaSy  * 
equivalent  to  some  half  a  dozen  of  Henry's  conducting  wires  (of 
the  same  length  and  collective  weight)  would  be  magnetically  inferior 
thereto — for  equal  iron  cores. 

Notwithstanding  that  Henry's  successes  were  thus  both  earlier 
and  more  brilliant  than  those  of  Moll,  the  two  names  are  usually 
associated  together  by  European  writers  in  treating  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  magnet.* 

*  Faraday  in  subsequently  investigating  the  conditions  of  galvanic  Induction, 
rePsTTed  with  approbation  to  the  magnets  of  Moli«  and  Henry  as  best  calculated 
to  produce  the  effects  sought.  In  constructing  his  duplex  helices  for  observing 
the  direction  of  the  induced  current,  he  however  adopted  Henry's  method  by 
winding  twelve  colls  of  copper  wire  each  twenty-seven  feet  long— one  upon  the 
other.  (PhU,  Traru,  Roy.  8oc.  Nov.  24, 1831,  vol.  Cxxii.  (for  1882,)  pp.  126,  and  138.  Ex- 
perimental ReMearcheSt  etc.  vol.  i.  art.  6,  p.  2;  and  art.  5Z,  p.  15.) 
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Henrjfs  "IrUensUy'^  Magnet, — But  Henry's  remarkable  paper 
of  January,  1831,  contains  still  another  original  contribution  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  electro-magnetics,  no  less  important  than  his 
invention  of  the  magnetic  spool.  While  Moll  had  endeavored  to 
induce  strong  magnetism  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  "quantity"  bat- 
tery, Henry  had  labored  to  derive  from  a  minimum  galvanic  power 
its  maximum  magnetizing  effect:  and  in  his  varied  experiments  on 
these  two  factors,  he  discovered  very  curious  and  unsuspected  rela- 
tions between  them.  A  great  majority  of  investigators — after 
having  definitely  ascertained  the  striking  fact  of  the  great  inferi- 
ority in  magnetizing  power,  of  a  single  long  continuous  coil,  to  a 
proportionally  shortened  circuit  of  multiple  coils, — would  naturally 
have  been  led  to  abandon  all  further  investigation  of  the  feebler 
system.  Henry  however  recognized  in  this  a  field  of  instructive 
inquiry :  and  for  the  first  time  showed  that  the  coil  of  short  and 
numerous  circuits,  least  affected  by  a  battery  of  many  pairs,  was 
on  the  contrary  most  responsive  to  a  single  galvanic  element;  while 
the  single  extended  coil,  least  influenced  by  a  single  pair,  was  most 
excited  by  a  battery  of  numerous  elements. 

The  illustrious  Laplace  had  suggested  to  Ampere  in  1820, — 
immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  the  galvanometer,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  test  the  deflection  of  the  needle  .through  a  long  cir- 
cuit of  conjunctive  wire.  The  latter  having  made  the  experiment 
"through  a  very  long  conducting  wire,"  (the  length  of  which  is 
not  stated,)  and  having  found  the  result  "  completely  successful," 
had  remarked  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  "Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences," October  2nd,  1820,  that  by  sending  the  galvanic  current 
through  long  wires  connecting  two  distant  stations,  the  deflections 
of  inclosed  magnetic  needles  would  constitute  very  simple  and  effi- 
cient signals  for  an  instantaneous  telegraph.  * 

Peter  Barlow  the  eminent  English  mathematician  and  magnetician 
taking  up  the  suggestion,  had  endeavored  more  fully  to  test  its  prac^ 
ticability.  He  has  thus  stated  the  result:  "In  a  very  early  stage  of 
electro-magnetic  experiments  it  had  been  suggested  that  an  instan- 
taneous tel^raph  might  be  established  by  means  of  conducting  wires 
and  compasses.     The  details  of  this  contrivance  are  so  obvious,  and 

^Annaleg  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique^  1820,  vol.  zv.  pp.  72, 73. 
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the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  so  well  onderstood,  that  there 
was  only  one  question  which  ooold  render  the  result  doubtful ;  and 
this  was^ — is  there  any  diminution  of  eflect  by  l^igthening  the  con- 
ducting wire  ?  It  had  been  said  that  the  electric  fluid  from  a  common 
[tin-foil]  electrical  battery  had  been  transmitted  through  a  wire 
four  miles  in  length  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  eflect^  and 
to  every  appearance  instantaneously;*  and  if  this  should  be  found 
to  be  the  case  with  the  galvanic  circuit,  then  no  question  could  be 
entertained  of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  the  suggestion  above 
adverted  to.  I  was  therefore  induced  to  make  the  trial ;  but  I  found 
such  a  sensible  diminution  with  only  200  feet  of  wire,  as  at  once  to 
convince  me  of  the  impracticability  of  the  scheme.  It  led  me  how- 
ever to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this  diminution,  and  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  govemed."t 

Henry  in  his  researches  just  referred  to,  (assisted  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Ten-Eyck,)  employed  a  small  electro- magnet  of  one-quarter 
inch  iron  "wound  with  about  8  feet  of  copper  wire."  Excited 
with  a  single  pair  "composed  of  a  piece  of  zinc  plate  4  inches  by 
7,  surrounded  with  copper/'  (about  66  square  inches  of  zinc  sur- 
face,) the  magnet  sustained  four  pounds  and  a  half.  With  about 
500  feet  of  insulated  copper  wire  (0.046  of  an  inch  in  diameter) 
interposed  between  the  battery  and  the  magnet,  its  lifting  power 
was  reduced  to  two  ounces; — or  about  36  times.  With  double 
this  length  of  wire,  or  a  little  over  1000  feet,  interposed,  the  lifting 
power  of  the  magnet  was  only  half  an  ounce :  (hus  fully  confirm- 
ing the  results  obtained  by  Barlow  with  the  galvanometer.    With 

*{.Ralva  In  1708,  had  sucoessAilly  worked  an  electric  telegraph  fh>m  Madrid  to 
Aranjuoz,—adl8tancoof26 miles.  (TurnbuWH Eleciro-Mtiffnetie  Telegraph, 2nd, ed,  1S53, 
pp.  21, 22.)  Frlctlonal  or  mechanical  electricity  does  not  observe  Ohm's  law  of  resist- 
ance. The  only  drawback  to  Its  application,  is  the  greatly  Increased  difficalty  of 
Insulation.] 

t"On  the  Laws  of  Electro>magnetlo  Action."  Edinburgh  PhiloaophiealJoumal, 
Jair.  I82r>,  vol.  xU.  pp.  10&-113.  In  explanation  and  Justification  of  this  dlscourai^nff 
Judgment  ttom  so  high  an  authority  In  magnetics,  It  must  be  remembered  that  both 
In  the  galvanometer  and  In  the  electro-magnet,  the  coll  best  calculated  to  produce 
large  eflTccts,  was  that  of  least  resistance;  which  unfortunately  was  not  that  best 
adapted  to  a  long  circuit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  efficient  magnet  or  galva- 
nometer was  not  found  to  be  Improved  In  result  by  Increasing  the  number  of  gal- 
vanic elements.  Barlow  in  his  Inquiry  as  to  the  **law  of  diminution*'  was  led 
(erroneously)  to  regard  the  resistance  of  the  conducting  wire  as  increasing  in  the 
ratio  of  the  tquare  root  of  Its  length,    (pp.  110,  ill.) 
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a  small  galvanic  pair  2  inches  square,  acting  through  the  same 
length  of  wire  (over  1000  feet,)  "the  magnetism  was  scarcely  ob- 
servable in  the  horse-shoe."  Employing  next  a  trough  battery  of 
26  pairs,  havincr  the  same  zinc  surface  as  previously,  the  ma£:net  in 
diiT^nnection.  (which  before  had  supported  four  andThalf 
pounds,)  now  lifted  but  seven  ounces; — not  quite  half  a  pound. 
But  with  the  1060  feet  of  copper  wire  (a  little  more  than  one-fifbh 
of  a  mile)  suspended  several  times  across  the  large  room  of  the 
Academy,  and  placed  in  the  galvanic  circuit,  the  same  magnet  sus- 
tained eight  ounces:  that  is  to  say,  the  current  from  the  galvanic 
trough  produced  greater  mimetic  effect  after  traversing  this  length 
of  wire,  than  it  did  without  it. 

"From  this  experiment  it  appears  that  the  current  from  a  gal- 
vanic trough  is  capable  of  producing  greater  magnetic  effect  on 
soft  iron  after  traversing  more  than  one-fifth  of  a  mile  of  inter- 
vening wire  than  when  it  passes  only  through  the  wire  surrounding 
the  magnet.  It  is  posBible  that  the  different  states  of  the  trough 
with  respect  to  dryness  may  have  exerted  some  influence  on  this 
remarkable  result;  but  that  the  effect  of  a  current  from  a  trough  if 
not  increased  is  but  slightly  diminished  in  passing  through  a  long 
wire  is  certain."  And  after  speculating  on  this  new  and  at  the 
time  somewhat  paradoxical  result,  suggesting  that  "a  current  from 
a  trough  possesses  more  ^projectile'  force  (to  use  Professor  Hare's 
expression,)  and  approximates  somewhat  in  ^intensity'  to  the  eleo* 
tricity  from  the  common  machine,"  Henry  concludes:  "But  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  the  magnetic  action  of  a  current  from 
a  trough  is  at  least  not  sensibly  diminished  by  passing  through  a  long 
wire,  is  directiy  applicable  to  Mr.  Barlow's  project  of  forming  an 
electro-magnetic  telegraph  ;"*"  and  it  is  also  of  material  consequence 
in  the  construction  of  tiie  galvanic  coil.  From  these  experiments 
it  is  evident  that  in  forming  the  coil  we  may  either  use  one  very 
long  wire,  or  several  shorter  ones,  as  the  circumstances  may  require: 
in  the  first  case,  our  galvanic  combination  must  consist  of  a  num- 

*[ Really  AicpfcBB's  project,  not  Bari«ow's.  In  a  subsequent  paper. Hevbt  cor- 
rected this  allusion  by  saying,  "I  called  it  'Barlow's  project/  when  I  ought  to 
have  stated  that  Mr.  Barlow's  Investigation  merely  tended  to  disprove  the  possi- 
bility of  a  telegraph."] 

15 
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ber  of  plates  so  as  to  give  ^projectile'  force;  in  the  second,  it  must 
be  formed  of  a  single  pair."  * 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
The  magnetic  "spool"  of  fine  wire, x)f  a  length --^ tens  and  even 
hundreds  of  times  that  ever  before  employed  for  this  purpose, — 
was  in  itself  a  gift  to  science,  which  really  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  electro-magnetism.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
almost  every  advancement  which  has  been  made  in  this  fruitful 
branch  of  physics  since  the  time  of  Sturgeon's  happy  improve- 
ment, from  the  earliest  researches  of  Faraday  downward,  has 
been  directly  indebted  to  Henry's  magnets.  By  means  of  the 
Henry  *' spool"  the  magnet  almost  at  a  bound  was  developed  from 
a  feeble  childhood  to  a  vigorous  manhood.  And  so  rapidly  and 
generally  was  the  new  form  introduced  abroad  among  experimen- 
ters, few  of  whom  had  ever  seen  the  papers  of  Henry,  that  proba- 
bly very  few  indeed  have  been  aware  to  whom  they  were  really 
indebted  for  this  familiar  and  powerful  instrumentality.  But  the 
historic  fact  remains,  that  prior  to  Henry's  experiments  in  1829, 
no  one  on  either  hemisphere  had  ever  thought  of  winding  the  limbs 
of  an  electro-magnet  on  the  principle  of  the  "bobbin,"  and  not  till 
after  the  publication  of  Henry's  method  in  January  of  1831,  was 
it  ever  employed  by  any  European  physicist  f 

But  in  addition  to  tliis  large  gift  to  science,  Henry  (as  we  have 
seen)  has  the  pre-eminent  claim  to  popular  gratitude  of  having 
first  practically  worked  out  the  differing  functions  of  two  entirely 
different  kinds  of  electro-magnet:  the  one  surrounded  with  numer- 
ous coils  of  no  great  length,  designated  by  him  the  "quantity" 
magnet,  the  other  surrounded  with  a  continuous  coil  of  very  great 
length,  designated  by  him  the  "intensity"  magnet^     The  latter 

*Sllllman*fi  Am,  Jour,  Sci,  Jan.  1831,  vol.  xix.  pp.  403, 404. 

t Henry's  "spool"  magnet  appears  to  have  been  Introduced  Into  Prance  by 
PouiiiLST  In  1832.  J^ouveau  Bulletin  de«  Sciences:  publl6  par  la  8oci6td  PhUoma> 
tlqne  de  Paris.  Stance  of  23d  June,  1832,  p.  127.  In  Poulllet's  BUmtnU  de  Phit- 
sique  Exp^rimenloUe,  third  edition,  published  in  1887,  (vol.  i.  p.  672,)  the  date  of  this 
magnet  is  Inadvertently  given  as  1831 ;  an  inaccuracy  which  though  unimportant, 
is  perpetuated  in  every  subsequent  edition  of  that  popular  text-book.  In  the 
second  edition,  published  in  1832,  no  allusion  to  the  magnet  occurs. 

V'ln  describing  the  results  of  my  experiments  the  terms  'intensity*  and 
'quantity*  magnets  were  introduced  to  avoid  circumlocution,  and  were  intended 
to  be  used  merely  in  a  technical  sense.    By  the  intensity  magnet  I  designated  a 
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and  feebler  system  (requiring  for  its  action  a  battery  of  numerous 
elements,)  was  shown,  to  have  the  singular  capability  (never  before 
suspected  nor  imagined)  of  subtile  excitation  from  a  distant  source. 
Here  for  the  first  time  is  experimentally  established  the  important 
principle  that  there  must  be  a  proportion  between  the  aggr^ate 
internal  resistance  of  the  battery  and  the  whole  external  resistance 
of  the  conjunctive  wire  or  conducting  circuit;  with  the  very  impor- 
tant practical  consequence,  that  by  combining  with  an  ^'intensity'' 
magnet  of  a  single  extended  fine  coil  an  ^'intensity"  battery  of 
many  small  pairs,  its  electro-motive  force  enables  a  very  long  con- 
ductor to  be  employed  without  sensible  diminution  of  the  effect.* 
This  was  a  very  important  though  unconscious  experimental  con- 
firmation of  the  mathematical  theory  of  Ohm,  embodied  in  his 
formula  expressing  tlie  relation  between  electric  flow  and  electric 
resistance,  which  though  propounded  two  or  three  years  previously, 
fiuled  for  a  long  time  to  attract  any  attention  from  the  scientific 
world,  t 

Never  should  it  be  forgotten  that  he  who  ^t  exalted  the  ''quan- 
tity" magnet  of  Sturgeon  from  a  power  of  twenty  pounds  to  a 
power  of  twenty  hundred  pounds,  was  the  absolute  creatob  of  the 
''intensity''  magnet;  and  that  the  principles  involved  in  this  crea- 
tion, constitute  the  indispensable  basis  of  every  form  of  the  electro- 
piece  of  soft  iron  bo  surroanded  with  wire  that  its  magnetic  power*  could  be 
called  into  operation  by  an  'Intensity'  battery;  and  hy  a  quantity  magnet,  a  piece 
of  iron  so  surrounded  by  a  number  of  separate  coils  that  its  magnetism  could  be 
Itilly  developed  by  a  *  quantity'  battery."  {amUKaonian  Report  for  18S7,  p.  108.) 
These  terms  though  somewhat  antiquated  and  generally  discarded  by  recent 
writers,  are  still  very  convenient  designations  of  the  two  classes  of  action,  both 
in  the  battery  and  In  the  magnet.   Bee  "  Supplement,"  Nors  B. 

*  Beyond  a  certain  maximum  length  there  is  of  course,  a  decrease  of  power  for 
«ach  particular  coll  of  the  "intensity"  magnet,  proportioned  to  the  increased 
resistance  of  a  long  conductor;  but  the  magnetising  effect  has  not  been  found  to 
be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  its  length.  In  a  very  long  wire,  the  magnetizing 
influence  (with  a  suitable  '*  intensity  "  battery)  appears  to  be  inversely  proportioned 
to  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  conductor. 

t 

tQEOBO  SiKON  Ohk,  professor  in  physics  at  Munich,  published  at  Berlin,  in 
1827,  his  '*  Galvanische  Kette,  mathematlsch  bearbeitet:"  and  in  the  following 
year,  he  published  a  supplementary  paper  entitled  '*  Nachtrfige  cu  seiner  matho- 
matischen  Bearbeitung  der  galvanischen  Kette;"  in  Kastner's  Archiv /Ur  geaammte 
Naturlehrei  (8vo.  Nflrnberg:)  1828,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  475-493.  Fourteen  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  former  memoir,  this  elaborate  discussion  was  for  the  first  time 
translated  into  English,  by  Mr.  William  Francis.  ("The  Galvanic  Circuit  inves- 
tigated mathematically."  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs,  etc  London,  1841,  vol.  IL 
pp.  401-«)6.) 
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magnetic  tel^raph  since  invented.  They  settled  satisfactorily  (in 
Barlow's  phrase)  the  ''only  question  which  could  render  the  result 
doubtful;"  and  though  derived  from  the  magnet,  were  obviously 
as  applicable  to  the  galvanometer  needle.*  Professor  Moll,  the 
foremost  of  Europeans  in  the  electro-magnetic  chase,  and  dose 
upon  the  heels  of  Henry  in  one  portion  of  his  researches,  pro- 
duced a  powerful  "quantity"  magnet,  but  one  hopelessly  and  radi- 
cally incapacitated  from  any  such  application. 

It  is  idle  to  say  in  disparagement  of  these  successes,  that  in  the 
competitive  race  of  numerous  distinguished  investigators  in  the  fields 
diligently  searching  into  the  conditions  of  the  new-found  agency^ 
the  same  results  would  sooner  or  later  have  been  reached  by  others* 
For  of  what  discovery  or  invention  may  not  the  same  be  said? 
Only  those  who  have  sought  in  the  twilight  of  uncertainty,  can 
appreciate  the  vast  economy  of  effort  by  prompt  directions  to  the 
path  from  one  who  has  gained  an  advance.  Not  for  what  might  be^ 
but  for  the  actual  bestowal,  does  he  who  first  grasps  a  valuable  truth 
merit  the  return  of  at  least  a  grateful  recognition. 

If  these  results  apparently  so  simple  when  announced  by  Henry, 
have  never  been  justly  appreciated  either  at  home  or  abroad,  no 
such  complaint  ever  escaped  their  author.  No  such  thought  seems 
ever  to  have  occurred  to  his  artless  nature.  For  him  the  one  suffi- 
cient incentive  and  recompense  was  the  advancement  of  himself  and 
others  in  the  knowledge  of  nature's  laws.  With  the  telegraph  con- 
sciously within  his  grasp,  he  was  well  content  to  leave  to  others  the 
glory  and  the  emoluments  of  its  realization. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1831,  Henry  had  suspended  around 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms  .in  the  Albany  Academy,  a  mile 
of  copper  belUwire  interposed  in  a  circuit  between  a  small  Cruick- 
shanks  battery  and  an  ^^intensity "  magnet  of  continuous  fine  coil.  A 
narrow  steel  rod  (a  permanent  magnet)  pivoted  to  swing  horizontally 
like  the  compass  needle,  was  arranged  so  that  one  end  remained  in 

**'For  circnits  of  small  resistance,  galvanometers  of  small  resistance  most  be 
used.  For  circuits  of  large  resistance,  galvanometers  of  large  resistance  must  also 
be  used;  not  that  their  resistance  is  any  advantage,  but  because  we  cannot  have  a 
galvanometer  adapted  to  indicate  very  small  currents  without  having  a  very  large 
number  of  turns  in  the  coll,  and  this  involves  necessarily  a  large  resistanoe." 
Professor  F.  Jenkin,  BUehicUy  and  MagneiUm,  12ma  London,  and  New  York,  ISTS, 
chAp.  iv.  sect.  8,  p.  8B. 
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contact  'sntii  a  1^  of  the  soft  iron  oore^  while  near  the  opposite  end 
of  the  compass  rod^  a  small  stationary  office-bell  was  placed.  At 
each  excitation  of  the  electro-magnet,  the  compass  rod  or  needle  was 
repelled  from  one  leg  (by  its  similar  magnetism)  and  attracted  by 
the  other  leg,  so  that  its  free  end  tapped  the  bell.  On  a  reversal  of 
the  current,  the  compass  rod  moved  back  to  the  opposite  leg  of  the 
electro-magnet.  This  simple  device  the  Professor  was  accustomed 
to  exhibit  to  his  classes,  during  the  years  1831  and  1832,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  facility  of  transmitting  signals  to  a  distance  by  the 
swifb  action  of  electro-magnetism.* 

Henry  regarded  his  '^ quantity''  magnet  as  being  8(dentificaUy 
more  importont  than  his  "mtensHy"  magnet;  and  his  suooess  in 
<x>nstructing  such,  of  almost  incredible  power,  caused  numerous 
requisitions  on  his  skill.  In  April,  1831,  Professor  Silliman  pub- 
lished in  his  Journal  "An  Account  of  a  large  Electro-Magnet  made 
for  the  Laboratory  of  Yale  College,"  under  his  charge.  The  iron 
horseshoe  about  one  foot  high  was  made  from  a  three-inch  octagonal 
bar  30  inches  long ;  and  was  wrapped  with  26  strands  of  copper 
wire  each  about  28  feet  long.  When  duly  excited  by  a  single 
galvanic  element  consisting  of  concentric  cylinders  of  copper  and 
zinc,  presenting  about  five  square  feet  of  active  surface,  the  magnet 
lifted  2,300  pounds,  more  than  a  ton  weight.  For  reversing  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet,  a  duplicate  battery  was  oppositely  connected 
with  extensions  of  the  ends  of  the  coils,  so  that  either  battery  could 
be  alternately  dipped.  With  a  load  of  66  pounds  suspended  from 
the  armature,  the  poles  of  the  magnet  could  be  so  rapidly  reversed, 
that  the  weight  would  not  fall  during  the  interval  of  inversion. 
Professor  Silliman  remarks  of  the  maker:  ^'He  has  the  honor  of 
having  constructed  by  far  the  most  powerful  magnets  that  have  ever 
been  known ;  and  his  last,  weighing  (armature  and  all)  but  82^ 
pounds,  sustains  over  a  ton; — which  is  eight  times  more  powerful 
than  any  magnet  hitherto  known  in  Europc'^f     And  Sturgeon 

*  For  an  account  of  Hxnby*s  relation  to  the  eleotro-magneUc  Telegraph,  see  "  Sup- 
plement," NOTB  C. 

tSiUiman'B  Am.  Jour,  Sci,  April,  1831,  vol.  xz.  p.  201.  Helatioely,  some  of  Hknbt'8 
smaller  magnets  were  many  times  more  powerful  than  this.  A  miniature  one  made 
1>7  Dr.  Ten-Eyck  under  his  direction,  sustained  200  times  its  own  weight ;  and  one 
still  smaller,  sustained  more  than  400  times  its  own  weight!  (SUl.  Am,  Jour,  SeL 
Tol.  xlx.  p.  407.) 
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(the  true  foster-father  of  the  magnet)  thus  heralds  the  Yale  Collie 
triumph :  "By  dividing  about  800  feet  of  conducting  wire  into  26 
strands  and  forming  it  into  as  many  separate  coils  around  a  bar  of 
soft  iron  about  60  pounds  in  weight  and  properly  bent  into  a  horse- 
shoe form.  Professor  Henry  has  been  enabled  to  produce  a 
magnetic  force  which  completely  eclipses  every  other  in  the  whole 
annals  of  magnetism;  and  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  since  the 
miraculous  suspension  of  the  celebrated  oriental  impostor  in  his  iron 
coffin."  * 

The  first  Eledro-magndic  Engine. — ^Among  his  ingenious  applica* 
tions  of  the  new  power,  Henry's  invention  of  the  Electro-magnetic 
Engine  should  here  be  noticed.  In  a  letter  to  his.  friend  Professor 
Silliman,  he  says:  "I  have  lately  succeeded  in  producing  motion 
in  a  little  machine,  by  a  power  which  I  believe  has  never  before 
been  applied  in,  mechanics,  —  by  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion.'* 
The  device  consisted  of  a  horizontal  soft  iron  bar,  about  seven 
inches  long,  pivoted  at  its  middle  to  oscillate  vertically,  and  closely 
wrapped  with  three  strands  of  insulated  copper  wire,  whose  ends 
were  made  by  suitable  extensions  to  project  and  bend  downward  at 
either  end  of  the  beam  in  reversed  pairs,  so  as  conveniently  to  dip 
into  mercury  thimbles  in  connection  with  the  plates  of  the  battery. 
Two  upright  permanent  magnets  having  the  same  polarity,  were 
secured  immediately  under  the  two  ends  of  the  oscillating  bar, 
but  separated  from  them  by  about  an  inch.  So  soon  as  the  circuit 
was  completed  by  the  depression  of  one  end  of  the  oscillating  electro- 
magnetic bar,  a  repulsion  at  this  end  co-operating  with  an  attraction 
at  the  opposite  end,  caused  immediately  a  contrary  dip  of  the  bar, 
which  by  reversing  the  polarity  of  this  magnetic  beam,  thus  pro- 
duced a  constant  reciprocating  action  and  movement.  The  engine 
beam  oscillated  at  the  rate  of  75  vibrations  per  minute  for  more 
than  an  hour,  or  as  long  as  the  battery  current  was  maintained.f 
This  simple  but  original  device  comprised  the  first  automatic  pole- 

* PhUowph, Magazine;  and  AnnaU, March,  1832,  vol's!. p.  199.  HsioiT^s  '^quantity ** 
magnet  was  at  once  adopted  by  Faraday  in  his  researches,  as  well  as  by  the  conti- 
nental electricians;  and  his  device  of  multiple  colls  is  still  recognized  as  the  system 
best  adapted  for  powerful  magnetization.   See  "  Supplement."  Kotx  D. 

fSilllman^s  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  July,  1831,  vol.  xx.  pp.  840-348. 
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changer  or  oommutator  ever  applied  to  the  galvanic  battery, — an 
essential  element  not  merely  in  every  variety  of  the  electro-magnetic 
machine,  but  in  every  variety  of  magneto-electric  apparatus,  and  in 
every  variety  of  the  highly  useful  induction  apparatus. 

In  an  interesting  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Electro-magnetic  Engines  for  propelling  machinery ;"  by  the 
distinguished  philosopher  James  P.  Joule,  he  remarks:  "Mr. 
SturgecMi's  discovery  of  magnetizing  bars  of  soft  iron  to  a  con- 
siderable power,  and  rapidly  changing  their  polarity  by  miniature 
voltaic  batteries,  and  the  subsequent  improved  plan  by  Professor 
Henry  of  raising  the  magnetic  action  of  soft  iron, — developed 
new  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  force  which  appeared  easily  and 
extensively  available  as  a  mechanical  agent;  and  it  is  to  the  ingen- 
ious American  philosopher  above  named,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  form  of  a  working  model  of  an  engine  upon  the  principle 
of  reciprocating  polarity  of  soft  iron  by  electro-dynamic  agency."  * 

In  Henry's  deliberate  contemplation  of  his  own  achievement, 
his  remarkable  sagacity  and  sobriety  of  judgment  were  conspicu- 
ously displayed.  Unperturbed  by  the  enthusiasm  so  natural  to  the 
successful  inventor,  he  carefully  scanned  the  capabilities  of  this  new 
dynamic  agent.  Considering  the  source  of  the  power^  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  de-oxidation  of  metal  necessary  for  the 
battery,  would  require  the  expenditure  of  at  least  as  much  power 
as  its  combustion  in  the  battery  could  refund ;  and  that  the  coal 
consumed  in  such  de-oxidation  could  be  much  more  economically 
employed  directly  in  the  work  to  be  doncf  As  the  battery  con- 
sumption moreover  was  found  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
magnetic  power  produced,  he  was  at  once  convinced  that  it  could 

•  Btargeon'8  Annals  of  ElecMcUy^  etc.  March,  1839,  vol.  111.  p.  4S0.  Stxtbgbon 
himself  the  first  to  devise  a  rotary  electro-magnetic  engine,  deserves  honorable 
mention  for  correcting  the  statement  of  an  American  writer,  and  declining  his 
mistaken  award  by  frankly  recognizing  Hbnby*s  right  to  priority.  (Annals  qf 
ElectricUy,  April,  1839,  vol.  HI.  p.  554.) 

t  These  considerations  have  been  more  than  Justified  by  later  comparative 
Investigations.  Rankinb  estimates  that  the  consumption  of  one  pound  of  zinc 
will  not  produce  more  than  one-tenth  the  energy  that  one  pound  of  coal  will ; 
and  that  though  In  the  efficient  utilization  of  this  energy  It  Is  four  times  superior. 
Its  useftil  work  Is  therefore  less  than  half  that  of  coal ;  while  Its  cost  is  firom  forty 
to  fifty  times  greater.  {T?ie  Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers,  By  W.  J.  M. 
Bankine.    London  and  Glasgow,  1859,  part  iv.  art.  896,  p.  5il.) 
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never  supersede  or  compete  with  steam.*  He  believed  however 
that  the  engine  had  a  oseful  future  in  many  minor  applications 
where  economy  was  not  the  most  important  consideration. 

When  sometime  afterward,  a  friend  urged  him  to  secure  patents 
on  his  inventions, — the  "intensity'*  ^lectro-magnet  with  its  combi- 
nations, and  the  magnetic  engine  with  its  automatic  pole-changer, 
earnestly  assuring  him  that  either  one  with  proper  management 
would  secure  an  ample  fortune  to  its  owner,  he  firmly  resisted  every 
importunity;  declaring  that  he  would  feel  humilitated  by  any 
attempt  at  monopolizing  the  fruits  of  science,  which  he  thought 
belonged  to  the  world.  And  this  aversion  to  self-a^randizement 
by  researches  undertaken  for  truth,  was  carried  with  him  throng 

life.t 

While  such  disinterestedness  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  admiration, 
it  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  in  these  cases  it  did  not  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  amount  to  an  over-fastidiousness: — 
whether  such  legal  establishment  of  ownership,  shielding  the  pos- 
sessor from  the  occasional  depreciations  of  the  envious,  and  securing 
by  its  more  tangible  remunerations  the  leisure  and  the  means  for 
more  extended  researches,  would  not  have  been  to  science  more 
than  a  compensation  for  the  supposed  sacrifice  of  dignity  by  the 
philosopher.  J 

Nor  did  this  repugnance  to  patenting  arise  (as  it  sometimes  does) 
from  any  theoretical  disapproval  of  the  system.     On  the  contrary, 

*  JAKB8  P.  JouLB  (hlmsolf  an  inventor  of  an  electro-magnetio  engine)  in  a 
letter  dated  May  28, 1830,  said:  "I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  electro-magnetism  will 
eventually  be  substituted  for  steam  in  propelling  machinery."  (Sturgeon's 
AnnaU  qf  EleetrieUy^vol,  Iv.  p.  185.)  This  was  some  years  before  he  commenced  his 
investigations  on  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  and  other  motors.  He  sub- 
sequently estimated  that  the  consumption  of  a  grain  of  zinc  though  forty  times 
more  costly  than  a  grain  of  coal,  produces  only  about  one^ighth  of  the  same 
mechanical  effect. 

fThis  trait  calls  to  mind  Faraday's  avowal  made  nearly  thirty  years  later, 
when  in  a  letter  to  Messrs.  Smith  A  Bentley,  dated  January  3,  18S8,  (declining 
their  offer  for  the  publication  of  his  "Juvenile  Lectures/')  he  said:  **In  fttct  I 
have  always  loved  science  more  than  money;  and  because  my  occupation  is 
almost  entirely  personal,  I  cannot  afford  to  get  rich."  (Bence  Jones*  J4fe  qf 
Faaraday^  vol.  11.  p.  423.) 

X  Several  hundred  patents  have  since  been  granted  in  this  country  for  Ingen- 
ious modifloations  of— or  improvements  upon  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph;  and 
probably  a  hundred  for  equally  ingenious  varieties  of  the  electro-magnetic  engine; 
all  of  which  would  have  been  tributary  to  Hxnry  as  an  original  patentee. 
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he  freqoendy  expressed  his  strong  conviction  that  a  judicious  code 
of  patent  laws — if  faithfully  administered — furnishes  the  most 
equitable  method  of  recompensing  meritorious  inventors.  The 
institution  was  a  good  one — for  others. 

The  discovery  of  Moffneto^electricity. — From  the  magnetizing 
influence  of  the  galvanic  current,  physicists  were  almost  inevitably 
led  to  expect  the  converse  reaction;  and  this  anticipation  appears  to 
have  been  co-eval  with  electro-magnetism.  As  early  as  1820,  the 
illustrious  Augustin  Fresnel  remarked:  "It  is  natural  to  try 
whether  a  magnetic  bar  will  not  produce  a  galvanic  current  in  a 
helical  wire  surrounding  it;"  and  he  made  various  experiments  to 
determine  a  question  which  was  supposed  to  involve  the  soundness 
of  Amp^re^s  theory.  In  November,  1820,  he  announced  that 
though  he  at  first  supposed  his  attempt  at  the  magneto-electric 
decomposition  of  water  was  partially  successful,  he  was  finally 
satisfied  that  no  decisive  result  was  obtained.* 

Five  years  later,  Faraday  attempted  the  same  experimental 
inquiry ;  and  among  his  earliest  publications  gave  an  account  of  his 
unsuccessful  trials.  After  describing  his  arrangements  he  says: 
"The  magnet  was  then  put  in  various  positions  and  to  different 
extents  into  the  helix,  and  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  noticed : 
no  effect  however  upon  it  could  be  observed.  The  circuit  was  made 
very  long,  very  short,  of  wires  of  different  metals  and  different 
diameters,  down  to  extreme  fineness,  but  the  results  were  always 
the  same.  Magnets  more  and  less  powerful  were  used,  some  so  strong 
as  to  bend  the  wire  in  its  endeavors  to  pass  round  it.  Hence  it 
appears  that  however  powerful  the  action  of  an  electric  current  may 
be  upon  a  magnet,  the  latter  has  no  tendency  by  re-action  to  diminish 
or  increase  the  intensity  of  the  former;  a  fact  which  though  of  a 
negative  kind,  appears  to  me  to  be  of  some  importance."t 

Nor  were  American  physicists  discouraged  by  the  records  of  re- 
peated failures :  and  when  the  great  Henry  magnet  was  received 
at  Yale  College,  Professor  C.  U.  Shepard  (chemical  assistant  to 
Professor  Silliman)  at  once  attacked  the  problem  with  this  new 

*Annalea  de  Chimie  et  de  FhyHque,  1820,  vol.  xv.  pp.  219-222. 

t  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  etc  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  July, 
1825,  vol.  xix.  p.  338.  This  well  ehows  the  danger  of  generalizing  too  broadly  firom 
negative  results. 
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eqaipment.  He  remarks:  "As  its  magnetic  flow  was  so  powerful, 
I  had  strong  hopes  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  decomposition 
of  water  by  its  means.  My  experiment  however  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. -  -  -  I  hope  however  to  resume  the  research  hereafter, 
under  more  favorable  circumstances. V* 

Henry,  unsatisfied  with  past  efforts,  determined  to  pursue  the 
subject  in  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments;  and  had  reached 
some  momentary  indications  of  the  galvanometer,  when  his  experi- 
ments, were  temporarily  interrupted.  Meanwhile  it  was  announced 
in  May,  1832,  that  Faraday  had  secured  the  long  sought  prize; 
though  the  announcement  was  brief,  and  to  those  eager  for  particu- 
lars, somewhat  disappointing.  Henry  was  accordingly  induced  to 
publish  in  the  following  number  of  Silliman's  Journal  (Uiat  for 
July)  a  sketch  of  his  own  trials  both  before  and  after  the  announced 
discovery.  With  reference  to  Faraday's  discovery  he  remarks: 
^'  No  detail  is  given  of  the  experiments,  and  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  results  so  interesting,  and  which  certainly  form  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  should  not  have 
been  more  fully  described  before  this  time  in  some  of  the  English 
publications.  The  only  mention  I  have  found  of  them  is  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  from  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy'  for  April, 
under  the  head  of  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution. — *Feb.  17. 
Mr.  Farad&y  gave  an  account  of  the  first  two  parts  of  his  researches 
in  electricity ;  namely  volta-electric  induction,  and  magneto-electric 
induction.  -  -  -  If  a  wire  connepted  at  both  extremities  with 
a  galvanometer,  be  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  helix  around  a  magnet, 
no  current  of  electricity  takes  place  in  it.  This  is  an  experiment 
which  has  been  made  by  various  persons  hundreds  of  times,  in  the 
hope  of  evolving  electricity  from  magnetism.  But  if  the  magnet 
be  withdrawn  from  or  introduced  into  such  a  helix,  a  current  of 
electricity  is  produced  whUe  the  magnet  is  in  motion,  and  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  If  a  single  wire  be 
passed  by  a  magnetic  pole,  a  current  of  electricity  is  induced  through 
it  which  can  be  rendered  sensible.'  f 

•Silliman'8  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  April,  1831,  vol.  xx.  p.  201,  foot-note. 

^PMloaoph.  Mag.  and  Afvnala  of  Phil.  April,  1832,  vol.  xl.  pp.  800,  301.  [Although 
Faraday's  first  cozmnonication  on  galvanic  induction,  and  on  magneto-eleo> 
tricity,  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  November  24,  1831,  the  published  Tran»* 
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"  Before  having  any  knowledge  of  the  method  given  in  the  above 
aooount,  I  had  suooeeded  in  producing  electrical  effects  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  whidi  differs  from  that  employed  by  Mr.  Faraday, 
and  which  appears  to  me  to  develop  some  new  and  interesting  facts. 
A  piece  of  copper  wire  about  thirty  feet  long  and  covered  with 
elastic  varnish,  was  closely  coiled  around  the  middle  of  the  soft  iron 
armature  of  the  galvanic  magnet  described  in  vol.  xix  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,  and  which  when  excited  will  readily  sustain 
between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  pounds.  The  wire  was 
wound  upon  itself  so  as  to  occupy  only  about  one  inch  of  the  length 
of  the  armature,  which  is  seven  inches  in  all.  The  armature  thus 
furnished  with  the  wire,  was  placed  in  its  proper  position  across 
the  ends  of  the  galvanic  magnet,  and  there  fastened  so  that  no 
motion  could  take  place.  The  two  projecting  ends  of  the  helix 
were  dipped  into  two  cups  of  mercury,  and  thes^  connected  with  a 
distant  galvanometer  by  means  of  two  copper  wires  each  about  forty 
feet  long.  This  arrangement  being  completed,  I  stationed  myself 
near  the  galvanometer  and  directed  an  assistant  at  a  given  word  to 
immerse  suddenly  in  a  vessel  of  dilute  acid,  the  galvanic  battery 
attached  to  the  magnet.  At  the  instant  of  immersion  the  north  end 
of  the  needle  was  deflected  30°  to  the  west,  indicating  a  current  of 
electricity  from  the  helix  surrounding  the  armature*  The  eflect 
however,  appeared  only  as  a  single  impulse,  for  the  needle  after  a 
few  oscillations  resumed  its  former  undisturbed  position  in  the  mag- 
netic nieridian,  although  the  galvanic  action  of  the  battery,  and 
consequently  the  magnetic  power  still  continued.  I  was  however 
much  surprised  to  see  the  needle  suddenly  deflected  from  a  state  of 
rest  to  about  20°  to  the  east,  or  in  a  contrary  direction,  when  the 
battery  was  withdrawn  from  the  acid, — and  again  deflected  to  the 
west  when  it  was  re-immersed.  This  operation  was  repeated  many 
times  in  succession,  and  uniformly  with  the  same  result,  the  arma- 
ture the  whole  time  remaining  immovably  attached  to  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  no  motion  being  required  to  produce  the  effect,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  take  place  only  in  consequence  of  the  instantaneous  devel- 

aciions  for  1832,  containing  this  memoir,  did  not  reach  this  country  till  more  than  a 
year  later:  so  that  the  meager  abstract  of  the  Royal  Institution  Proceedings  above 
given,  was  the  only  notice  of  this  important  discovery,  here  accessible  for  many 
months.] 
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opment  of  the  magnetic  action  in  one  case  and  the  sadden  cessation 
of  it  in  the  other.  -  -  -  From  the  forgoing  facte  it  appears  that 
a  current  of  electricity  is  produced  for  an  instant  in  a  helix  of  copper 
wire  surrounding  a  piece  of  soft  iron  whenever  magnetism  is  in- 
duced in  the  iron ;  and  a  current  in  an  opposite  direction  when  the 
magnetic  action  ceases ;  also  tiiat  an  instantaneous  current  in  one  or 
the  other  direction  aooomponies  every  change  in  the  nagnetic  in- 
tensity  of  the  iron. 

''Since  reading  the  account  before  given  of  Mr.  Faraday^s 
method  of  producing  electrical  currente^  I  have  attempted  to  com- 
bine the  effecte  of  motion  and  induction.^^  No  increase  of  effect 
was  however  observable.  On  comparing  the  two  methods  sepa^ 
rately  it  was  found  that  while  the  sudden  introduction  of  ihe  end 
of  a  magnetized  bar  within  the  heUx  connected  with  the  galv*. 
nometer^  deflected  the  needle  seven  d^rees,  the  sudden  magnetiza- 
tion of  the  bar  when  within  the  helix  deflected  the  needle  thirty 
degrees.  A  cylindrical  iron  bar  was  made  to  rotate  rapidly  on  itB 
axis  within  a  stationary  helix^  by  means  of  a  turning  lathe^  but  no 
result  followed. 

a 

In  the  following  month  (Jime)  by  employing  an  armature  of 
horse-shoe  form  (admitting  longer  coils),  Henry  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining vivid  sparks  from  the  magnet.  ''The  poles  of  the  magnet 
were  connected  by  a  single  rod  of  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  and  ite  extremities  filed  perfectly  flat  so  as  to  come  in 
perfect  contact  with  the  faces  of  the  poles:  around  the  middle  of 
the  arch  of  this  horse-shoe,  two  strands  of  copper  wire  were  tightly 
coiled  one  over  the  other.  A  current  from  one  of  these  helices 
deflected  the  needle  one  hundred  d^rees,  and  when  both  were  used, 
the  needle  was  deflected  with  such  force  as  to  make  a  complete 
circuit.  But  the  most  surprising  effect  was  produced  when  instead 
of  passing  the  current  through  the  long  wires  to  the  galvanometer, 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  helices  were  held  nearly  in  contact  with 
each  other,  and  the  magnet  suddenly  excited :  in  this  case  a  small 
but  vivid  spark  was  seen  to  pass  between  the  ends  of  the  wires,  and 
this  effect  was  repeated  as  often  as  the  state  of  intensity  of  the 
magnet  was  changed.  -  -  -  It  appears  from  the  May  number 
of  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy,'  that  I  have  been  anticipated  in  this 
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experiment  of  drawing  sparks  from  the  magnet  by  Mr.  James  D. 
Forbes  of  Edinburgh,  who  obtained  a  spark  on  the  30th  of  March  :* 
my  experiments  being  made  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  June. 
A  simple  notification  of  his  result  is  given,  without  any  account  of 
the  experiment,  which  is  reserved  for  a  communication  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  My  result  is  therefore  entirely  independent 
of  his,  and  was  undoubtedly  obtained  by  a  diflFerent  process."  f 

Henry's  gratification  at  the  acquisition  of  the  new  insight  into 
natural  law,  quite  absorbed  all  sentiment  of  personal  pride  in  its 
independent  attainment;  and  his  appreciation  and  congratulation 
of  Faraday  as  the  first  discoverer  of  magneto-electricity,  were 
hearty  and  unreserved.  He  was  also  particular  always  to  assign  to 
Faraday  the  first  observation  of  the  curious  phenomena  of  mo- 
mentary galvanic  induction;  although  himself  an  independent 
discoverer  of  the  fact. 

Discovery  of  the  *' Extra  OarrenL^^ — ^In*the  course  of  these  experi- 
ments he  made  a  veiy  important  original  observation  on  a  peculiar 
«a,  of  «tf-Muodo.%S,y  h.  J  ».bW .«  convert  .  ^»„ic 
current  of  " quantity '*  into  one  of  "intensity."  This  entirely  new 
result  seemed  to  contradict  all  previous  experience.  He  thus  con- 
cludes his  paper: 

"I  may  however  mention  one  fact  which  I  have  not  seen  noticed 
in  any  work,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
phenomena  as  those  above  described.  It  is  this: — when  a  small 
battery  is  moderately  excited  by  diluted  acid  and  its  poles  (which 
should  be  terminated  by  cups  of  mercury)  are  connected  by  a  cop- 
per wire  not  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  no  spark  is  perceived  when 
the  connection  is  either  formed  or  broken:  but  if  a  wire  thirty  or 
forty  feet  long  be  used  (instead  of  the  short  wire),  though  no  spark 
will  be  perceptible  when  the  connection  is  made,  yet  when  it  is 
broken  by  drawing  one  end  of  the  wire  from  its  cup  of  mercury,  a 
vivid  spark  is  produced.  -  -  -  The  effect  appears  somewhat 
increased  by  coiling  the  wire  into  a  helix:  it  seems  also  to  depend 
in  some  measure  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  wire.     I  can 

•  Philoaoph.  Mag,  and  Annats,  May,  1882,  vol.  zl.  pp.  350, 880. 
t8iUlman*8  Am.  Jour,  9ei.  Jnly,  1832,  vol.  zzii.  pp.  40MQ6. 
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• 

aooonnt  for  Hxeee  phenomena  only  by  supposing  the  long  wire  to 
become  charged  with  electriciiy  which  by  its  reaction  on  itself  pro- 
jects a  spark  when  the  connection  is  broken/'"*"  This  is  the  earliest 
notice  of  the  curious  phenomenon  of  self-induction  in  an  electric 
discharge. 

Election  as  Professor  at  Princeton. — The  Trustees  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  were  about  this  time  in  search  of  a  Pro- 
fessor to  fill  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  that  College,  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Henry  Vethake,  who  had 
accepted  a  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  recently 
established  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Professor  Henry 
had  already  won  considerable  reputation  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher, 
no  less  than  as  an  experimental  physicist,  t'rofessor  Benjamin 
Silliman  of  Yale  College,  urging  his  appointment,  wrote:  "Henry 
has  no  superior  among  the  scientific  men  of  the  coimtry."  And 
Professor  James  Renwick  of  Columbia  CoU^  (New  York)  still 
more  emphatically  added:  "He  has  no  equal." 

Professor  Henry  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Trustees  ;t 
and  he  accepted  the  appointment:  although  strongly  attached  to  his 
first  Academy,  endeared  to  him  by  early  memories,  by  six  years  of 
successful  labors,  and  by  the  warm  r^ard  of  all  his  associates.  May 
it  not  be  added  that  his  residence  at  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  further  endeared  to  him  by  life's  romance, — a  most  con- 
genial and  happy  marriage  contracted  in  1830. 

ELECnCICAL  BESEARCHES  AT  PRINCETON :  FBOH   1833  TO  1842. 

In  November,  1^32,  Henry  left  the  scene  of  his  early  scientific 
triumphs,  the  Albany  Academy,  and  removed  to  Princeton  with 
his  family.  For  a  year  or  two  he  gave  his  whole  attention  and 
exertions  to  the  duties  of  exposition  and  instruction ;  and.during  Dr. 
Torrey's  visit  to  Europe  in  1833,  at  the  Doctor's  request.  Profes- 
sor Henry  filled  ad  interim  his  chair  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 

•  SiUiinan's  Am.  Jiwr.  SeL  July,  1882,  vol.  zxll.p.  406. 

t  Dr.  Maox«xait,  connected  with  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Prlnoe> 
ton  for  fifty  yean,  and  for  fourteen  yean  Its  venerable  president,  in  his  History  of 
the  College  (2  vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1877,)  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
appointment  and  election  of  Jobbph  Hsnbt  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  In 
1832,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9B8-29L 
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and  Geology.  These  occupations  left  him  no  leisure  for  the  pursuit 
of  original  research.  He  subsequently  gave  lectures  on  Astronomy, 
and  also  on  Architecture. 

In  1834,  Henry  constructed  for  the  Laboratory  of  his  College 
an  original  form  of  galvanic  battery;  so  arranged  as  to  bring  into 
action  any  desired  number  of  elements,  from  a  single  pair  to  eighty- 
eight.  Each  zinc  plate  9  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  copper  case  open  at  top  and  bottom,  and  giving  thus 
one  and  a  half  square  feet  of  efficient  surface.  Eleven  of  these,  in 
eleven  separate  cells,  formed  a  sub-battery;  and  eight  of  these  were 
grouped  together  by  means  of  adjustable  conductors,  so  as  to  form 
from  the  whole  a  single  battery.  By  means  of  a  crank  and  windlass 
shaft  in  proper  connection,  any  one  or  more  of  the  eight  sub-batteries 
could'be  immersed  or  disengaged,  and  if  desired,  a  single  cell  alone 
could  be  charged.  By  another  arrangement  of  adjustable  conduct- 
ors, all  the  zinc  plates  could  be  directly  connected  together,  and  all 
the  copper  plates  together,  after  the  plan  of  Dr.  Hare's  "calori- 
motor''  battery;  thus  giving  the  "quantity"  effect  due  to  a  single 
element  of  132  square  feet  of  zinc  surface,  or  of  any  smaller  area 
desired.  As  the  author  remarks  concerning  its  various  arrange- 
ments, "they  have  been  adopted  in  most  cases  after  several  experi- 
ments and  much  personal  labor."  A  detailed  account  of  this  battery 
was  given  in  a  communication  read  January  16th,  1835,  before  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  (of  which  he  had  recently  been 
elected  a  member),  and  was  published  in  its  Transactions.* 

Electrical  Self-Indiustion. — Meanwhile  he  had  been  engaged  in 
his  brief  intervals  of  relaxation  from  his  exacting  professional  cares 
during  the  past  year,  in  repeating  and  extending  his  interesting  obser- 
vations (commenced  at  Albany  in  1832),  on  the  remarkable  intensi- 
fying influence  of  a  long  conductor,  and  especially  of  a  spiral  one, 
when  interposed  in  a  galvanic  circuit  of  a  single  pair,  or  a  battery 
of  low  "intensity."  A  verbal  communication  on  this  curious  form 
of  "induction,"  was  made  to  the  Society  on  the  same  occasion  as 
the  description  of  his  battery,  and  was  illustrated  by  experiments 
exhibited  before  the  Society. 

*  Trans.  Am.  FhUos.  Soc.  vol.  v.  (n.  b.)  art  Ix.  pp.  217-222. 
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Faraday  in  Us  '^  eighth  series  of  Eesearches''  (read  before  the 
Boyal  Society  Jmie  dth,  1834),  pointed  ont  very  folly  the  differing 
actions  of  a  single  galvanic  element  giving  a  '^quantity"  carrent, 
and  of  a  series  of  elements  giving  an  'intensity '^  current:*  thus 
entirely  confirming  the  results  obtained  by  Henry  more  than  three 
years  previously. 

In  the  Philosophical  Mi^azine  for  November,  1834,  appeared  a 
paper  by  Faraday,  ''On  a  peculiar  condition  of  electric  and 
magneto-electric  Induction :''  in  which  he  notices  as  a  Temarkable 
fact,  that  while  a  short  circuit  wire  from  a  single  galvanic  element^ 
gives  little  or  no  visible  spark,  a  long  conductor  gives  a  very  sen- 
sible spark.  ''If  the  connecting  wire  be  much  lengthened,  then 
the  spark  is  much  increased.'' f  In  his  interesting  research,  Faraday 
appears  to  have  entirely  overlooked  Henry's  earlier  labors  in  the 
same  field ; — as  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  makes  no  allusion 
to  the  same  results  having  been  obtained,  and  published  in  Silliman's 
Journal  two  years  and  a  half  before.  | 

These  observations  were  made  by  Faraday  the  subject  of  his 
"ninth  series  of  Researches,"  in  a  communication  "On  the  influence 
by  induction  of  an  electric  current  on  itself:"  read  before  the  Boyal 
Society  January  29th,  1836.  In  this  paper  he  states:  "The  inquiry 
arose  out  of  a  fact  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Jenkin, — which  is 
as  follows :  If  an  ordinary  wire  of  short  length  be  used  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  two  plates  of  an  electro-motor 
consisting  of  a  single  pair  of  metals,  no  management  will  enable 
the  experimenter  to  obtain  an  electric  shock  from  this  wire:  but  if 
the  wire  which  surrounds  an  electro-magnet  be  used,  a  shock  is  felt 
each  time  the  contact  with  the  electro-motor  is  broken."  Having 
varied  the  experiment,  Faraday  adds:  "There  was  no  sensible  spark 
on  making  contact,  but  on  breaking  contact  there  was  a  very  large 
and  bright  spark,  with  considerable  combustion  of  the  mercury.'' 
He  found  a  similar  result  with  the  wire  helix  alone, — without  its 
magnetic  core.  "The  power  of  producing  these  phenomena  exists 
therefore  in  the  simple  helix,  as  well  as  in  the  electro-magnet, 

•Fhil,  TVofM.  Boy,  Soc  June  6, 1884,  vol.  cxziv.  arte.  WMNM,  pjp.  46S,  46a  .fibgMr*- 
mental  Researehet  in  Elecirieiiy^  vol.  1.  pp.  801, 9021 

iL,d:K  PhUoaoph,  Mag.  Nov.  1884,  vol.  v.  pp.  861, 853. 

X  Silllman's  Am.  Jour,  Sci,  July,  1882,  vol.  xxll.  p.  406,  above  quoted. 
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although  hj  no  means  in  the  same  high  degreeJ^  With  continuous 
straight  wire  of  the  same  lengthy  he  obtained  a  similar  effect, — ^'yet 
not  so  bright  as  that  from  the  helix/'  "  When  a  short  wire  is  used, 
all  these  effects  disappear;"  although  there  is  undoubtedly  a  greater 
"quantity"  of  electric  current  in  the  shorter  wire;  thus  giving  "the 
strange  result  of  a  diminished  spark  and  shock  from  the  strong 
current,  and  increased  effecte  from  the  weak  one."'' 

While  Henry  derived  only  satisfaction  from  these  extended 
verifications-  of  his  own  observations,  by  one  whom  he  had  accus- 
tomed himself  to  look  up  to  with  admiration  and  regard,  Dr.  A. 
Dallas  Bache,  his  attached  friend,  then  Professor  of  Natural 
Philoe<^hy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, — more  jealous  than 
himself  of  his  scientific  fame,  strongly  urged  and  insisted  tJiat  he 
should  immediately  publish  an  account  of  his  later  researches. 
Henry  accordingly  sent  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  a 
memoir  (comprising  the  details  of  his  recent  verbal  communication) 
"On  the  Influence  of  a  Spiral  Conductor  in  increasing  the  Inten- 
»ty  of  Electricity  from  a  galvanic  arrangement  of  a  Single  pair, 
etc.,"  which  was  read  before  the  Society,  February  6th,  1836. 

After  citing  his  former  paper  of  July,  1832,  the  writer  remarks 
that  he  had  been  able  during  the  past  year  to  extend  his  experi- 
ments on  the  curious  phenomenon.  "These  though  not  so  complete 
as  I  could  wish,  are  now  presented  to  the  Society  with. the  belief 
that  they  will  be  interesting  at  this  time  on  account  of  the  recent 
publication  of  Mr.  Faraday  on  the  same  subject."  He  then 
relates  that  employing  a  single  pair  of  his  battery  (comprising  one 
and  a  half  square  feet  of  zinc  surface),  he  found  as  in  his  earlier 
experiment  in  1832,  that  the  poles  being  connected  by  a  piece  of 
copper  bell-wire  five  inches  long,  no  spark  was  given  on  making  or 
breaking  contact.  Fifteen  feet  of  interposed  wire  gave  a  very 
feeble  spark;  and  with  successive  additions  of  fifteen  feet,  the  effect 
increased  until  with  120  feet  the  maximum  spark  appeared  to  be 
reached,  and  beyond  tliis  there  was  no  perceptible  increase;  while 
with  double  this  length  (or  240  feet)  there  seemed  to  be  a  diminu- 

•FML  TV^ru.  Boy,  Soe,  Jan.  99, 1835,  vol.  cxzr.  artioles  1061-1067,  and  1078,  pp.  41-45. 
BxperitnefUal  Retearehes  in  EleetrieUy^  vol.  1.  pp.  824-S28.  This  memoir  did  not  reach 
this  country,  of  course,  till  a  year  later. 
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tion  of  inteDsify.  From  various  trials  the  inference  was  drawn 
that  the  length  required  for  maximum  effect  varied  with  the  size  of 
the  galvanic  element.  Thicker  wires  of  the  same  length  produced 
greater  effect,  depending  in  some  d^ree  on  the  size  of  the  battery. 
A  wire  of  forty  feet  when  coiled  into  a  cylindrical  helix  "gave  a 
more  intense  spark  than  the  same  wire  uncoiled/'  A  ribbon  of 
sheet  copper  about  an  inch  wide  and  twenty-eight  feet  long,  being 
covered  with  silk  and  coiled  into  a  flat  spiral — like  a  watch 
spring — (afler  the  plan  of  Dr.  Ritchie)  gave  a  vivid  spark  with  a 
loud  snap.  When  uncoiled,  it  produced  a  mudi  feebler  spark. 
With  the  insulated  copper  ribbon  folded  in  its  middle,  and  the 
double  thickness  coiled  into  a  flat  spiral,  there  was  no  spark  what- 
ever, although  the  same  ribbon  unrolled  gave  a  feeble  spark:  thus 
showing  that  the  induction  of  the  current  upon  itself  was  neutral- 
ized by  flowing  equally  in  opposite  directions  in  the  double  spiraL 
With  a  larger  copper  ribbon  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  96  feet 
long  (weighing  15  pounds),  spirally  coiled,  the  snap  of  the  spark 
could  be  heard  in  an  adjoining  room  with  the  door  closed.  Want 
of  material  prevented  the  result  being  pushed  further,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  range  of  maximum  effect  with  this  form  of  conductor. 
With  increased  battery  surface,  the  effect  was  also  increased ;  so  that 
with  eight  elements  of  his  battery  arranged  as  a  single  pair  (of  12 
square  feet)  the  sparl^  on  breaking  contact  "resembled  the  discharge 
of  a  small  Leyden  jar  highly  charged."  With  the  flat  spiral,  no 
increase  of  effect  was  observable  on  the  introduction  of  a  soil  iron 
core  into  the  axis  of  the  spiral,  forming  a  magnet.  With  a  helical 
or  cylindrical  coil  about  nine  inches  long,  enclosing  an  iron  core, 
"the  spark  appeared  a  little  more  intense  than  without  the  iron." 
The  inference  is  also  drawn  "  from  these  experiments,  that  some  of 
the  effects  heretofore  attributed  to  magneto-electric  action  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  reaction  on  each  other  of  the  several  spirals  of 
the  coil  which  surround  the  magnet." 

In  these  researches  it  was  found  that  when  the  two  plates  of  a 
single  pair  were  placed  even  fourteen  inches  apart  in  an  open  trough 
of  diluted  acid,  "although  the  electrical  intensity  in  this  case  must 
have  been  very  low,  yet  there  was  but  little  reduction  in  the  appar- 
ent intensity  of  the  spark."     It  was  also  shown  that  "the  spiral 
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conductor  produoes  however,  little  or  no  increase  of  effect  when 
introduced  into  a  galvanic  circuit  of  considerable  intensity."  When 
for  example  an  "intensity"  battery  of  two  Cruickshanks  troughs, 
each  containing  fifly-«ix  elements  was  employed  with  the  larger 
copper  spiral,  "no  greater  effect  was  perceived  than  with  a  short 
thick  wire:"  in  either  case,  only  a  feeble  spark  being  given.*  An 
abstnict  of  the  results  thus  announced,  (and  which  were  obtained 
by  Henry  during  the  summer  of  1834,)  was  communicated  by 
Dr.  A.  D.  Bache,  as  a  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  to  the  Franklin  Journal,  in  order  to  give  these  interesting 
facts  an  earlier  currency.f  The  date  of  original  discovery  was 
however  so  well  established,  that  this  friendly  effort  was  scarcely 
necessary.  J 

Combined  drcuUs, — In  1835,  wires  had  been  extended  across 
the  front  campus  of  the  college  grounds  at  Prineeton  from  the  upper 
story  of  the  library  building  to  the  Philosophical  Hall  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  through  which  signals  were  occasionally  sent,  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  taps  of  the  electro-magnetic  bell,  as  first  exhib- 
ited five  years  previously  in  the  hall  of  the  Albany  Academy.  It 
has  already  been  noticed,  that  contrary  to  all  the  antecedent  expec- 
tations of  physicists,  Henry  had  established  the  fact  that  the  most 
powerful  form  of  magnet  (designated  by  him  the  "quantity" 
magnet)  is  not  the  form  best  adapted  to  distant  action  through 
an  extended  circuit.  The  ingenious  idea  occurred  to  him  that 
notwithstanding  this  fundamental  fact,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
combine  the  two  systems  so  as  to  enable  an  operator  to  produce  the 
most  energetic  mechanical  effects,  at  almost  any  required  distance. 
It  is  simply  necessary  to  employ  with  the  distant  "intensity" 
magnet  an  oscillating  armature  with  a  suitable  prolongation  so 
arranged  as  to  open  and  close  the  short  circuit  of  an  adjoining 

•  Trans.  Am,  Phil*  Soe.  vol.  v.  (n.  s.)  art.  x.  pp.  223-231. 

f  Journal  of  the  lYanklin  InstUute,  March,  1835,  vol.  xv.  pp.  169, 170.  See  "Supple- 
ment," Note  E. 

tM.  Bbcquerel  in  his  elaborate  Treatise  on  Electricity,  in  the  chapter  on  "The 
Influence  of  an  electric  current  on  Itself  by  Induction,"  says  with  regard  to  the 
increase  of  tension  in  a  feeble  current  when  passing  through  a  long  spiral  conductor, 
"The  effects  observed  in  these  circumstances  appear  to  have  been  noticed  for  the 
first  time  by  Professor  Henry."  {Traits  expdrimetUal  de  rj6leetriciU  et  du  Magnitiame^ 
«vo.  7  vols.  Paris,  1824-I8i0,  vol.  v.  art.  1281,  p.  231.) 
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"quantity^'  magnet  of  any  practicable  power: — a  work  which 
indeed  could  be  accomplished  by  the  mere  swing  of  the  most  deli- 
cate galvanometer  needle.  Professor  Henry  had  constructed  for 
his  own  laboratory  a  large  electro-magnet  designed  to  surpass  the 
celebrated  magnet  made  for  Yale  College;  and  with  it  he  was  ena- 
bled to  exhibit  to  his  class^  by  employing  a  small  portion  of  his 
^'quantity"  battery,  an  easy  lifting  power  of  mose  than  three. thou- 
sand pounds.'*'  Such  was  the  mechanical  agency  he  called  into  action 
through  his  tel^raphic  circuit,  by  simply  lifting  its  galvanic  wire 
from  a  mercury  thimble,  or  by  again  dipping  it  into  the  same.  This 
combination  has  since  found  an  important  application ;  its  principle 
underlying  all  the  various  forms  and  uses  of  the  '^ relay"  magnet, 
and  of  the  '^ receiving'^  magnet  and  local  battery,  since  employed. 

Visit  to  Europe. — In  order  to  give  Professor  Henry  a  much- 
needed  rest  from  his  diligent  services  and  close  application  during 
the  last  four  years,  the  Trustees  of  his  College  liberally  allowed 
him  a  year's  absence  with  full  salary:  thus  affording  him  for  the 
first  time  a  long  coveted  opportunity  of  visiting  Europe. 

In  February  of  1837,  in  company  with  his  valued  and  faithful 
friend,  Professor  Bache,  he  arrived  in  England;  where  the  two 
American  physicists  formed  ready  and  lasting  intimacies  with  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  worthies  of  Great  Britain.  Everywhere 
received  with  courteous  and  cordial  consideration,  they  both  ever 
carried  with  them  agreeable  memories  of  their  holiday  sojourn  abroad. 

In  London,  many  pleasant  interviews  with  Faraday,  formed  a 
memorable  circumstance.  Wheatstone,  then  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  in  King's  College,  was  engaged  in  developing  his 
system  of  needle  telegraph,  and  he  unfolded  freely  to  his  visitors 
his  numerous  projects;  and  particularly  his  arrangement  of  sup- 
plementary local  circuit  from  an  additional  battery,  for  sounding 
an  electro-magnetic  signal,  by  being  brought  into  action  by  a  move- 
ment from  the  main  line  circuit,  f     Henry  had  then  the  pleasure 

*It  is  said  that  this  magnet  has  been  made  to  sustain  8^  pounds.  (Tumbuirs 
Mectro-Magnetic  Telegraph,  2nd  ed.  1833,  p  49.) 

fThls  was  early  in  April,  1837.  (Smithaonian  Report  for  1857,  p.  111.)  Two  months 
later,  or  June  12th,  1887,  Whsatbtone  in  conjunctlop  with  W.  F.  CoOKx  had  secured 
a  patent  on  his  system  of  telegraph,  including  the  combination  of  circuits. 
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of  detailing  to  him  his  own  similar  combination  of  two  electro- 
magnetic circuits^  experimentally  tried  more  than  a  year  previously.'*' 

Nearly  a  year  was  employed  in  foreign  travel,  most  pleasantly 
and  beneficially  both  for  mind  and  body:  the  greater  portion  of  the 
time  however  being  spent  in  London,  in  Paris,  (where  Henry 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Arago,  Becquerel,  De  la  Rive,  Biot, 
Oay-Lussac,  and  other  celebrities,)  and  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  also 
found  a  galaxy  of  eminent  and  congenial  minds. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  (1837)  he  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Liverpool ;  where  being  invited  to 
speak,  he  made  a  brief  communication  on  some  electrical  researches 
in  regard  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  "  lateral  discharge :"  — a 
study  to  which  he  had  been  led  by  some  remarks  of  Dr.  Boget  on 
the  subject.  ^^The  result  of  the  analysis  was  in  accordance  with  an 
opinion  of  Biot — that  the  lateral  discharge  is  due  only  to  the  escape 
of  the  small  quantity  of  redundant  electricity  which  always  exists 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  jar,  and  not  to  the  whole  discharge.^' 
Hence  we  could  increase  or  diminish  the  lateral  action  by  any  means 
which  affect  the  quantity  of  free  electricity:  —  as  by  "an  increase 
of  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  or  by  substituting  for  the  small  knob 
of  the  jar,  a  large  ball.  But  the  arrangement  which  produces  the 
greatest  effect  is  that  of  a  long  fine  copper  wire  insulated, — parallel 
to  the  horizon,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  small  ball.  When 
sparks  are  thrown  on  this  from  a  globe  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
the  wire  at  each  discharge  becomes  beautifully  luminous  from  one 
-end  to  the  other,  even  if  it  be  a  hundred  feet  long :  rays  are  given 
off  on  all  sides  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  wire :" — forming  a 
continuous  electrical  bnish.  It  was  also  stated  '^that  the  same 
quantity  of  electricity  could  be  made  to  remain  on  the  wire,  if  grad- 
ually communicated  [by  a  point] ;  but  when  thrown  on  in  the  form 
of  a  spark,  it  is  dissipated  as  before  described :"  — as  though  possess- 
ing a  kind  of  momentum.  When  two  or  more  wires  are  arranged 
in  parallel  lines  (in  electrical  connection),  only  the  outer  sides  of  the 

*"  I  Informed  him  that  I  had  devised  another  method  of  producing  effects  some- 
what  similar:  this  consisted  in  opening  the  circuit  of  my  large  quantity  magnet  at 
Princeton,  when  loaded  with  many  hundred  pounds  weight,  by  attracting  upward 
a  small  piece  of  movable  wire  with  a  small  Intensity  magnet  connected  with  a  long 
wire  circuit."  (Hbnby'b  Deposition  in  the  case  of  O'Rielly  and  Morse,  September 
7.1849.) 
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exposed  wires  become  luminous :  and  ^^  when  the  wire  is  formed  into 
a  flat  spiral^  the  outer  spiral  alone  exhibits  the  lateral  discharge,  but 
the  light  in  this  case  is  very  brilliant:  the  inner  spirals  appear  to 
increase  the  efiect  by  induction."  In  like  manner  when  a  ball  was 
attached  to  the  middle  of  a  vertical  lightning-rod  having  a  good 
earth-connection,  "when  sparks  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  were 
thrown  on  the  ball,  corresponding  lateral  sparks  could  be  drawn 
not  only  from  the  parts  of  the  rod  between  the  ground  and  the  ball^ 
but  from  the  part  above,  even  to  the  top  of  the  rod."  * 

At  the  same  meeting,  before  the  section  on  Mechanics  and  Engi- 
neering, Henry  gave  by  request  an  account  of  the  great  extension 
of  the  Railway  and  Canal  systems  in  the  United  States :  which  was 
listened  to  with  great  attention  and  interest.  He  also  referred  to 
the  inland  or  river  navigation  in  our  country,  describing  the  im- 
provements introduced  into  our  large  river  steamboats,  especially  on 
the  Hudson  river  in  New  York  State;  where  the  usual  speed  was 
fifteen  miles  per  hour  or  more,  f 

In  November,  1837,  Henry  returned  from  his  foreign  tour 
greatly  invigorated, — bringing  with  him  some  new  apparatus:  and 
with  increased  zest  he  re-embarked  upon  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship. Continuing  his  studies  of  electrical  axstion,  he  presented 
verbally  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  February  16th, 
1838,  a  notice  of  further  observations  on  the  "lateral  discharge" 
of  electricity  while  passing  along  a  wire,  going  to  show  that  even 
with  good  earth  connection,  free  electricity  is  not  conducted  silently 
to  the  ground.  % 

In  May,  1838,  he  announced  to  the  Society  the  production  of 
currents  by  induction  from  ordinary  or  mechanical  electricity, 
analogous  to  that  first  obtained  by  Faraday  from  galvanism  in 
1831:  and  the  further  curious  fact  that  on  the  discharge  from  a 
Leyden  jar  through  a  good  conductor,  a  secondary  shock  from  a 

*  Report  of  Brit.  Association^  for  1837,  pp.  2^24,  of  Abstracts. 

t  Same  Report^  Abstracts,  p.  135.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Dr.  Labdnes,  gen- 
eraiizlng  probably  fVom  his  observations  on  the  Thames,  ventured  (not  very  oourte^ 
ously)  to  doubt  whether  any  such  speed  as  fifteen  miles  per  hour  on  water,  ooold 
ordinarily  be  effected.  (Sill.  Am.  Jour.  tici.  Jan.  1838,  vol.  xxxili.  p.  296.)  The  same 
authority  affirmed  the  futility  of  attempting  oceanic  steam  navigation. 

X  Proceedings  Am,  Phil.  Soe.  Feb.  16, 1838,  vol.  1.  p.  6. 
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perfectly  insulated  near  conductor  could  be  obtained  —  more  intense 
than  the  primary  shock  directly  from  the  jar.  * 

These  investigations  having  in  view  the  discovery  of  "inductive 
actions  in  common  electricity  analogous  to  those  found  in  galvanism" 
(commenced  in  the  spring  of  1836),  led  to  renewed  examination  of 
the  secondary  galvanic  current,  which  since  November  24th,  1831, 
(or  for  seven  years,)  had  received  no  special  attention.  Henry's 
very  interesting  series  of  experiments  were  detailed  in  a  somewhat 
elaborate  memoir  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
November  2nd,  1 838.  Employing  five  different  sized  annular  spools 
of  fine  "wire  (about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  thick)  varying  from  one- 
fifth  of  a  mile  to  nearly  a  mile  in  length  (which  might  be  called 
"intensity"  helices);  and  six  flat  spiral  coils  of  copper  ribbon  vary- 
ing from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  in  width, 
and  from  60  to  93  feet  in  length  (which  might  be  called  "quantity" 
coils),  he  was  able  to  combine  them  in  various  ways  both  in  con- 
nection and  in  parallelism.  A  cylindrical  battery  of  one  and  three- 
quarters  square  feet  of  zinc  surface  was  principally  used ;  and  the 
galvanic  circuit  was  interrupted  by  drawing  one  end  of  the  copper 
ribbon  or  wire  over  a  rasp  in  good  metallic  contact  with  the  other 
pole  of  the  battery. 

From  the  energetic  action  of  the  flat  ribbon  coil  in  producing 
the  induction  of  a  current  on  itself,  it  was  inferred  that  the  second- 
ary current  would  also  be  best  induced  by  it.  With  the  single 
larger  ribbon  coil  in  connection  M'ith  the  battery,  and  another  ribbon 
coil  placed  over  it  resting  on  an  interposed  glass  plate,  at  every 
interruption  of  the  primary  circuit  an  induction  spark  was  obtained 
at  the  rubbed  ends  of  the  second  coil ;  though  the  shock  was  feeble. 
With  a  double  wire  spool  (one  within  the  other)  of  2650  yards, 
placed  above  the  primary  coil  (having  about  the  same  weight  as  the 
copper  ribbon)  the  magnetizing  effects  disappeared,  the  sparks  were 
much  smaller,  "but  the  shock  was  almost  too  intense  to  be  received 
with  impunity."  The  secondary  current  in  this  case  was  one  of 
small  "quantity"  but  of  great  "intensity."  With  a  single  break 
of  circuit  in  the  primary,  it  was  passed  through  a  circle  of  56  stu- 
dents of  his  senior  class,  with  the  effect  of  a  moderate  charge  from 

•  Proceedings  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  May  4, 1838,  vol.  1.  p.  H. 
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a  I^den  jar.  From  various  experimente,  the  limit  of  effideDt 
length  for  a  given  galvanic  ponv^er  was  ascertained;  beyond  whidi 
the  induced  current  was  diminished.  Emplojing  a  Cruickshanks 
battery  of  60  small  elements  (4  inches  square)  he  found  with  the 
ribbon  coil  that  the  induced  currents  were  exceedingly  feeble,  but 
with  the  long  wire  helix  as  the  primary  circuit  that  strong  indica- 
tions were  produced.  By  the  alternations  of  the  ribbon  and  wire 
coils,  the  fact  was  established  '^that  an  intensity  current  can  induce 
one  of  quantity,  and  by  the  preceding  experiments  the  converse  has 
also  been  shown  that  a  quantity  current  can  induce  one  of  intensity;" 
a  result  which  has  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  electro-magnetic  "Induction-Coil."  With  a 
long  ribbon  coil  receiving  the  galvanic  current  from  35  feet  of  zinc 
surface,  sensible  induction  shocks  could  be  felt  from  a  large  annular 
coil  of  four  feet  diameter  (containing  five  miles  of  wire)  when  placed 
in  parallelism  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  primary  coil ;  while 
at  the  distance  of  one  foot  the  shock  became  too  severe  to  be  taken. 
With  this  arrangement  an  induction  shock  was  given  from  one 
apartment  to  another,  through  the  intervening  partition. 

Successive  orders  of  Induction, — When  it  is  considered  that  the 
primary  current  in  such  cases  has  a  considerable  duration,  while 
the  secondary  current  is  but  momentary,  being  developed  only  at 
the  instant  of  change  in  the  primary,  it  could  certainly  not  have 
been  expected  that  this  single  instantaneous  electrical  impulse  of 
reaction  would  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  primary  current,  and  of 
similarly  inducing  an  action  on  a  third  independent  circuit:  and 
during  the  seven  years  in  which  galvanic  induction  had  been  known^ 
no  physicist  ever  thought  of  making  the  trial.  Theoretically  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  inferred,  if  such  tertiary  induction  had 
any  existence,  as  it  would  be  coincident  not  with  the  instantaneous 
secondary  induction,  but  with  the  initiation  and  termination  of  such 
momentary  current,  and  hence  in  opposite  signs — separated  by  aa 
inappreciable  interval  of  tijne,  that  the  whole  phenomenon  would 
probably  be  entirely  masked  by  a  practical  neutralization. 

The  experiments  of  Henry  fully  established  however  the  new  and 
remarkable  result — of  a  very  appreciable  tertiary  current.    By  oon- 
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necting  the  secondary  coil  with  another  at  some  distance  from  the 
primary  so  as  not  to  be  influenced  by  it  directly^  but  forming  with 
•the  secondary  a  single  closed  circuit,  not  only  was  the  distant  coil 
capable  of  producing  in  an  insulated  wire  helix  placed  over  it,  a 
distinct  current  of  induction  at  the  interruption  of  the  primary, 
but  sensible  shocks  were  obtained  from  it.  The  experiment  was 
pushed  still  further;  and  inductive  currents  of  a  fourth  d^ree 
were  obtained.  ^'By  a  similar  but  more  extended  arrangement, 
shocks  were  received  from  currents  of  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  order: 
and  with  a  more  powerful  primary  current,  and  additional  coils,  a 
still  greater  number  of  successive  inductions  might  be  obtained. 
-  -  -  It  was  found  that  with  the  small  battery  a  shock  could 
be  given  from  the  current  of  the  third  order  to  twenty-five  persons 
joining  hands;  also  shocks  perceptible  in-  the  arms  were  obtained 
from  a  current  of  the  fifth  order."  As  Henry  simply  remarks: 
''The  induction  of  currents  of  different  orders,  of  sufficient  inten- 
sity to  give  shocks,  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  from  our 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject."  By  means  of  the  small 
magnetizing  helix  introduced  into  each  circuit,  the  direction  of 
these  successive  currents  was  found  to  be  alternating  or  reversed  to 
each  other.  These  remarkable  results  were  obtained  in  the  summer 
of  1838.  * 

The  concluding  section  of  this  important  memoir  is  occupied 
with  an  account  of  "The  production  of  induced  currents  of  the 
different  orders,  from  ordinary  electricity."  An  open  glass  cylinder 
about  six  inches  in  diameter  was  provided  with  two  long  narrow 
strips  of  tin  foil  pasted  around  it  in  corresponding  helical  courses, 
the  one  on  the  outside  and  the  other  on  the  inside,  directly  opposite 
to  each  other.  The  inner  coiled  strip  had  its  extremities  connected 
with  insulated  wires  which  formed  a  circuit  outside  the  cylinder, 
and  included  a  small  magnetizing  helix.  The  outer  tin  foil  strip 
was  also  connected  with  wires  so  that  an  electrical  discharge  from  a 
half-gallon  Leyden  jar  could  be  passed  through  it.  The  magneti- 
zation of  a  small  needle  indicated  an  induced  current  through  the 
inner  tin-foil  ribbon  corresponding  in  direction  with  the  outer  cur- 

•  Trans.  Am,  Phil,  Soc*  vol.  vi.  (n.  8.)  p.  808. 
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rent  from  the  jar.*  By  means  of  a  second  glass  cylinder  similarlj 
provided  with  helical  tin-foil  ribbons  in  suitable  connections,  a  ter- 
tiary current  of  induction  was  obtained,  analogous  to  that  derived 
from  galvanism.  ''Also  by  the  addition  in  the  same  way  of  a  third 
cylinder,  a  current  of  the  fourth  order  was  developed." 

Similar  as  these  successive  inductions  from  an  electrical  dischai^ 
were  to  those  previously  observed  in  the  case  of  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent, they  presented  one  puzzling  difference  in  the  direction  of  the 
currents  of  the  different  orders.  ''These  in  the  experiments  with 
the  glass  cylinders,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  alternations  of  the  gal- 
vanic currents,  were  all  in  the  same  direction  as  the  dischai^  from 
the  jar,  or  in  other  words  they  were  all  plus.  On  substituting  for 
the  tinned  glass  cylinders,  well  insulated  copper  coils,  "alternations 
were  found  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  galvanism."  The  only  differ- 
ence apparently  between  the  two  arrangements,  was  that  the  tin-foil 
ribbons  ^ere  separated  only  by  the  thin  glass  of  the  cylinders,  while 
tlie  copper  spiral  coils  were  placed  an  inch  and  a  half  apart.  By 
varied  experiments,  the  direction  of  the  induced  currents  was  found 
to  depend  notably  on  the  distance  between  the  conductors; — the 
induction  ceasing  at  a  certain  distance,  (according  to  the  amount  of 
the  charge  and  the  characters  of  the  conductors,)  and  the  direction 
of  the  induced  current  beyond  this  critical  distance  being  contrary 
to  that  of  the  primary  current.*  "With  a  battery  of  eight  half- 
gallon  jars,  and  parallel  wires  about  ten  feet  long,  the  change  in  the 

direction  did  not  take  place  at  a  less  distance  than  from  twelve  to 

. 

*  About  a  year  later,  the  distinguished  German  electrician  I^etsr  Riass,  ap|»a- 
rently  unaware  of  Henry's  researches,  discovered  the  secondary  current  induced 
ftrom  mechanical  electricity,  by  a  very  similar  experiment.  (PogigendorirB 
Anncden  der  Phjftik  und  Chemie^  1889,  Ko.  5,  vol.  zlvli.  pp.  55-76.) 

t  The  variation  in  the  direction  of  polarization  (without  reference  to  induction 
currents)  appears  to  have  been  flrst  noticed  by  Fbi.ix  Savary,  some  dozen  years 
before.  In  an  Important  memoir  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Bcienoes 
July  31, 1826,  M.  8a vary  announced  that  "The  direction  of  the  magnetic  polarity  of 
small  needles  exposed  to  an  electric  current  directed  along  a  wire  stretched  longi- 
tudinally, varies  with  the  distance  of  the  wlre:'*^the  action  being  found  to  be 
periodical  with  the  distance.  M.  Savary  obser\'ed  three  periods,  and  also  the  fiict 
that  the  distances  of  maximum  ctV^t  and  of  the  nodal  zeros  '*  vary  with  the  length 
and  diameter  of  the  wire,  and  with  the  intensity  of  the  discharge."  He  also  found 
that  "when  a  helix  Is  uschI  fl>r  magnetlilii^,  the  distance  at  which  the  needle  placed 
within  it  is  Arom  the  conducting  wire.  Is  tndlfl^rent;  but  the  direction  and  the  de- 
gree of  magnetisation  depends  on  the  Intensity  of  the  discharge,  and  on  the  ratio 
between  the  length  and  siie  of  the  wlro."  ( Brewster's  Bdi$tlntrgh  Jour.  Set  Oct. 
1826,  vol.  v.  p.  960.) 
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fifleen  inches,  and  with  a  still  larger  battery  and  longer  conductors, 
no  change  was  found  although  the  induction  was  produced  at  the 
distance  of  several  feet."  With  Dr.  Hare's  battery  of  32  one-gallon 
jars,  and  a  copper  wire  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick  and  80  feet 
long  stretched  across  the  lecture-room  and  back  on  either  side  toward 
the  battery,  a  second  wire  stretched  parallel  with  the  former  for 
about  35  feet  and  extended  to  form  an  independent  circuit,  (its  ends 
being  connected  with  a  small  magnetizing  helix,)  was  tested  at  vary- 
ing distances  beginning  with  a  few  inches  until  they  were  twelve 
feet  apart:  at  which  distance  of  the  parallel  wire,  its  induction 
though  enfeebled,  still  indicated  by  its  magnetizing  power,  a  direc- 
tion corresponding  with  the  primary  current.  The  form  of  the 
room  did  not  permit  a  convenient  separation  of  the  two  circuits  to 
a  greater  distance.'*' 

The  eminent  French  electrician  Antoine  C.  Becquerel,  in  a  chap- 
ter on  Induction  in  his  large  work,  remarks:  "Very  recently  M. 
Henry,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  New  Jersey,  has  extended 
the  domain  of  this  branch  of  physics:  the  results  obtained  by  him 
are  of  such  importance,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  intensity  of 
the  effects  produced,  that  it  is  proper  to  expound  them  here  with 
some  detail."    Twenty  pages  are  then  devoted  to  these  researches,  f 

A  memoir  was  read  before  the  Society,  June  19th,  1840,  giving 
an  account  of  observations  on  the  two  forms  of  induction  occurring 
on  the  making  and  on  the  breaking  of  the  primary  galvanic  circuit, 
the  two  differing  in  character  as  well  as  in  direction.  In  these  ex- 
periments he  employed  a  DanielFs  constant  battery  of  30  elements; 
the  battery  being  "sometimes  used  as  a  single  series  with  all  its 
elements  placed  consecutively,  and  at  others  in  two  or  three  series, 
arranged  collaterally,  so  as  to  vary  the  quantity  and  intensity  of 
the  electricity  as  the  occasion  might  require."  As  the  initial  induc- 
tion had  always  been  found  so  feeble  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
(although  in  quantity  sufficient  to  affect  the  ordinary  galvanometer 

*  TYans,  Am,  PhU.  Soe,,  vol.  y1.  (n.  s.)  art.  Ix.  pp.  908^837.  In  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  for  November  2d,  1838,  when  this  memoir  was  read,  it  Is  recorded  "Pro- 
fessor Henry  made  a  verbal  communication  during  the  course  of  which  he  illus- 
trated experimentally  the  phenomena  developed  in  his  paper."  {Proceed.  Am,  Phil* 
Soc.  Nov.  2, 1838,  vol.  1.  pp.  54-56.) 

t  TraiU  experimental  de  v£lectricUi  et  du  Magnitiame,  vol.  v.  pp.  87-107. 
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as  much  as  the  t^minal  induction^)  most  of  the  results  previously 
obtained  (such  as  the  detection  of  successive  orders  of  currents)  were 
derived  from  the  strong  inductions  at  the  moment  of  breaking  the 
circuit.  It  became  therefore  important  to  endeavor  to  intensify  the 
initial  induction  for  its  more  especial  examination :  and  this  it  was 
found  could  be  effected  in  two  ways, — by  increasing  the  "intensity" 
of  the  battery,  and  by  diminishing  within  certain  limits  the  length 
of  the  primary  coil. 

"  With  the  current  from  one  element^  the  shock  at  breaking  the 
circuit  was  quite  severe,  but  at  making  the  same  it  was  very  feeble, 
and  could  be  perceived  in  the  fingers  only  or  through  the  tongue. 
With  two  elements  in  the  circuit  the  shock  at  the  banning  was 
slightly  increased :  with  three  elements  the  increase  was  more  decided, 
while  the  shock  at  breaking  the  circuit  remained  nearly  of  the  same 
intensity  as  at  first,  or  was  comparatively  but  little  increased. 
When  the  number  of  elements  was  increased  to  ten,  the  shock  at 
making  contact  was  found  fully  equal  to  that  at  breaking,  and  by 
employing  a  still  greater  number,  the  former  was  decidedly  greater 
than  the  latter,  the  difference  continually  increasing  until  all  the 
thirty  elements  were  introduced  into  the  circuit.  -  -  -  Experi- 
ments were  next  made  to  determine  the  influence  of  a  variation  in 
the  length  of  the  coil,  the  intensity  of  the  battery  remaining  the 
same."  For  this  purpose  the  battery  consisting  of  a  single  element 
"was  employed;  and  the  length  of  the  copper  ribbon  coil  was  suc- 
cessively reduced  from  60  feet,  by  measures  of  15  feet.  With  45 
feet,  the  initial  induction  was  stronger  than  with  60  feet:  with  the 
next  shorter  length  it  was  more  perceptible,  and  increased  in 
intensity  with  eacK  diminution  of  the  coil,  until  a  length  of  about 
fifleen  feet  appeared  to  give  a  maximum  result."  At  the  same  time 
it  was  found  that  "  the  intensity  of  the  shock  at  the  ending  of  the 
battery  current  diminishes  with  each  diminution  of  the  length  of 
the  coil.  -  -  -  By  the  foregoing  results  we  are  evidently  fur- 
nished with  two  methods  of  increasing  at  pleasure  the  intensity  of 
the  induction  at  the  banning  of  a  battery  current,  the  one  con- 
sisting in  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  source  of  the  electricity, 
and  the  other  in  diminishing  the  resistance  to  conduction  of  the 
circuit  while  its  intensity  remains  the  same." 
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Having  thus  succeeded  in  exalting  the  initial  induction,  Henry 
proceeded  in  his  investigation.  Distinct  currents  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  orders  were  readily  obtained  from  it;  and  as  was 
anticipated,  with  their  signs  (or  directions)  the  reverse  of  the  cor- 
responding orders  derived  from  the  terminal  induction.  In  other 
respects  "the  series  of  induced  currents  produced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  primary  current  appeared  to  possess  all  the  properties  belong- 
ing to  those  of  the  induction  at  the  ending  of  the  same  current." 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  the  idea  having  occurred  to 
him  "that  the  intense  shocks  given  by  the  electric  fish  may  possibly 
be  from  a  secondary  current,"  as  it  appeared  to  him  that  "this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  can  conceive  of  such  intense  electricity 
being  produced  in  organs  imperfectly  insulated  and  immersed  in  a 
conducting  medium,"  he  endeavored  to  simulate  the  efiect  by  ar- 
ranging a  secondary  wire  coil  furnished  with  terminal  handles,  over 
a  primary  copper  ribbon  coil,  the  two  being  insulated  as  usual. 
"By  immersing  the  apparatus  in  a  shallow  vessel  of  water,  the 
handles  being  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  diameter  of  the 
helix,  and  the  hands  plunged  into  the  water  parallel  to  a  line  join- 
ing the  two  poles,  a  shock  is  felt  through  the  arms." 

The  former  experiment  of  obtaining  an  induction  shock  from 
one  room  to  another  through  a  partition,  was  repeated  on  a  still 
larger  scale.  All  the  coils  of  copper  ribbon  having  been  united  in 
a  single  continuous  conductor  of  about  400  feet  in  length,  "this 
was  rolled  into  a  ring  of  five  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  sus- 
pended vertically  against  the  inside  of  the  large  folding  doors  which 
separate  the  laboratory  from  the  lecture-room.  Beyond  the  doors, 
in  the  lecture-room  and  directly  opposite  the  coil,  was  placed  a  helix 
formed  of  upwards  of  a  mile  of  copper  wire,  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  wound  into  a  hoop  of  four  feet  in  diameter. 
With  this  arrangement,  and  a  battery  of  147  square  feci  of  zinc 
surface  divided  into  eight  elements,  shocks  were  perceptible  in  the 
tongue  when  the  two  conductors  were  separated,  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  seven  feet.  At  the  distance  of  between  three  and  four  feet,  the 
shocks  were  quite  severe.  The  exhibition  was  rendered  more  inter- 
esting by  causing  the  induction  to  take  place  through  a  number  of 
persons  standing  in  a  row  between  the  two  conductors." 
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The  second  section  of  the  memoir  is  mainly  occupied  with  details 
of  experiments  on  the  screening  effect  of  conducting  plates  (of  non- 
magnetic metals)  when  interposed  between  the  primary  and  second- 
ary coils:  showing  remarkable  contrasts  in  the  "quantity"  and 
"intensity"  classes  of  galvanic  effects.  When  the  annular  spool 
or  helix  (of  nearly  one  mile  of  copper  wire)  was  employed  with  the 
large  spiral  coil  of  copper  ribbon,  "the  coil  being  connected  with  a 
battery  of  ten  elements,  the  shocks  both  at  making  and  breaking 
the  circuit  were  very  severe;  and  these  as  usual  were  almost  entirely 
neutralized  by  the  interposition  of  the  zinc  plate.  But  when  the 
galvanometer  instead  of  the  body,  was  introduced  into  the  circuit, 
its  indications  were  the  same  whether  the  plate  was  interposed  or 
not:  or  in  other  words  the  galvanometer  indicated  no  screening, 
while  under  the  same  circumstances  the  shocks  were  neutralized. 
A  similar  effect  was  observed  when  the  galvanometer  and  the  mag- 
netizing helix  were  together  introduced  into  the  circuit.  The 
interposition  of .  the  plate  entirely  neutralized  the  magnetizing 
power  of  the  helix  (in  reference  to  tempered  steel)  while  the  deflec- 
tions of  the  galvanometer  were  unaffected."  The  induction  currents 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  orders,  were  found  to  be  of  consid- 
erable "intensity;" — magnetizing  steel  needles,  giving  shocks,  not 
being  interrupted  by  a  drop  of  water  placed  in  the  circuit  between 
the  ends  of  the  severed  wire, — ^^and  yet  being  screened  or  neutral- 
ized by  a  metallic  plate  interposed  between  the  coils.* 

A  continuation  of  the  memoir  was  read  before  the  Philosophical 
Society  November  20th,  1840,  discussing  further  the  theoretical 
differences  between  an  initial  or  an  increasing  galvanic  current,  and 
a  decreasing  or  an. arrested  current,  in  producing  the  phenomena  of 
induction.  On  the  same  occasion  Henry  described  "an  apparatus 
for  producing  a  reciprocating  motion  by  the  repulsion  in  the  consec- 
utive parts  of  a  conductor  through  which  a  galvanic  current  is 
passing."  About  ten  years  before,  he  had  devised  the  first  electro- 
magnetic engine  (operating  by  intermittent  magnetic  attractions  and 
repulsions);  and  now  he  had  contrived  the  first  galvanic  engine, 
operating  by  the  analogous  intermittent  attractions  and  repulsions 
of  the  electric  current.t 

*  TVant.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  June  1840,  vol.  vlll.  (n.  s.)  art.  1.  pp.  1-18. 
t  Proceedings  Am,  PfM,Soc,  Not.  20, 1840,  vol;  1.  p.  SOI. 
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OadUatUm  of  Electrical  Discharge. — In  June^  1842,  he  presented  a 
communication  to  the  Society  recounting  an  investigation  of  some, 
anomalies  in  ordinary  electrical  induction.  While  with  the  larger 
needles  ("No.  3  and  No.  4")  subjected  to  the  magnetizing  helix,  the 
polarity  was  always  conformable  to  the  direction  of  the  discharge, 
he  found  that  when  very  fine  needles  were  employed,  an  increase  in 
the  force  of  the  electricity  produced  changes  of  polarity.  About  a 
thousand  needles  were  magnetized  in  the  testing  helices  in  these 
researches. 

This  puzzling  phenomenon  was  finally  cleared  up  by  the  important 
discovery  that  an  electrical  equilibrium  was  not  instantaneously 
efiected  by  the  spark,  but  that  it  was  attained  only  after  several 
oscillations  of  the  flow.  "The  discharge — whatever  may  be  its 
nature,  is  not  correctly  represented  by  the  single  transfer  from  one 
side  of  the  jar  to  the  other:  the  phenomena  require  us  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  principal  discharge  in  one  direction,  and  theii  several 
reflex  actions  backward  and  forward,  each  more  feeble  than  the  pre- 
ceding, until  the  equilibrium  is  obtained."*  In  every  case  therefore 
of  the  electrostatic  discharge,  the  testing  needles  were  really  sub- 
jected to  an  oscillating  alternation  of  currents,  and  consequently  to 
successive  partial  de-magnetizations  and  re-magnetizations.  The 
complications  produced  by  this  residual  action,  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained for  the  first  time,  the  discordant  results  obtained  by  different 
investigators.  This  singular  reflux  of  current  was  ingeniously  ap- 
plied by  Henry  to  explain  the  apparent  change  of  inductive  current 
with  differing  distances.  Should  the  primitive  discharge  wave  be 
in  excess  of  the  magnetic  capacity  of  the  needle  at  a  given  position, 
the  return  wave  might  be  just  sufficient  to  completely  reverse  its 
polarity,  and  the  diminished  succeeding  wave  insufficient  to  restore 
it  to  its  former  condition;  while  at  a  greater  distance,  the  primitive 
wave  might  be  so  far  reduced  as  to  just  magnetize  the  needle  fully, 

*  Proceedings  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  June  17, 1842,  vol.  11.  pp.  19a-196.— Prof.  Hermann  Iu 
F.  HEI.KHOLTZ  Bome  five  years  later  (In  1847),  but  quite  independently,  suggested 
'*a  backward  and  forward  motion  between  the  coatings"  when  the  Leyden  Jar  Is 
discharged.  {Seientiflc  Memoirs,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  Tyndall,  1858,  vol.  1.  p.  143.)  And  still 
five  years  later  (in  1852)  Sir  William  Thomson  made  the  same  independent  conjec- 
ture. (L.  E,  D.  Phil.  Mag.  June.  1853,  vol.  v.  pp.  400,  401.)  To  Felix  Savary  however 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  advanced  the  hypothesis  or  electrical  oscillations, 
as  early  as  1827..  See.** Supplement,*'  Note  F* 
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and  the  second  wave,  being  still  more  enfeebled,  would  only  partially 
de-magnetize  it,  leaving  still  a  portion  of  the  original  polarity ;  and 
so  for  the  following  diminished  oscillations. 

In  the  course  of  these  extended  researches  the  presence  of  inductive 
action  was  traced  to  most  surprising  and  unimagined  distances.  ''A 
single  spark  from  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  of  about  an 
inch  long,  throMrn  on  the  end  of  a  circuit  of  wire  in  an  upper  room, 
produced  an  induction  sufficiently  powerful  to  magnetize  needles  in 
a  parallel  circuit  of  wire  placed  in  the  cellar  beneath,  at  a  perpen- 
dicular distance  of  thirty  feet,  with  two  floors  and  ceilings — each 
fourteen  inches  thick  intervening." 

''The  last  part  of  the  series  of  experiments  relates  to  induced 
currents  from  atmospheric  electricity.  By  a  very  simple  arrange- 
ment, needles  ieire  strongly  magnetized  in  the  author's  study,  even 
when  the  flash  is  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  when 
the  thunder  is  scarcely  audible.  On  this  principle  he  proposes  a 
simple  self-registering  electrometer,  connected  with  an  elevated 
exploring  rod."  For .  obtaining  the  results  above  alluded  to,  a 
thick  wire  was  soldered  to  the  edge  of  the  tin  roof  of  his  dwelling 
and  passed  into  his  study  through  a  hole  in  the  window  frame; 
while  a  similar  wire  passing  out  to  the  ground,  terminated  in  con- 
nection with  a  metal  plate  in  a  deep  well  close  by.  Between  the 
wire  ends  within  his  study,  various  apparatus,  including  magnetiz- 
ing helices  of  different  sizes  and  characters,  could  be  attached,  so  as 
to  be  within  the  line  of  conduction  from  the  roof  to  the  ground. 
The  inductions  from  atmospheric  discharges  were  found  to  have  the 
oscillatory  character  observed  with  the  Leyden  jar;  and  by  inter- 
posing several  magnetizing  helices  with  few  and  with  many  oon- 
volutions,  Henry  was  able  to  get  from  a  needle  in  the  former 
the  polarity  due  to  the  direct  current,  and  in  the  latter^  that  due 
to  the  return  current;  thus  catching  the  lightning  (as  it  were)  upon 
the  rebound. 

In  examining  the  ''lateral  discharge"  from  a  lightning-rod  in 
good  connection  with  the  earth,  he  had  often  observed  that  while  a 
spark  could  be  obtained  sufficiently  strong  to  be  distinctly  felt,  it 
scarcely  affected  in  the  slightest  degree  d  delicate  gold-leaf  electro- 
scope.    How  explain  so  incongruous  a  phenomenon?      Henry 
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discovered  the  very  simple  solution^  by  a  reference  to  the  self-induc- 
tion of  the  rod, — a  n^ative  wave  passing,  succeeded  immediately 
by  a  positive  wave  so  rapidly  as  to  completely  neutralize  the  effect 
upon  the  electroscope  before  the  inertia  of  the  gold-leaf  could  be 
overcome,  while  actually  producing  a  double  spark  (sensibly  co-in- 
cident) to  and  from  the  recipient. 

A  few  months  later,  '^he  had  succeeded  in  magnetizing  needles  by 
the  secondary  current,  in  a  wire  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  distant  from  the  wire  through  which  the  primary  current  was 
passing,  excited  by  a  single  spai^  from  an  electrical  machine.'^'*' 
In  this  case  the  primary  wire  was  his  telegraph  line  stretched  seven 
years  before  across  the  campus  of  the  coU^  grounds  in  front  of 
Nassau  Hall;  the  secondary  or  induction  wire  being  suspended  in 
a  parallel  direction  across  the  grounds  at  the  rear  of  Nassau  Hall, 
with  its  ends  terminating  in  buried  metallic  plates: — the  large 
building  intervening  between  the  two  wires. 

This  brilliant  series  of  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  a  most 
recondite  and  mysterious  agent,  placed  Henry,  by  the  concurrent 
judgment  of  all  competent  physicists,  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
original  investigators.  His  persevering  researches  in  the  electrical 
paradoxes  of  induction,  perhaps  more  than  any  similar  ones,  tended 
to  strengthen  the  hypothesis  of  an  setherial  dynamic  agency;  although 
he  himself  had  for  a  long  time  been  inclined  to  favor  the  material 
hypothesis,  f 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN  GENERAL  PHYSICS:   FROM  1830  TO  1846. 

In  order  to  give  a  proper  connection  to  the  experimental  inqui- 
ries undertaken  by  Henry  in  various  fields,  it  is  necessary  to  pause 
here,  and  to  recur  to  some  of  his  earlier  scientific  labors, — ban- 
ning again  at  Albany. 

•ProeeedingM  Am,  FhiL  Soc.  Oct.  21. 1842,  vol.  11.  p.  229.  It  Is  barely  possible  that 
the  primarj/  current  might  have  returned  through  the  second  wire. 

fin  a  paper  "On  the  Theory  of  the  so-called  Imponderables'*  published  some 
years  later,  In  referring  to  the  phenomena  of  electrical  oscillation  In  discharge,  and 
of  the  series  of  Inductions  taking  place  and  "  extending  to  a  surprising  distance  on 
all  sides/'  he  remarks:  "As  these  are  the  results  of  currents  in  alternate  directions, 
they  must  produce  in  surrounding  space  a  series  otplua  and  miniM  motions,  anal- 
ogous to— if  not  identical  with  undulations."  {Proceed,  Amer,Auociation^  Albany, 
Ang.l8dl.p.80.) 

17 
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Meteorology. — ^From  an  early  date  Heniy  took  a  deep  inteiest 
in  the  study  of  meteorology :  not  only  on  account  of  its  practical 
importance,  but  from  its  relation  to  cosmical  physics,  and  because 
from  the  very  complexity  and  irregularity  of  its  conditions,  it 
challenged  further  investigation  and  stood  in  need  of  larger  gener- 
alizations. His  early  association  with  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck  in 
the  first  development  of  the  system  of  meteorological  observations 
established  in  the  State  of  New  York,  has  already  been  referred  to 
in  the  sketch  of  his  "Early  Career."  (Page  212.)  This  active  and 
zealous  co-operation  continued  from  1827  to  1832;  or  as  long  as  he 
resided  in  Albany. 

In  September  of  1830,  he  commenced  a  series  of  observations 
for  Professor  Renwick  of  Columbia  Collie,  to  determine  the 
magnetic  intensity  at  Albany.  With  the  assistance  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  Professor  Stephen  Alexander,  these  observations  were  con- 
tinued daily  for  two  months.  *  In  April,  1831,  a  second  series  of 
observations  was  commenced ;  in  the  course  of  which  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  great  disturbance  of  the  needle  during  the 
time  of  a  conspicuous  "aurora"  on  the  19th  of  April,  1831.  At 
noon  of  the  19th  the  oscillations  were  found  to  be  perfectly  accord- 
ant with  previous  ones,  but  at  6  o'clock  p.  M.  a  remarkable  increase 
of  maguetic  intensity  was  indicated.  At  10  o'clock  of  the  same 
evening,  during  the  most  active  manifestation  of  the  aurora,  the 
oscillations  of  the  needle  were  again  examined.  "  Instead  of  still 
indicating  as  at  6  o'clock  an  uncommonly  high  degree  of  magnetic 
intensity,  it  now  showed  an  intensity  considerably  lower  than  usual." 
Thus,  designating  the  normal  intensity  at  the  place  as  unity,  at  6 
o'clock  it  had  increased  to  1.024,  and  at  10  o'clock  had  subsided  to 
0.993,  which   according  to  Hansteen's  observations  is  the  usual 

*The  needles  employed  in  these  observations  were  a  couple  received  by  Proflesaor 
Renwick  from  Capt.  Sabimk,— one  of  which  had  belonged  to  Professor  Han8TKKN 
of  Norway.  "They  were  suspended  according  to  the  method  of  Hansteen  in  a  small 
mahogany  box,  by  a  single  fiber  of  raw  silk.  The  box  was  furnished  with  a  glass 
cover,  and  had  a  graduated  arc  of  ivory  on  the  bottom  to  mark  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations.  In  using  this  apparatus,  the  time  of  three  hundred  vibrations  was  noted 
by  a  quarter-second  watch,  well  regulated  to  mean  time;  a  register  being  made  at 
the  end  of  every  tenth  vibration,  and  a  mean  deduced  trovci  the  whole,  taken  as  the 
true  time  of  the  three  hundred  vibrations.  Experiments  careAilIy  made  with  this 
apparatus  were  found  susceptible  of  considerable  accuracy;"  the  Individual  observar 
tlons  not  differing  trorti  the  mean  number,  prdinarily  more  than  one-thousandth. 
(Silliman's  Am,  Jour,  SeL  April,  1832,  vol.  xxii.  p.  145.) 
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relation  of  magnetic  distorbanoe  by  an  aurora.  *  An  aooount  of 
these  results  was  oonununicated  hy  Henry  to  the  Albany  Institute, 
January  26,  1832;  and  was  also  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
S^nts  of  the  New  York  University.  A  little  more  than  a  month 
later  (to  wit  on  March  6,  1832,)  he  had  been  able  to  collate  the 
various  published  accounts  of  this  aurora ;  and  he  learned  ^^  the  fact 
of  a  disturbance  of  terrestrial  magnetism  being  observed  by  Mr. 
Christie  in  England  on  the  same  evening,  and  at  nearly  the  same 
time  the  disturbance  was  witnessed  in  Albany,  and  that  too  in  con- 
nection with  the  appearance  of  an  aurora."  This  circumstance  led 
him  to  make  a  careful  comparison  of  the  notices  of  auroral  displays 
given  in.  the  meteorological  reports  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for 
1830  and  1831,  with  those  of  the  Reports  of  the  New  York 
Regents  for  the  same  period.  "By  inspecting  these  two  publica- 
tions it  was  seen  that  from  April,  1830,  to  April,  1831,  inclusive, 
the  aurora  was  remarkably  frequent  and  brilliant  both  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country;  and  that  most  of  the  auroras  described  in  the 
Annals  for  this  time,  particularly  the  brilliant  ones,  were  seen  on 
the  same  evening  in  England  and  in  the  State  of  New  York.'' 
From  which  he  argues  that  "  these  simultaneous  appearances  of  the 
meteor  in  Europe  and  America  would  therefore  seem  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  aurora  borealis  cannot  be  classed  among  the 
ordinary  local  meteorological  phenomena,  but  that  it  must  be  referred 
to  some  cause  connected  with  the  general  physical  principles  of  the 
globe;  and  that  the  more  energetic  action  of  this  cause  (whatever 
it  may  be)  affects  simultaneously  a  greater  portion  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.^'  t 

In  attempting  to  classify  and  digest  the  meteorological  data 
within  his  reach,  Henry  became  strongly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  much  more  extensive,  continuous,  and  systematic  obser- 
vations than  any  as  yet  undertaken:  and  he  neglected  no  oppor- 
tunities of  directing  influence  upon   the  minds  of  our  national 

*  Professor  Hansteen  has  remarked  that  "A  short  time  before  the  aurora 
borealis  appears,  the  Intensity  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  apt  to  rise  to  an  un- 
common height;  but  so  soon  as  the  aurora  borealis  begins,  in  proportion  as  Its  force 
increases,  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  decreases,  recovering  its 
former  strength  by  degrees,  often  not  till  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours."  (Ikiinburgh 
JPfiitoMoph,  Jour.  Jan.  1825,  vol.  xii.  p.  01.) 

t  Silliman's  Am,  Jour.  Sei,  April,  1832,  vol.  xxll.  pp.  150-166. 
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legislators,  to  impress  them  with  the  great  need — as  well  as  the 
practical  policy  of  prosecating  the  salgect  by  gavenunental 
resources.  No  one  at  that  day  seemed  so  fully  awake  both  to  the 
importance  and  to  the  methods  of  prosecating  sudi  inquiry:  and 
no  one  more  effectually  advanced  both  by  direct  and  by  indirect 
exertions  the  wide-spread  interest  in  this  study,  than  he. 

In  1839,  while  at  Princeton,  he  in  conjunction  with  his  friend 
Professor  Bache,  induced  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
officially  to  memorialize  the  National  Government  to  establish 
stations  for  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations:  a  movement 
which  was  partly  successful,  though  not  to  the  extent  desired.  On 
the  subject  of  international  systems  of  observation  and  r^;i8ter,  he 
justly  remarks  at  a  later  date:  ''In  order  that  the  science  of 
meteorology  may  be  founded  on  reliable  data,  and  attain  that  rank 
which  its  importance  demands,  it  is  necessary  that  extended  systems 
of  co-operation  should  be  established.  In  regard  to  climate,  no 
part  of  the  world  is  isolated:  that  of  the  smallest  island  in  the 
Pacific,  is  governed  by  the  general  currents  of  the  air  and  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  To  fully  understand  therefore  the  causes 
which  influence  the  climate  of  any  one  country,  or  any  one  place, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  study  the  conditions,  as  to  heat,  moisture,  and 
the  movements  of  the  air,  of  all  others.  It  is  evident  also  that  as 
far  as  possible,  one  method  should  be  adopted,  and  that  instruments 
affording  the  same  indications  under  the  same  conditions  should  be 
employed.  -  -  -  A  general  plan  of  this  kind,  for  observing 
the  meteorological  and  magnetical  changes,  more  extensively  than 
had  ever  before  been  projected,  was  digested  by  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1838,  in  which  the  principal  Governments  of  Europe 
were  induced  to  take  an  active  part;  and  had  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  South  America,  joined  in  the  enterprise,  a  series 
of  watch-towers  of  nature  would  have  been  distributed  over  every 
part  of  the  earth.  -  -  -  Though  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  took  no  part  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  in 
the  great  system  before  described,  yet  it  has  established  and  sup- 
ported for  a  number  of  years  a  partial  system  of  observation  at  the 
different  military  posts  of  the  army."  * 

*  Agrieuliural  Sepori  of  CommiMioner  of  Patents,  for  1856.  pp.  867, 868. 
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A  large  ooUection  of  original  notes  of  various  meteorological 
observations^ — on  magnetic  variations,  on  auroras  with  attempts  at 
iiscertaining  their  extreme  height,  on  violent  whirlwinds,  on  hail- 
stones, on  thunder-storms,  and  the  deportment  of  lightning-rods, — 
unfortunately  never  published  nor  transcribed^  were  lost  (with 
much  other  precious  scientific  material)  by  fire  in  1865.  The  phe- 
nomena of  thunder-storms  were  always  studied  by  Henry  with 
great  interest  and  attention.  A  very  severe  one  which  visited 
Princeton  on  the  evening  of  July  14, 1841,  was  minutely  described 
in  a  communication  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1841.* 

On  November  3d,  1843,  he  made  a  communication  to  the  Society 
^'in  r^ard  to  the  application  of  Melloni's  thermo-electric  apparatus 
to  meterological  purposes,  and  explained  a  modification  of  the  parts 
connected  with  the  pile,  to  which  he  had  been  led  in  the  course  of 
his  researches.  He  had  found  the  vapors  near  the  horizon,  powerful 
reflectors  of  heat;  but  in  the  case  of  a  distant  thunder-storm,  he  had 
found  that  the  cloud  was  colder  than  the  adjacent  blue  space."  f 

On  June  20,  1845,  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  on  "a 
simple  method  of  protecting  from  lightning,  buildings  covered 
with  metallic  roofs ;"  urging  the  importance  in  such  cases  of  having 
the  vertical  rain  pipes  always  in  good  electrical  connection  with  the 
earth,  since  '^on  the  principle  of  electrical  induction,  houses  thus 
covered  are  evidently  more  liable  to  be  struck  than  those  furnished 
either  with  shingle  or  tile.  It  is  of  course  necessary  to  have  the 
metallic  roof  in  good  metallic  connection  with  the  gutters  and 
pipes;  and  the  latter  may  conveniently  have  soldered  to  the  lower 
end  a  ribbon  of  sheet  copper  two  or  three  inches  wide,  continuing 
into  the  ground  surrounded  with  charcoal  and  extending  out  from 
the  house  till  it  terminates  in  moist  ground.  | 

•  Proceed.  Am,  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  11.  pp.  111-116. 

t  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  Iv.  p.  22. 

X  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  8oe.  vol.  Iv.  p.  179.  Heitbt  appears  to  have  been  much  in> 
pressed  with  the  condactlng  valae  of  the  tinned  sheet-Iron  pipes  commonly  used 
as  rain  spouts,  troia  observing  that  amid  the  strange  vagaries  of  the  circuitous 
path  pursued  by  the  lightning  (in  cases  of  house?  struck  by  this  destructive 
agent),  the  rain  pipe  was  not  unft'equently  selected  as  part  of  the  route  ;~marlui 
of  explosive  violence  being  exhibited  at  its  lower  end,  and  sometimes  at  Its  top 
JUi  well,— while  the  pipe  itself  was  found  to  be  unii^ored. 


/ 
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In  this  paper  he  incidentally  meets  the  much  debated  question 
whether  a  lightning-rod  is  efficient  as  a  conductor  by  its  solidity,  or 
by  its  surface  only.  While  he  had  been  able  to  magnetize  small 
needles  placed  transversely  to  the  edges  of  broad  strips  of  copper, 
through  which  electrical  discharges  were  passed,  he  could  obtain  no 
signs  of  magnetism  in  needles  when  placed  transversely  near  the 
sides  of  such  strips  about  mid-way  from  the  edges.  In  like  man- 
ner he  failed  to  discover  any  action  in  a  small  magnetizing  helix 
placed  within  a  section  of  gas-pipe  and  connected  with  it  at  either 
end,  when  transmitting  through  the  system  an  electrical  spark; 
while  he  easily  obtained  magnetic  effects  with  a  galvanic  current 
passed  through  the  same  arrangement.*  From  these  and  other 
experiments  he  was  led  to  believe  that  mechanical  electricity  tends 
to  pass  mainly  along  the  exterior  surface  of  a  conductor,  and  accord- 
ingly that  Ohm's  law  of  conduction  is  not  applicable  to  lightning 
or  mechanical  electricity,  f 

Some  popular  uneasiness  having  been  excited  in  1846,  in  conse- 
quence of  telegraph  poles  being  occasionally  struck  by  lightning, 
and  of  the  supposed  danger  to  travellers  along  highways  likely  to 
result  therefrom,  a  communication  on  the  subject  addressed  to  Dr* 
Patterson,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  was  read  before  the  Society,  and  referred  to  Professor 
Henry  for  report.  This  was  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph ;  as  it  had  not  then  been  in  existence  more  than 
a  couple  of  years.  Henry  responded  in  a  communication  read 
June  19th,  1846,  to  the  effect  that  while  telegraph  wires  as  long 
conductors  were  eminently  liable  to  receive  discharges  of  atmos- 
pheric electricity  both  from  charged  clouds  and  from  the  varying 
electrical  condition  of  the  air  at  distant  points  along  the  line  (as  for 

*  In  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  an  Iron  tube,  he  obtained  the  evidence 
of  an  induction  f^om  both  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  tube,  but  in  opposite 
directions. 

fThls  very  Important  question  cannot  be  regarded  as  even  yet  decisively 
settled:— eminent  authorities  maintaining  that  electricity  in  flow— of  whatever 
origin— observes  equally  the  ratio  of  proportionality  to  area  of  cross  section  in 
the  conductor.  Probably  the  law  of  conductivity  varies  with  circumstanoen. 
Ritchie  remarks  that  "if  a  metallic  rod  be  raised  to  a  red  heat,  its  power  or 
conducting  common  electricity  is  increased,  whilst  Its  conducting  power  for 
voltaic  electricity  is  considerably  diminished."  {JoumcU  of  the  Royai  Itutitutian. 
of  Great  Britain,  Oct.  1830,  vol.  i.  (n.  s.)  p.  37.) 
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example  even  by  a  fog  or  precipitation  of  vapor  at  one  station)  as 
also  from  induction  at  a  distance^  the  danger  to  travellers  along  a 
telegraph  road  would  be  very  slight,  unless  a  person  should  be 
standing  or  passing  quite  close  to  a  pole  at  the  moment  of  its  being 
struck.  He  however  recommended  that  for  the  protection  of  the 
poles,  they  should  be  provided  with  conductors.  "The  efiFects  of 
powerful  discharges  from  the  clouds  may  be  prevented  in  a  great 
d^ree  by  erecting  at  intervals  along  the  line  and  beside  the  support- 
ing poles  a  metallic  wire  connected  with  the  earth  at  the  lower  end, 
and  terminating  above  at  the  distance  of  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
wire  of  the  telegraph.  By  this  arrangement,  the  insulation  of  the 
conductor  will  not  be  interfered  with,  while  the  greater  portion  of 
the  charge  will  be  drawn  ofiF.  I  think  this  precaution  of  great 
importance  at  places  where  the  line  crosses  a  river  and  is  supported 
on  high  poles.  Also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  office  of  the  telegraph, 
where  a  discharge  falling  on  the  wire  near  the  station  might  send  a 
current  into  the  house  of  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  serious  acci- 
dents."* This  precaution  has  now  been  largely  adopted,  especially 
on  the  telegraph  lines  of  the  central  portion  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  more  liable  to  the  effects  of  lightning.f 

Molecvlar  Physics. — Among  other  inquiries  many  original  exam- 
inations were  made  by  Henry  in  the  domain  of  molecular  physics. 
While  Professor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1839,  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  curious  case  of  metallic  capillarity.  A  small  lead 
tube  about  eight  inches  long  happening  to  be  left  with  a  bent  end 
lying  in  a  shallow  dish  of  mercury,  he  noticed  a  few  days  afterward 
that  the  mercury  had  disappeared  from  the  dish,  and  was  spread 
on  the  shelf  about  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  On  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  tube  by  incision,  it  appeared  that  the  mercury  had  not 
passed  along  the  open  canal  of  the  tube,  but  had  percolated  through 
its  solid  substance.  To  test  this,  a  solid  rod  of  lead  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  and  seven  inches  long  was  bent  into  a  siphon 
form,  and  the  shorter  end  immersed  in  a  small  shallow  vessel  of 
mercury ;  a  similar  empty  vessel  being  placed  under  the  longer  end. 

•  Proceed,  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  Iv.  p.  286. 

fPrescott  MedricUy  and  the  Electric  Telegraph,  8vo.  N.  York,  1877,  chap.  xziU. 
pp.  206  and  411. 
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In  the  course  of  24  hours  a  globule  of  mercury  was  found  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lead  rod;  and  in  five  or  six  days  it  hftd  all  passed 
over  excepting  what  appeared  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  a  lead 
amalgam  in  the  upper  vessel.  *  A  long  piece  of  thick  lead  wire 
was  aftenvard  suspended  in  a  vertical  position^  with  its  lower  end 
dipping  into  a  cup  of  mercury.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  traces 
of  the  mercury  were  found  in  the  rod  at  the  height  of  three  feet 
above  the  cup:  thus  showing  that  a  metal  impervious  to  water  or 
oil  (excepting  under  very  great  pressure)  was  easily  penetrated  to 
great  distances  by  a  liquid  metal. 

Some  years  later  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  he /endeavored  with 
the  assistance  of  his  friend  Dr.  Patterson  (then  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint),  by  melting  a  small  globule  of  gold  on  a  plate 
of  clean  sheet^iron,  to  obtain  its  capillary  absorption ;  but  without 
effect;  probably  owing  to  the  interposition  of  a  thin  film  of  oxide. 
Applying  to  another  personal  friend,  Mr.  Cornelius  of  Philadelphia, 
a  very  intelligent  and  ingenious  manufacturer  of  bronzes,  and  plated 
ornaments  for  chandeliers,  etc.  to  try  whether  a  piece  of  silver-plated 
copper  heated  to  the  melting  point  of  silver  would  show  any  absorp- 
tion of  that  metal,  he  learned  that  it  was  a  common  experience  under 
such  circumstances  to  find  the  silver  disappear;  but  that  this  had 
always  been  attributed  to  a  volatilization  of  the  silver,  or  in  the 
workman's  phrase, — to  its  being  "burnt  off."  At  Henry's  request 
the  experiment  was  tried:  the  heated  end  of  a  silver-plated  pieoe 
of  copper  exhibited  on  cooling  and  cleaning,  a  copper  surface;  the 
other  end  remaining  unchanged.  Henry  next  had  the  copper  sur- 
face slightly  dissolved  off  by  immersion  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  zinc,  when  as  he  had  anticipated,  the  silver 
was  again  exposed,  having  penetrated  to  but  a  very  short  and  toler- 
ably uniform  distance  below  the  original  surface,  f 

In  1844,  he  made  some  important  observations  on  the  cohesion 
of  liquids.  Notwithstanding  that  Dr.  Young  early  in  the  century 
maintained  that  "the  immediate  cause  of  solidity  as  distinguished 
from  liquidity  is  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  particles  to  each  other," 
and  had  shown  that  "the  resistance  of  ice  to  extension  or  oom- 

♦  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  1.  p.  82. 

f  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  June  20, 1845,  vol.  Iv.  p.  177. 
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pression  is  found  by  experiment  to  differ  very  little  from  that  of 
water  contained  in  a  vessel,"  *  all  the  most  popular  text-books  on 
physics  continued  to  teach  that  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  state  is 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  solid  and^he  gaseous  states,  f  It 
seemed  therefore  desirable  to  test  the  question  by  some  more  direct 
means  than  the  resistance  of  liquids  contained  in  closed  vessels ;  and 
for  this  purpose  Henry  employed  the  classical  soap-bubble.  "The 
efiect  of  dissolving  the  soap  in  the  water  is  not  as  might  at  first 
appear,  to  increase  the  molecular  attraction,  but  to  diminish  the 
mobility  of  the  molecules.''  In  fact  the  actual  tenacity  of  pure  water 
is  greater  than  that  of  soap-water. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  was  directed  to  determine  "the 
quantity  of  water  which  adhered  to  a  bubble  just  before  it  burst." 
The  second  set  of  experiments  was  devised  to  measure  the  contractile 
force  of  a  soap-bubble  blown  on  the  wider  end  of  a  U-shaped  glass 
tube  half  filled  with  water,  by  the  barometric  column  sustained  in 
the  narrower  stem  of  the  tube;  the  difference  of  level  being  care- 
fully observed  by  means  of  a  microscope.  The  thickness  of  the 
soap-bubble  film  at  its  top  was  estimated  by  the  last  of  the  Newton 
rings  shown  previous  to  bursting.  The  result  arrived  at  from  both 
sets  of  experiments  was  that  water  instead  of  having  a  cohesion  of 
53  grains  to  the  square  inch  (as  was  very  commonly  stated),  has  a 
cohesive  force  of  several  hundred  pounds  to  the  inch;  or  that  the 
inter-molecular  cohesion  of  a  liquid  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  sub- 
stance in  the  solid  state.  | 

•Young's  Ijedurea  on  NcU.PhUos.  Lect.dO,  vol.  1.  p.  827. 

t "  If  we  attempt  to  draw  up  trom.  the  surfoce  of  water  a  circular  disk  of  metal 
say  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  we  shall  see  that  the  water  will  adhere  and  be  supported 
several  lines  above  the  general  surfleice.  This  experiment  which  is  (^equently  given 
In  elementary  books  as  a  measure  of  the  feeble  attraction  of  water  for  itself,  is  im> 
properly  interpreted.  It  merely  indicates  the  force  of  attraction  of  a  single  film  of 
atoms  around  the  perpendicular  surface,  and  not  of  the  whole  column  elevated." 
{AffricuUural  Report  for  1857.  p.  427.— Henry's  paper  on  Meteorology.) 

X Proceed,  Am.  PhU.  8oe,  April  6  and  May  17, 1844,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  56, 57,  and  84. 85.  The 
original  notes  of  these  interesting  experiments  containing  the  numerical  results 
obtained  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  laid  aside  for  farther  reductions  and 
comparisons,  were  destroyed  by  Are  in  1865.  Since  the  density  of  most  solid  sub- 
stances differs  very  slightly  fk^m  that  of  their  liquid  state,  being  indeed  less  In 
many,— unless  at  considerably  lower  temperatures,  (as  in  the  case  of  ice,  and  most 
of  the  metals,)  it  appears  quite  improbable  that  the  difference  between  solidity  and 
liquidity  could  depend  in  any  case  on  the  degree  of  cohesion.  On  the  contrary,  the 
cohesion  of  water  should  be  sensibly  greater  than  that  of  ioe,  since  its  constituent 
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In  1846,  he  presented  to  the  Philosophical  Society  an  epitome  of 
his  views  on  the  molecular  constitution  of  matter;  giving  the 
reasons  for  accepting  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  Newton.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  discovery  dnd  establishment  of  a  general  scientific  prin- 
ciple 'Ms  in  almost  all  cases  the  result  of  deductions  from  a  rational 
antecedent  hypothesis,  the  product  of  the  imagination ;  founded  it 
is  true  on  a  clear  analogy  with  modes  of  physical  action,  the  truth 
of  which  has  been  established  by  previous  investigation :"  and  he 
urged  that  the  hope  of  further  advancement  lies  in  the  assumption 
"  that  the  same  laws  of  force  and  motion  which  govern  the  phenomena 
of  the  action  of  matter  in  masses,  pertains  to  the  minutest  atoms  of 
these  masses."  He  therefore  felt  "obliged  to  assume  the  existence 
of  an  aetherial  medium  formed  of  atoms  which  are  endowed  with 
precisely  the  same  properties  as  those  we  have  assigned  to  common 
matter." 

"According  to  the  foregoing  rules  we  may  assume  with  Newton, 
the  existence  of  one  kind  of  matter  diffused  throughout  all  space, 
and  existing  in  four  states,  namely  the  aetherial,  tbe  aeriform,  the 
liquid,  and  the  solid."  *  [In  referring  to  this  postulated  fourfold 
state  of  maUer,  Henry  was  accustomed  to  point  out  the  remarkable 
analogy  between  this  conception,  and  that  of  the  four  elements  of 
the  ancients, — fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.] 

"  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Intimate  use  of 
speculations  of  this  kind,  is  not  to  furnish  plausible  explanations 
of  known  phenomena,  or  to  present  old  knowledge  in  a  new  and 
more  imposing  dress,  but  to  serve  the  higher  purpose  of  suggesting 
new  experiments  and  new  phenomena,  and  thus  to  assist  in  enlarg- 
ing the  bounds  of  science,  and  extending  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter;  and  unless  the  hypothesis  can  be  employed  in  this  way, 
however  much  ingenuity  may  have  been  expended  in  its  construc- 
tion, it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  scientific  romance  worse  than 

molecules  are  closer  together.  Of  the  nature  of  that "  lateral  c^Oketlan  *'  which  resists 
the  flow  of  solids  (excepting  under  the  conditions  of  great  strain— long  continued), 
and  whose  absence  is  marked  in  liquids  by  their  almost  perfect  and  ftictionless  mo- 
bility, our  present  science  aflTords  us  no  intimation. 

"Two  hundred  years  ago,  Newton  speculating  on  the  unity  of  matter,  ventured 
the  suggestion,  "Thus  perhaps  may  all  things  be  originated  Arom  ether.'*— Letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society— Henry  Oldenburg,  January,  1076.  {JBiMory  tfT 
the  Royal  Society :  by  Thomas  Birch,  vol.  iii.  p.  iSO. ) 
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useless,  sinoe  it  tends  to  satisfy  the  mind  with  the  semblance  of  truth, 
and  thus  to  render  truth  itself  less  an  object  of  desire."  * 

Light  and  Heat, — Henry  also  made  important  investigations  on 
some  peculiar  phenomena  connected  with  light  and  heat.  For  the 
purpose  of  experimenting  on  sun-light  he  devised  in  1840,  a  very 
simple  form  of  heliostat,  ba^  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Young, 
whereby  the  solar  ray  was  received  into  an  upper  room  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  by  means  of  a  simple  equatorial 
movement  of  the  reflector  ;t  which  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  a 
common  cheap  pocket  watch  placed  on  a  small  hinged  board  set  by 
a  screw  to  the  angle  of  latitude.  The  mirror  mounted  on  a  swivel 
and  properly  balanced,  presented  no  sensible  resistance  to  the  run- 
ning of  the  watch,  which  was  arranged  for  the  24-hour  rotation  by 
a  watchmaker  of  Princeton.  The  whole  cost  of  the  completed  in- 
strument (including  the  time-movement)  was  but  sixteen  dollars. 
If  any  particular  direction  of  the  ray  was  required,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  place  a  stationary  mirror  in  the  fixed  path  of  the  ray, 
adjusted  to  the  desired  angle.  % 

In  1841,  on  repeating  experiments  of  Becquerel  and  Biot  on 
"Phosphorescence,''  he  discovered  some  new  characteristics  in  the 
emanation  (particularly  when  excited  by  electrical  light)  which  had 
not  before  been  observed.  §  These  were  more  fully  detailed  in  a 
communication  made  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in 
1843,  "On  Phosphorc^nic  Emanation."  This  phenomenon  had 
been  first  observed  in  the  diamond,  when  taken  into  a  dark  room 
immediately  after  exposure  to  direct  sunlight,  or  to  a  vivid  electric 
spark;  and  was  afterward  observed  in  several  other  substances, — 
notably  in  the  chloride  of  calcium — "Romberg's  phosphorus."|| 
It  had  also  been  shown  by  Becquerel  that  while  this  phosphores- 

*  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  56c.  Nov.  6, 1846,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  287-290. 

t  Dr.  Young^e Lecture*  on  Nat.  Phil.  lect.  xxxvl.  vol.  1.  p.  426.  The  equatorial  heUo- 
stat  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Fahrenheit. 

X  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  Sac.  Sept.  17, 1841,  vol.  11.  p.  97. 

S  Proceed,  Am.  Phil,  Soc.  April  16, 1841,  vol.  11.  p.  46. 

I  HoMBKRO*s  phosphorus  Is  a  calcium  chloride  prepared  by  melting  one  part  of 
sal  ammoniac  (ammonlc  chloride)  with  two  parts  of  slaked  lime.  Canton's  phos- 
phorus is  a  calcium  sulphide  formed  by  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  sifted  and  cal- 
cined oyster  shells,  and  one  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a  strong 
heat. 
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oenoe  may  be  fully  excited  in  the  sensitive  body  by  rays  which 
have  passed  through  transparent  sulphate  of  lime,  or  through 
quartz,  the  effect  is  entirely  arrested  by  a  plate  of  transparent  ndca, 
or  glass.*  Henry  by  a  long  series  of  experiments  greatly  ex- 
tended these  lists,  including  in  them  a  large  number  of  liquids. 
He  also  subjected  both  the  exciting  rays  (especially  that  of  the  elec- 
tric spark),  and  the  luminous  emanation,  to  various  treatment,  by 
reflection,  refraction,  polarization,  etc.  The  Nicol  prism  was  found 
to  obstruct  this  peculiar  exciting  ray  so  much  as  to  permit  scarcely 
any  impression ;  but  what  was  remarkable  and  unexpected,  a  pile 
of  thin  mica  plates  which  seemed  to  cut  off  entirely  the  phosphoro- 
genic  impression,  was  found  when  placed  obliquely  at  the  best 
polarizing  angle,  to  distinctly  excite  a  surviving  luminous  spot. 
On  examination  of  the  phosphorescence  excited  by  polarized  light, 
no  effect  was  perceived  by  a  rotation  of  the  analyzer:  "when  the 
beam  was  transmitted  through  crystals  in  different  directions  with 
reference  to  their  optical  axis,  no  difference  could  be  observed." 
The  phosphorescence  was  completely  depolarized,  as  if  taking  an 
entirely  new  origin  in  the  sensitive  substance :  a  fact  re-discovered 
by  Professor  George  G.  Stokes  some  ten  years  later,  with  r^ard  to 
fluorescent  emanations. 

That  the  phosphorogenic  effect  does  not  depend  on  a  heating  of 
the  substance,  appeared  to  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  "the  lime 
becomes  as  luminous  under  a  plate  of  alum  as  under  a  plate  of 
rock-salt."  The  emanation  was  examined  by  a  prism  of  rock- 
crystal,  and  by  one  of  rock-salt :  — science  had  not  then  the  spectro- 
scope. While  the  impression  could  be  readily  made  by  a  reflected 
beam  from  a  metallic  mirror,  it  failed  entirely  when  directed  from 
a  looking-glass.  The  luminous  effect  on  the  phosphorescent  sub- 
stance was  found  to  be  defined  in  location  by  the  form  of  the  open- 
ing made  in  sheet^metal  screens.  Different  portions  of  the  electric 
spark  being  tested  by  means  of  a  narrow  slit  in  the  screen,  the 
two  terminals  of  the  spark  were  found  to  be  much  more  active  (as 
measured  by  the  subsequent  duration  of  the  phosphorescence)  than 
the  middle  portion.     By  a  suitable  arrangement  of  double  screens 

*  That  there  should  be  such  a  dlflTerence  between  quartz  and  glass  or  mica,  is  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  circumstance. 
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with  three  slits  eaeh^  he  was  able  to  make  simultaneous  star-like 
"photographs"  on  the  substanoe,  of  the  two  extreme  portions  of  the 
spark  and  of  a  middle  point:  and  while  the  latter  point  "exhibited 
a  feeble  phosphorescence  for  two  or  three  seconds"  only,  the  two 
former  "continued  to  glow  for  more  than  a  minute:"  and  yet  the 
middle  of  the  spark  appeared  to  the  eye  quite  as  vivid  as  its  ex- 
tremities. It  was  also  observed  that  while  a  sensitive  daguerreo- 
type plate  received  no  impression  from  the  electric  spark,  inversely 
another  similar  plate  exposed  for  several  minutes  to  the  direct  light 
of  the  full  moon  received  a  photographic  impression,  while  tlie 
lime  similarly  exposed,  exhibited  no  phosphorescence.* 

As  a  striking  illustration  of  the  closely  allied  phenomenon  of 
fluorescence,  Henry  was  afterward  accustomed  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  bright  aurora,  to  expose  a  sheet  of  paper  written  or  figured 
with  a  solution  of  bisulphate  of  quinia  to  the  auroral  light,  when 
the  characters  (quite  invisible  by  lamp-light  or  even  by  day-light) 
would  distinctly  glow  with  a  pale  blue  light;  —  indicating  the 
electrical  nature  of  the  meteor. 

In  January,  1845,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Stephen  Alex- 
ander, he  instituted  a  series  of  experimental  observations  on  the 
relative  heat-radiating  power  of  the  solar  spots.  On  the  4th  of 
January  a  large  spot  through  which  our  terrestrial  globe  could  have 
been  freely  dropped,  (having  been  estimated  at  more  than  10,000 
miles  in  diameter,)  favorably  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  disk, 
was  examined  with  a  telescope  of  four  inches  aperture.  A  screen 
having  been  arranged  in  a  dark  room,  wiih  a  thermoelectric 
apparatus  behind  it  and  having  its  terminal  or  pile  just  projecting 
through  a  hole  in  the  screen,  the  image  of  the  spot  was  received  upon 
it,  giving  a  clearly  defined  outline  about  two  inches  long  and  one 
inch  and  a  half  wide.  By  a  slight  motion  of  the  telescope  the  spot 
could  readily  be  thrown  on  or  off  the  end  of  the  pile  as  desired.  A 
considerable  number  of  observations  indicated  very  clearly  by  the 

*  Proceed,  Am,  Phil.  Soe.  May  2S,  1848,  yoI.  Hi.  pp.  88-44.  This  interesting  but  ob- 
acare  sabject  although  apparently  connected  with  the  phenomenon  of  "fluores- 
cence" has  yet  an  entirely  distinct  phase  in  its  abnormal  continuance  of  lumin- 
osity .—similar  to  the  fomiliar  eflTect  of  a  thermal  impression.  It  is  possible  how- 
ever that  the  con  version  of  wave-periodicity  (wave-length),  shown  by  Stokes  to  be 
the  characteristic  of  fluorescence,  may  require  time  for  its  AiU  developments 
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differing  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  needle  ^Hhat  the  spot 
emitted  less  heat  than  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  luminous  disk/'* 
A  brief  aocjount  of  the  results  obtained  by  these  researches  given  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Sir  David  Brewster,  was  read  by  the  latter 
at  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  June,  1845.t 
The  determinations  arrived  at  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the 
later  observations  of  Seochi  and  others.  J 

In  1845,  he  contributed  a  paper  to  the  Princeton  Review,  on 
"Color  Blindness ;"  which  although  in  the  modest  form  of  a  literary 
review  of  two  Memoirs  then  recently  published,  (that  of  Sir  David 
Brewster  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine ;  and  that  of  Professor  Elie 
Wartman,  of  Lausanne,  in  the  Scientific  Memoirs,)  supplied 
original  observations  on  this  interesting  department  of  the  physi- 
ology of  vision. 

Miscellaneous  ContribiUions. — Henry's  miscellaneous  contribu- 
tions to  physical  science  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  that  only  a 
brief  allusion  to  some  of  them  can  be  afforded.  In  1829,  he 
published  quite  an  elaborate  "  Topographical  sketch  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  designed  chiefly  to  show  the  general  elevations  and 
depressions  of  its  surface."  §  And  in  later  years  he  devoted  much 
attention  to  physical  geography.  He  also  made  some  geological 
explorations  and  observations  in  the  State  of  New  York,  He  per- 
formed at  various  times  a  good  deal  of  chemical  work  (chiefly  of 
an  analytical  character), — first  as  Dr.  T.  Bomeyn  Beck's  assistant,  || 

^Proceed.  Am,  Phil.  Soc.  June  20, 1845,  vol.  iv.  pp.  173-176. 

t  Report  Brit.  Assoc.  1845,  part  ii.  p.  6. 

tP.  AnobIiO  Bbcchi— daring  the  years  1846  and  1849,  (then  a  young  man  of  thirty,) 
was  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Ck>llege  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  "Researches  on  Electrical  Rheometry,"  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Oontributions,  (art.  ii.  60  pp.)  he  received  from  Henry  the 
friendly  assistance  of  apparatus  and  suggestions.  It  is  interesting  to  refer  to 
Henry's  introduction  of  Professor  Secchi*s  flrst  researches  to  the  attention  of  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  when  the  name  was  as  yet  wholly  un* 
known  to  the  scientific  world.  *'  Another  memoir  is  by  Professor  Seochi,  a  young 
Italian  of  much  ingenuity  and  learning,  a  member  of  Greorgetown  College.  It 
consists  of  a  new  mathematical  investigation  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  two 
galvanic  currents  on  each  other,  and  of  the  action  of  a  current  on  the  pole  of  a 
magnet."  (Smithsonian  Report  for  1849,  p.  172,  S.  ed.  and  p.  164,  H.  R.  ed.)  Professor 
Secchl  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Rome,  in  1850. 

2  Trans.  Albany  Institute^  vol.  i.  pp.  87-112. 

|"Henrt  was  then  Dr.  Beck's  chemical  assistant,  and  already  In  admirable 
experimentalist."  Address  before  the  Albany  Institute,  by  Dr.  O.  Meads,  May  25, 
1871.    {Trans.  Albany  Institute,  vol.  vii.  p.  21.) 
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and  afterward  independently^  as  well  as  mediately  in  directing  his 
own  pupils  and  assistants.  In  1833,  he  devised  an  improvement 
on  Wollaston's  mechanical  scale  of  the  chemical  equivalents^  for  the 
benefit  of  his  pupils  in  chemistry :  — a  contrivance  which  was  much 
used  and  highly  appreciated  at  the  time. 

The  suggestion  had  been  thrown  out  by  more  than  one  astron- 
omer, that  carefully  timed  observations  on  characteristic  meteors 
or  "shooting-stars"  might  be  made  available  for  determining 
differences  of  longitude  between  the  stations  of  observation.  *  For 
many  years  however  the  proposition  had  been  generally  regarded 
as  offering  rather  a  speculative  than  a  practical  method  of  solving 
a  problem  of  so  great  nicety.  Henry  in  concert  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Professor  Alexander,  and  with  his  friend  Professor  Bache, 
determined  to  ascertain  by  actual  trial  the  availability  and  value  of 
the  system.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1835,  Professor  Bache 
observing  at  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  (assisted  by  Professor  J. 
P.  Espy,) — simultaneously  with  Professor  Henry  and  Professor 
Alexander,  at  the  Philosophical  Hall  at  Princeton,  tliey  obtained 
seven  co-incidences: — the  instant  of  disappearance  of  the  meteor 
being  in  each  case  selected  as  the  most  accurately  attainable  epoch. 
These  seven  observations  (whose  greatest  discrepancies  amounted  to 
but  a  trifle  over  3  seconds)  gave  a  mean  result  of  2  minutes  0,61 
second  (time  longitude),  differing  only  one  second  and  two-tenths 
from  the  mean  estimate  of  relative  longitude  arrived  at  by  other 
methods,  f 

In  1840,  Henry  gave  an  account  of  "electricity  obtained  from  a 
small  ball  partly  filled  with  water,  and  heated  by  a  lamp."  J 

«**The  merit  of  flrat  suggesting  the  use  of  shooting-stars  and  fire-balls  as  signals 
for  the  det«a*inination  of  longitudes  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Gibers  ancf  the  German 
astronomers  for  Bskzsnbebo,  who  published  a  work  on  the  subject  in  1802.  Mr. 
Bailey  however  has  pointed  out  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Masked yne  twenty 
years  previously,  in  which  that  illustrious  astronomer  calls  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  distinctly  points  out  this  application  of  the  phenomena."  This  was 
dated  Greenwich,  November  6th,  1783.    {L.  E.  D.  PhU.  Mag,  1841,  vol.  xix.  p.  554.) 

f  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Dec.  20,  1839,  vol.  i.  pp.  162,  163.  "This  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  actual  determination  of  a  difference  of  longitude  by  meteoric  obser- 
vations." {L,E.  D.  Phil.  Mag.  1841,  vol.  xix.  p.  553.)  Several  years  later  (in  1838) 
similar  meteoric  observations  were  made  between  Altona  and  Breslau;  and  also 
between  Rome  and  Naples. 

X  Proceed,  Am,  Phil.  Soc.  Dec  18, 1840,  vol.  i.  p.  823. 
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In  1843,  he  read  a  communication  to  the  Society,  "On  a  new 
method  of  determining  the  velocity  of  Projectiles:"  for  this  purpose 
employing  two  screens  of  fine  insulated  wire  each  in  circuit  with  a 
galvanometer,  and  at  determined  near  distances  in  the  path  of  the 
projectile;  —  whereby  the  galvanic  currents  would  be  successively 
interrupted  at  the  instants  of  penetration.  To  record  the  interval, 
each  galvanometer  needle  is  provided  at  one  end  with  a  marking 
pen  touching  a  horizontally  revolving  cylinder,  which  is  divided  by 
longitudinal  lines  into  100  equal  parts,  and  is  driven  by  clock-work 
at  the  rate  of  ten  revolutions  per  second,  giving  therefore  to  the 
interval  of  passage  between  two  consecutive  lines,  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  second.  *  Another  still  more  ingenious  method  is  sug- 
gested, whereby  the  galvanometer  may  be  dispensed  with :  each 
circuit  including  an  induction  coil,  one  end  of  whose  secondary 
circuit  is  connected  with  the  axis,  and  the  other  end  placed  very 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  graduated  paper  on  the 
revolving  cylinder,  so  as  to  give  the  induction  spark  through  the 
paper  at  the  instant  of  the  interruption  of  the  primary  circuits  by 
the  projectile  passing  through  the  wire  screens.  This  is  really  a 
much  neater  and  more  direct  application  of  the  electric  interruption 
than  the  employment  of  a  galvanometer  needle  for  making  the 
record,  as  it  involves  no  material  inertia.  If  desirable,  the  cylinder 
may  be  made  to  have  a  very  slow  longitudinal  movement  by  a  screw, 
so  as  to  give  a  helical  direction  to  the  tracings;  and  different  pairs 
of  screens  similarly  arranged  at  distant  points  in  the  path  of  the 
projectile  may  be  employed  to  determine  the  variations  of  velocity 
in  its  flight,  t  * 

Henry  was  always  a  watchful  student  of  psychological  and  sub- 
jective phenomena.  Witnessing  on  one  occasion  the  performance 
of  an  athlete  before  a  large  assembly,  he  noticed  with  *a  curious 
interest  the  "inductive"  sympathy  manifested  by  nearly  every 
spectator  (himself  included)  in  being  swayed  by  a  movement  as  of 

*It  appears  that  Whbatstonie  devised  his  ingenious  electro-magnetic  "ohrono- 
scope"  in  1840;  though  he  unfortunately  published  no  account  of  it  till  1845;  or 
two  years  after  the  publication  by  Henry.  And  this  was  called  out  as  a  reclama- 
tion, on  the  publication  of  a  similar  invention  by  L.  Bbbqubt,  of  Paris,  in  January 
of  the  same  year.   See  "Supplement,"  Notb  O. 

fJProceed.  Am,  PhU,  Soe,  May  80, 1843,  vol.  111.  pp.  165-187. 
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assistance  to  the  performer.  In  remarking  the  impression  of  being 
moved,  while  steadily  watching  a  series  of  passing  canal  boats,  ho 
referred  the  impression  (amounting  almost  to  a  sensation  of  move- 
ment on  each  boat  reaching  a  certain  point,)  to  the  relative  angle 
of  vision  formed  by  the  moving  body. 

He  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  flow  of  water  jets  under 
varying  conditions :  also  observations  on  sonorous  flames  when  pass- 
ing into  a  stove-pipe  of  eight  inches  diameter  and  about  ten  feet  in 
length:  on  the  comparative  rates  of  evaporation  from  fresh  and 
from  salt  water :  on  the  slow  evaporation  of  water  from  the  open 
end  of  a  U-shaped  tube,  and  the  much  greater  rapidity  of  evapora- 
tion when  the  tube  is  open  at  both  ends :  extended  notes  of  which, 
with  a  great  number  of  other  researches,  ^perished  in  the  flames. 

In  1844,  he  published  a  Syllabus  of  his  Lectures  at  Princeton. 
In  December  of  that  year  he  presented  to  the  Philosophical  Society 
a  communication  of  a  somewhat  more  theoretical  character  than 
usual, — on  the  derivation  and  classification  of  mechanical  motors. 
He  refers  these  to  two  classes; — the  first,  those  derived  from  celes- 
tial disturbance  (as  water,  tide,  and  wind  powers), — and  the  second, 
those  derived  from  organic  bodies  or  forces  (as  steam  and  other  heat 
powers,  and  animal  powers).  The  forces  of  gravity,  cohesion,  and 
chemical  affinity  are  not  included,  since  these  tend  speedily  to  stable 
equilibrium;  and  they  become  sources  of  mechanical  power  only 
as  they  are  disturbed  by  some  of  those  before  mentioned.  It  is  not 
the  running  down  of  the  water-fall,  or  the  dock-weight,  which  is 
the  true  origin  of  their  useful  wprk,  but  the  lifting  of  them  up. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  power  derived  from  combustion.  He  then 
adds  that  his  second  class  (the  forces  derived  from  the  organic  world) 
might  perhaps  by  a  similar  process  of  reasoning  be  derived  from 
the  first  cla!^;  (that  of  celestial  disturbance;) — r^arding  "animal 
power  as  referable  to  the  same  sources  as  that  from  the  combustion 
of  fuel,"  and  the  action  of  the  vegetative  power  as  "a  force  derived 
from  the  divellent  power  of  the  sunbeam,"  being  simply  a  case  of 
solar  de-oxidation.  Organism — vegetable  and  animal,  he  considers 
as  built  up  under  the  direcUon  of  a  vital  principle,  which  is  not 
itself  a  mechanical  force.  Volcanic  power  is  n^lected  as  compara- 
18 
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tively  feeble  and  limited^  and  not  practically  utilized."*"  This  inter- 
esting digest  presents  one  of  the  earliest  and  clearest  theoretical 
statements  we  have^  of  the  correlation  and  transformation  of  the 
physical  forces;  including  with  these  the  so-called  organic  forces. 

ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  10,  1846,  the  liberal 
bequest  to  the  United  States,  for  the  promotion  of  Science,  by  James 
Smithson  of  London,  England,  was  appropriated  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Institution  bearing  his  name ;  die  establishment  being  made 
to  comprise  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Government  as  the  super- 
vising body,  and  a  Board  of  B.^ents  being  created  for  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Instifution  after  completing  its  organization. 
As  the  testator  had  bequeathed  his  fortune,t  in  simple  terms  ^^for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,"  there  arose 
not  unnaturally  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  both  among  Congress- 
men, and  among  the  Begents,  as  to  the  most  desirable  method  of ' 
executing  the  purpose  of  the  Will:  and  the  organizing  Act  was 
itself  a  sort  of  compromise,  after  many  years  of  discussion  and 
disagreement  in  both  branches  of  Congress.  To  literary  men,  no 
instrument  of  knowledge  could  be  so  important  as  an  extensive 
Library :  — to  the  professional,  a  seat  of  education  or  public  instruc- 
tion— general  or  special — supplemented  by  elaborate  courses  of 
public  lectures,  appeared  the  obvious  and  necessary  means  of  dif- 
fusing useful  learning, — to  the  ^^  practical,"  a  large  agricultural 
and  polytechnic  institute — supplemented  perhaps  by  a  museum, 
was  the  only  fitting  plan  of  developing  the  resources  of  our  coun- 
try:— to  the  artistic,  extensive  galleries  of  art  were  the  most  worthy 
and  instructive  objects  of  patronage.  The  B^nts  sought  counsel 
from  the  distinguished  and  the  learned :  and  several  of  them  applied 

to  Professor  Henry  for  his  opinion.     He  gave  the  subject  a  careful 

■II  I-      —  ■ 

^Proceed,  Am,  Phil.  Soc,  Dec.  20,  1844,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  127-129.  This  appears  to  be  the 
first— as  It  is  probably  the  best— analysis  of  physical  energy,  which  has  been 
proposed.  Twenty  years  later,  a  similar  analysis  (with  certainly  no  Improvement 
In  the  classification)  was  adopted  by  Professor  Talt,  in  an  essay  on  "Energy;" 
{North  British  Review,  1864,  vol.  xl.  art.  ill.  p.  191,  of  Am.  edition :)  and  by  Dr.  Balfbur 
Stewart,  in  his  Slementarj/ TrecUiae  on  Heal,  Oxford,  1806:  (book  ill.  chap.  v.  art  888, 
p.  354.) 

fThe  whole  amount  of  the  bequest  was  a  trifle  over  100,000  pounds,  or  about 
640,000  dollars. 
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consideration ;  .and  announced  very  decided  views.  As  Smithson 
was  a  man  of  scientific  culture^  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  an 
expert  analytical  chemist,  and  devoted  to  original  research,  Henry 
held  that  the  language  of  his  Will  must  receive  its  most  accurate 
and  scientific  and  at  the  same  time  most  comprehensive  interpreta- 
tion; that  the  words  ^'increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men''  were  deliberately  and  intelligently  employed;  and  that  no 
local  or  even  national  interests  were  as  broad  as  its  terms, — that  no 
merely  educational  projects  of  whatever  character,  no  schemes  of 
material  and  practical  advancement  however  useful,  could- justly 
be  regarded  as  fulfilling  the  obvious  intent — expressed  by  a  scien- 
tific thinker  and  writer — first  of  all  the  increoM  of  knowledge  by 
the  promotion  of  original  research, — the  addition  of  new  truths  to 
the  existing  stock  of  knowledge,  and  secondly — its  widest  possible 
difiusion  among  mankind.* 

These  wise  and  far-reaching  views  exerted  a  marked  influence; 
•and  though  hardly  then  in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  majority^ 
yet  led  to  his  election  December  3d,  1846,  as  the  "Secretary''  and 
actual  Director  of  the  infant  institution,  f  A  second  time  was 
Henry  called  upon  to  sever  dearly  prized  associations, — the  pros- 
perous and  congenial  pursuits  of  fourteen  years  within  the  classic 
halls  of  Princeton.  One  motive  turned  the  wavering  scale.  Here 
was  a  rare  occasion  offered  by  the  enlightened  provision  of  James 
Smithson,  to  secure  for  abstract  science  and  unpromising  original 
research,  a  much  needed  encouragement  and  support ;  and  an  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  the  scientific  few  to  resist  and  if  possible 
prevent  the  perversion  of  the  trust  to  the  merely  popular  uses  of 
tbe  short-sighted  many.  That  years  would  be  required  for  shaping 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  institution  as  he  desired,  was 
certain; — that  this  could  not  be  effected  without  much  opposition 
and  various  obstacle,  he  very  clearly  foresaw.  That  during  these 
years  of  active  supervision  and  direction,  he  must  abandon  all  hope 
of  personal  opportunity  for  original  research,  he  as  freely  accepted 
in  the  expressive  remark  made  to  a  trusted  friend  in  consultation  on 

^"Programme  of  Organization/'  Smiihaonian  Report  for  1847.     See  "Supple^ 
ment,"  Notb  H. 

fSee  "Supplement,"  Notb  I. 
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the  oocasion :  '^  If  I  go,  I  shall  probably  exchange  permanent  fame 
for  transient  reputation." 

With  the  assurance  of  the  Trustees  of  the  (College  of  New  Jersey^ 
that  should  he  fail  to  realize  his  programme,  or  should  he  satisfac- 
torily accomplish  his  apostolic  purpose,  his  chair  should  always  be 
at  his  command,  with  a  hearty  welcome  back,  Henry,  neither  spurred 
by  over-confidence,  nor  depressed  with  undue  timidity,  though  filled 
with  anxious  solicitude  for  the  future,  accepted  the  appointment 
tendered  to  him.  He  removed  with  his  family  to  Washington, 
Decemjber  14,  1846,  and  at  once  commenced  his  administration  of 
the  duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  Regents  of  the  Institution. 

Summoned  thus  to  the  occupancy  of  a  new  and  untried  field,  and 
to  the  discharge  of  essentially  executive  functions,  he  from  the  first 
displayed  a  clearness  and  promptness  of  judgment,  a  singleness  and 
steadiness  of  aim,  a  firmness  and  consistency  of  decision,  combined 
with  a  practical  sagacity  and  moderation  in  adapting  his  course  to 
the  exigencies  of  adverse  conditions,  which  stamped  him  as  a  most 
able  and  successful  administrator.  Without  concealment  and  with- 
out diplomacy,  his  distinctly  avowed  principle  of  action  was  steadily 
and  patiently  pursued.  *  With  honest  submission  to  the  controlling 
Act  of  Congress,  he  made  as  honest  avowal  of  his  desire  and  of 
his  endeavor  to  have  that  legislation  modified.  Hampered  by  pro- 
visions he  deemed  unwise  and  injurious,  he  yet  skillfully  managed 
to  reconcile  contestant  interests,  and  to  secure  the  entire  confidence 
and  concurrence  of  the  Regents.  Henceforth  his  purpose  and  his 
effort  were  to  be  directed  to  the  unique  object  of  encouraging  and 
fostering  the  development  of  what  has  so  flippantly  been  designated 
"useless  knowledge;"  and  merging  self  in  the  conmiunity  of  physi- 
cal inquirers  and  collaborators,  to  become  the  high-priest  of  abstract 
investigation; — prepared  to  lend  all  practicable  assistance  to  that 
small  but  earnest  band  of  nature-students,  who  inspired  by  no  aims 
of  material  utility,  seek  from  their  mistress  as  the  only  reward  of 
their  devotion,  a  closer  intimacy,  a  higher  knowledge  of  truth.f 

ft 

♦See  "Supplement,"  Note  J. 

fHEiTKY  has  finely  said:  "Let  censure  or  ridicule  foil  elsewhere,— on  those 
whose  lives  are  passed  without  labor  and  without  object;  but  let  praise  and  honor 
be  bestowed  on  him  who  seeks  with  unwearied  patience  to  develop  the  order, 
harmony,  and  beauty  of  even  the  smallest  part  of  Qod's  creation.    A  life  devoted 
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Of  the  two  distinct  objects  of  endowment  specified  by  Smithson^s 
Will, — "the  iricreaae — and  the  diffusion — of  knowledge,"  Henry 
forcibly  remarked:  "These  though  frequently  confounded,  are  very 
different  processes,  and  each  may  exist  independent  of  the  other. 
While  we  rejoice  that  in  our  country  above  all  others,  so  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  truth  compels  us  to 
say  that  comparatively  little  encouragement  is  given  to  its  increase.* 
There  is  another  division  with  regard  to  knowledge  which  Smithson 
does  not  embrace  in  his  design ;  viz.  the  application  of  knowledge 
to  useful  purposes  in  the  arts.  And  it  was  not  necessary  he  should 
found  an  institution  for  this  purpose.  There  are  already  in  every 
civilized  country,  establishments  and  patent  laws  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  this  department  of  mental  industry.  As  soon  as  any 
branch  of  science  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  necessities,  con- 
veniences, or  luxuries  of  life,  it  meets  with  encouragement  and 
rewaJpd.  Not  so  with  the  discovery  of  the  incipient  principles  of 
science.  The  investigations  which  lead  to  these,  receive  no  fostering 
care  from  Government,  and  are  considered  by  the  superficial  observer 
as  trifles  imworthy  the  attention  of  those  who  place  the  supreme 
good  in  that  which  immediately  administers  to  the  physical  needs 
or  luxuries  of  life.  If  physical  well-being  were  alone  the  object 
of  existence,  every  avenue  of  enjoyment  should  be  explored  to  its 
utmost  extent.  But  he  who  loves  truth  for  its  own  sake,  feels  that 
its  highest  claims  are  lowered  and  its  moral  influence  marred  by 
being  continually  summoned  to  the  bar  of  immediate  and  palpable 
utility.    Smithson  himself  had  no  such  narrow  views.f    The  promi- 

exclusively  to  the  study  of  a  single  Insect,  is  not  spent  in  vain.  No  animal  how- 
ever insignificant  Is  Isolated;  it  forms  a  part  of  the  great  system  of  nature,  and  is 
governed  by  the  same  general  laws  which  control  the most  prominent  beings  of 
the  organic  world."    {SmUhtonUm  Report  for  1855,  p.  20.) 

^[SwAiNSON  the  Naturalist,  the  countrymfin  and  Ariend  of  Smithson,  has  very 
pointedly  marked  this  recognized  distinction.  "The  constitution  of  the  Zoological 
Society  is  of  a  very  mixed  nature,  admirably  adapted  indeed  to  the  reigning  taste. 
It  is  more  calculated  however  to  diffuse  than  to  increase  the  actual  stock  of  scien- 
tific knowledge."  ( Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Naturcd  Sistory^  Cabinet  Cj'clopeedla, 
16mo.  London,  1834,  part  iv.  chap.  1.  sec.  221,  p.  314.)  And  again :  "  It  is  very  essential 
when  we  speak  of  the  dilfhsion  or  extension  of  science,  that  we  do  not  confound 
these  stages  of  development  with  discovery  or  advancement;  since  the  latter  may 
be  as  dlflTerent  from  the  former  as  depth  is  trom.  shallowness."  (Same  work,  part 
iv.  chap.  ii.  sec.  240,  p.  343.)  ] 

t[In  regard  to  the  value  of  scientlflo  truth,  Smithson  in  a  communication 
dated  June  10th,  1824,  has  forcibly  expressed  his  strong  "conviction  that  it  is  in  hla 
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nent  design  of  his  bequest  is  the  promotion  of  abstract  scioice.  In 
this  respect  the  Institution  holds  an  otherwise  unoccupied  place  in 
this  country;  and  it  adopts  two  fundamental  maxims  in  its  policy; 
— first  to  do  nothing  with  its  funds  which  can  be  equally  well  done 
by  other  means;  and  second  to  produce  results  which  as  far  as  pos- 
sible will  benefit  mankind  in  general.''  * 

Congress — naturally  with  a  prevailing  tendency  to  the  literary, 
the  showy^  and  the  popular^  had  (afler  eight  years  of  dilatory  con- 
troversy) directed  in  its  organizing  Act  (sec.  5,)  the  erection  of  a 
building  ^^of  sufficient  size,  and  with  suitable  rooms  or  halls  for  the 
reception  and  arrangement  upon  a  liberal  scale^  of  objects  of  natural 
history,  including  a  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinet,  also  a 
chemical  laboratory^  a  library^  a  gallery  of  art,  and  the  necessary 
lecture-rooms."  By  the  9th  section  of  the  Act,  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents were  authorized  to  expend  the  remaining  income  of  the  endow- 
ment ''as  they  shall  deem  best  suited  for  the  promotion  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  testator."  Out  of  an  annual  income  of  some  40,000 
dollars,  the  K^ents  in  full  accord  with  their  Secretary  (whose  care- 
fully elaborated  programme  they  officially  adopted  December  13, 
1847,)  succeeded  in  creditably  inaugurating  all  the  objects  specified 
in  the  charter;  and  at  the  same  time  in  establishing  the  system  of 
publication  of  original  Memoirs,  to  which  Henry  justly  attached 
the  first  importance. 

An  incident  in  itself  too  slight  to  produce  a  visible  ripple  on  the 
current  of  Henry's  life,  is  yet  too  characteristic  to  be  here  omitted* 
Dr.  Robert  Hare  having  in  1847  decided  upon  resigning  his 
Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  (the  largest  and  best  patronized  in  the 
country,)  the  vacant  chair  was  tendered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
Professor  Henry.  His  friend  Dr.  Hare  himself  used  his  influence 
to  induce  Henry  to  become  his  successor ;  particularly  dwelling  on 
the  large  amount  of  leisure  afforded  for  independent  investigations* 

knowledge  that  man  has  found  his  greatness  and  his  happiness,  the  high  snperi* 
ority  which  he  holds  over  the  other  animals  wiio  inhabit  the  earth  with  him; 
and  consequently  that  no  ignorance  Is  probably  without  loss  to  him,  no  error 
without  evil."  (Thomson's  AnncOa  qf  JPMloeophy,  1824,  vol.  zziv.  or  new  series, toL 
▼Ul.p.64.)] 

•Smitheonian  Report  for  1868,  p.  8. 
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■ 

The  income  of  this  professorship  was  more  than  double  the  salary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Secretaryship.  The  position^  tempting  as  it  might 
have  been  under  different  circumstances^  was  however  declined. 
Senry  felt  that  to  leave  his  present  post  before  his  cherished  policy 
was  fairly  settled  and  established^  would  be  most  probably  to  abandon 
nearly  all  the  results  of  the  experiment:  and  having  set  before  him- 
self the  one  great  object  of  directing  the  resources  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  as  far  as  possible  to  the  advancement  of  science,  in  con- 
formity with  the  undoubted  intention  of  its  founder,  (and  as  the 
execution  therefore  of  a  sacred  trust,)  he  resolutely  put  aside  every 
inducement  that  might  divert  him  from  the  fulfillment  of  his  task.  '*' 

Of  the  half  a  dozen  objects  of  attention  specified  in  the  5th  section 
of  the  organizing  Act,  (the  various  inspiration  of  different  partisans,) 
not  one  directly  tended  to  further  the  primary  requirements  of  the 
Will :  —  even  the  Laboratory  being  avowedly  introduced  simply 
as  a  utilitarian  workshop  for  mining  and  agricultural  analyses. 
Regarded  as  methods  of  diffusing  existing  knowledge  they  were 
obviously  local  and  limited  in  their  range :  and  as  compared  with 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Press,  were  certainly  very  inefficient  for 
spreading  the  benefits  of  the  endowment  among  men.  f 

Henry  with  a  rare  courage  dared  maintain  against  most  powerful 
influence,  that  the  interests  specifically  designated  must  all  be 
subordinated  to  the  fundamental  requirement,  the  promotion  of 

*Some  six  years  later,  a  somewhat  similar  temptation  was  presented.  In  1858, 
on  the  resignation  of  President  Camahan  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Prince* 
ton,  an  effort  was  made  to  Induce  the  return  of  Professor  Henry  to  his  academic 
weeX,  by  a  movement  to  obtain  for  him  the  Presidency  of  the  Ck>llege.  Such  a 
token  of  affectionate  remembrance  could  not  but  be  gr^iteAil  and  touching  to  his 
feelings;  but  a  sense  of  obligation  was  upon  him,  not  to  be  laid  aside.  He  had 
undertaken  a  work  and  a  responsibility  which  must  not  be  left  to  the  hazard  of 
fldlnre.  He  declined  the  proffered  honor ~  with  thanks ;  and  warmly  recommended 
Dr.  Maclean  to  the  vacant  position :  who  thereupon  was  duly  elected.  (Maclean's 
HUL  ^  OoOege  of  New  Jertey^  vol.  11.  p.  398.) 

t**Tbe  objects  specified  in  the  Act  of  Congress  evidently  do  not  come  up  to  the 
Idea  of  the  testator  as  deduced  from  a  critical  examination  of  his  will.  A  library, 
a  mnseom,  a  gallery  of  arts,  though  Important  in  themselves,  are  local  in  their 
InflaeneeC  I  have  finom  the  beginning  advocated  this  opinion  on  all  occasions,  and 
riiall  continue  to  advocate  it  whenever  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs."  ^8mUh' 
mamkm  Report  for  1853,  p.  122  (of  Senate  edit.)— p.  117  (of  H«  Bep.  edit.)  The  superficial 
ptretext  was  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  some,  that  the  words  **  increase  and  dllRi- 
tfon'*  were  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  but  to  be  considered  as  the  tautology  of 
legal  equivalents,  applicable  to  the  development  of  the  individual  mind;  since 
■diool-boys  (if  not  the  pundits)  were  evidently  capable  of  an  ** increase'*  of 
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original  research  for  increasing  knowledge:  and  that  this  was 
amply  sustained  by  the  residuary  grant  of  authority  to  the  Regents 
(under  the  9th  section  of  the  Act)  "to  make  such  disposal  as  they 
shall  deem  best  suited/or  the  promotion  of  the  purposes  of  the  testator^ 
anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,"  of  any 
income  of  the  Smithsonian  fund  "  not  herein  appropriated,  or  not 
required  for  the  purposes  herein  provided."  Henry's  carefully 
studied  programme  comprised  two  sections:  the  first,  embracing 
the  details  of  the  plan  for  carrying  out  the  explicit  purpose  of 
Smithson ;  the  second,  indicating  the  proper  steps  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress.  The  first  and  principal 
section  proposed  as  methods  of  promoting  research,  —  the  stimula- 
tion of  particular  investigations  by  special  premiums,  —  the  publi- 
cation of  such  original  memoirs  furnishing  positive  additions  to 
knowledge  by  experiment  and  observation  as  should  be  approved 
by  a  commission  of  experts  in  each  case, — the  active  direction  of 
certain  investigations  by  the  provision  of  instruments  as  well  as  of 
the  necessary  means,  the  appropriations  being  judiciously  varied  in 
distribution  from  year  to  year, — the  prosecution  of  experimental 
determinations  and  the  solution  of  physical  problems, — the  exten- 
sion of  ethnology  (especially  American),  and  in  general  the  conduct 
of  such  varied  explorations  as  should  ultimately  result  in  a  complete 
physical  atlas  of  the  United  States.  As  methods  of  promoting  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  was  proposed  to  give  a  wide  circulation 
to  the  published  original  memoirs  or  Smithsonian  "  Contributions 
to  Knowledge"  among  domestic  and  foreign  libraries,  institutions, 
and  scientific  correspondents,  to  have  prepared  by  qualified  collab- 
orators, series  of  careful  reports  on  the  latest  progress  of  science  in 
different  departments,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  the  distribution 
and  exchange  of  scientific  memoirs  generally. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  follow  closely  the  slow  steps  by  which  — 
through  all  the  obstructions  of  narrow  prejudice  and  ignorant  mis- 
construction, of  selfish  interest  and  pretended  philanthropy,  of 
friendly  remonstrance  and  hostile  denunciation,  —  the  policy  origin- 
ally marked  out  by  the  Secretary  was  with  unwavering  resolution 
and  imperturbable  equanimity  steadily  pursued,  until  it  gained  its 
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assured  success ;  the  vindication  and  the,  unpretentious  triumph  of 
"the  just  man  tenacious  of  purpose." 

The  most  formidable  of  the  specialist  schemes  both  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere,  was  that  of  the  Library  faction,  which  prosecuted 
with  remarkable  zeal  and  energy,  threatened  by  the  acknowledged 
ability  of  its  leading  advocates  to  control  the  action  of  the  Regents, 
even  to  the  neglect  and  abandonment  of  all  the  other .  interests 
indicated  by  the  statute.  *  In  Henry's  judgment  the  Institution 
should  possess  simply  a  working  library,  an  auxiliary  for  those 
engaged  in  scientific  research,  a  repertory  well  supplied  with  the 
published  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  learned  Societies,  but 
which  so  far  from  aiming  at  an  encyclopsBdic  or  a  literary  character, 
fihould  be  mainly  supplementary  to  the  large  National  Library 
already  established  at  the  Capital,  f  "The  idea  ought  never  to  be 
entertained  that  the  portion  of  the  limited  income  of  the  Smith-, 
sonian  fund  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  will 
«ver  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  scholar.  On 
the  contrary  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Institution  to  increase  those  wants 
by  pointing  out  new  fields  for  exploration,  and  by  stimulating  other 
researches  than  those  which  are  now  cultivated.  It  is  a  part  of  that 
duty  to  make  the  value  of  libraries  more  generally  known,  and  their 
want  in  this  country  more  generally  felt."  J 

Processes  of  IHvestment, — Henry's  declaration  that  the  moderate 
means  at  command  were  insufficient  to  support  worthily  either  a 
Library,  or  a  Museum,  alone,  was  early  justified.  The  Library 
though  slowly  formed  of  only  really  valuable  scientific  works,  and 
this  largely  by  exchanges  with  the  Smithsonian  publications,  §  in 

•See  "Supplement,"  Note  K. 

t"To  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  first  section  a  working  library  will  be  re- 
quired, consisting  of  the  past  volumes  of  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  all 
the  learned  societies  in  every  language.  These  are  the  original  sources  trom.  which 
the  most  Important  principles  of  the  positive  knowledge  of  our  day  have  been 
drawn."  iSmU?i8onidn  Report,  for  1847,  p.  139  of  Sen.  ed.— p.  131  of  H.  Rep.  ed.) 
X8mUh9onian  Report  for  1851,  p.  224  (of  Sen.  ed.)— p.  216  (of  H.  Rep.  ed.) 
f  "It  is  the  intention  of  the  Regents  to  render  the  Smithsonian  library  the 
most  extensive  and  perfect  collection  of  Transactions  and  scientific  works  in  this 
country,  and  this  it  will  be  enabled  to  accomplish  by  means  of  its  exchanges, 
which  will  fUrnlsh  it  with  all  the  current  Journals  and  publications  of  societies, 
while  the  separate  series  may  be  completed  in  due  time  as  opportunity  and  means 
may  offer.  The  Institution  has  already  more  complete  sets  of  Transactions  of 
learned  societies  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  libraries  in  the  United  Statei.'' 
{SmUhaonian  Report  for  1855,  p.  29.) 
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the  course  of  a  dozen  years  amoanted  to  about  40^000  volumeB: 
and  the  annual  cost  of  bindings  superintendence^  and  the  constant 
enlargement  of  room  and  of  cases^  was  becoming  a  serious  tax  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Institution.  The  propriety  of  transferring  the 
custody  of  this  valuable  and  rapidly  increasing  collection  to  the 
National  Library  established  by  Congress,  was  repeatedly  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  that  body :  and  by  an  Act  approved  April 
6th,  1866,  such  transfer  was  at  last  effected. 

''Congress  had  presented  to  the  Institution  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic reservation  on  which  the  building  is  situated.  In  the  planting 
of  this  with  trees,  nearly  10,000  dollars  of  the  Smithson  income 
were  expended."  Ultimately  however  opportunity  was  taken  to 
have  the  Smithsonian  park  included  in  the  general  appropriation 
by  the  Grovemment  for  improving  the  publio  grounds. 

The  courses  of  Lectures  which  were  continued  from  their  estab- 
lishment in  1849,  to  1863,  were  then  abandoned.  In  conformity 
with  the  judicious  policy  entertained  from  the  beginning  not  to 
consume  unprofitably  the  limited  means  of  the  Institution  by 
attempting  to  do  what  could  be  as  well  or  better  accomplished 
by  other  organizations,  its  herbarium  comprising  30,000  botanical 
specimens  and  other  allied  objects,  was  transferred  to  the  custody 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  Its  collection  of  anatomical  and 
osteological  specimens  was  transferred  to  the  Army  Medical  Mu- 
seum. And  its  Fine- Art  collections  were  transferred  to  the  custody 
of  the  "Art-Gallery"  established  at  Washington  (with  a  larger 
endowment  than  the  whole  Smithsonian  fund)  by  the  enlightened 
liberality  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran. 

Such  were  the  successive  processes  by  which  much  of  the  early 
and  injudicious  legislative  work  of  organization,  intended  for  pop- 
ularising the  activities  of  the  Institution,  was  gradually  undone; 
greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  and  foreboding  of  many  of  its  well- 
meaning  friends.  "It  should  be  recollected"  said  Henry,  "that 
the  Institution  is  not  a  popular  establishment."* 

^ShnitJuonian  Report  for  1876,  p.  12.  A  distlngniBhed  pollUclan,  now  many  yean 
deceased,  (an  influential  Member  of  Congress— and  possible  statesman.)  in  the  oon- 
fldence  of  fyiendship  pointed  out  with  emphasis,  how  by  a  few  Judicious  expedi- 
ents—involving only  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  income  of  the  Institution,  golden 
opinions  might  be  won  flrom  the  press,  and  the  Smithsonian  really  be  made  quite 
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The  Natumal  Museum. — The  last  heritage  of  miBdirected  l^isla- 
tion — the  National  Museam^  still  remains  in  nominal  connection 
with  the  Institution;  although  Congress  has  recognized  the  justice 
of  making  special  provision  for  its  custody  by  an  annual  appropria- 
tion ever  since  its  establishment  in  1842^ — four  years  before  the 
organization  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Government 
collection  of  curiosities  had  accumulated  from  the  contributions  of 
the  various  exploring  expeditions;  and  Henry  from  the  firsts  had 
objected  to  receiving  it  as  a  donation^  foreseeing  l^t  it  would  prove 
more  than  'Hhe  gift  of  an  elephant''*  In  his  first  Report^  he 
ventured  to  say :  ''It  is  hoped  that  in  due  time  other  means  may 
be  found  of  establishing  and  supporting  a  general  collection  of 
objects  of  nature  and  art  at  the  seat  of  the  general  Government, 
with  funds  not  derived  from  the  Smithsonian  bequest."t  In  his 
third  annual  Report  he  remarked:  ''The  formation  of  a  Museum 
of  objects  of  nature  and  of  art  requires  much  caution.  With  a 
given  income  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  a  time  must  come 
when  the  cost  of  keeping  the  objects  will  just  equal  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation:  after  this  no  further  increase  can  take  place. 
Also,  the  tendency  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  unless  guarded 
against,  will  be  to  expend  its  fun^  on  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  objects  of  mere  curiosity.''  Justly  jealous  of  any  dependence 
of  the  Institution,  designed  as  a  monument  to  its  founder,  upon 
the  varying  favors  or  caprices  of  a  political  government,  or  of  any 
confusion  between  the  National  Museum,  and  its  own  special  collect 
tions  for  scientific  study  rather  than  for  popular  display,  he  added : 
"If  the  R^ents  accept  this  Museum,  it  must  be  merged  in  the 
Smithsonian  collections.     It  could  not  be  the  intention  of  Congress 

a  "popular"  Mtablishinent.  Unaednced  by  these  Aiendly  suggestions  of  worldly 
wisdom,  Henry  astonished  his  adviser  by  the  smiling  assurance  that  his  self- 
imposed  mission  and  deliberate  purpose  was  to  prevent,  as  fitr  as  in  him  lay, 
precisely  thai  consummation.  Had  the  philosopher  repudiated  the  **  breath  of  his 
nostrils"  he  could  not  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  politician,  as  more  hope- 
lessly demented. 

•His  friend  Professor  SiUiman  in  a  letter  dated  December  4th  Uf7,  wrote:  "If 
it  is  within  the  views  of  the  Government  to  bestow  the  National  Museum  upon 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  very  bequest  would  seem  to  draw  after  it  an 
obligation  to  fUrnish  the  requisite  accommodations  without  taxing  the  Smithso- 
nian ftinds:  otherwise  the  gift  might  be  detrimental  instead  of  beneficial." 

^BmiUhMonian  Bepori  for  1817,  p.  130  (Sen.  ed.)— p.  182  (H.  Rep.  ed.) 
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that  an  Institation  fotinded  by  the  liberality  of  a  foragner,  and  to 
which  he  has  affixed  his  own  name,  should  be  diarged  with  the 
keeping  of  a  Feparate  Maseam,  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
-  -  -  The  small  portion  of  onr  funds  which  can  be  devoted  to 
a  museum  may  be  better  employed  in  collecting  new  objects^  such 
as  have  not  yet  been  studied,  than  in  preserving  those  from  which 
the  harvest  of  discovery  has  already  been  fully  gathered."  Nor 
was  he  reconciled  to  the  gift  by  the  suggestion  that  a  suitable  appro- 
priation would  be  granted  by  the  National  Government,  for  the 
expense  of  its  custody.  ''This  would  be  equally  objectionable; 
since  it  would  annually  bring  the  Institution  before  Congress  as  a 
supplicant  for  government  patronage."* 

In  his  Report  for  1851,  he  forcibly  stated  in  r^ard  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  general  Museum,  that  ''the  whole  income  devoted  to 
this  object  would  be  entirely  inadequate:"  and  he  strongly  urged 
a  National  establishment  of  the  Museum  on  a  basis  and  a  scale 
which  should  be  an  honor  and  a  benefit  to  the  people  and  their 
Capital  city.  "Though  the  formation  of  a  general  collection  is 
neither  within  the  means  nor  the  province  of  the  Institution,  it  is 
an  object  which  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  Congress.  A 
general  Museum  appears  to  be  a  necessary  establishment  at  the  seat 
of  government  of  every  civilized  nation.  -  -  -  An  establish- 
ment of  this  kind  can  only  be  supported  by  Government ;  and  the 
proposition  ought  never  to  be  encouraged  of  putting  this  duty  on 
the  limited  though  liberal  bequest  of  a  foreigner."t  This  policy 
was  urged  in  almost  every  subsequent  Report.  "There  can  be  but 
IHtle  doubt  that  in  due  time  ample  provision  will  be  made  for  a 
Library  and  Museum  at  the  Capital  of  this  Union,  worthy  of  a 
Government  whose  perpetuity  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence  of  the  people.  It  is  therefore  unwise  to  hamper  the  more 
important  objects  of  tins  Institution  by  attempting  to  anticipate 
results  which  will  be  eventually  produced  without  the  expenditure 
of  its  means."!  "The  importance  of  a  collection  at  the  seat  of 
government,  to  illustrate  the  physical  geography,  natural  history^ 

•amithaonian  Jirpori  (br  1840,  pp.  ISl,  182  (of  Sen.  ed.)— pp.  ITS,  174  (of  H.  Rep.  ed.) 
i£hniih9oniiM  lff|MiH  IVir  IHfU,  p.  SB7  (of  Sen.  ed.Hp.  219  (of  H.  Rep.  ed.) 
^iStoitt^Mm^on  Htpmi  Ibr  1863,  p.  S6S  (of  Sen.  ed.>-p.  2i5  (of  H.  Rep.  ed.) 
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and  ethnology^  of  the  United  States^  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated : 
but  the  support  of  such  a  collection  ought  not  to  be  a  burden  upon 
the  Smithsonian  fund."  * 

The  popular  mind  did  not  however  appear  to  be  prepared  to 
accept  these  earnest  presentations;  and  in  1858^  the  National 
Museum  was  transferred  by  law  to  the  custody  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution^  with  the  same  annual  appropriation  (4,000  dollars) 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  United  States  Patent  Office  when  in 
charge  of  it. 

So  rapidly  were  the  treasures  of  the  Museum  increased  by  the 
gathered  fruits  of  various  government  explorations  and  surveys, 
as  well  as  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  numerous  and 
wide-spread  tributaries  of  the  Institution,  that  the  policy  was  early 
adopted  of  freely  distributing  duplicate  specimens  to  other  institu- 
tions where  they  would  be  most  appreciated  and  most  usefully 
applied.  And  in  this  way  the  Smithsonian  became  a  valuable 
center  of  difiusion  of  the  means  of  investigation  in  geology,  miner- 
alogy, botany,  zoology,  and  arehsBology.f  The  clear  foresight  which 
announced  that  the  Museum  must  very  soon  outgrow  the  entire 
capacity  of  the  Smithsonian  resources,  has  been  most  amply  vindi- 
cated:! and  to-day  a  large  Government  building  is  stored  from 
basement  to  attic,  with  boxed  up  rarities  of  art  and  nature,  suffi- 
cient more  than  twice  to  fill  the  Smithsonian  halls  and  galleries, 
in  addition  to  their  present  overflowing  display.  §  The  strong  desire 
of  Henry  to  see  established  in  Washington  a  National  Museum  on 
a  scale  worthy  of  our  resources,  and  in  which  the  existing  over- 
grown collections  might  be  so  beneficially  exhibited,  he  did  not  live 

^SmUhwnian  Report  tor  1853,  p.  11  (of  Sen.  ecLHP*  9  (of  H.  Rep.  ed.) 

fSee  "Supplement,"  Note  L. 

XFrom  the  rapid  growth  of  the  national  collection  after  it  was  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  annual  appropriation  of  4,000  dol- 
lars by  Congress  very  soon  became  wholly  insuffloient  to  deflray  even  one-half  its 
necessary  expenses.  A  memorial  signed  by  t^e  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary, 
was  presented  to  Congress  May  1,  1868,  in  which  the  memorialists  "beg  leave  to 
represent  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  that  the  usual  annual  appropriation 
of  4,000  dollars  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  cost  of  preparing,  preserving,  and 
exhibiting  the  specimens;— the  actual  expenditure  for  that  purpose,  in  1807, 
having  been  over  12,000  dollars."  {Smithwnian  Report  for  1867,  p.  116.)  It  was  not 
however  till  1871  that  the  appropriation  was  raised  to  10,000  dollars.  In  1878,  it 
was  increased  to  15,000  dollars,  and  In  1875,  to  20,000  dollars. 

I  See  "Supplement,"  Notk  M. 
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to  see  gratified.  That  the  realization  of  this  benefioent  project  is 
only  a  question  of  time^  is  little  doubtful ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  collections  so  valuable^  and  so  manifestly  beyond  the  capacities 
of  the  Institution,  will  be  suffered  to  waste  in  uselessness.  And 
when  established,  its  being  and  its  benefits  will  in  no  small  d^ree 
be  due  to  him  who  first  realizing  its  necessity,  and  most  appr^ 
dating  its  importance,  with  unwearying  perseverance  for  twenty- 
five  years  omitted  no  opportunity  of  urging  upon  members  of 
Congress  its  importunate  claims. 

Meteorological  Work, — ^In  the  conduct  of  what  were  appropri- 
ately called  the  "active  operations"  of  the  Institution — under  the 
first  section  of  the  programme  (in  contradistinction  to  the  local  and 
statical  objects  of  the  second  section),  a  rare  energy  and  promptness 
was  exhibited.  The  very  first  Report  of  the  Secretary  announced 
not  only  the  acceptance  and  preparation  for  publication  of  an  elab- 
orate work  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,  on  explorations  of  "  Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  but  the  commencement  of 
official  preparations  "for  instituting  various  lines  of  physical 
research.  Among  the  subjects  mentioned  by  way  of  example  in 
the  programme,  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution, 
is  terrestrial  magnetism.  -  -  -  Another  subject  of  research 
mentioned  in  the  programme,  and  which  has  been  urged  upon  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  Institution,  is  that  of  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  meteorological  observations,  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  phenomena  of  American  storms.  Of  late  years  in  our  country 
more  additions  have  been  made  to  meteorology  than  to  any  other 
branch  of  physical  science.  Several  important  generalizations  have 
been  arrived  at,  and  definite  theories  proposed,  whidi  now  enable 
us  to  direct  our  attention  with  scientific  precision  to  such  points 
of  observation  as  cannot  fail  to  reward  us  with  new  and  inter- 
esting results.  It  is  proposed  to  organize  a  system  of  observaticHiB 
which  shall  extend  as  far  as  possible  over  the  North  American 
continent.  -  -  -  -The  present  time  appears  to  be  peculiarlr 
auspicious  for  commencing  an  enterprise  of  the  proposed  kind. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  now  scattered  over  every 
part  of  the  southern  and  western  portion  of  Northern  AmericBy 
and  the  extended  lines  of  telegraph  will  furnish  a  ready  means  of 
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« 

warning  the  more  northern  and  eastern  observers  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  an  advancing  storm."  * 

An  appropriation  for  the  purpose  having  been  made  by  the 
Begents,  a  large  number  of  observers  scattered  over  the  United 
States  and  the  Territories  became  voluntary  correspondents  of  the 
Ipstitution.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  stations  already  estab- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  War,  and  of  the  Navy  lOepart- 
ments,  as  well  as  of  those  provided  for  by  a  few  of  the  States. 
The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  chronicled  the  extension  and 
success  of  the  system  adopted ;  and  in  a  few  years  between  five  and 
six  hundred  regular  observers  were  engaged  in  its  meteorological 
service.  The  favorite  project  of  employing  the  telegraph  for 
obtaining  simultaneous  results  over  a  large  area  was  at  once  organ- 
ized; and  in  1849,  a  system  of  tel^raphic  despatches  was  estab- 
lished^ by  which  (a  few  years  later)  the  information  received  in 
Washington  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  daily  plotted  upon 
a  large  map  of  the  United  States  by  means  of  adjustable  symbols. 
Espy's  generalization  that  the  principal  storms  land  other  atmos- 
pheric changes  have  an  eastward  movement^f  was  fully  established 
by  this  rapidly  gathered  experience  of  the  Institution;  so  that  '^it 
was  often  enabled  to  predict  (sometimes  a  day  or  two  in  advance) 
the  approach  of  any  of  the  larger  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere."^ 

Eminently  efficient  as  the  enterprise  approved  itself,  increasing 
experience  served  to  demonstrate  the  expanding  requirements  of  the 

•anMhmmian  RepoH  for  1847,  pp.  146, 147  (of  Sen.  ed.)— pp.  188,  189  (of  H.  Rep.  ed.) 
Professor  Loomis  (to  whom  among  others  "distinguished  for  their  attainments  in 
meteorology*'  letters  inviting  suggestions,  had  been  addressed,)  recommended  that 
there  should  be  at  least  one  observing  station  within  every  hundred  square  miles 
of  the  United  States;  and  he  sagaciously  pointed  out  that  "When  the  magnetic 
telegraph  [then  an  infiimt  three  years  old]  is  extended  from  New  Yor^  to  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis,  it  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce." This  interesting  letter  was  published  in  ftill  as  "Appendix  No.  2,"  to  the 
BeporL  In  1848,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  British  Association  by  Mr.  John  Ball, 
"On  rendering  the  E^lectric  Telegraph  subservient  to  Meteorological  Research :  in 
which  the  author  suggested  that  simultaneous  observations  so  collected,  might 
reveal  the  direction  and  probable  time  of  arrival  of  storms.  (Report  Brit.  Auoc 
Swansea,  Aug.  1848.    Abstracts,  pp.  12, 18.) 

tFRAivKUV  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  stated  the  general  law,  that  the 
storms  of  our  Southern  States  move  off  to  the  northeastward  over  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States. 

XSmUhaoniem  Report  for  1864,  p.  44.  An  interesting  and  instructive  rUumi  oi 
results  accomplished  within  fifteen  years  was  given  in  this  Report,  pp.  42-45:  and 
«mtlnaed  in  the  succeeding  Report  for  1865,  pp.  50-50. 
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Berv]<%;  and  it  was  seen  that  to  prosecute  the  subject  of  meteor- 
ology over  so  large  a  territory,  with  the  fulkiess  neeeasary,  would 
require  a  still  larger  force  of  observers,  and  a  greater  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Institution,  than  could  well  be  spared  from 
other  objects;  and  as  the  great  value  of  the  system  was  fully 
recognized  by  the  intelligent,  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a 
meteorological  bureau  by  the  national,  support  was  early  presented 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  This  most  important  department  of 
observation  had  been  advanced  by  Henry  to  that  position,  in  which 
a  larger  annual  outlay  than  the  entire  income  of  the  Institution 
was  really  required  to  give  just  efficiency  to  the  system.  In  his 
Report  for  1865,  he  remarked:  ''The  present  would  appear  to  be 
a  favorable  time  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  making 
provision  for  the  reorganizing  all  the  meteorological  observations  of 
the  United  States  under  one  combined  plan,  in  which  the  records 
should  be  sent  to  a  central  depot  for  reduction,  discussion,  and  final 
publication.  An  appropriation  of  50,000  dollars  annually  for  this 
purpose  would  tend  not  only  to  advance  the  material  interests  of 
the  country,  but  also  to  increase  its  reputation.  -  -  -  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  at  this  day  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  which 
result  from  such  systems  of  combined  observations  as  those  which 
the  principal  governments  of  Europe  have  established,  and  are  now 
constantly  extending. *'  * 

Five  years  later,  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  subject 
from  its  magnitude  now  appealed  to  the  liberality  of  the  nation,  he 
briefly  recapitulated  the  work  accomplished  by  the  limited  means 
of  the  Institution.  ''  The  Smithsonian  meteorological  system  was 
commenoed  in  1849,  and  has  continued  in  operation  until  the  present 
time.  -  -  -  It  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  meteor^ 
ology;  1st,  in  inaugurating  the  system  which  has  been  in  operation 
upward  of  twenty  years :  2nd,  in  the  introduction  of  improved  instru- 
ments after  discussion  and  experiments:  3rd,  in  preparing  and  pub- 
lishing at  its  expense  an  extensive  series  of  meteorological  tables: 
4th,  in  reducing  and  discussing  the  meteorological  material  which 
could  be  obtained  from  all  the  records  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  country  till  within  a  few  years :  5th,  in  being  the  first  to  show 

^Smithmmian  Report  for  1865,  p.  57. 
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the  practicability  of  tel^raphic  weather  signals:  Gth,  in  publishing 
records  and  discussions  made  at  its  own  expense^  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
peditions of  Kane^  Hayes^  and  McClintock :  7th^  in  discussing  and 
publishing  a  number  of  series  of  special  records  embracing  periods 
of  from  twenty  to  fifty  years  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States^ — of  great  interest  in  determining  secular  changes  of  the 
climate:  8th^  in  the  publication  of  a  series  of  memoirs  on  various 
meteorological  phenomena,  embracing  observations  and  discussions 
of  storms^  tornadoes,  meteors,  auroras,  etc.:  9th,  in  a  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  meteorology  through  its  extensive  unpublished  cor- 
respondence and  its  printed  circulars.  It  has  done  all  in  this  line 
which  its  limited  means  would  permit;  and  has  urged  upon  Con- 
gress the  establishment  with  adequate  appropriation  of  funds,  of  a 
meteorological  department  under  one  comprehensive  plan,  'in  which 
the  records  should  be  sent  to  a  central  depot  for  reduction,  discus- 
sion, and  final  publication.'"* 

In  1870,  a  meteorological  department  was  established  by  the 
Government  under  the  Signal  Office  of  the  War  Department,  with 
enlarged  facilities  for  systematic  observations :  and  agreeably  to  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Institution,  this  important  field  of  research 
was  in  1872,  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  new  organization.f  Of 
the  voluminous  results  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  system- 
atic records  over  a  wide  geographical  area  which  have  been  slowly 
digested  and  laboriously  discussed,  only  a  small  portion  has  yet  been 
published.  The  publication  of  the  series  when  practicable,  will 
yet  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  meteorological  theory. 

Although  our  country  can  boast  of  many  able  meteorologists, 
who  have  greatly  promoted  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  no  single  worker  in  the 
field  is  our  nation  more  indebted  for  the  advancement  of  this  branch 
of  science  to  its  present  standing,  than  to  Joseph  Henry.  Quite  as 
much  by  his  incitement  and  encouragement  of  others  in  such  re- 
searches, as  by  his  own  exertions,  does  he  merit  this  award.     To 

^Smlthtonian  Report  for  1870,  p.  43. 

t  Ab  an  iUustratlon  of  the  popular  fovor  in  which  this  Signal  service  is  held,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  annual  appropriation  by  Gtovemment  for  its  sapport  now 
exceeds  not  merely  the  entire  Smithsonian  income,  but  Hxteen  timet  that  amount; 
or  in  &ct  its  whole  endowment. 
19 
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him  is  undoubtedly  due  the  most  important  step  in  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  observation, — the  installation  of  the  tel^raph  in  ihS  service 
of  meteorological  signals  and  predictions.*  While  giving  however 
his  active  supervision  to  the  extensive  system  he  had  himself  inau- 
gurated, publishing  many  important  reductions  of  particular  features, 
as  well  as  various  circulars  of  detailed  instructions  to  observers,  of 
the  desiderata  to  be  obtained  by  those  having  the  opportunities  of 
arctic,  oceanic,  and  southern  explorations,  and  directing  the  constant 
observations  recorded  at  the  Institution  as  an  independent  station, 
he  made  many  personal  investigations  of  allied  subjects; — as, of 
the  aurora,  of  atmospheric  electricity  and  thunder-storilis,  of  the 
supposed  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  weather, — and  contributed 
a  valuable  series  of  memoirs  on  meteorology,  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  physical  exposition,  to  the  successive  Agricultural  Reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  during  the  years  1865,  '56,  '57, 
'58,  and  1859.  Instructive  articles  on  Magnetism  and  Meteorology 
were  prepared  in  1861  for  the  American  Cyclopaedia.  And  one 
of  his  latest  published  papers  comprises  a  minute  account  of  the 
effects  of  lightning  in  two  thunder-storms;  one  occurring  in  the 
spring  of  last  year  (1877)  at  a  Light-house  in  Key  West,  Florida, 

•  _ 

and  the  other  occurring  in  the  summer  of  last  year  at  New  London, 
Connecticut.t 

Archceological  Work. — One  of  the  earliest  subjects  taken  up  for 
investigation  by  the  Institution,  was  that  of  American  Archteology; 
the  attempt  by  extended  explorations  of  the  existing  pre-historic 
relics,  mounds,  and  monuments,  of  the  aborigines  of  our  countiy, 
to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  their  primitive  industrial,  social  and 
intellectual  character,  and  any  evidences  of  their  antiquity,  or  of 

***  However  ft^uently  the  idea  may  have  been  suggested  of  utUiclng  our  knowl- 
edge by  the  employment  of  the  electric  telegraph,  it  is  to  Professor  Henry  and  his 
assistants  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution  that  the  credit  is  due  of  having  first 
actually  realised  this  suggestion.  -  -  -  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  without  mate- 
rial aid  flrom  the  (Government,  but  through  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  telegraph 
companies,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  fir^  in  the  tvorld  organised  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  telegraphic  meteorology,  and  has  thus  given— first  to  Euit>pe  and 
Asia,  and  now  to  the  United  States,  that  most  beneficent  national  application  of 
modern  science— the  Storm  Warnings."  Article  on  "Weather  Telegraphy"  by 
Professor  Cleveland  Abbe.    (Am,  Jour,  Sei.,  Aug.  1871,  vol.  11.  pp.  83, 85.) 

f  Journal  of  the  American  Electrical  Society^  1878,  vol.  11.  pp.  S7-14.  The  communica- 
tion is  dated  Oct.  18, 1877;  though  not  published  till  during  the  author's  last  illni 
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llieir  stages  of  development.  The  first  publication  of  ''  Smithsonian 
Contributions"  comprised  in  a  good  sized  quarto  volume  an  account 
of  extensive  examinations  of  the  mounds  and  earthworks  found 
over  the  broad  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  elaborate  illustrations 
of  the  relics  and  results  obtained :  and  this  volume  extensively  cir- 
culated by  gifl  and  by  sale,  attracted  a  wide-spread  attention  and 
interest,  and  gave  a  remarkable  stimulus  to  the  further  prosecution 
of  such  researches.  '^Whatever  relates  to  the  nature  of  man  is 
interesting  to  the  students  of  every  branch  of  knowledge;  and 
hence  ethnology  affords  a  conunon  ground  on  which  the  cultivators 
of  physical  science,  of  natural  history,  of  archsBology,  of  language, 
of  history,  and  of  literature,  can  all  harmoniously  labor.  Conse- 
quently no  part  of  the  operations  of  this  Institution  has  been  more 
generally  popular  than  that  whidi  relates  to  this  sulgect."'*' 

Special  explorations  inaugurated  by  the  Institution,  have  sup- 
plied it  with  important  contributions  to  archsBological  information, 
and  with  the  rich  spoils  of  collected  relics;  which  together  with 
much  material  gathered  from  Arctic  and  from  Southern  r^ons, 
from  Europe,  from  Asia,  and  from  Africa,  fill  now  a  large  museum 
hall  200  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  exclusively  devoted  to  compara- 
tive Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  In  1868,  the  Secretary  reported 
that  '^  during  the  past  year  greater  effort  had  been  made  than  ever 
before  to  collect  specimens  to  illustrate  the  ethnology  and  archseology 
of  the  North  American  continent:"  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  as  a  study  connecting  all  portions  of  the  habitable 
earth,  pointing  out  that  ^'it  embraces  not  only  the  natural  history 
and  peculiarities  of  the  different  races  of  men  as  they  now  exist 
upon  the  globe,  but  also  their  affiliations,  their  changes  in  mental 
and  moral  development,  and  also  the  question  of  the  geological  epoch 
of  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth.  -  -  -  The  ethnolog- 
ical specimens  we  have  mentioned  are  not  considered  as  mere 
curiosities  collected  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  illiterate,  but  as 
contributions  to  the  materials  from  which  it  will  be  practicable  to 
reconstruct  by  analogy  and  strict  deduction,  the  histoiy  of  the  past 
in  its  relation  to  the  present"  f 

*8mUfuonian  Report  for  1860,  p.  88. 
^Smiihtonian  Report  for  1868,  pp.*26  and  88. 
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Two  years  later  he  reported:  ''The  oolleetioii  of  objects  to 
illustrate  anthropology  now  in  possession  of  the  Institatioo  is 
almost  unsurpassed^  especially  in  those  which  relate  to  the  pres^it 
Indians  and  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  American  oc«iti- 
nent."  Deprecating  the  frequent  dissipation  of  small  private 
collections  of  such  objects  at  the  death  of  their  owners,  he  forcibly 
urges  that  "the  only  way  in  which  they  can  become  of  real  impor- 
tance, is  by  making  them  part  of  a  general  collection,  caiefnlly 
preserved  in  some  public  institution,  where  in  the  course  of  the 
increasing  light  of  science,  they  may  be  made  to  reveal  truths 
beyond  present  anticipation."  * 

In  his  last  Report — for  1877,  (just  published,  and  which  he 
did  not  live  to  see  in  print,)  he  says :  "Anthropology,  or  what  may 
be  considered  the  natural  history  of  man,  is  at  present  the  most 
popular  branch  of  science.  It  absorbs  a  large  share  of  publio 
attention,  and  many  original  investigators  are  assiduously  devoted 
to  it.  Its  object  is  to  reconstruct  as  it  were  the  past  history  of  man, 
to  determine  his  specific  peculiarities  and  general  tendencies.  It 
has  already  established  the  fact  that  a  remarkable  similarity  exists 
in  the  archaeological  instruments  found  in  all  parts  of  the  worlds 
with  those  in  use  among  tribes  still  in  a  savage  or  barbarous  condi- 
tion. The  conclusion  is  supported  by  evidence  which  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  that  by  thoroughly  studying  the  manners  and  customs 
of  savages  and  the  instruments  employed  by  them,  we  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  earliest  history  of  nations  which  have  attained 
the  highest  civilization.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  cases, 
customs  existing  among  highly  civilized  peoples  are  found  to  be  sur- 
vivals of  ancient  habits."  He  then  argues  from  the  signific^ce 
thus  developed  of  many  trivial  practices  and  unmeaning  ceremonies 
handed  down  from  immemorial  time,  the  importance  to  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  customs  of  modern  society,  of  a  scientific  study 
of  the  myths  and  usages  of  ancient  peoples.  "American  anthro- 
pology" he  remarks,  "early  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution ;"  and  alluding  to  its  first  published  work,  he 
says,  "from  tlie  time  of  the  publication  of  this  volume  until  the 
present,  contributions  of  value  have  been  made  annually  by  the 

*  AnitiUonkm  Jiepori  ftur  1870,  pp.  S5, 96. 
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Institatioii  to  this  branch  of  knowledge.  -  -  -  The  collection  of 
the  archsBology  and  ethnology  of  America,  in  the  National  Museum^ 
is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world:  and  in  order  to  connect  it 
permanently  with  the  name  of  Smithson,  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  prepare  and  publish  at  the  expense  of  the  Smithsonian 
fund^  an  exhaustive  work  on  American  anthropol(^,  in  which  the 
various  classes  of  specimens  shall  be  figured  and  described.^'  * 
This  great  work  still  remains  to  be  perfected. 

PvhliccUions. — To  attempt  the  recapitulation  of  the  various 
branches  of  original  research  initiated  or  directly  fostered  by  the 
Institution,  would  be  to  write  its  history.  The  range  and  variety 
of  its  active  operations,  and  the  value  of  their  fruits,  are  in  view 
of  the  limited  income,  and  the  collateral  drains  of  less  important 
objects  exacted  from  it,  something  quite  surprising.  Scarcely  a 
department  of  investigation  has  not  received  either  directly  or 
indirectly  liberal  and  efficient  assistance:  and  a  host  of  physicists 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  diverse  labors,  have  attested 
their  gratitude  to  the  Institution,  and  no  less  to  the  ever  sympa- 
thetic encouragement  of  its  Director. 

Of  the  various  works  submitted  to  the  Institution, — differing 
widely  as  they  necessarily  must  in  the  comprehensiveness  as  well 
as  in  the  originality  of  treatment  of  their  diversified  topics, — only 
those  were  accepted  for  publication,  which  had  received  the  approval 
of  a  commission  of  distinguished  experts  in  each  particular  field  of 
inquiry.  But  even  after  such  formal  approval  and  acceptance, 
Henry  ever  maintained  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  entailed 
upon  him  a  vast  amount  of  unrecognized  and  little  appreciated 
labor,  in  his  desire  to  make  each  publication  a  credit  to  the  Institu- 
tion as  well  as  to  its  author.  In  the  editing  of  this  multitudinous 
material,  he  gave  a  critical  attention  to  each  memoir;  and  there  are 
probably  few  of  the  series  which  do  not  bear  the  marks  of  his 
watchful  cai*e,  in  the  elimination  of  obscurities,  of  redundancies,  or 
of  personalities,  and  in  the  pruning  of  questionable  metaphors,  of 

^SmUhsanian  Report  for  1877,  pp.  22,  23.  CirctilarB  broadly  distributed  by  the 
Institution,  have  served  to  give  desired  direction  to  popular  attention  and  activity 
in  this  field  of  research ;  and  the  extent  of  cooperation  is  such  as  probably  only 
the  "Smithsonian"  could  have  secured,  unless  by  a  vastly  greater  outlay. 
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imperfect  or  hasty  generalizations^  or  of  incidental  inaccuracies  of 
statement  or  inference. 

Over  one  hundred  important  original  Memoirs^  generally  too 
elaborate  to  be  published  at  length  by  any  existing  scientific  society, 
issued  in  editions  many  times  larger  than  the  most  liberal  of  any 
such  society's  issue,  most  of  them  now  universally  recognized  as 
classical  and  original  authorities  on  their  respective  topics,  forming 
twenty-one  large  quarto  volumes  of  "Smithsonian  Contribu- 
tions TO  Knowledge,"  distributed  ov^r  every  portion  of  the 
civilized  or  colonized  world,  constitute  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  founder,  James  Smithson,  such  as  never  before  was  builded 
on  the  foundation  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds:  and  before 
which  the  popular  Lyceums  of  our  leading  cities,  with  endowments 
averaging  double  this  amount,  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance. 

Such  as  these  Lyceums  with  their  local  culture,  admirable  and 
invaluable  in  their  way,  but  exerting  no  influence  upon  the  progress 
of  science,  or  outside  of  their  own  communities,  and  scarcely  known 
beyond  their  cities'  walls, — such  was  the  type  of  institute  which 
early  legislators  could  alone  imagine.  Such  as. the  "Smithsonian 
Institution"  stands  to-day, — such  is  the  monument  mainly  con- 
structed by  the  foresight,  the  wisdom,  and  the  resolution  of  Henry.* 
All  honor  to  the  Regents,  who  with  an  enlightenment  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  ruling  intelligence  of  former  days,  and  against  the 
pressures  of  overwhelming  preponderance  of  even  educated  popular 
sentiment,  courageously  adopted  the  programme  of  the  Secretary 
and  Director  they  had  appointed ;  and  who  throughout  his  career, 
so  wisely,  nobly,  and  steadfastly  upheld  his  policy  and  his  purpose. 

Fifteen  octavo  volumes  of  "  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collec- 
tions" of  a  more  technical  character  than  the  "Contributions," 

*"It  is  not  by  its  castellated  building,  nor  the  exhibition  of  the  museum  of 
the  Qovernment,  that  the  Institution  has  achieved  its  present  reputation ;  nor  by 
the  collection  and  display  of  material  objects  of  any  kind,  that  it  has  vindicated 
the  intelligence  and  good  faith  of  the  Government  in  the  administration  of  the 
trust.  It  is  by  its  explorations,  its  researches,  its  publications,  its  distribution  of 
specimens,  and  its  exchanges,  constituting  it  an  active  living  organization,  that  it 
has  rendered  itself  favorably  known  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world;  has  made 
contributions  to  almost  every  branch  of  science;  and  brought,  more  than  ever 
before,  into  intimate  and  flriendly  relations,  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds.**  (Memo- 
rial to  Congress,  by  Chancellor  S.  P.  Chase,  and  Secretary  Joseph  Hsnbt.  Smith' 
wnian  Report  for  1867,  p.  Hi.) 
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(including  sjBtematic  and  statistical  compilations,  scientific  sum- 
manes,  and  valoable  accessions  of  tabalar  '^  constants,'')  form  in 
themselves  an  additional  series;  and  represent  a  work  of  which 
any  learned  Society  or  Institution  might  well  be  proud.  And 
thirty  octavo  volumes  of  annual  Reports,  rich  with  the  scattered 
thoughts  and  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  Director,  form  the  official 
journal  of  his  administration. 

The  Bibliography  of  Science, — ^Among  the  needful  preparations 
for  conducting  original  inquiry,  none  is  more  important  than  ready 
access  and  direction  to  the  existing  state  of  research  in  the  particu- 
lar field,  or  its  allied  districts.  This  information  is  scattered  in  the 
thousands  of  volumes  which  form  the  transactions  of  learned 
Societies;  and  its  acquisition  involves  therefore  in  most  cases  a 
very  laborious  preliminary  bibliographical  research.  To  make  this 
vast  store  of  observation  available  to  scientific  students,  by  the 
directory  of  well  arranged  digests,  would  appear  to  fall  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  an  Institution  specially  established  for  pro- 
moting the  increase  and  difiusion  of  knowledge  among  men :  and 
was  early  an  object  of  particular  interest  to  Henry.  In  his  Report 
for  1851,  he  remarked:  "One  of  the  most  important  means  of 
facilitating  the  use  of  libraries  (particularly  with  reference  to 
science,)  is  well-digested  indexes  of  subjects,  not  merely  referring 
to  volumes  or  books,  but  to  memoirs,  papers,  and  parts  of  scientific 
transactions  and  systematic  works.  As  an  example  of  this,  I  would 
refer  to  the  admirably  arranged  and  valuable  catalogue  of  books 
relating  to  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  by  Dr. 
Young.  This  work  comes  down  to  1807 ;  and  I  know  of  no  richer 
giflb  which  could  be  bestowed  upon  the  science  of  our  own  day, 
than  the  continuation  of  this  catalogue  to  the  present  time.  Every 
one  who  is  desirous  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge, 
should  in  justice  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  public,  be  acquainted 
with  what  has  previously  been  done  in  the  same  line;  and  this  he 
will  only  be  enabled  to  accomplish  by  the  use  of  indexes  of  the 
kind  above  mentioned."* 

•amiOuonian  Report  for  1851,  p.  225  (of  Sen.  ed.)— p.  217  (of  H.  Rep.  ed.)  The  valu- 
able Repertorium  eommentcUionum  a  socieUUibiu  litterariis  editarum^  edited  by  Prof. 
JxBOK  D.  Redss,  and  published  in  16  quarto  volumes  at  <jk>ttlngen,  (1801-1821 J  to  a 
large  extent  supplied  this  desideratum,  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
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At  the  time,  and  for  years  afterward,  one-half  of  the  Smith- 
sonian income  was  diverted  by  the  requirements  of  Congress  to  the 
local  objects  of  the  Lyceum :  and  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  a 
work — additional  to  that  already  mapped  out,  which  would  require 
the  united  labors  of  a  large  corps  of  well-trained  and  educated 
assistants  for  many  years,  and  the  subsequent  devotion  of  the  whole 
available  income  for  many  years  following,  to  complete  its  publica- 
tion, was  fully  realized.  The  project  however  was  not  abandoned : 
and  in  1854,  Henry  conceived  the  plan  of  taking  up  the  more 
limited  department  of  American  Scientific  Bibliography;  and  by 
the  persevering  application  of  a  fixed  portion  of  the  income  annually 
for  a  succession  of  years,  of  finally  producing  a  thorough  subject- 
matter  index,  as  well  as  an  index  of  authors,  for  the.  entire  range  of 
American  contributions  to  science  from  their  earliest  date.  Inspired 
with  this  ambition,  he  sought  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  procuring 
with  its  large  resources,  a  similar  classified  index  for  British  and 
European  scientific  literature. 

The  favorable  reception  of  this  project,  was  officially  announced 
to  Henry  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  in  the  transmission 
of  the  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  that  body  for  1855. 
'' A  communication  from  Professor  Henry  of  Washington  having 
been  read,  containing  a  proposal  for  the  publication  of  a  catalogue 
of  philosophical  memoirs  scattered  throughout  the  Transactions  of 
Societies  in  Europe  and  America,  with  the  ofPer  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  the  extent  of  preparing 
and  publishing  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  which  might  be 
adopted  by  the  British  Association,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  American 
memoirs  on  physical  science,  —  the  Committee  approve  of  the  sug- 
gestion, and  recommend  that  Mr.  Cayley,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Professor 
Stokes  be  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  best  system  of 
arrangement,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  council."  *  The  report  of 
this  committee  dated  13th  June,  1856,  was  presented  to  the  succeed- 
ing Meeting  of  the  British  Association ;  in  which  they  take  occasion 
to  say :  "  The  Committee  are  desirous  of  expressing  their  sense  of 
the  great  importance  and  increasing  need  of  such  a  catalogue.     -    - 

*  Report  Brit,  Assoc.  Glasgow,  Sept.  1855,  p.  Ixvl. 
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The  catalogue  should  not  be  restricted  to  memoirs  in  Transactions 
of  Societies,  but  should  comprise  also  memoirs  in  the  Proceedings 
of  Societies,  in  mathematical  and  scientific  journals:"  etc.  -  -  - 
"The  catalogue  should  begin  from  the  year  1800.  There  should 
be  a  catalogue  according  to  the  names  of  authors,  and  also  a  cata- 
\ogae  according  to  subjects."  *  The  committee  comprising  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  finally  succeeded  in  interesting  that 
grave  body  in  the  undertaking:  and  the  result  was  that  greatly  to 
Henry's  satisfaction,  the  entire  work  was  ultimately  assumed  by  the 
Royal  Society  itself. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years  that  liberal  Society  aided  by  a  large 
grant  from  the  British  Grovernment  gave  to  the  world  its  half 
instalment  of  the  great  work,  in  its  admirable  "  Catalogue  of  Scien- 
tific Papers  "  alphabetically  classified  by  authors,  in  seven  or  eight 
large  quarto  volumes.  In  the  Preface  to  this  splendid  monument 
of  industry  and  liberality,  stands  the  following  history  of  its  incep- 
tion. "  The  present  undertaking  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in 
a  communication  from  Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  to  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Glasgow  in  1855,  suggesting  the  formation  of  a  catalogue  of  Phil- 
osophical memoirs.  This  suggestion  was  favorably  reported  on  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Association  in  the  following  year.  -  -  - 
In  March,  1857,  Greneral  Sabine,  the  Treasurer  and  Vice  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  brought  the  matter  before  the  President  and 
Council  of  that  body,  and  requested  on  the  part  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, the  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  project:  where- 
upon a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  into  further  consideration 
the  formation  of  such  a  catalogue.  -  -  -  No  further  step  was 
taken  by  the  British  Association  or  by  the  Royal  Society  in  co-op- 
eration with  that  body:  but  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  acting  on  the  recommendations  contained  in  a  Report  of  the 
Library  Committee  dated  7th  January,  1858,  resolved  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  Catalogue  of  scientific  memoirs  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  Royal  Society  independently,  and  at  the  Society's  own  charge."t 

•  Report  BrU.  Assoc,  Cheltenham,  Aug.  1856,  pp.  463, 464. 

t  PreliAce  to  Oaialogue  of  BdentifUi  Papers,  (1800-1863)  vol.  i.  1867,  pp.  ill.  Iv.  The 
second  and  most  important  division  of  this  great  and  invaluable  work,— the 
classified  Index  to  Subjects, —still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
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System  of  Exchanges. — For  the  division  of  knowledge  among 
men,  one  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Henry  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  administration  was  the  organization  of  a  system 
by  which  the  scientific  memoirs  of  Societies  or  of  individuals  from 
any  portion  of  the  United  States,  might  be  transmitted  to  foreign 
countries  without  expense  to  the  senders:  and  by  which  in  like 
manner  the  similar  publications  of  scientific  work  abroad  might  be 
received  at-  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  distribution  in  this 
country.  *  This  privilege  however  is  properly  restricted  to  bona 
fide  donations  and  exchanges  of  scientific  memoirs;  all  purchased 
publications  being  carefully  excluded  and  left  to  find  their  Inti- 
mate channels  of  trade.  By  an  international  courtesy — creditable 
to  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  civilized  Powers,  —  such 
packages  to  and  from  the  Institution  are  permitted  to  pass  through 
all  custom-houses,  free  of  duty;  an  invoice  of  authentication  being 
forwarded  in  advance.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  large  work 
of  collection  and  distribution  (including  the  constant  supply  of  the 
Institution's  own  publications,  and  the  extensive  returns  •  therefor 
of  journals,  proceedings,  and  transactions,  for  its  own  library) 
requires  the  systematic  records  and  accounts  in  suitable  ledgers, 
with  the  accurate  parcelling  and  labelling  of  packages,  large  and 
small,  to  every  corner  of  the  globe,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that 
no  small  amount  of  labor  and  expense  is  involved  in  these  forward- 
ing operations,  f     A  recognition  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  this 

***The  promotion  of  knowledge  is  much  retarded  by  the  difficulties  expe- 
rienced In  the  way  of  a  tree  intercourse  between  scientific  and  literary  Bocieties 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  carrying  on  the  exchange  of  the  Smithsonian 
volumes,  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  number  of  agents.  These  agencies  being 
established  other  exchanges  could  be  carried  on  through  them*  and  our  means  of 
conveyance,  at  the  slight  additional  expense  owing  to  the  small  increase  of 
weight.  -  -  -  The  result  cannot  foil  to  prove  highly  beneficial,  by  promoting  a 
more  ready  communion  between  the  literature  and  science  of  this  country  and 
the  world  abroad.*'    (SmWuanian  Beport  for  1851,  p.  218,  Senate  ed.) 

t  It  may  be  stated  that  the  number  of  foreign  institutions  and  oorrespondents 
receiving  the  Smithsonian  publications  exceeds  two  thousand;  whose  localities 
embrace  not  only  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  {Trom.  Iceland  to  Turkey),  of 
British  America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  and  of 
Australia,  but  also  those  of  New  Zealand,  Honolulu  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
twelve  cities  in  India,  Shanghai  In  China,  Tokio  and  Yokohama  in  Japan,  bat»- 
via  in  Java,  Manila  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Alexandria  and  Cairo  in  Egypt, 
Algiers  in  northern  AfHca,  Monrovia  in  Liberia,  and  Cape  Town  in  Bonthem 
AfMca.  The  correspondents  and  recipients  in  the  United  States,  are  probably 
nearly  as  numerous. 
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generoos  enterprise,  is  practically  indicated  by  the  rapid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  operations.  The  weight  of  matter  sent  abroad  by  the 
Institution  at  the  end  of  the  first  decade  was  14^000  pounds  for  the 
year  1857 :  the  weight  sent  at  the  end  of  the  second  decade  was 
22,000  pounds  for  the  year  1867:  and  the  weight  sent  at  the  end 
of  the  third  decade  was  99,000  pounds  for  the  last  year  1877. 
This  admirable  system  has  been  greatly  encouraged  and  facilitated 
by  the  most  praiseworthy  liberality  of  the  great  lines  of  ocean 
steamers,  and  of  the  leading  railway  companies,  in  carrying  the 
Smithsonian  freight  in  many  cases  free  of  charge,  or  in  other  cases  at 
greatly  reduced  rates :  an  appreciative  tribute  alike  to  the  beneficent 
services  and  reputation  of  the  Institution,  and  to  the  personal 
character  and  influence  of  its  Director.  * 

"  This  part  of  the  system  of  Smithsonian  operations  has  every- 
where received  the  commendation  of  those  who  have  given  it  their 
attention  or  have  participated  in  its  benefits.  The  Institution  is 
now  the  principal  agent  of  scientific  and  literary  communication 
between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  -  -  -  The  importance  of 
such  a  system  with  reference  to  the  scientific  character  of  our  coun- 
try, could  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  results  which  flow  from  an  easy  and  certain  intercommu- 
nication of  this  kind.  Many  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  science  made  in  America  have  been  unheard  of  in  Europe,  or 
have  been  so  little  known,  or  received  so  little  attention,  that  they 
have  been  republished  as  new  discoveries  or  claimed  as  the  product 
of  European  research."t  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  estimate 
rightiy  the  benefit  to  science  in  the  encouragement  of  its  cultivators, 
afforded  by  this  fostering  service.  Few  Societies  are  able  to  incur 
much  expense  in  the  distribution  of  their  publications ;  and  hence 

*"The  cost  of  this  system  would  fiEir  exceed  the  means  of  the  Institution,  were 
it  not  for  Important  aid  received  trom  various  parties  interested  in  facilitating 
international  intercourse  and  the  promotion  of  Aiendly  relations  between  distant 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  liberal  aid  extended  by  the  steamship  and 
other  lines,  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  in  carrying  the  boxes  of  the  Smith- 
son  exchanges  A>ee  of  charge,  has  been  continued,  and  several  other  lines  have 
been  added  to  the  number  in  the  course  of  the  year."  {SmUfuanian  Report  for 
1S67,  p.  89.)  Notwithstanding  this  unprecedented  generosity,  the  exchange  system 
has  reached  such  proportions  as  to  require  for  its  maintenance  one-fourth  of  the 
enUre  Income  Arom  the  Smithsonian  fund. 

t  Smithsonian  RepoH  for  1858,  p.  25  (of  Senate  ed.) 
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their  circulation  is  necessarily  very  limited.  The  fructifying  inter- 
change of  labors  and  results,  dependent  on  their  own  resooroes^ 
would  be  obstructed  by  the  recurring  expenses  and  delays  of  cus- 
toms interventions,  and  by  unconscionable  exactions :  and  indeed 
without  the  Smithsonian  mechanism,  nine-tenths  of  the  present 
scientific  exchanges  would  be  at  once  suppressed.  Let  it  be  hoped 
that  so  beneficent  a  system  will  not  break  down  from  the  weight  of 
its  own  inevitable  growth. 

AdronomiccU  Telegraphy. — ^Analogous  in  principle  to  the  system 
of  exchange,  is  that  adopted  for  the  instantaneous  trans- Atlantic 
communication  of  discoveries  of  a  special  order.  In  the  year  1873, 
in  the  interests  of  astronomy  (to  which  Henry  was  ever  warmly 
devoted)  he  concluded  *'a  very  important  arrangement  between  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Atlantic  Cable  Companies,  by  which 
is  guaranteed  the  free  transmission  by  telegraph  between  Europe 
and  America  of  accounts  of  astronomical  discoveries  which  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operative  observation  require  immediate  announce- 
ment."* This  admirable  service  to  science,  so  creditable  to  the 
intelligence  and  the  liberality  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Companies, 
embraces  direct  reciprocal  communication  between  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  the  foreign  Observatories  of  Greenwich,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Pulkova.  During  the  first  year  of  its  opera- 
tion, four  new  planetoids  were  telegraphed  from  America,  and  seven 
telescopic  comets  from  Europe  to  this  country. 

"Altliough  the  discovery  of  planets  and  comets  will  probably 
be  the  principal  subject  of  the  cable  telegrams,  yet  it  is  not  intended 
to  restrict  the  transmission  of  intelligence  solely  to  that  class  of 
observation.  Any  remarkable  solar  phenomenon  presenting  itself 
suddenly  in  Europe,  observations  of  which  may  be  practicable  in 
America  several  hours  after  the  sun  has  set  to  the  European  ob- 
server,—  the  sudden  outburst  of  some  variable  star  similiur  to  that 
which  appeared  in  Oorona  boreaita  in  1866, — unexpected  showers 
of  shooting  stars,  etc.  would  be  proper  subjects  for  transmission  by 
cable. 

^^  The  announcement  of  this  arrangement  has  called  forth  the 
approbation  of  the  astronomers  of  the  world :  and  in  regard  to  It 

•SmitK$onian  Report  tot  187S,  p.  S2. 
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we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  fifty-fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England:  *The  great 
value  of  this  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  and 
other  Companies^  cannot  be  too  highly  prized,  and  our  science  must 
certainly  be  the  gainer  by  this  disinterested  act  of  liberality. 
Already  planets  discovered  in  America  have  been  observed  in 
Europe  on  the  evening  following  the  receipt  of  the  telegram,  or 
within  two  or  three  days  of  their  discovery/  "* 

Offijdal  Oorreapondevice. — A  vast  amount  of  individual  work 
having  in  view  the  diffiision  of  knowledge,  has  been  performed  by 
the  correspondence  of  the  Institution ;  which  may  be  best  described 
in  the  language  of  an  extract  from  one  of  the  early  reports :  "  There 
is  one  part  of  the  Smithsonian  operations  that  attracts  no  public 
attention,  though  it  is  producing  important  results  in  the  way  of 
diffusing  knowledge,  and  is  attended  perhaps  with  more  labor  than 
any  other  part.  I  allude  to  the  scientific  correspondence  of  the 
Institution.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  communications  are 
not  received  from  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  countiy,  con- 
taining accounts  of  discoveries,  which  are  referred  to  the  Institution, 
or  asking  questions  relative  to  some  branch  of  knowledge.  The 
rule  was  early  adopted  to  give  respectful  attention  to  every  letter 
received,  and  this  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to  from  the  beginning 
up  to  the  present  time.  -  -  -  Requests  are  frequently  made 
for  lists  of  apparatus,  for  information  as  to  the  best  books  for  the 
study  of  special  subjects,  for  suggestions  on  the  organization  of 
local  societies,  etc.  Applications  are  also  made  for  information  by 
persons  abroad,  relative  to  particular  subjects  respecting  this  coun- 
try. When  an  inmiediate  reply  cannot  be  given  to  a  question^  the 
subject  is  referred  by  letter  to  some  one  of  the  Smithsonian  co-labor- 
ers to  whose  line  of  duty  it  pertains,  and  the  answer  is  transmitted 
to  the  inquirer^  either  under  the  name  of  the  person  who  gives  the 


It 


*  Shnithsonian  Report  for  197S,  p.  33.  In  1876,  a  stellar  outburst  in  the  *'  Swan 
observed  by  Dr.  Schmidt  of  Athens,  on  the  24th  of  November,  was  announced. 
Less  brilliant  than  the  similar  outburst  which  occurred  in  the  northern  "Crown" 
in  May,  1806,  it  continued  to  decline  through  the  month  of  December,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  had  dwindled  from,  the  third  to  the  eighth  magnitude.  (This 
may  possibly  be  the  same  "temporary  star"— seen  in  Q/gnuM  in  1600,  and  again 
in  1670:  and  having  therefore  a  period  of  variability  of  about  60  years.) 
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infonnationi  or  under  that  of  the  Institationy  aooording  to  the  dr- 
camstanoes  of  the  case.  «  -  *  t  Many  of  those  commnnicatioiis 
are  of  such  a  character^  that  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  best  to  treat 
them  with  silent  n^Iect;  but  the  rule  has  been  adopted  to  state 
candidly  and  respectfully  the  objections  to  such  propositions,  and 
to  endeavor  to  convince  their  authors  that  their  ground  is  untenable. 
Though  this  course  is  in  many  cases  attended  with  no  beneficial 
results,  still  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  adopted  with  any  hope 
of  even  partial  good/'* 

The  information  given  to  scientific  inquirers  has  been  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly varied  and  highly  valuable  character,  not  unfrequently 
involving  a  large  amount  of  research  from  special  experts;  who 
have  been  accustomed  cheerfully  to  bestow  a  degree  of  attention  on 
difficult  questions  thus  presented,  which  would  have  been  accorded 
perhaps  less  ungrudgingly  to  others  than  to  the  universally  honored 
Smithsonian  Director.  As  to  the  pretensions  and  importunities  of 
the  unscientific, — such  is  the  judgment  pronounced  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  laborious  experience  with  them : 

*^The  most  troublesome  correspondents  are  persons  of  extensive 
reading,  and  in  some  cases  of  considerable  literary  acquirements, 
who  in  earlier  life  were  not  imbued  with  scientific  methods,  but  who 
not  without  a  certain  degree  of  mental  power,  imagine  that  they 
have  made  great  discoveries  in  the  way  of  high  generalizations. 
Their  claims  not  being  allowed,  they  rank  themselves  among  the 
martyrs  of  science,  against  whom  the  scientific  schools  and  the  envy 
of  the  world  have  arrayed  themselves.  Indeed  to  such  intensity 
does  this  feeling  arise  in  certain  persons,  that  on  their  special  sub- 
jects they  are  really  monomaniacs,  although  on  others  they  may  be 
not  only  entirely  sane,  but  even  evince  -abilities  of  a  high  order. 
...  Two  persons  of  this  class  have  recently  made  a  special 
journey  to  Washington,  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  to  demand 
justice  from  the  Institution  in  fhe  way  of  recognition  of  their  claims 
to  discoveries  in  sdenoe  of  great  importance  to  humanity;  and  each 
of  them  has  made  an  appeal  to  his  representative  in  Congress  to 
aid  him  in  compelling  the  Institution  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of 
his  speculations.     Providence  vindicates  in  such  cases  the  equality 

•Onithionian  Jtepori  for  186S,  pp^  22.  2S,  (of  Senate  ed.) 
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of  its  justice  in  giving  to  such  persons  an  undue  share  of  self-es- 
teem and  an  exaltation  of  confidence  in  themselves,  which  in  a  great 
d^ree  compensate  for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  want  of  a  just 
appreciation  by  the  public.  Unless  however  they  are  men  of  great 
benevolence  of  disposition,  who  can  look  with  pity  on  what  they 
deem  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  leaders  of  science,  they  are  apt 
to  indulge  in  a  bitterness  of  denunciation  which  might  be  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Institution,  were  their  effects  not  neutral- 
ized by  the  extravagance  of  the  assertions  themselves."  * 

Til  p,^e*.r.d  propell^,  »f  Woe  elecrt,  engine^  ..d 
Keely  motors,  eager  for  a  marketable  certificate  from  such  an 
authority,  Henry  would  calmly  reply :  "We  may  say  that  science  has 
.established  the  great  fact — without  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
what  is  called  power,  or  that  which  produces  changes  in  matter,  can- 
not be  created  by  man,  but  exists  in  nature  in  a  state  of  activity  or  in 
a  condition  of  neutralization;  and  furthermore  that  all  the  original 
forces  connected  with  our  globe,  as  a  general  rule  have  assumed  a 
state  of  permanent  equilibrium,  and  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  as 
a  whole  (with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  exceedingly  small 
proportion,  consisting  of  organic  matter  such  as  coal,  wood,  etc.)  is 
as  it  were  a  burnt  slag,  incapable  of  yielding  power;  and  that  all 
the  motions  and  changes  on  its  surface  are  due  to  actions  from  celes- 
tial space,  principally  from  the  sun.  -  -  -  All  attempts  to 
substitute  electricity  or  magnetism  for  ooa|  power  must  be  unsuc- 
cessful, since  these  powers  tend  to  an  equilibrium  from  which  they 
can  only  be  disturbed  by  the  application  of  another  power,  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  that  which  they  can  subsequently  exhibit. 
They  are  however,  with  chemical  attraction,  etc  of  great  impor- 
tance as  intermediate  agents  in  the  application  of  the  power  of  heat 
as  derived  from  combustion.  Science  does  not  indicate  in  the  slight- 
est d^ree,  the  possibility  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  primary  power 
comparable  with  that  of  combustion  as  exhibited  in  the  homing  of 
coal.  Whatever  unknown  powers  may  exist  in  nature  capable  of 
doing  work,  must  be  in  a  state  of  neutralization,  otherwise  they 
would  manifest  themselves  spontaneously;  and  from  this  state  of 
neutralization  or  equilibrium,  tl^y  can  be  released  only  by  the  action 

*  Smtihtonian  Beport  for  1875,  pp.  87,  38. 
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of  an  extraneous  power  of  equivalent  energy;  and  we  therefore  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  declarations  of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
power  which  is  to  supersede  the  use  of  coal  as  a  motive-power,  have 
their  origin  in  ignorance  or  deception^  and  frequently  in  both.  A 
man  of  some  ingpnuily  in  oombining  mechani<al  elemente,  and  hav- 
ing  some  indefinite  scientific  knowledge,  imagines  it  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  certain  result  by  a  given  combination  of  principles,  and  by 
long  brooding  over  this  subject  previous  to  experiment,  at  length 
convinces  himself  of  the  certainty  of  the  anticipated  result.  Hav- 
ing thus  deceived  himself  by  his  sophisms,  he  calls  upon  his  neigh- 
bors to  accept  his  conclusions  as  verified  truths;  and  soon  acquires 
the  notoriety  of  having  made  a  discovery  which  is  to  change  the 
civilization  of  the  world.  The  shadowy  reputation  which  he  has 
thus  acquired,  is  too  gratifying  to  his  vanity  to  be  at  once  relin- 
quished by  the  announcement  of  his  self-deception ;  and  in  prefer- 
ence he  applies  his  ingenuity  in  devising  means  by  which  to  continue 
the  deception  of  his  friends  and  supporters,  long  after  he  himself 
has  been  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  his  first  assumptions.  In  this 
way  what  was  commenced  in  folly,  generally  ends  in  fraud."  * 

In  looking  back  upon  the  struggles,  conflicts,  and  obstructions  of 
the  past,  it  really  seems  quite  marvelous  that  so  much  should  have 
been  accomplished,  with  so  limited  expenditure.  These  large  re- 
sults are  partly  due  to  the  admirable  method  of  the  Secretary,  his 
clear  presage  of  effects,  and  his  high  power  of  systematic  distribu- 
tion and  appliance;  partly  to  the  intelligent  zeal  and  sympathetic 
energy  of  the  able  assistants  whom  he  had  associated  with  him 
almost  from  the  organization  of  the  institution;  and  partly  to  the 
personal  magic  of  the  man, — to  the  surprising  amount  of  voluntary 
co-operation  he  was  able  to  call  forth  in  almost  every  direction,  by 
the  sheer  force  of  his  own  earnest  industry,  and  the  contagious  influ- 
ence of  his  own  devotion  to  the  cause  of  scientific  advancement. 

Sdentifio  Observaloriea, — One  of  the  objects  very  dear  to  Henry's 
heart,  was  the  establishment  of  a  physical  observatory  (with  a  phys- 
ical laboratory  in  connection)  for  the  systematic  observation  and 
record  of  important  points  in  celestial  and  terrestrial  physics.     For 

*  SmUhttmkm  Bepori  Ibr  1875,  pp.  89,  40. 
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the  proper  maintenanoe  of  such  an  establishment^  he  thought  an 
income  as  large  as  that  of  the  Sraithson  fund,  would  not  be  too 
much :  and  on  two  diflPerent  occasions  he  endeavored  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  wealthy  $iid  public-spirited  citizens  in  such  an  enterprise. 
One  of  these  was  Mr.  McCormick  of  Illinois;  and  a  letter  on  the 
subject  was  afterward  printed  (without  its  address)  in  the  Report  for 
1870.*  The  other  was  Mr.  Lick  of  California:  who  after  some 
hesitation,  decided  in  favor  of  an  astronomical  observatory.  Another 
allied  object  of  great  idterest  to  Henry,  and  one  requiring  as  large 
an  endowment,  was  a  well-equipped  chemical  laboratory,  in  which 
— under  judicious  restrictions — those  really  engaged  in  original 
researches,  should  have  liberal  facilities  of  appliances  and  needed 
materials,  furnished  them.  He  considered  that  an  important  part 
of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  a  physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tory, would  be  the  determination  and  tabulation  of  '^  The  Constants 
of  Nature  and  Art''  with  a  much  wider  range  of  subjects,  and  on  a 
scale  of  much  greater  completeness  and  accuracy,  than  had  heretofore 
been  attempted :  and  thus  might  be  realized  the  great  work  or  works 
of  reference,  suggested  by  Charles  Babbage  as  a  scientific  desider- 
cUum.  t  Had  the  Smithsonian  fund  been  twice  as  large  as  it  is, 
both  these  great  enterprises  for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  successfully  inaugurated  by  Henry. 

L088  by  Fire. — Early  in  the  year  1865,  (on  the  24th  day  of  Jan- 
uary,) the  central  portion  of  the  Smithsonian  Building  suffered 
from  a  disastrous  fire,  the  effects  of  which  were  aggravated  by  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  winter  cold,  which  greatly  obstructed  the 
efficiency  of  the  engines  brought  into  action.  J  "The  progress  of 
the  fire  was  so  rapid,  that  but  few  of  the  contents  of  the  upper 
rooms  could  be  removed  before  the  roof  fell  in.  The  conflagration 
was  only  stayed  by  the  incombustible  materials  of  the  main  build- 
ing :''  the  flooring  of  the  upper  story,  forming  an  iron  and  brick 

*  Smithaonian  Report  for  1870,  pp.  141-144. 

fBrewster's  Edinburgh  Jowr.  ScL  April,  1832,  vol.  vi.  pp.  8S4-340.— iS^itA«onton 
Report  for  1856,  pp.  289-902. 

X  The  accident  resulted  from  the  carelessness  of  some  workmen  In  the  upper 
picture  gallery,  who  In  temporarily  setting  up  a  stove.  Inserted  the  pipe  through 
a  wall-lining  Into  a  fhrrlng  space  (supposing  It  a  flue),  but  which   conducted 
directly  under  the  rafters  of  the  roof. 
20 
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vaulting  over  the  lower  or  principal  story.  Neither  wing  of  the 
building  was  reached  by  the  fire;  and  the  valuable  Library  (not 
then  transferred  to  the  Capitol),  and  the  Museum,  fortunately 
escaped  without  injury.  The  Stanley  collection  of  Indian  portraits, 
comprising  about  200  paintings,  and  estimated  as  worth  20,000 
dollars,  was  entirely  destroyed.  A  fine  full-sized  copy  in  Carrara 
marble,  by  John  Gott,  of  the  antique  statue  known  as  ''  The  Dying 
Gladiator,"  was  crumbled  into  a  formless  mass  of  stone. 

The  Secretary's  office  unfortunately  fell  within  the  range  of  the 
flames.  "The  most  irreparable  loss  was  that  of  the  records,  con- 
sisting of  the  official,  scientific,  and  miscellaneous  correspondence ; 
embracing  35,000  pages  of  copied  letters  which  had  been  sent,  (at 
least  30,000  of  which  were  the  composition  of  the  Secretary,)  and 
50,000  pages  of  letters  received  by  the  Institution ;  the  receipts  for 
publications  and  specimens ;  reports  on  various  subjecta  which  have 
been  referred  to  the  Institution ;  the  records  of  experiments  insti- 
tuted by  the  Secretary  for  the  Government;  four  manuscripts  of 
original  investigations,  [memoirs  by  collaborators,]  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Institution  for  publication ;  a  large  number  of  papers 
and  scientific  notes  of  the  Secretary;  a  series  of  diaries,  memorandum 
and  account  books."  *  This  truly  "  irreparable  loss  "  of  the  original 
notes  of  many  series  of  experiments  by  Henry,  of  varied  character, 
running  back  for  thirty  years,  kept  for  the  purpose  of  reduction 
and  discussion,  or  further  extension  (as  leisure  might  permit),  and 
of  which  but  few  had  been  published  even  by  results,  —  was  borne 
by  their  author  with  his  characteristic  equanimity;  and  was  very 
rarely  alluded  to  by  him,  unless  when  in  answer  to  inquiries  respect- 
ing particular  points  of  his  researches,  he  was  compelled  to  excuse 
the  absence  of  precise  datia. 

The  Lecture  Room — a  model  of  its  class  —  entirely  burned  out 
by  the  fire,  was  not  reconstructed :  but  the  spac6  it  occupied  on  the 
upper  floor,  was  with  the  adjacent  rooms  (used  as  the  apparatos 
room,  and  the  art  gallery)  thrown  into  one  large  hall,  200  feet  long, 
— at  present  occupied  as  the  ethnological  museum.  Advantage 
was  taken  of  the  hazard  demonstrated  by  the  fire,  to  induce  Con- 
gress in  the  following  year  to  transfer  the  custody  of  the  Smith- 

•  9mUhionian  Report  for  1865,  p.  18. 
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sonian  colleotion  of  soiontifio  irarks  to  the  NutiomU  JJUrory  \  mil 
the  proprietj-  of  this  change  waa  thua  dofended,  ^^The  &^t  wing 
of  the  Smithsonian  building,  in  which  the  books  were  depoiiited  i^ 
not  fire-proof,  and  is  hable  to  dentruotion  by  aooident  or  the  ttmJi 
of  the  incendiary,  while  tlie  rooma  of  the  Capitol  are  uf  Jneom- 
biistible  materials.  This  wing  was  moreover  filled  to  uverfluwiug  j 
and  a  more  extended  and  secure  dejjository  oould  not  be  obtained, 
except  by  another  large  draught  on  tlie  atx'umulated  ftinds  Intended 
to  form  part  of  the  permanent  capital."  * 

Second  Visit  to  Europe, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Eegenta, 
held  February  3rd,  1870,  "General  Delutteld  in  behalf  of  the  Kxeci- 
utive  Committee,  stated  tliat  they  deemed  it  highly  important  for 
the  interests  of  the  Institution  in  the  promotion  of  science,  and  due 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  long  and  devoted  mvviaim,  tJmt  he  should 
Tiat  Europe  to  consult  with  the  savans  and  »oeiotle«  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent;  and  he  therefore  ho|)cd  that  a  leave  of  absence 
iRToold  be  giunted  to  Professor  Henry  for  lieveral  months,  and  an 
jJlowance  be  made  for  his  expenses.  On  motion  of  Dr,  Maclean  it 
•was  onaniipously  Resolved,  That  Professor  llenryf  Secretory  of  the 
Losdtation,  be  authorized  to  visit  Europe  in  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  die  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  tliat  lie  l)e  granted  from  three 
;to  fiix  months  leave  of  abseooe,  and  two  tliousand  dollars  (or 
tnn^elling  expenses  for  thus  purpose/'  f 

It  is  not  neoeasary  here  to  reoouot  the  p^rtlealars  of  tliis  second 
Tmt  of  Henry  to  fkirope,  vaore  fully  tima  la  th«  brief  a^oooupt 
grven  by  him  in  his  annoal  Eeport  ^Before  closing  tbk  report,  it 
k  proper  that  I  should  refer  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  your  honor- 
able board  at  its  last  aessioii^  graotiiig  me  ieave  0(  absenoe  ito  visit 
Em?ope  to  caaSer  wiiJi  aavaos  and  aoci^etiies  rebtiUye  to  tbe  Imtita- 
iion,  asid  making  provigaoii  for  ibe  payn^ot  <)f  my  expe^^kses^  Tbe 
jxresentatiaB  of  this  propositftOQ  was  <eD.tili)ely  wjttbouit  my  kAOwi- 
edge,  bat  I  need  Bcarodj  say  thai  its  ui^axiiixiLOtus  a4o}>tioo  was 
lii^lihr  gmiiiylug  to  zdt  feelings;  astd  ihai  I  availed  my&eif  of  ih% 
pnxilegt  it  offiared  witih  a  gxstef uJ  zpptisimtii(m  of  tii»  kiMm^ 


*  BmUhmmkm  Htytart  for  1^06,  p.  li. 
i  SmUhaonian  JRtspurt  for  XH6ii,  i>.  iX. 
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intended.  I  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  1st  of  June,  returning 
after  an  absence  of  four  and  a  half  months,  much  improved  in 
healthy  and  with  impressions  as  to  science  and  education  in  the  Old 
World,  which  may  be  of  value  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Although  limited  as  to  time,  and  my  plans  interfered  with 
somewhat  by  the  war,  I  visited  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Bel- 
gium, parts  of  Germany  and  France.  But  deferring  for  the  present 
an  account  of  my  travels,  and  the  observations  connected  with 
them,  I  will  merely  state  that  as  your  representative,  I  was  every- 
where kindly  received,  and  was  highly  gratified  with  the  commen- 
dations bestowed  on  the  character  and  operations  of  the  Institution 
intrusted  to  your  care."  * 

Service  on  the  Lighi-House  Board. — ^While  the  whole  high  bent 
of  Henry's  mind  was  rather  toward  abstract  than  utilitarian 
research,  there  was  no  well  devised  system  of  practical  benefit  for 
man,  that  did  not  command  his  earnest  sympathy  or  enlist  hia 
active  co-operation  j — no  labor  in  such  co-operation  from  which  he 
shrank,  if  he  felt  that  without  the  sacrifice  of  other  duties,  he 
could  make  such  labor  useful.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Light- 
House  Board,  in  1852,  Henry  was  appointed  one  of  its  members; 
and  although  his  valuable  time  was  already  fully  occupied,  he  con- 
sented to  serve  on  the  Board,  in  the  hope  of  aiding  to  benefit  the 
interests  of  navigation.  To  the  requirements  of  his  new  position^ 
he  brought  his  accustomed  energy,  skill,  and  eminently  practical 
judgment ;  and  soon  made  his  influence  felt  throughout  the  light- 
house service-t 

*SmithM(mi<m  Report  for  1870,  p.  45. 

t  In  leu  than  ten  years  trota  the  organization  of  the  Llght-Hoose  Board,  the 
lenticular  system  of  AnouariN  Jean  Fresivel  had  been  introduced  into  all  the 
light-houses  of  the  United  States.  Leovor  FresneIj,  Secretary  of  the  Light-House 
Board  of  France,  (the  brother  of  that  distinguished  physicist,)  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Light-House  Board,  dated  May  7th,  1861,  says: 
•*The  prodigious  development  of  this  service  within  so  short  a  time  under  the 
Light-House  Board,  has  truly  astonished  me  My  old  experience  in  &ct  enables 
me  the  better  to  appreciate  how  much  energy  and  activity  were  necessary  to 
bring  to  this  degree  of  perfisotion,  the  ligbVhouse  service  of  such  a  vast  expanse 
of  coast,  as  well  on  the  Pacific  as  on  the  Atlantic,  without  mentioning  the  task 
of  succeeding  in  establishing  against  hostile  pr^udioes  the  adoption  of  a  new 
system."  (Report  to  Storetary  of  the  Dreaturp^  Feb.  4,  1862.  His.  Doc  No.  61,  87th 
Gong.  2nd  Bess.  Senate,  p.  16.) 
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When  the  steadily  advandng  cost  of  whale  oil  made  it  necessary 
to  seek  for  some  more  economical  illominant^  he  attacked  the  prob- 
lem with  his  habit  of  scientific  method.  Colza  oil  or  rape-seed  oil 
had  been  nsed  in  France  with  some  success;  and  efforts  were  made 
to  introduce  its  culture  and  production  in  this  country.  L^rd  oil 
had  beep  tested  by  Professor  J.  H.  Alexander  of  Baltimore^  and 
pronounced  by  him  of  very  inferior  value  as  an  illuminant.  For 
accuracy  of  determination,  Henry  caused  to  be  prepared  at  the 
Light-house  Depot  on  Staten  Island,  a  long  dark  fire-proof  cham- 
ber, and  had  it  painted  black  on  all  its  interior  surfaces  for  the 
purpose  of  photometric  observations.  •  In  ordinary  lamps,  the  colza 
oil  was  found  to  be  about  equal  to  whale  oil  in  illuminating  power, 
and  lard  oil  inferior  to  it.  Petroleum  or  mineral  oil  was  also  tried ; 
but  its  quality  was  at  that  time  too  variable,  and  its  use  was  found 
to  be  too  dangerous.  Experiment  showed  that  lard  oil  had  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  sperm  oil,  a  less  capillarity  or  ascen- 
sional attraction  in  a  wick,  and  a  less  perfect  fluidity.  The  con- 
ditions were  varied;  and  it  was  found  that  with  elevation  of 
temperature,  the  fluidity,  and  the  capillarity,  of  the  lard  oil 
increased  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  sperm  oil,  until  at  about 
250°  F.  the  former  surpassed  the  latter  in  these  qualities.  With 
these  results,  it  became  important  to  compare  the  oils  in  large 
lamps,  such  as  were  actually  required  for  the  lanterns  of  light- 
houses. The  heat  evolved  by  the  large-sized  Argand  burners, 
would  seem  peculiarly  to  favor  the  lard  oil :  a  few  trials,  with  a 
proper  adaptation  of  the  lamps,  established  its  supremacy;  and 
conclusively  demonstrated — contrary  to  all  the  laboratory  trials  of 
former  experimenters,  that  for  the  purpose  desired,  this  contemned 
article  was  for  equal  quantities  a  more  brilliant  illuminant  than 
mineral  kerosene  oil,  or  vegetable  colza  oil,  or  animal  sperm  oil, 
while  its  market  price  was  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  latter.* 
Against  all  the  opposition  of  interested  dealers,  and  prejudiced  keep- 
ers, the  lard  oil  was  at  once  introduced  into  actual  use  in  the  years 
1866  and  1866,  in  all  the  light-houses  of  the  United  States;  with 
a  saving  of  at  least  one  dollar  on  every  gallon  of  the  hundred 
thousand  in  annual  use;  that  is  of  100,000  dollars  per  annum. 

•See  "Snpplement,"  Note  N. 
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During  the  progress  of  these  useful  labors,  no  less  important 
investigations  were  commenced,  on  the  most  efficient  forms  of 
apparatus  for  acoustic  signalling,  as  the  substitutes  for  light  signals 
during  the  prevalence  of  sea-board  fogs.  .  "Among  the  impedi- 
ments to  navigation,  none  perhaps  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
those  which  arise  from  fogs.  -  -  -  The  only  means  at  present 
known  for  obviating  the  difficulty,  is  that  of  employing  powerful 
sounding  instruments  which  may  be  heard  at  a  sufficient  distance 
through  the  fog,  to  give  timely  warning  of  impending  danger.*'  * 

Gun  signals  were  early  abandoned,  as  inefficient,  dangerous,  and 
expensive:  inefficient,  because  of  both  "the  length  of  the  intervals 
between  the  successive  explosions,  and  the  brief  duration  of  the 
sound,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  its 
direction.^'  Innumerable  projects  eagerly  pressed  upon  the  Board 
by  visionary  inventors  (some  of  them  being  rattles,  gongs,  or  organ 
pipes  operated  by  manual  cranks,  many  of  them  being  varieties  of 
automatic  horn  or  whistle  operated  by  the  winds  or  the  waves) 
were  impartially  tested,  and  uniformly  rejected  as  wholly  insuffi- 
cient: very  few  of  their  projectors  having  the  slightest  practical 
idea  of  the  requirements  of  the  service.  Experiments  on  steam* 
whistles  of  large  size  and  on  horns  with  vibrating  steel  tongues  or 
reeds,  sounded  by  steam-power,  or  by  hot-air  engines,  varied  and 
continued  for  several  years  under  wide  changes  of  conditions^ 
finally  determined  their  most  efficient  size  and  character,  f 

In  1867,  comparative  trials  were  made  at  Sandy  Hook  (on  the 
Jersey  shore,  at  the  entrance  to  Raritan  Bay,  and  to  New  York 
Bay,)  with  three  powerful  instruments;  a  large  steam-whistle 
whose  cup  was  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  adjustable  in  pitch; 
a  large  reed  trumpet  17  feet  long  and  38  inches  in  diameter  at  its 
flaring  mouth,  whose  steel  tongue  was  10  inches  long,  2f  inches 

•Heport  of  Lighl'Houae  Board  for  1874,  p.  83. 

t  An  enterprising  inventor  had  secured  a  patent  for  a  metallic  compound  or 
alloy  for  steam-whistles,  especially  adapted  to  increase  greatly  their  power  as  fog- 
signals.  In  vain  was  he  assured  that  his  "improvement"  was  a  fallacy;  thatthe 
cylindrical  cup  of  the  whistle  was  not  a  bell,  but  only  a  resonant  chamber;  and 
that  its  material  was  comparatively  unimportant.  He  was  only  with  difficulty 
convinced,  when  Henry  had  his  whistle  formally  tested,  with  a  stout  cord  wound 
tightly  around  its  cylindrical  surface:  when  its  tone  under  steam  escape 
proved  to  be  as  fUll,  as  loud,  and  as  penetrating,  as  with  the  cord  removed. 
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wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick  at  its  smaller  vibrating  end,  and  was 
blown  by  a  hot-air  engine ;  and  lastly  a  large  siren  horn  operated 
by  steam  at  different  pressures,  the  aerial  vibration  being  produced 
by  the  intermittence  of  a  revolving  grating  disk  or  valve  in  the 
small  end  of  the  horn,  driven  at  high  velocities  by  the  steam 
engine,  and  its  pitch  regulated  by  the  adjustable  speed  of  the  revolv- 
ing disk.  The  trumpet  or  fog-horn  was  provided  with  a  series  of 
replaceable  steel  tongues  of  different  sizes,  and  the  siren  was  driven 
at  five  different  pitches  of  from  250  to  700  impulses  per  second, 
and  at  steam  pressures  varying  from  20  pounds  to  100  pounds  per 
square  inch.  For  the  purpose  of  accurate  estimation,  within  short 
distances,  a  phonometer  or  "artificial  ear^'  was  employed,  having 
at  its  smaller  upturned  end  a  horizontal  drum  of  stretched  mem- 
brane, sprinkled  with  sand,  after  the  plan  devised  by  Sondhauss. 
Trumpets  of  the  same  size,  were  made  of  different  materials,  as  of 
brass,  iron,  and  wood;  but  these  differences  were  found  to  exercise 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  intensity  or  penetration  of  the  sound. 
Trumpets  were  also  made  of  different  shapes,  straight  and^curved, 
and  square  as  well  as  round,  with  equal  lengths  and  equal  areas  of 
cross  section ;  from  whose  trials  it  appeared  that  the  conical  form 
gave  nearly  double  the  distance  of  action  on  the  sand  of  the  "arti- 
ficial ear,"  that  was  given  by  the  pyramidal  form.  Such  investi- 
gations— varied  and  long-continued,  serve  to  show  the  conscientious 
earnestness  with  which  Henry  sought  to  give  the  highest  eflficiency 
to  the  expedients  available  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
along  our  extended  sea  coast. 

The  steam-whistle  was  found  to  be  less  powerful  than  the  trum- 
pet, with  the  same  expenditures  of  fuel.  Steam-whistles  were 
afterwards  tried  of  10  inches,  12  inches,  and  18  inches  in  diameter. 
The  largest  size  was  not  found  to  give  results  proportioned  to  its 
increased  consumption;  and  the  10  or  12  inch  size  was  regarded 
as  practically  the  most  efficient.  ^The  siren  was  found  to  be  the 
most  powerful  and  penetrating  of  the  instruments  tested,  as  it 
admitted  more  advantageously  the  application  of  a  higher  steam 
expenditure.  The  best  result  with  this  instrument  was  attained 
with  a  pressure  of  from  60  to  80  pounds,  and  at  a  pitch  between 
350  and  400  vibrations  per  second.     Under  favorable  conditions, 
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this  iDistramcnt  freqaently  made  itself  heard  at  a  distance  of  fifteos, 
and  twenty  miles.  Henry's  large  experience  with  the  occasional 
aerial  impediments  to  sound  propagation^'*'  and  his  strong  sense  of 
the  vital  importance  of  having  f(^-signals  recognized  at  a  dbtance, 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  led  him  to  favor  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  most  powerful  sounders  attainable,  without  absolutely 
limiting  the  decision  to  their  relative  economy.  Hence  he  was  the 
first  to  devise  improvements  in  the  siren,  and  to  press  its  adoption 
at  important  or  dangerous  stations,  notwithstanding  its  higher  con- 
sumption of  steam  or  heat  power,  f 

Partly  under  the  stimulus  given  to  the  sale  of  lard  oil  by  the 
striking  proofs  of  its  excellence  as  an  illuminant  under  favorable 
conditions,  furnished  by  Henry,  this  article  slowly  advanced  in 
price;  though  probably  not  to  an  extent  of  more  than  a  fourth  part 
additional  cost.  Henry's  energies  again  were  called  into  requisition 
to  devise  a  remedy.  Neither  gas,por  electricity,  the  favorite  means 
of  numerous  projectors  and  advisers,  appeared  justified,  on  the 
score  of  economy.  ;J;  A  new  series  of  elaborate  experiments  was 
undertaken  to  determine  whether  mineral  oil  (so  abundant  as  to  be 
easily  procurable  at  one-third  the  cost  of  lard  oil)  could  not  be 
made  available.     The  great  improvements  introduced  into  its  prep- 

*  An  abstmct  of  Henry*fi  elaborate  and  Invaluable  researches  on  some  abnormal 
phenomena  of  Sound— the  crowning  labor  of  his  life,  must  be  reserved  for  a  con- 
cluding Boctton. 

t  Major  G.  H.  Elliott,  commissioned  by  the  U.  S.  Light-House  Board  to  make  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  European  Light-house  establishments  in  1878,  in  his  Report 
published  by  the  Senate  in  1874,  says  of  the  British  and  French  systems,  "I  saw 
many  details  of  construction  and  administration  which  we  can  adopt  to  advan- 
tage, while  there  are  many  In  which  we  excel.  Our  shore  fog-signals  parUcularly, 
are  vtuitly  superior  both  in  number  and  power."  (Report  on  European  LigfU-houaei, 
p.  12.)  **To  the  oarefhl  and  laborious  investigations  and  experiments  of  the  di»- 
tlngulshed  Chairman  of  the  Light-House  Board,  prolonged  through  a  series  of 
years,  and  prosecuted  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  Is  largely  to  be  at- 
tributed the  acknowledged  superiority  of  our  foig«igDal  service.**  (Journal  V 
,fYankiin  InUUule^  Jan.  187G,  vol.  Ixxl.  p.  -IS.) 

t  Rfporl  i^  L,  H.  Board  fbr  1874,  p.  11.  No  agency  (for  whatever  purpose)  has 
proved  so  enticing  to  the  half-Informed  as  eiectrieity.  For  years  past  scaroely  a 
month  has  elapsed  without  some  new  form  of  patent  electrlo-light,  or  some 
marvelous  application  of  electric-lights,  being  pertinaciously  urged  by  sanguine 
** reformers"  upon  the  Light-House  Board  for  adoption;  some  of  these  ideal 
schemes  being  the  mounting  of  electric-lights  on  buoys,  or  on  the  masu  of  light- 
ships, or  their  suspension  from  moored  balloons.  .  Many  eminently  origliial 
minds  have  eamesUy  desired  to  obtain  contracts  for  suppb'lng  all  the  llgfat- 
housea  with  oxy-hydrogen  lime  lights.  In  a  fog.  the  most  pow«ftil  eleetxIo-Ught 
la  as  oaelesa  as  the  cheapest  kerosene  lampc 
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aration  in  later  years  by  high  distillation,  seemed  to  justify  the 
attempt.  Not  only  was  a  laborious  inquiry  into  the  best  conditions 
of  combustion,  by  precise  photometric  measurement  required,  but 
for  the  security  of  the  service,  equally  laborious  examinations  into 
the  best  practicable  methods  of  testing,  of  handling,  and  of  storing 
this  material.*  To  secure  a  proper  oxygenation  in  burning,  a 
modification  of  the  lamp  was  required.  "It  was  soon  apparent 
that  the  use  of  miner^d  oil  would  necessitate  a  change  of  lamps, 
and  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  perfection  of  one  which  will 
produce  the  best  results  from  this  illuminant.  It  is  thought  that 
the  lamps  now  used  with  lard  oil  can  be  converted  at  no  great 
expense  and  successfully  used  with  mineral  oil.  Our  ex|)eriments 
have  shown  that  this  oil  can  be  more  readily  used  in  the  smaller 
lamps;  and  it  is  proposed  as  soon  as  suitable  ones  can  be  prepared, 
to  put  it  into  use  at  such  stations  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  order,  as 
may  be  thought  expedient;  when  if  it  be  found  satisfactory,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  substitute  it  for  lard  oil  in  lamps  of  the 
higher  orders.''  f  "This  change  is  proposed  entirely  with  reference 
to  economy;  for  it  has  been  found  by  repeated  experiment,  that 
while  a  somewhat  superior  light  may  be  obtained  from  a  small 
lamp  charged  with  kerosene,  a  larger  lamp  charged  with  lard  oil 
affords  the  greater  illuminating  power.  So  great  is  this  difference 
in  lamps  of  the  first  order  with  five  wicks,  that  the  rates  of  light 
from  kerosene  and  lard,  are  as  three  to  four  respectively.  Since 
the  safety  of  the  keeper  and  the  continuity  of  the  light  are  essen- 
tial elements  in  the  choice  of  an  illuminant,  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  substance  is  essentially  necessary. 
With  a  view  therefore  to  the  introduction  of  kerosene,  a  series  of 
experiments  have  been  made  during  the  last  two  years  on  the 
different  varieties  of  this  material  found  in  the  market.".;}: 

*'*It  has  been  established  that  the  ordinary  fir&>te8t  is  Insnfflcient  as  usually 
applied,  and  that  an  explosive  mixture  may  be  formed  by  confining  the  vapors 
given  off  at  a  temperature  in  some  cases  twenty  degrees  lower  than  that  certified 
to  by  the  public  inspector.  That  this  inquiry  is  of  great  practical  Importance  to 
the  Light*house  system,  must  be  evident  when  we  reflect  that  means  must  be 
devised  for  testing  the  oil  offered  for  acceptance  in  accordance  with  contracts; 
for  storing  it;  for  transporting  it  to  light-house  stations;  for  preserving  it  in 
butts  at  the  stations;  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  keepers  itf  its  daily  use." 
{Report  of  L.  H,  Board,  1877,  p.  5.) 

\  Report  qf  L,H.  Board,  1875,  p.  6w 

X  Report  of  L.  H.  Board,  1877,  p.  4. 
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In  1871,  on  the  resignation  of  Admiral  Shnbrick,  Henry  was 
chosen  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Light-House  Board;  and  his  ener- 
getic labors  in  behalf  of  the  service,  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of 
the  choice.  Punctual  in  his  attendance  on  the  weekly  meetings  of 
the  Board,  he  inspired  others  with  a  portion  of  his  own  zealous 
devotion.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  urge  upon  the  Grovernment,  the  con- 
stant need  and  responsibility  of  maintaining  an  efficient  establish- 
ment. He  emphatically  declared  that  ^'The  character  of  the  aids 
which  any  nation  furnishes  the  mariner  in  approaching  and  leaving 
its  shores,  marks  in  a  conspicuous  d^ree  its  advancement  in  civili- 
zation. Whatever  tends  to  facilitate  navigation  or  to  lessen  its 
dangers,  serves  to  increase  commerce;  and  hence  is  of  importance 
not  only  to  the  dwellers  on  the  seaboard,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of 
every  part  of  the  country.  -  -  .-  Therefore  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  signals,  whether  of  light  or  sound,  which  indi- 
cate the  direction  of  the  course,  and  the  beacons  which  mark  the 
channel,  shall  be  of  the  most  improved  character,  and  that  they  be 
under  the  charge  of  intelligent,  efficient,  and  trustworthy  attend- 
ants." *  And  rising  to  a  higher  argument,  he  pointed  out  that  "  It 
is  not  alone  in  its  economical  aspect  that  a  light-house  system  is  to 
be  regarded :  it  is  a  life-preserving  establishment  founded  on  the 
principles  of  Christian  benevolence,  of  which  none  can  so  well 
appreciate  the  importance  as  he  who  after  having  been  exposed  to 
the  perils  of  the  ocean — it  may  be  for  months — finds  himself 
approaching  in  the  darkness  of  night  a  lee  shore.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  erect  towers,  and  establish  other  signals:  they  must  be 
maintained  in  an  efficient  state  with  uninterrupted  constancy."  f 
Unfailing  continuity  was  the  watch-word  of  his  administration. 

•  Report  of  L.  H,  Boards  1878,  pp.  8, 4.  The  coast  line  of  the  United  States  Is  lltr 
more  extended  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe.  "The  magnitude  of 
the  lilght-house  system  of  the  United  States  may  be  Inferred  fW)m  the  following 
fbcts:  ft-om  the  St.  Croix  River  on  the  boundary  of  Maine,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  includes  a  distance  of  over  6,000  miles;  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  a  length  of  about  1,500  miles;  on  the  great  northern  Lakes,  about 
8,000  miles;  and  on  Inland  rlVers  about  700  miles;  making  a  total  of  more  than 
10,000  miles.  Nearly  every  square  fbot  of  the  margin  of  the  sea  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  5,000  miles  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast,  is  more  or  less 
illuminated  by  light-house  rays;  the  mariner  rarely  losing  sight  of  one  light 
until  he  has  gained  another."    (p.  4,  of  same  Report) 

t  Jtepori  qf  L,H.  Board,  1874,  p.  5. 
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A  formal  report  made  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury by  the  Naval  Secretary  of  the  Light-Honse  Board,  dated  May 
21st,  1878,  (very  shortly  after  Henry's  death,)  simply  detailing  for 
information,  the  character  of  his  gratuitous  services  to  the  light- 
house establishment  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  (and  not 
intended  for  the  public,)  takes  the  inevitable  form  of  eulogy.  A 
portion  of  it  is  here  quoted : 

"As  Chairman  of  this  committee,  Professor  Henry  acted  as  the 
scientific  adviser  of  the  Board.  But  in  addition  it  was  his  duty  to 
conduct  the  experiments  made  by  the  Board,  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  original  investigation,  and  testing  of  the  material  used,  but  in 
examining  and  reporting  on  the  models,  plans,  and  theories,  pre- 
sented by  others  to  the  Board.  The  value  of  the  services  he  ren- 
dered in  this  position  is  simply  inestimable.  He  prepared  the 
formula  for  testing  our  oils;  he  conducted  the  series  of  experiments 
resulting  in  the  substitution  of  lard  oil  for  sperm  oij,  which  effected 
an  immense  saving  in  cost;  and  he  also  conducted  the  experiments 
which  have  resulted  in  making  it  possible  to  substitute  mineral  oil 
for  lard  oil,  when  another  economy  will  be  made.  His  original 
investigation  into  the  laws  of  sound  have  resulted  in  giving  us  a 
fog-signal  service  conceded  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  His  exami- 
nations into  the  action  of  electricity,  have  enabled  the  Board  to 
almost  completely  protect  its  stations  from  the  effect  of  lightning. 
The  result  of  his  patient,  continuous,  practical  experimentation  is 
visible  everywhere  in  the  service.  No  subject  was  too  vast  for  him 
to  undertake;  none  too  small  for  him  to  overlook.  And  while  he 
has  brought  into  the  establishment  so  many  practical  applications 
of  science,  he  has  done  almost  as  much  service  by  keeping  out 
what  presented  by  others  seemed  plausible,  but  which  on  examin- 
ation proved  impracticable. 

"Every  theory,  plan,  or  machine,  which  was  pressed  on  the 
Board,  as  for  the  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation,  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  experiments,  when  it  was  examined  by  its 
Chairman,  and  was  formally  reported  upon.  If  it  had  no  practical 
value,  the  report  on  record  simply  stated  the  inexpediency  of  its 
adoption :  but  the  Professor  often  verbally  pointed  out  to  the  pre- 
senter, its  fallacy;  and  sent  him  away — if  not  satisfied — at  least 
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feeling  that  he  had  been  well  treated.  He  thus  prevented  not  aalj 
the  adoption  of  impracticable  plans,  but  avoided  the  enmity  of 
their  inventors. 

'^  Professor  Henry  made  many  valuable  reports,  containing  the 
results  of  his  elaborate  experiments  into  matters  which  were  for- 
mally referred  to  him,  which  are  spread  on  the  records  of  the 
Board;  and  the  reports  were  drawn  in  such  form  that  his  sugges- 
tions were  capable  of  and  received  practical  application.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  he  was  constantly  extending  his  scientific  researdies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  service  in  all  directions.  His  summer  vaca- 
tions were  as  a  rule  passed  in  experimentation  at  the  laboratory  of 
the  Establishment  at  Staten  Island,  on  its  steamers,  or  at  its  light- 
stations,  pushing  his  inquiries  to  their  last  results.  To  experimen- 
tation in  the  interests  of  this  service.  Professor  Henry  seemed  to 
give  his  whole  heart.  It  appeared  as  if  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
needs  of  the  Establishment,  and  as  if  he  never  n^lected  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  its  interests.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties. 
Professor  Henry  presided  as  Chairman  of  the  Light-House  Board 
for  the  last  seven  years  at  its  weekly  meetings,  when  he  did  much 
to  infuse  into  the  different  members  of  the  Board,  his  own  spirit  of 
labor  for,  and  devotion  to  its  interests."  "^ 

Services  to  the  National  Government. — ^The  value  of  Henry's 
services  to  the  various  Executive  Departments  of  our  Government, 
faithfully  and  unostentatiously  performed  through  a  long  series  of 
years  and  a  succession  of  Presidential  Administrations,  cannot  be 
estimated,  as  its  history  can  never  be  written.  Whatever  material 
for  it  existed  in  the  form  of  abstracts  of  inquiries,  trialS|  and 
reports,  prior  to  1866,  unfortunately  perished  in  the  fire  of  that 
year.  Whenever  in  any  important  case  a  scientific  adviser  could 
be  useful  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  Bureau,  Henry's  reputation 
generally  pointed  him  out  as  the  most  suitable  expert  and  arbiter. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  great  civil  war,  the  number  of  such  refer- 

« 

*  Steeutive  Documents,  No.  M,  Forty-flfth  Congress,  2d  Session,  Senate,  pp.  2, 3.  It 
Is  graUiying  to  know  that  on  the  presentation  of  his  report  and  recommendation 
to  Congress,  by  the  high-minded  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  moderate  appropri- 
ation for  the  benefit  of  his  bereaved  Ikmlly  was  at  onoe  passed.  In  slight  recogni- 
tion of  Henry*s  "Inestimable"  services. 
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enoes  was  natarallj  very  considerably  increased.  The  Departments 
of  War,,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Treasury,  were  besieged  by  pro- 
jectors with  every  imaginable  and  impossible  scheme  for  saving  the 
country,  and  demolishing  the  enemy.  Torpedo  balloons,  electric- 
light  balloons,  wonderful  compounds  destined  to  supersede  gun- 
powder and  revolutionize  the  art  of  war;  cheap  methods  for  the 
manufacture  of  Government  bonds  and  paper-money;  multitudinous 
expedients  for  the  prevention  of  counterfeiting,  by  devices  in  the 
engraving,  by  secret  markings,  by  anti-photographic  inks,  by  pecu- 
liar textures  of  paper,  (applicable  to  coupons,  to  circulating  notes, 
to  revenue  stamps,) — each  warranted  to  be  infallible;  such  were 
among  the  agencies  by  which  patriotic  patentees  and  adroit  adven- 
turers were  willing  to  serve  their  country  and  to  reap  their  reward 
by  the  moderate  rojralty  or  percentage  due  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  public  benefit.  Such  were  among  the  unenviable  tasks  of 
examination  and  adjudication  accepted  by  Henry,  only  from  an 
intrepid  sense  of  duty. 

"The  course  which  has  been  pursued  of  rendering  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  late  trials,  every  aid  which  could  be  supplied  by  scientific 
research,  has  been  warmly  approved.  As  most  persons  are  probably 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  services  really  rendered  to  the  Grovemment 
by  the  Institution,  I  may  here  state  the  fact  that  a  large  share  of 
my  time,  (all  indeed  which  could  be  spared  from  ofiicial  duties,) 
has  been  devoted  for  the  last  four  years  to  investigations  required 
by  the  public  exigencies.  Within  this  period,  several  hundred 
reports,  Liuiring  Liy  experiments,  and  ^rtaidng  either  to  pro- 
posals purporting  to  be  of  high  national  importance,  or  relating  to 
the  quality  of  the  multifarious  articles  offered  in  fulfillment  of  l^al 
contracts,  have  been  rendered.  The  opinions  advanced  in  many  of 
these  reports,  not  only  cost  much  valuable  time,  but  also  involved 
grave  responsibilities.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  r^ection  of  a 
proposition  would  be  in  contravention  to  the  high  importance 
claimed  for  it  by  its  author,  on  the  other  the  approval  of  it  would 
perhaps  incur  the  risk  of  the  fruitless  expenditures  of  a  large 
amount  of  public  money.  It  is  not  necessary,  I  trust,  to  say  that 
the  labor  thus  rendered  was  entirely  gratuitous,  or  that  in  the 
judgment  pronounced  in  any  case,  no  regard  was  paid  to  the  inter- 
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ested  solicitations  or  personal  influence  of  the  parties  concerned:  on 
the  contrary  it  has  in  some  instances  resulted  from  the  examination 
of  materials  sold  to  the  Grovernment,  that  attempted  fraud  has  been 
exposed,  and  the  baffled  speculator  received  his  due  reward  in  con- 
demnation and  punishment.  These  facts  it  is  thought  will  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  have  seemed  disposed  to 
reproach  the  Institution  with  the  want  of  a  more  popular  demon- 
stration— but  of  a  really  far  less  useful  or  efficient  aid  in  the 
support  of  the  Government."  * 

In  the  performance  of  these  troublesome  and  often  disagreeable 
labors,  conducted  with  the  single  aim  necessitated  by  all  his  scien- 
tific habits  and  instincts,  it  of  course  resulted  that  a  great  majority 
of  his  judgments  and  recommendations  were  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  aspirants  to  fame  and  fortune.  Having 
once  satisfied  himself  of  the  frivolity  or  the  chicanery  of  an  article 
or  project,  his  decision  was  inflexible;  and  although  importunate 
appeals  to  the  Department  Secretary,  abetted  by  a  prostituted 
political  or  other  influence,  in  one  or  two  instances  succeeded  in 
fastening  for  a  time  upon  the  public  Treasury  a  worthless  or  a 
noxious  leech,  the  vast  number  of  such,  excluded  from  experi- 
mental imbibitions  by  Henry's  critical  supervision,  must  have  been 
a  protection  to  the  public  interests  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  esti- 
mation :  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  supplies  of  honest  contractors 
awarded  their  just  commendation,  and  the  rare  proposals  of  real 
merit  favorably  reported  upon,  which  from  a  hasiy  survey  might 
have  been  confounded  and  overlaid  with  the  mass  of  untried 
puerilities,  no  less  served  to  strengthen  and  assist  the  Grovemment 
during  its  years  of  greatest  trial,  need,  and  exhaustion. 

From  the  outset  of  the  unnatural  sectional  revolt,  fully  appre- 
ciating the  vastness  of  the  interests,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  dangers 
involved,  Henry  contemplated  the  crisis — not  with  despondency, 
but  with  a  profound  sorrow  and  solicitude.  While  his  sympathies 
and  his  hopes  were  all  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  integrity 
of  jurisdiction,  he  was  little  given  to  public  exhibitions  of  his  feel- 
ings. Undemonstrative — less  from  temperament  than  from  the 
deliberate  and  habitual  subjection  of  emotional  expression  to  reason^ 

•  SmiUuonian  Report  for  1864,  p.  15. 
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during  those  times  of  feverish  excitement  apprehension  and  circum- 
spection necessarily  attendant  on  the  prevalence  of  a  gigantic  rebel- 
lion,  (unparalleled  in  incentive^  in  temper^  and  in  magnitude,)  many 
of  whose  leaders  had  been  among  his  personal  friends,  he  was  not 
unnaturally  looked  upon  by  many  as  lukewarm  in  his  patriotism, 
if  not  disloyal  in  his  citizenship.  To  the  occasional  inuendoes  of 
the  press,  he  deigned  no  answers:  he  was  the  last  man  to  accord 
compliance  with  the  urgency  of  a  popular  clamor.  And  yet  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  Southern  Insurrection,  he  was  the  personal 
and  trusted  friend  of  President  Lincoln.  * 

CONTRIBUTIONS   TO  SCIENCE   AT  WASHINGTON. 

In  addition  to  what  may  be  called  the  public  labors  of  Henry  so 
diligently  performed  in  various  fields  after  his  advent  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  it  is  well  briefly  to  contemplate  the  special  scien- 
tific work  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in  the  intervals  of  his  exacting 
occupations,  that  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  independent 
value  of  his  later  contributions,  as  well  as  of  his  wonderful  indus- 
try. While  still  engaged  in  his  difficult  task  of  organizing  and 
shaping  the  policy  of  the  Institution,  in  1850,  on  taking  occasion 
to  present  before  the  American  Association  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*  Early  in  the  war  (in  the  autumn  of  1861,)  a  caller  at  the  Presidential  Mansion 
very  anxious  to  see  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  was  Informed  that  he 
could  not  then  be  seen,  being  engaged  in  an  Important  private  oonsultation. 
The  caller  not  to  be  repulsed,  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  that  he  must  see  Mr, 
Lincoln  personally,  on  a  matter  of  vital  and  pressing  importance  to  the  pubUd 
welftire.  This  of  course  secured  his  admission  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
who  was  sitting  with  a  middl&aged  gentleman.  Observing  the  hesitancy  of  his 
visitor,  the  President  told  him  he  might  speak  flreely,  as  only  a  ftiend  was 
present.  Whereupon  the  visitor  announced  that  for  several  evenings  past  he 
had  observed  a  light  exhibited  on  the  highest  of  the  Smithsonian  towers,  for  a 
few  minutes  about  nine  o'clock,  with  mysterious  movements,  which  he  felt 
saUsfled  were  designed  as  signals  to  the  rebels  encamped  on  Munson*s  hill  in 
Virginia.  Having  gravely  listened  to  this  information  with  raised  eyebrows,  but 
a  subdued  twinkle  of  the  eye,  the  President  turned  to  his  companion,  saying 
**  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Professor  Henry."  Rising  with  a  smile,  the  person 
addressed  replied,  that  ftom.  the  time  mentioned,  he  presumed  the  mysterious 
light  shone  from  the  lantern  of  an  attendant  who  was  required  at  nine  o'clock 
each  evening  to  observe  and  record  the  indications  of  the  meteorological  instru- 
ments placed  on  the  tower.  The  painftil  conAision  of  the  officious  informant,  at 
once  appealed  to  Henry's  sensibility;  and  quite  unmindftil  of  the  President,  he 
approached  the  visitor,  offering  his  hand,  and  with  a  courteous  regard  counselled 
him  never  to  be  abashed  at  the  issue  of  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  and 
never  to  let  the  fear  of  ridicule  interfere  with  its  fiiithAil  execution. 
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a  rSsumS  of  the  electrical  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  Leyden  jar, 
and  their  true  interpretation,  he  remarked  that  "for  the  last  three 
and  a  half  years,  all  his  time  and  all  his  thoughts  had  been  given 
to  the  details  of  the  business  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  himself  entirely  from  scientific 
research;  but  he  hoped  that  now  the  Institution  had  got  under 
way,  and  the  Regents  had  allowed  him  some  able  assistants,  that  he 
would  be  enabled  in  part  at  least  to  return  to  his  first  love — the 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature."  * 

Thermal  Telescope, — Shortly  after  his  establishment  at  Washing- 
ton, he  continued  a  series  of  former  experiments  with  the  "thermo- 
galvanic  multiplicator"  devised  by  Nobili  and  Melloni  in  1831; 
and  by  some  slight  but  significant  modifications  of  the  apparatus, 
he  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  a  most  surprising  delicacy  of  action. 
With  the  thermo-electric  pile  carefully  adjusted  at  the  focus  of  a 
suitable  reflector,  his  "thermal  telescope"  when  directed  to  the 
celestial  vault,  indicated  that  the  heat  radiated  inward  by  our 
atmosphere  when  clear,  is  least  at  the  zenith,  and  increases  down- 
ward to  the  horizon ;  as  was  to  have  been  inferred  from  its  increas- 
ing mass :  when  directed  to  clouds,  they  were  found  to  differ  very 
widely  accordingly  as  they  were  condensing  or  being  dissipated; 
some  even  indicating  a  less  amount  of  radiation  than  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  When  directed  to  a  horse  in  a  distant  field,  its 
animal  heat  concentrated  on  the  pile,  was  distinctly  made  manifest 
on  the  galvanometer  needle.  Even  the  heat  from  a  man's  face  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  could  be  detected;  and  that  from  the  side  of 
a  house  at  several  miles  distanccf  These  and  many  similar  obser- 
vations demonstrated  to  sense  the  inductions  of  reason,  that  there 
is  a  constant  and  universal  exchange  by  radiation  in  straight  lines 
from  every  object  in  nature,  following  the  same  laws  as  the  palpable 
emanation  from  incandescent  bodies;  and  that  even  when  the 
amplitude  of  the  thermal  vibrations  (equivalent  to  the  square  root 
of  their  dynamic  energy)  is  reduced  a  million  fold,  its  existence 
may  still  be  distinctly  traced. 

*  Proceed,  Am.  Auoe,  4th  Meeting,  New  Haven,  Aug.  18S0,  p.  878. 
tSUlimsn's  Am,  Jour.  ScL  Jan.  IMS,  yol.  y.  pp.  118,  114. 
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Henry  showed  by  experiment,  that  ice  could  be  employed  both 
as  a  convex  lens  for  converging  heat  to  a  focus,  and  also  as  a  con- 
cave mirror  for  the  same  purpose:  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
incident  rays  being  transmitted,  a  large  portion  reflected,  and  the 
remainder  (a  much  smaller  quantity)  absorbed  by  the  ice. 

In  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  effects  of  certain 
meteorological  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  he  made  some  experi- 
ments on  the  lateral  radiation  from  a  current  of  ascending  heated  air 
at  different  distances  above  the  flame;  the  latter  being  thoroughly 
eclipsed. 

He  also  experimented  on  the  radiation  of  heat  from  a  hydrogen 
flame,  which  was  shown  to  be  quite  small,  notwithstanding  the  high 
temperature  of  the  flame.  By  placing  an  infusible  and  incombus- 
tible solid  in  the  flame,  while  the  temperature  is  much  reduced,  the 
radiant  light  and  heat  are  greatly  increased:* — results  closely 
analogous  to  those  obtained  by  him  in  the  differences  between  the 
audibility  of  vibrating  tuning-forks  when  suspended  by  a  soft  thread, 
or  when  rigidly  attached  to  a  sounding-board.  These  results  have 
also  an  undoubted  significance  with  regard  to  celestial  radiations; 
not  only  as  to  the  differences  between  gaseous  nebulae  and  stars  or 
clusters,  but  as  to  the  differences  between  stars  in  a  probably  differ- 
ent state  of  condensation  or  of  specific  gravity. 

A.  few  years  later,  he  continued  his  investigation  of  this  subject 
of  radiation,  more  especially  with  reference  to  Rumford's  "Obser- 
vations relative  to  the  means  of  increasing  the  quantities  of  Heat 
obtained  in  the  Combustion  of  Fuel :"  published  in  Great  Britain  in 
1802.t  He  found  that  Rumford's  recommendation  of  the  intro- 
duction of  balls  of  clay  or  of  fire  brick  (about  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter)  into  a  coal  fire,  was  fully  justified  as  an  eco- 
nomic measure:  more  heat  being  thereby  radiated  from  the  fire  into 
the  room,  and  less  being  carried  up  the  flue.  He  also  showed 
however  that  for  culinary  purposes,  while  the  incandescent  or 
heated  clay  increases  the  radiation,  and  thereby  improves  the 
quality  of  the  fire  for  roasting ,  it  correspondingly  expends  the  tem- 
peraiurCy  and  thereby  diminishes  its  power  for  boiling.     "That  a 


21 


•  Proceed.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Oct  19,  1849,  vol.  v.  p.  108. 
f  Journal  Royal  IiutUuHon,  1802,  vol.  I.  p.  28. 
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solid  substance  increases  the  radiation  of  the  heat  of  a  flame,  is  an 
interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  heat  itself.  It 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  vibrations  of  gross  matter  are  neces- 
sary to  give  sufficient  intensity  of  impulse  to  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  ordinary  radiant  heat."  * 

In  1851,  he  read  before  the  American  Association  at  Albany,  a 
paper  "On  the  Theory  of  the  so-called  Imponderables:"  (mainly  a 
development  of  his  earlier  discussion  in  1846,  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  matter,)  in  which  he  forcibly  criticised  a  frequent 
tendency  to  assume  or  multiply  unknown  and  unrealizable  modes 
of  action :  holding  that  with  regard  to  the  most  subtle  agencies  of 
nature,  we  have  no  warrant  by  the  strict  scientific  method,  for 
resorting  to  other  than  the  observed  and  established  laws  of  matter 
and  force,  until  it  has  been  exhaustively  demonstrated  that  these 
are  insufficient.  The  fundamental  laws  of  mechanical  philosophy 
"are  five  in  number;  viz.  the  two  laws  of  force — attraction,  and 
repulsion,  varying  with  some  function  of  the  distance;  and  secondly, 
the  three  laws  of  motion — the  law  of  inertia,  of  the  co-existence 
of  motions,  and  of  action  and  re-action.  Of  these  laws  we  can 
give  no  explanation:  they  are  at  present  considered  as  ultimate 
facts;  to  which  all  mechanical  phenomena  are  referred,  or  from 
which  they  are  deduced  by^  logical  inference.  The  existence  of 
these  laws  as  has  been  said,  is  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
operations  of  matter  in  masses;  but  we  apply  them  by  analogy  to 
the  minute  and  invisible  portions  of  matter  which  constitute  the 
atoms  or  molecules  of  gases,  and  we  find  that  the  inferences  from 
this  assumption  are  borne  out  by  the  results  of  experience."  He 
regarded  the  modern  kinetic  or  dynamic  theory  of  gases,  by  its 
predictions  and  verifications,  as  furnishing  almost  a  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  atomic  and  molecular  theory  of  matter.  Beferring 
to  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Boscovich,  he  thought  that  though 
well  adapted  to  embrace  the  two  static  laws  above  mentioned,  it  did 
not  appear  equally  well  adapted  to  satisfy  in  any  intelligible  sense 
the  three  kinetic  laws.  He  contended  that  any  attempt  at  conform- 
ing our  conception  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  to  the 

♦  Proceed.  Am,  Assoc,  Providence,  Aug.  1855,  pp.  112-116.  **  On  the  Effect  of  min- 
gling Radiating  substances  with  Combustible  materials." 
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inductions  of  experience,  would  seem  to  conduct  us  directly  to  the 
atomic  hypothesis  of  Newton.  A  careful  study  of  the  dynamics 
of  the  so-called  "imponderables^'  certainly  tended  to  their  unifica- 
tion. Admitting  the  difficulty  of  framing  an  entirely  satisfactory 
theory  of  the  resultant  transverse  action  of  electricity,  he  suggested 
that  a  tangential  force  was  not  accordant  with  any  inductions  from 
actual  experience;  and  was  incapable  of  direct  mechanical  realiza- 
tion. Extending  the  atomic  conception  of  matter  to  the  setherial 
medium  of  space,  he  concluded  by  urging  "the  importance  in  the 
adoption  of  mechanical  hypotheses,  of  conditioning  them  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  operations  of  matter  under  the  known  laws  of 
force  and  motion,  as  exhibited  in  time  and  space."  "^ 

Among  the  various  public  Addresses  delivered  by  Henry  on 
special  occasions,  reference  may  be  here  made  to  his  excellent  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  power,  and  the  functions  of  machinery 
as  its  vehicle, — concluding  with  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  arty 
pronounced  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Mechanics'  Institute,  in  Washington,  on  the  evening  of  March  19th, 
1853.  After  representing  to  his  hearers  the  close  physical  analogy 
between  the  human  body  as  a  moving  machine,  and  the  steam  loco- 
motive under  an  intelligent  engineer,  he  remarked:  "In  both,  the 
direction  of  power  is  under  the  influence  of  an  immaterial,  think- 
ing, willing  principle,  called  the  soul.  But  this  must  not  be  con- 
founded as  it  frequently  is  with  the  motive  power.  The  soul  of  a 
man  no  more  moves  his  body,  than  the  soul  of  the  engineer  moves 
the  locomotive  and  its  attendant  train  of  cars.  In  both  cases  the 
soul  18  the  directing,  controlling  principle;  not  the  impelling 
power."  t 

Views  of  Education. — ^Another  address  deserving  of  special  notice 
(delivered  the  following  year,)  is  his  introductory  discourse  before 
the  "Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,"  as  its  retiring 
President.  In  this,  he  maintained  that  inasmuch  as  "the  several 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  not  simultaneously  developed,  in 
educating  an  individual  we  ought  to  follow  the  order  of  nature,  and 
to  adapt  the  instruction  to  the  age  and  mental  stature  of  the  pupil. 

*  Proceed.  Am,  Assoc.  Albany,  Aug.  1851,  pp.  84-91. 

t  ClosiTig  Address  Metr.  Mech.  Inst.  Washln^^n,  1863,  p.  19. 
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Memory,  imitation,  imagination,  and  the  facnliy  of  forming  mental 
habits,  exist  in  early  life,  while  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning 
powers  are  of  slower  growth.'^  Hence  less  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  development  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  than  to  those 
of  observation :  the  juvenile  memory  should  be  stored  rather  with 
facts,  than  with  principles:  and  he  condemned  as  mischievous  ^'the 
proposition  frequently  advanced,  that  the  child  should  be  taught 
nothing  but  what  he  can  fully  comprehend,  and  the  endeavor  in 
accordance  with  this,  to  inyert  the  order  of  nature,  and  attempt  to 
impart  thdse  things  which  cannot  be  taught  at  an  early  age,  and  to 
n^lect  those  which  at  this  period  of  life  the  mind  is  well  adapted 
to  receive.  By  this  mode  we  may  indeed  produce  remarkably 
intelligent  children,  who  will  become  remarkably  feeble  men.  The 
order  of  nature  is  that  of  art  before  science;  the  entire  concrete 
first,  and  the  entire  abstract  last.  These  two  extremes  should  run 
gradually  into  each  other,  the  course  of  instruction  becoming  more 
and  more  logical  as  the  pupil  advances  in  years." — ^''The  cultivap- 
tion  of  the  imagination  i^ould  also  be  considered  an  essential  part 
of  a  liberal  education:  and.  this  may  be  spread  over  the  whole 
course  of  instruction,  for  like  tiie  reasoning  faculties  the  imagination 
may  continue  to  be  improved  until  late  in  life.'' 

Applying  this  same  reasoning  to  the  moral  training  of  youth,  he 
considered  that  (as  in  the  intellectual  culture)  the  object  should  be 
"not  only  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  ihink^  but  how  to  cust  and  to  do; 
placing  great  stress  upon  the  early  education  of  the  habits.  -  -  . 
We  are  frequently  required  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
and  have  no  time  to  deduce  our  course  from  the  moral  principles 
of  the  act.  An  individual  can  be  educated  to  a  strict  r^ard  for 
truth,  to  deeds  of  courage  in  rescuing  others  from  danger,  to  acts  of 
benevolence,  generosity,  and  justice.  -  -  -  The  future  character 
of  a  child  and  that  of  the  man  also,  is  in  most  cases  formed  prob- 
ably before  the  age  of  seven  years.  Previously  to  this  time 
impressions  have  been  made  which  shall  survive  amid  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  amid  all  the  influences  to  which  the  individual  may 
be  subjected,  and  which  will  outcrop  as  it  were,  in  the  last  stage  of 
his  earthly  existence,  when  the  additions  to  his  character  made  in 
later  years,  have  been  entirely  swept  away."     Childhood  (he  inti- 
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mated)  is  less  the  parent  of  manhood^  than  of  age :  the  special  vioes 
of  the  individual  child  though  long  subdued,  sometimes  surviving 
and  re-appearing  in  his  ^'second  childhood." 

Affirming  that  culture  is  constraint, — education  and  direction  an 
expenditure  of  force,  and  extending  his  generalization  from  the 
individual  to  the  race,  he  controverted  the  idea  so  popular  with 
some  benevolent  enthusiasts,  that  there  is  a  spontaneous  tendency 
in  man  to  civilization  and  advancement.  The  origins  of  past 
civilizations — taking  a  comprehensive  glance  at  far  distant  human 
populations — have  been  sporadic  as  it  were,  and  their  prevalence 
comparatively  transitory.  ''It  appears  therefore  that  civilization 
itself  may  be  considered  as  a  condition  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
which  requircB  oonstont  eflFort  to  be  sustained,  and  a  still  greater 
effort  to  be  advanced.  It  is  not  in  my  view  the  'manifest  destiny' 
of  humanity  to  improve  by  the  operation  of  an  inevitable  necessary 
law  of  progress:  but  while  I  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of  Provi- 
dence that  man  should  be  improved,  this  improvement  must  be  the 
result  of  individual  effort,  or  of  the  combined  effort  of  many  indi- 
viduals animated  by  the  same  feeling  and  co-operating  for  the 
attainment  of  the  same  end.  -  -  -  If  we  sow  judiciously  in 
the  present,  the  world  will  assuredly  reap  a  beneficent  harvest  in 
the  future:  and  he  has  not  lived  in  vain,  who  leaves  behind  him  as 
his  successor,  a  child  better  educated — morally,  intellectually,  and 
physically,  than  himself.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life  are  immense.  Every  individual  by  his  example  and 
precept,  whether  intentionally  or  otherwise,  does  aid  or  oppose  this 
important  work,  and  leaves  an  impress  of  character  upon  the  suo- 
oeeding  age,  which  is  to  mould  its  destiny  for  weal  or  woe,  in 
all  coming  time.  -  -  -  The  world  however  is  not  to  be 
advanced  by  the  mere  application  of  truths  already  known :  but  we 
look  forward  (particularly  in  physical  science)  to  the  effect  of  the 
development  of  new  principles.  We  have  scarcely  as  yet  read  more 
than  the  title-page  and  preface  of  the  great  volume  of  nature,  and 
what  we  do  know  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  which  may 
be  yet  unfolded  and  applied.''  * 

^  Proceed.  Assoc.  Adv.  EduecUUm^  4th  Session,  Washinston,  Dec  28,  1854,  pp.  17-81. 
The  pregnant  thought  that  human  eivUizatlon  is  an  artificial  and  coerced  con- 
dition, would  seem  to  have  a  suggestlye  bearing  on  the  two  great  theories  of 
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EjffperimeTiis  on  BuUdingSUme. — ^In  1 854^  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  strength  of  different  kinds  of  baUding-^tone,  was  undertaken 
bjr  Henry  as  one  of  a  commission  appointed  hj  the  President^ 
having  reference  to  the  marbles  offered  for  the  extension  of  the 
United  States  Capitol.  Specimens  of  the  different  samples — aocu* 
ratelj  cut  to  cubical  blocks  one  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  were  first 
tried  by  interposing  a  thin  sheet  of  lead  above  and  below,  between 
the  block  and  the  steel  plates  of  the  crushing  dynamometer.  ''  This 
was  in  accordance  with  a  plan  adopted  by  Rennie,  and  that  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  by  most  if  not  all  of  the  subsequent 
experimenters  in  researches  of  this  kind.  Some  doubt  however 
was  expressed  as  to  the  action  of  interposed  lead,  which  induced  a 
series  of  experiments  to  settle  this  question ;  when  the  remarkable 
fact  was  discovered  that  the  yielding  and  approximately  equable 
pressure  of  the  lead  caused  the  stone  to  give  way  at  about  half  the 
pressure  it  would  sustain  without  such  an  interposition.  For 
example,  one  of  the  cubes  precisely  similar  to  another  which  with* 
stood  a  pressure  of  upwards  of  60,000  pounds  when  placed  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  steel  plates,  gave  way  at  about  30,000 
pounds  with  lead  interposed.  This  interesting  fact  was  verified  in 
a  series  of  experiments  embracing  samples  of  nearly  all  the  mar* 
bles  under  trial,  and  in  no  case  did  a  single  exception  occur  to  vary 
the  result. 

''l^ie  explanation  of  this  striking  phenomenon  (now  that  the 
fact  is  known)  is  not  difficult.  The  stone  tends  to  give  way  by 
bulging  out  in  the  centre  of  each  of  its  four  perpendicular  faces, 
and  to  form  two  pyramidal  figures  with  their  apices  opposed  to 
each  other  at  the  centre  of  the  cube,  and  their  bases  against  the 
steel  plates.  In  Uie  case  where  rigid  equable  pressure  is  employed, 
as  in  that  of  the  thick  steel  plate,  all  parts  must  give  way  together. 
But  in  that  of  a  yielding  equable  pressure  as  in  the  case  of  inter- 

developmeni^  and  rvolxUion^  so  generally  confounded  by  the  superficial.  What  may 
be  called  the  radical  dlflTercnce  between  these  two  views  of  organic  extension,  is 
that  the  former  assumes  an  inherent  mysterious  tendency  to  progression,  whose 
motto  is  ever  **  excelsior;**  while  the  latter  assumes  a  general  tendency  to  vari- 
ation within  moderate  limits  in  indefinite  directions;  so  that  elevation  is  no 
more  normal  than  degradation,  and  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  rarer  and  more 
exceptional,  since  at  every  upward  stage  attained  by  the  few,  there  are  probably 
more  farther  digressions  downward  than  upward,  the  motto  being  ever  **aptlor.'* 
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posed  lead,  the  stone  first  gives  way  along  the  outer  lines  or  those 
of  least  resistance,  and  the  remaining  pressure  must  be  sustained  by 
the  central  portions  around  the  vertical  axis  of  the  cube.  After 
this  important  fact  was  clearly  determined,  lead  and  all  other  inter- 
posed substances  were  discarded,  and  a  method  devised  by  which  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  cube  could  be  ground  into  perfect 
parallelism.  -  -  -  AH  the  specimens  tested  were  subjected  to 
this  process,  and  on  their  exposure  to  pressure  were  found  to  give 
concordant  results.  The  crushing  force  sustained  was  therefore 
much  greater  than  that  heretofore  given  for  the  same  material."  * 

In  the  same  communication,  interesting  remarks  are  made  on  the 
tensile  strength  of  materials,  particularly  the  metals.  ^'According 
to  the  views  presented,  the  difference  in  the  tenacity  in  steel  and 
lead  does  not  consist  in  the  attractive  cohesion  of  the  atoms,  but  in 
their  capability  of  slipping  upon  each  other:"  that  is  on  the  differ- 
ence of  lateral  adhesion  of  the  molecules,  as  exemplified  in  ice  and 
water.  A  bar  of  soft  metal — as  lead — subjected  to  tensile  strain, 
by  reason  of  the  greater  freedom  of  the  exterior  layers  of  mole- 
cules, exhibits  a  stretching  and  thinning;  while  the  interior  mole- 
cules being  more  confined  by  the  surrounding  pressure,  are  less 
mobile,  permit  less  elongation  of  the  mass,  and  are  therefore  the 
first  to  commence  breaking  apart.  Accordingly  on  ultimate  sepa- 
ration, each  fragment  exhibits  a  hollow  or  cup-like  surface  of 
fracture,  where  the  interior  portion  of  the  material  has  first  parted : 
the  depth  of  the  concavity  being  somewhat  proportioned  to  the 
malleability  or  ductility  of  the  substance.  "With  substances  of 
greater  rigidity,  this  effect  is  less  apparent,  but  it  exists  even  in 
iron,  and  the  interior  fibres  of  a  rod  of  this  metal  may  be  entirely 
separated,  while  the  outer  surface  presents  no  appearance  of  change. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  metals  should  never  be  elongated 
by  mere  stretching,  but  in  all  cases  by  a  process  of  wire-drawing, 
or  rolling.  A  wire  or  bar  must  always  be  weakened  by  a  force 
which  permanently  increases  its  length  without  at  the  same  time 
compressing  it."  f 

*  Proceed.  Am.  Asaoe.  Providence,  Aug.  1865,  pp.  102-112. 

fThis  oonclusion  Is  not  at  all  in  opposition  to  the  ascertained  fkct  of  the 
increased  strength  Imparted  to  an  iron  rod  by  "  thermo-tenslon,"  discovered  by 
Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson,  in  1888.  (Journal  of  JF^anklin  IrutUute,  Oct.  1839,  vol. 
zziv.  n.  s.  pp.  232-236.) 
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Ilydromdric  Experiment. — ^A  novel  project  for  the  rectification 
of  8pirlt8  by  the  simple  process  of  static  separation  of  the  alcohol 
and  water  by  the  stress  of  their  specific  gravities  when  exposed  in 
long  columns^  produced  in  1854  a  considerable  sensation.  It  was 
alleged  in  various  publications  by  those  interested  in  the  new  enter- 
prise, that  the  coercitive  compression  exerted  by  the  water  in  a 
long  hydrostatic  column  greatly  accelerated  the  displacement  and 
separation  induced  by  gravitation,  and  that  only  a  few  hours  were 
necessary  to  complete  the  process,  if  the  depth  of  the  liquid  were 
suflBciently  great.* 

A  patent  was  obtained:  affidavits  and  samples  fully  attested  the 
wonderful  efficiency  of  the  process;  and  only  the  co-operation  of 
confiding  capitalists  was  required,  to  realize  fabulous  profits,  and 
effect  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  revolution. 

Simply  in  the  interests  of  truth,  Henry  undertook  the  careful 
investigation  of  this  surprising  pretension.  One  of  the  towers  of 
the  Smithsonian  Building  supplied  a  convenient  well  for  the  experi- 
ment, easily  accessible  throughout  its  height.  "A  series  of  stout 
iron  tubes  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  internal  diameter  formed 
the  column ;  the  total  length  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  six 
feet.  Four  stop-cocks  were  provided;  one  at  the  bottom,  one  about 
four  feet  from  the  top,  and  the  other  two  to  the  intermediate  space 
equally  divided  or  nearly  so."  Very  careful  hydrometer  and  ther- 
mometer registers  were  made  at  increasing  intervals  of  time,  the 
last  being  that  of  nearly  half  a  year:  a  portion  of  the  reserved 
liquor  being  simultaneously  tested.  The  result  stated,  is:  "There 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  difference  of  density  between 
the  original  liquor  and  that  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  column, 
afler  the  lapse  of  hours,  days,  weeks,  pr  months.  The  fluid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  it  must  be  remembered  was  for  five  months 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  fluid  at  least  one  hundred 

feet  high."  t 


•  An  InctdontAl  romnrk  In  OraeItn*8  "Handbook  of  Chemistry**  seemed  to  give 
some  color  of  plAUstbtllty  to  the  scheme.  **  Brandy  kept  In  casks  Is  said  to  eon- 
tain  a  greater  pro|x)rtton  of  spirit  In  the  upper,  and  of  water  In  the  lower  part.'* 
Gmelin's  Him^bwik^  Translated  by  Henry  Watts,  London,  IMl,  part  1.  sect.  4,— 
vol.  I.  p.  lU. 

t  Pr999td^  Am,  Auoc^  Providence,  Aug.  ISSS,  pp.  14S,  14S. 
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StUphuric-^icid  Barometer. — In  1856^  Henry  had  constructed  for 
the  Smithsonian  Institution^  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  George 
C.  Schaeffer,  a  large  sulphuric-acid  barometer,  whose  column  being 
more  than  seven  times  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  (about 
18J  feet)  gave  correspondingly  enlarged  and  sensitive  indications. 
Water  barometers  with  cisterns  protected  by  oil,  (as  that  constructed 
by  Daniell  for  the  Royal  Society,)  have  always  proved  instable. 
With  reference  to  sulphuric  acid,  "The  advantages  of  this  liquid 
are:  Ist  that  it  gives  off  no  appreciable  vapor  at  any  atmospheric 
temperature;  and  2nd  that  it  does  not  absorb  or  transmit  air.  The 
objections  to  its  use  are:  1st  the  liability  to. accident  from  the  cor- 
rosive nature  of  the  liquid,  either  in  the  filling  of  the  tube  or  in  its 
subsequent  breakage;  and  2nd  its  aiBnity  for  moisture,  which  tends 
to  produce  a  change  in  specific  gravity."  The  latter  defect  was 
obviated  by  a  drying  apparatus  consisting  of  a  tubulated  bottle  con- 
taining chloride  of  calcium,  and  connected  by  a  tube  with  the  glass 
bottle  forming  the  reservoir,  which  excluded  all  moisture  from 
the  transmitted  air.  "The  glass  tube  [of  the  barometer]  is  two 
hundred  and  forty  inches  long,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  and  is  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  brass  case  of  the  same 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  The  glass  tube  is 
secured  in  the  axis  of  the  brass  case  by  a  number  of  cork  collars, 
placed  at  intervals."  *  This  barometer  continued  in  successful  and 
satisfactory  use  for  many  years;  and  had  its  readings  constantly 
recorded. 

Of  several  of  Henry^s  courses  of  experiments,  no  details  have 
been  published;  and  his 'original  notes  appear  to  have  perished. 
In  1861,  he  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of  burn- 
ing gunpowder  in  a  vacuum,  as  well  as  in  different  gases. 

"A  series  of  researches  was  also  commenced,  to  determine  more 
accurately  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  expansion  produced  in  a  bar 
of  iron  at  the  moment  of  magnetization  of  the  metal  by  means  of 
a  galvanic  current.  The  opportunity  was  taken  with  tlie  consent 
of  Professor  Bache,  of  making  these  experiments  with  the  delicate 
instruments  which  had  previously  been  employed  in  determining 

*  Proceeds  Am,  As9oe,  Albany,  Aug.  1866,  pp.  135-138. 
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the  varying  length,  ander  different  temperatuieB,  of  the  measaiing 
apparatus  of  the  base  lines  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey."* 
This  wonderfully  microscopic  measuring  apparatus— devised  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Saxton,  was  capable  of  distinguishing  ( by  means  of  the 
light-ray  index  of  its  contact  reflector,)  a  dimension  equal  to  a  half 
wave-length  of  average  light,  or  the  100,000th  part  of  an  inch. 
The  long  under-ground  vaults  of  the  Smithsonian  building  having 
been  selected  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  precise  verification  of  the 
residual  co-efficient  of  compensated  temperature  expansion  of  the 
base  rods  of  the  Survey,  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  Henry,  at 
the  termination  of  the  investigation,  to  apply  the  same  delicate 
apparatus  to  the  determination  of  the  polarized  or  magnetic  expan- 
sion. The  results  of  these  delicate  and  interesting  investigations 
are  lost  to  the  world. 

In  less  than  six  years  from  the  time  of  these  researches,  he  was 
called  on  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  life-long  intimate  and  honored 
friend,  who  had  always  exhibited  so  brotherly  a  sympathy  and 
co-operation  with  his  own  varied  labors.  In  consequence  of  this 
event — the  death  of  his  friend  Professor  A.  Dallas  Bache  in  1867, 
Henry  was  chosen  in  1868,  to  be  his  successor  as  President  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  At  the  request  of  that  body,  he 
prepared  a  eulogy  of  his  friend  the  late  President,  which  was  read 
before  the  Academy  April  16th,  1869.  In  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  wise  counsels  and  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Bache  as  one 
of  the  Smithsonian  Regents,  he  observed:  '^In  1846  he  had  been 
named  in  the  act  of  incorporation  as  one  of  the  Kegents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  by  successive  re-election  was  continued 
by  Congress  in  this  office  until  his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years.  To  say  that  he  assisted  in  sliaping  the  policy  of  the  estab- 
lishment would  not  be  enough.  It  was  almost  exclusively  through 
his  predominating  influence  that  the  policy  which  has  given  the 
Institution  its  pn.'scnt  celebrity,  was  after  much  opposition  finally 
adoptcil.  «-  -  -  Professor  Bache  with  persistent  firmness  tem- 
pered by  his  usual  moderation,  advocated  the  appropriation  of  the 
proceeds  of  tlio  funds  principally  to  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  first 


•  Slmiih$cmkm  Report  tor  1861,  p.  38. 
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report  of  the  Secretary;  namely  of  encouraging  and  supporting 
original  research  in  the  different  branches  of  science.  -  -  -  It 
would  be  difficult  for  the  Secretary — however  unwilling  to  intrude 
anything  personal  on  this  occasion^  to  forbear  mentioning  that  it. 
was  entirely  due  to  the  persuasive  influence  of  Professor  Bache^  that 
he  was  induced -^almost  against  his  own  better  judgment^  to  leave 
the  quiet  pursuit  of  science  and  the  congenial  employment  of  col- 
1^  instruction^  to  assume  the  laborious  and  responsible  duties  of 
the  office  to  which  through  the  partiality  of  friendship  he  had  been 
called.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to  abstain  from  acknowl- 
edging with  heart-felt  emotion,  that  he  was  from  first  to  last  sup- 
ported and  sustained  '  in  his  difficult  positfon  by  the  fraternal 
sympathy,  the  prudent  counsel,  and  the  unwavering  friendship  of 
the  lamented  deceased."  * 

Many  minor  contributions  in  various  fields  of  scientific  observa- 
tion, must  here  be  omitted :  but  it  would  be  inexcusable,  in  this 
place  and  on  this  occasion,  to  n^lect  a  reference  to  the  active  part 
he  took  in  the  organization  and  advancement  of  this  Society;!  and 
the  unflagging  interest  ever  exhibited  in  its  proceedings,  from  the 
date  of  its  convocation,  March  13th,  1871,  to  that  of  his  last  illness. 
All  here,  remember  with  what  punctuality  he  attended  the  meet- 
ings— whether  of  the  executive  committee  or  of  the  society, 
undeterred  by  inclemencies  of  the  weather  which  often  kept  away 
many  much  younger  members.  All  here,  recall  with  what  unpre- 
tentious readiness  he  communicated  from  his  rich  stores  of  well- 
digested  facts,  observations — whether  initiatory  or  supplementary, 
on  almost  every  topic  presented  to  our  notice;  how  apt  his  illustra- 
tions and  suggestions  in  our  spontaneous  discussions;  and  with  what 
unfailing  interest  we  ever  listened  to  his  words  of  exposition,  of 
knowledge,  and  of  wisdom:  utterances  which  we  shall  never  hear 
again;  and  which  unwritten  and  unrecorded,  have  not  been  even 
reported  in  an  abstract. 

■  ■ ' 

*  Biographical  Memoirs,  Nat.  Acad,  ScL  vol.  1.  pp.  181-212.  Republished  in  the 
»iUlh9onian  Report  for  1870,  pp.  01-116.  The  &ther  of  Professor  Bache— Richard 
Bache,  was  a  son  of  the  only  daughter  of  the  Illustrious  BssrjAunf  Fravkjav, 

m 

t  The  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington. 
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Range  of  infornuUion. — It  was  not  alone  in  those  physical 
branches  of  knowledge  to  which  he  had  made  direct  original  con- 
tributions, that  the  mental  activities  of  Henry  were  familiarly 
exercised  and  conspicuously  exhibited.  There  was  scarcely  a 
department  of  intellectual  pursuit  in  which  he  did  not  feel  and 
manifest  a  sympathetic  interest,  and  in  which  he  did  not  follow  with 
appreciative  grasp  its  leading  generalizations.  Holding  ever  to  the 
unity  of  Nature  as  the  expression  and  most  direct  illustration  of  the 
Unity  of  its  Autlior,  he  believed  that  every  new  fact  discovered  in 
any  of  nature's  fields,  would  ultimately  be  found  to  be  in  intimate 
correlation  with  the  laws  prevailing  in  other  fields — seemingly  the 
most  distant.  *  To  his  large  comprehension,  nothing  was  insignifi- 
cant, or  unworthy  of  consideration.  He  ever  sought  however  to 
look  beyond  the  ascertained  and  isolated  or  classified  fact,  to  its 
antecedent  cause;  and  in  opposition  to  the  dogma  of  Comte,  he 
averred  that  the  knowledge  of  facts  is  not  science^ — that  these  are 
merely  the  materials  from  which  its  temple  is  constructed  by  the 
generalizations  of  sagacious  and  attested  speculation. 

Among  his  earlier  studies.  Chemistry  occupied  a  prominent  place. 
The  youthful  assistant  in  the  laboratory  of  his  former  Instructor 
and  ever  honored  friend.  Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  and  later,  himself 
a  teacher  of  the  art  and  knowledge  to  others,  a  skillful  manipulator, 
an  acute  analyst  and  investigator  of  re-actions,  he  seemed  at  first 
destined  to  become  a  leader  in  chemical  research.  Like  Newton, 
he  endeavored  to  bring  the  atomic  combinations  under  the  concep- 
tion of  physical  laws;  believing  this  essential  to  the  development 
of  chemistry  as  a  true  science.  He  always  kept  himself  well- 
informed  on  the  progress  of  the  more  recent  doctrines  of  quantiva- 
lenoe,  and  the  newer  system  of  nomenclature. 

He  had  also  paid  considerable  attention  to  geology;  with  its 
relations  to  palaeontology  on  the  one  side,  and  to  physical  geography 
on  the  other. 

*  **  A  proper  view  of  the  relation  of  solence  and  art  will  enable  him  [the 
reader]  to  see  that  the  one  Is  dependent  on  the  other;  and  that  each  branch  of 
the  study  of  nature  is  intimately  connected  with  every  other."  {AgricuUural 
Report  for  1857,  p.  419.)  "The  statement  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  each 
branch  of  knowledge  Is  connected  with  every  other,  and  that  no  light  can  be 
gained  In  regard  to  one,  which  Is  not  reflected  upon  all."  {SmUhmmian  Report 
fbr  186e,  p.  15.) 
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Ab  intimated  in  touching  upon  the  stimulus  given  to/'archse- 
ol<^cal  work"  by  the  Smithsonian  publications^  (ante^  p.  290,) 
Henry  ever  displayed  a  warm  sympathy  with  researches  in  Anthro- 
pology;  and  he  would  pleasantly  justify  this  partiality  by  repeating 
the  familiar  ^^homo  sum"  of  Terence."  A  student  of  the  "com- 
parative anatomy"  of  ethnology, — of  the  obscure  but  cumulative 
traces  of  a  remote  human  ancestry, — and  of  the  curious  relics  of 
social,  civil,  and  religious  customs,  apparently  derived  from  distant 
or  from  vanished  races,  he  amassed  a  fund  of  well-digested  informa- 
tion in  these  alluring  fields,  to  be  appreciated  only  by  the  specialist 
in  such  pursuits. 

Familiar  with  the  details — as  well  of  astronomical  observation 
as  of  the  mathematical  processes  of  reduction,  he  would  have  done 
honor  to  any  Observatory  placed  under  his  charge.  He  was  lenient 
in  his  judgment  of  4he  ancient  star-worshippers;  and  wfiS  always 
greatly  attracted  by  astronomical  discoveries.  As  already  men- 
tioned {antey  p.  239,)  he  delivered  in  1834,  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Astronomy. 

Well  r^  in  the  science  of  Political  Economy,  he  had  by  obser- 
vation and  analysis  of  human  nature,  made  its  inductive  principles 
his  own,  and  had  satisfied  himself  that  its  deductions  were  fully 
confirmed  by  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  teachings  of  finan- 
cial history.  He  attributed  the  lamentable  disregard  of  its  funda- 
mental doctrines,  by  many  of  our  so-called  legislators,  to  a  want  of 
scientific  training,  and  consequent  want  of  perception  and  of  faith 
in  the  dominion  and  autonomy  of  natural  law. 

A  good  linguist,  he  watched  with  appreciative  interest  the  prog- 
ress of  comparative  philology,  and  the  ethnologic  significance  of  its 
generalizations,  in  tracing  out  the  affiliations  of  European  nations. 
By  no  means  neglectful  of  lighter  literature,  he  enjoyed  at  leisure 
evenii^,  in  the  bosom  of  his  cultivated  family,  the  ladings  of 
modem  writers,  and  the  suggestive  interchange  of  sentiment  and 
criticism.  Striking  passages  of  poetry  made  a  strong  impression 
on  his  retentive  memory;  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  him 
embellish  some  graver  fact,  in  conversation,  with  an  unexpected  but 
most  apt  quotation.  With  a  fine  sesthetic  feeling,  his  appreciation 
and  judgment  of  works  of  art,  were  delicate  and  discriminating. 
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Among  the  subjects  to  which  he  had  given  a  close  and  critical 
attention^  was  the  attractive  field  of  Architectore,  both  in  its  his- 
torical development  as  a  Fine-art — symbolizing  devotional  senti- 
ment^ and  in  its  later  manifestations  as  the  application  of  antique 
and  eclectic  forms  of  ornamentation  to  utilitarian  structures.  His 
very  admiration  of  ancient  classic  and  gothic  art,  made  him  intoler- 
ant of  the  servile  reproduction  of  Temple  and  Cathedral  styles 
for  purposes  and  uses  to  which  they  were  wholly  unsuited.*  And 
he  was  severe  in  his  criticisms  on  the  too  frequent  practice  of 
wasting  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  bequeathed  to  scientific,  edu- 
cational, or  charitable  purposes,  on  showy  and  pretentious  piles, 
(the  inspiration  and  the  monument  of  an  ambitious  architect,)  to 
the  permanent  spoliation  and  restriction  of  the  endowment  intended 
for  intellectual  and  moral  ends. 

The  Reign  of  Law, —  Henry  held  very  hroeUSi  and  decided  views 
as  to  the  reign  of  order  in  the  Cosmos.  Defining  science  as  the 
^* knowledge  of  natural  law,"  and  law,  as  the  "will  of  God,"  he 
was  always  accustomed  to  r^ard  that  orderly  sequence  called  the 
"law,"  as  being  fixed  and  immutable  as  the  omniscient  providence  of 
its  Divine  Author :  admitting  in  no  case  caprice  or  variableness :  and 
he  would  quote  with  expressive  emphasis,  Halley^s  classic  lines, 

"  Quas  dum  piimordia  rerum 

Pangeret  Omniparens  leges  vlolare  Creator 
Nolult,  aeternique  operls  fUndamina  flxlt." 

*  "The  Greek  architect  was  untrammelled  by  any  condition  of  utility.  Archi- 
tecture was  with  him  in  reality  a  fine-arU  The  temple  was  formed  to  gratify  the 
tutelar  deity.  Its  minutest  parts  were  exquisitely  finished,  since  nothing  but 
perfection  on  all  sides  and  in  the  smallest  particulars,  could  satisf^^  an  all-eeeing 
and  critical  eye.  It  was  intended  for  external  worship,  and  not  for  internal 
use.  -  -  -  The  uses  therefore  to  which  in  modem  times,  buildings  of  this  kind 
can  be  applied,  are  exceedingly  few.  -  -  -  Modem  architecture  Is  not  like 
painting  or  sculpture,  a  *  fine-art'  jKtr  excellence:  the  object  of  these  latter  is  to 
produce  a  moral  emotion,  to  awaken  the  feelings  of  the  sublime  and  the  bcau- 
tiftil:  and  we  egregiously  err  when  we  apply  these  productions  to  a  merely 
utilitarian  purpose.  To  make  a  fire-screen  of  Rubens'  Madonna,  or  a  eBiulel»> 
brum  of  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  would  be  to  debase  these  exquisite 
productions  of  genius,  and  do  violence  to  the  ftedlags  of  the  cultivated  lover  of 
art  Modern  buildings  are  made  tor  other  pmiKwes  than  artistic  effect*  and  in 
them  the  eesthctlot^i  must  be  subordinate  to  the  useful;  though  the  two  may 
co-exist,  and  an  intellectual  pleasure  be  derived  fW)m  a  sense  of  adaptation  and 
fitness,  combined  with  a  perception  of  harmony  of  parts,  and  the  beauty  of 
detail.  Th«  buildings  of  a  country  and  an  age  should  be  an  ethnological  expres- 
sion of  the  wants,  habits,  arts,  and  sentiments  of  the  time  in  which  they 
erected."  (Proceetf,  Am,  Assoc,  nt  Albany,  Aug.  1866.  part  i.  pp.  120, 121,  and 
sonian  Jieport  for  1856,  p.  222.) 
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The  doctrine  of  the  absolute  dominion  of  law — so  oppressive 
and  alarming  to  many  excellent  minds^  was  to  him  accordingly  but 
a  necessary  deduction  from  his  theologic  and  religious  faith. 

The  series  of  meteorological  essays  already  referred  to  as  con- 
tributed to  the  Agricultural  E>eports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents, {ante,  p.  290,)  commences  with  this  striking  passage:  "All  the 
changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  all  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  are  the  imme4iate  results  of  natural  forces  acting 
in  accordance  with  established  and  invariable  laws;  and  it  is  only 
by  that  precise  knowledge  of  these  laws,  which  is  properly  denomi- 
nated science,  that  man  is  enabled  to  defend  himself  against  the 
adverse  operations  of  Nature,  or  to  direct  her  innate  powers  in 
accordance  with  his  will.  At  first  sight,  it  might  appear  that 
meteorology  was  an  exception  to  this  general  proposition,  and  that 
the  changes  of  the  wither  and  the  peculiarities  of  climate  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  were  of  all  things  the  most 
uncertain  and  farthest  removed  from  the  dominion  of  law:  but 
scientific  investigation  establishes  the  fact  that  no  phenomenon  is 
the  result  of  accident,  or  even  of  fitful  volition.  The  modern 
science  of  statistics  has  revealed  a  permanency  and  an  order  in  the 
occurrence  of  events  depending  on  conditions  in  which  nothing  of 
this  kind  could  have  been  supposed.  Even  those  occurrences 
which  seem  to  be  left  to  the  free  will,  the  passion,  or  the  greater  or 
less  intelligence  of  men,  are  under  the  control  of  laws — fixed, 
immutable,  and  eternal.'^  And  after  dwelling  on  the  developments 
and  significance  of  moral  statistics,  he  adds:  "The  astonishing  facts 
of  this  class  lead  us  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  all  events  are 
governed  by  a  Supreme  Intelligence  who  knows  no  change;  and 
that  under  the  same  conditions,  the  same  results  are  invariably 
produced."  * 

Organic  Dynamics. — The  contemplation  of  these  uniformities 
leads  naturally  to  the  great  modern  generalization  of  the  correlation 
of  all  the  working  energies  of  nature :  and  this  to  the  subject  of 
organic  dynamics.  "  Modern  science  has  established  by  a  wide  and 
careful  induction,  the  fact  that  plants  and  animals  consist  princi- 

•  AgricuUurca  Report  C&m,  Pat,  for  1855,  pp.  857, 358. 
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pally  of  solidified  air;  the  only  portions  of  an  earthy  character 
which  enter  into  their  composition^  being  the  ashes  that  remain 
after  combustion."  Some  ten  years  before  this,  or  in  1844,  (as 
already  noticed  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  memoir, — anUy  p.  273,) 
Henry  had  very  clearly  indicated  the  correlation  between  the  forces 
exhibited  by  inorganic  and  organic  bodies :  arguing  that  from  the 
chemical  researches  of  Liebig,  Dumas,  and  Boussingault,  ''it  would 
appear  to  follow  that  animal  power  is  referable  to  the  same  sources 
as  that  from  the  combustion  of  fuel :''  *  probably  the  earliest  explicit 
announcement  of  the  now  accepted  view.  In  the  series  of  agricul- 
tural essays  above  referred  to,  he  endeavored  to  frame  more  defi- 
nitely a  chemico-physical  theory  by  which  the  elevation  of  matter 
to  an  organic  combination  in  a  higher  btate  of  power  than  its  source, 
might  be  accounted  for.  Regarding  *' vitality  "  not  as  a  mechanical 
force,  but  as  an  inscrutable  directing  principle  resident  in  the 
minute  germ — supposed  to  be  vegetative,  and  inclosed  in  a  sac  of 
starch  or  other  organic  nutriment,  he  considered  the  case  of  such 
provisioned  germ  (a  bean  or  a  potato  for  instance)  embedded  in  the 
soil,  supplied  with  a  suitable  amount  of  warmth  and  moisture  to 
give  the  necessary  molecular  mobility,  soon  sending  a  rootlet  down- 
ward into  the  earth,  and  raising  a  stem  toward  the  surface,  fur- 
nished with  incipient  leaves.  Supposing  the  planted  germ  to  be  a 
potato,  on  examination  we  should  find  its  large  supply  of  starch 
exhausted,  and  beyond  the  young  plant,  nothing  remaining  but  the 
skin,  containing  probably  a  little  water.  What  has  become  of  the 
staph?  "If  we  examine  the  soil  which  surrounded  the  potato,  we 
do  not  find  that  the  starch  has  been  absorbed  by  it;  and  the  answer 
which  will  therefore  naturally  be  suggested,  is  that  it  has  been  titans- 
formed  into  the  material  of  the  new  plant,  and  it  was  for  this  pur- 
pose originally  stored  away.  But  this  though  in  part  correct,  is 
not  the  whole  truth :  for  if  we  weigh  a  potato  prior  to  germination, 
and  weigh  the  young  plant  afterward,  we  shall  find  that  the  amount 

*  Proeerd,  Ani,- PhiL  Sk»,  Dee.  1844,  vol.  iv.  p.  129.  The  admirable  treatlae  tf 
Dr.  Julius  R.  Maybr  of  Hellbronn,  on  **Organlo  Movement  In  its  relatton  t'> 
material  changes,**  in  which  for  the  first  time  he  maintained  the  thesis  that  all 
the  energies  developed  by  animal  or  vegetable  oiganisms,  result  from  in  terns  1 
changes  having  their  dynamic  source  in  external  forces,  was  published  the  ft»^ 
lowing  year,  or  in  1845.  Ruicvord  nearly  half  a  century  eariier,  had  a  partlsl 
grasp  of  the  same  truth.    {PhiL  IVtms.  jR.  &  Jan.  2S,  17W,  voL  lzzxvlii«  pp.  8»-Mi.i 
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of  organic  matter  contained  in  the  latter^  is  but  a  fraction  of  that 
which  was  originally  contained  in  the  former.  We  can  account  in 
this  way  for  the  disappearance  of  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  sac^ 
which  has  evidently  formed  the  pabulum  of  the  young  plant.  But 
here  we  may  stop  to  ask  another  question :  By  what  power  was  the 
young  plant  built  up  of  the  molecules  of  starch?  The  answer 
would  probably  be,  by  the  exertion  of  the  vital  force :  but  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  vitality  is  a  directing  principley  and  not  a 
mechanical  power,  the  expenditure  of  which  does  work.  The  con- 
dlusion  to  which  we  would  arrive  will  probably  now  be  anticipated. 
The  portion  of  the  organic  molecules  of  the  starch,  &c,  of  the 
tuber,  as  yet  unnaocounted  for,  has  run  down  into  inorganic  matter, 
or  has  entered  again  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  in  this  running  down  and  union  with  oxygen,  has  evolved  the 
power  necessary  to  the  organization  of  the  new  plant.  -  -  -  We 
see  fVt)m  this  view  that  the  starch  and  nitrogenous  materials  in 
whidi  the  germs  of  plants  are  imbedded,  have  two  functions  to 
fulfill,  the  one  to  supply  the  pabulum  of  the  new  plant,  and  the 
other  to  furnish  the  power  by  which  the  transformation  is  effected, 
the  latter  being  as  essential  as  the  former.  In  the  erection  of  a 
house,  the  application  of  mechanical  power  is  required  as  much  as 
a  supply  of  ponderable  materials."  * 

The  less  difficult  problem  of  the  building  up  of  the  plant  after 
the  consumption  of  the  seed,  under  the  direct  action  of  the  solar 
rays,  is  then  considered ;  the  leaves  of  the  young  plant  absorbing 
by  their  moisture  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  which  being 
decomposed  by  solar  actinism,  jrields  the  de-oxidized  carbon  to  enter 

•  AgrieuUural  Report^  for  1857,  pp.  44(M44.  In  May,  184S,  Dr.  Jui«nT8  R.  Matsb 
published  in  Llebig*B  AnncUen  der  Chemie  etc.  his  first  remarkable  paper  on 
"The  Forces  of  Inorganic  Nature/'  constituting  the  earliest  sclentiflc  enunciation 
of  the  correlation  of  the  physical  forces;  and  (if  we  except  the  work  of  Bbguin  in 
1839.)  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  [Annalen  u,8.w.  vol.  xlli.  pp.  233-240.) 
In  September,  1849,  Dr.  R.  Fowlkr  read  a  short  paper  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Birmingham,  on  "Vitality  as  a  Force  correlated  with  the  Physical 
Forces."  (Report  Brit.  Aaaoe.  1849,  part  11.  pp.  77,  78.)  In  June,  1850,  Dr.  W.  B.  Car- 
PBifTSB  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  much  fhller  memoir  "On  the  Mutual 
Relations  of  the  Vital  and  Physical  Forces."  (PML  Traru.  je.  S.  vol.  cxl.  pp. 
727-757.)  Neither  of  these  essays  accounts  for  the  amount  of  building  energy  dis- 
played in  the  development  of  the  seed,  under  conditions  of  low  and  diffused 
heat:  and  the  expression  "Vital  Force"  used  both  by  Fowlkr  and  Cabpbstsb, 
was  studiously  avoided  by  Hknbt. 

22 
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into  the  stractore  of  the  organism.  '^All  the  material  of  which  a 
tree  is  built  up,  (with  the  exception  of  that  oomparatively  small 
Ix)rtion  which  remains  after  it  has  been  burnt,  and  constitutes  the 
ashy)  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  deoompq^tion  of  the 
carlK)nic  acid  by  the  chemical  raj^  a  definite  amount  of  power  is 
expended,  and  this  remains  as  it  were  looked  up  in  the  plant  so  long 
as  it  continues  to  grow/'  And  thus  under  the  expenditure  of  an 
external  force,  the  plant  (whether  the  annual  cellular  herb  or  the 
perennial  fibrous  tree)  was  shown  to  be  built  up  from  the  simpler 
stable  binary  compounds  of  the  inorganic  world  to  the  more  com- 
plex and  unstable  ternary  compounds  of  the  v^table  world.  ^'In 
the  germination  of  the  plant,  a  part  of  the  organized  molecules 
runs  down  into  carbonic  add  to  furnish  power  for  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  other  portion.  In  this  process  no  extraneous  force  is 
required:  the  seed  contains  within  itself  the  power,  and  the 
material,  for  the  growth  of  the  new  plant  up  to  a  certain  stage 
of  its  development.  Grermination  can  therefore  be  carried  on 
in  the  dark,  and  indeed  the  chemical  ray  which  accompanies  light 
retards  rather  than  accelerates  the  process.''  This  important 
organic  principle  appears  to  receive  in  these  passages  its  earliest 
enunciation. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  on  the  completion  of  the  cycle  of 
growth  (however  brief  or  however  extended),  the  decay  of  the 
plant  not  only  returns  the  elevated  matter  to  its  original  lower 
plane,  but  equally  returns  the  entire  amount  of  heat  energy 
absorbed  in  its  elevation :  an  amount  precisely  the  same,  whether 
the  slow  oxidation  be  continued  through  a  series  of  years,  or  a 
rapid  combustion  be  completed  in  as  many  minutes.  ''The  power 
which  is  given  out  in  the  whole  descent  is  according  to  the  dynamic 
theory,  just  equivalent  to  the  power  expended  by  the  impulse  from 
the  sun  in  elevating  the  ktoms  to  the  unstable  condition  of  the 
organic  molecules.  If  this  power  is  given  out  in  the  form  of 
vibrations  of  the  f^therial  medium  constituting  heat,  it  will  not  be 
appreciable  in  tlie  ordinary  decay  say  of  a  tree,  extending  as  it  may 
through  several  ymrs:  but  if  the  process  be  rapid,  as  in  case  of 
combustion  of  wixxl,  then  the  same  amount  of  power  will  be  given 
•out  in  the  enorjji^tio  form  of  heat  of  high  intensity." 
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The  elevation  of  inorganic  matter  (carbonic  acid,  water^  and 
anunonia,)  to  the  v^etable  plane  of  power,  introduces  naturally 
the  consideration  of  the  still  higher  elevation  of  v^etable  organic 
matter  to  the  animal  plane  of  power.  '^  As  in  the  case  of  the  seed 
of  the  plant,  we  presume  that  the  germ  of  the  future  animal  pre- 
exists in  the  egg;  and  that  by  subjecting  the  mass  to  a  d^ree  of 
temperature  sufficient  perhaps  to  give  greater  mobility  to  the  mole- 
cules, a  process  similar  in  its  general  effect  to  that  of  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seeds  commences.  -  -  -  During  this  process, 
power  is  evolved  within  the  shell,  .we  cannot  say  in  the  present  state 
of  science  under  what  particular  form;  but  we  are  irresistibly  con- 
strained to  believe  that  it  is  expended  under  the  direction  s^gein  of 
the  vital  principle,  in  re-arranging  the  organic  molecules,  in  build- 
ing up  the  complex  machinery  of  the  future  animal,  or  developing 
a  still  higher  organization,  connected  with  which  are  the  mysterious 
manifestations  of  thought  and  volition.  In  this  case  as  in  that  of 
the  potato,  the  young 'animal  as  it  escapes  from  the  shell,  weighs 
less  than  the  material  of  the  ^g  previous  to  the  process  of  incu- 
bation. The  lost  material  in«this  case  as  in  the  other,  has  run  down 
into  an  inorganic  condition  by  combining  with  oxygen,  and  in  its 
descent  has  developed  the  power  to  effect  the  transformation  we 
have  just  described.^'  The  consumption  of  internal  power  does  not 
however  stop  with  the  development  of  the  young  animal,  as  it  does 
in  the  case  of  the  young  plant.  ^^The  young  animal  is  in  an 
entirely  different  condition:  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun  is  not 
necessary  to  its  growth  or  its  existence:  the  chemical  ray  by 
impinging  on  the  surface  of  its  body  does  not  decompose  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  may  surround  it,  the  conditions  necessary  for  this 
decomposition,  not  being  present.  It  has  no  means  by  itself  to 
elaborate  organic  molecules;  and  ia  indebted  for  these  entirely  to  its 
food.  It  is  necessary  therefore  that  it  should  be  supplied  with  food 
consisting  of  oi^anized  materials;  that  is  of  complex  molecules  in 
a  state  of  power.  -  -  -  The  power  of  the  living  animal  is 
immediately  derived  from  the  running  down  of  the  complex  organ- 
ised molecules  of  which  the  body  is  formed,  into  their  ultimate 
combination  with  oxygen,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
and  into  ammonia.     Hence  oxygen  is  constantly  drawn  into  the 
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lungSy  and  carbon  is  constantly  evolved.  -  -  -  The  animal  i» 
a  curiously  contrived  arrangement  for  burning  carbon  and  hydro- 
geuy  and  for  the  evolution  and  application  of  power.  A  machine 
is  an  instrument  for  the  application  of  power^  and  not  for  its  crea- 
tion. The  animal  body  is  a  structure  of  this  character.  -  -  - 
A  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  work  which  can  be  done 
by  burning  a  given  amount  of  carbon  in  the  machine— man,  and 
an  equal  amount  in  the  machine — steam-engine.  The  result 
derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  food  in  one  case,  and  the  weight  of 
the  fuel  in  the  other,  and  these  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
water  raised  by  each  to  a  known  elevation,  gives  the  relative  work- 
ing  value  of  the  two  machines.  From  this  comparison,  made  from 
experiments  on  soldiers  in  Germany  and  France,  it  is  found  that 
the  human  machine  in  consuming  the  same  amount  of  carbon,  doea 
four  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of  work  of  the  best  Cornish 
engine.    -    -    - 

''There  is  however  one  striking  difference  between  the  animal 
body  and  the  locomotive  machine,  which  deserves  our  special  atten- 
tion; namely  the  power  in  the  body  is  constantly  evolved  by  burn- 
ing (as  it  were,)  parts  of  the  materials  of  the  machine  itself;  as  if 
the  frame  and  Other  portions  of  the  wood- work  of  the  locomotive 
were  burnt  to  produce  the  power,  and  then  immediately  renewed. 
The  voluntary  motion  of  our  ot^ans  of  speech,  of  our  hands,  of 
our  feet,  and  of  every  muscle  in  the  body,  is  produced  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  soul  but  at  that  of  the  material  of  the  body  itself. 
Every  motion  manifesting  life  in  the  individual,  is  the  result  of 
power  derived  from  the  death  as  it  were  of  a  part  of  his  body. 
We  are  thus  constantly  renewed  and  constantly  consumed;  and  in 
this  consumption  and  renewal  consists  animal  life."  * 

Seven  years  after  the  publication  of  this  highly  original  and  sug- 
gestive exposition,  (whose  topics  and  line  of  discussion  had  been 

•Agricultural  Report  for  18S7,  pp.  445-449.  This  important  esfwy  it  will  b« 
observed,  antedates  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte's  paper  **On  the  Correlation  of  Physi* 
cai,  Chemical,  and  Vital  Force,"  read  before  the  American  Association  at  Spring- 
field, Aog.  1859,  (Proceed.  Am,  Amoc.  pp.  187-208:  and  8111.  Am.  Jour.  Sei.  Not. 
1859,  vol.  xxvlii.  pp.  305-319,)  as  well  as  Dr.  Carpentkb*s  second  and  more  mature 
paper  "On  the  application  of  the  Principle  of  Conservation  of  Foroe  to  Physi- 
ology," published  in  Crookes'  Quarterly  Jowmal  of  Science^  for  Jan.  and  April« 
1864,  (vol.  1.  pp.  76-87;  and  pp.  2S9-287.) 
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distiiicdy  fcrmiilalai  and  skctdied  oat  mare  than  two  yiears  befiom^ 
4it  the  commentement  of  the  aoies  in  1855,)  the  eminoit  physiolo- 
gist Dr.  Carpenter  produced  his  valoaUe  memoir  on  the  OcMidervft- 
ti<m  of  Foroe  in  PhysiologT;  in  which  for  the  first  time  he  dis* 
tincdj  affirms  the  deTd<^ment  of  vc^^etative  r^iodiictiv«  energy, 
hj  the  partial  ronning  down  of  matter  to  its  stabler  oompoonds, — 
'''by  the  r^iograde metamorphosis  of  a  pwdon  of  the  oiganicoom- 
pounds  prepaid  by  the  previous  nutritive  opeiationsf^  and  also 
the  ultimate  return  bv  decav,  of  the  whole  amount  of  foroe  as  well 
as  of  matter,  tempcwarily  bonow^  from  nature's  store.  Likewise 
with  animal  powers,  ''these  forces  are  developed  by  the  retrograde 
metamor{dioBis  of  the  oiganie  compounds  generated  by  the  instni<* 
mentality  of  the  phmt,  whereby  they  ultimately  return  to  the  simple 
binary  forms  (water,  carbonic  add,  and  ammonia,)  which  sarve  as 
the  essential  food  of  vegetables.  -.  -  -  Whilst  the  v^etable  is 
constantly  oigaged  (so  to  speak)  in  raising  its  component  matenals 
from  a  lower  plane  to  the  higher,  by  means  of  the  power  whidi  it 
^raws  from  the  solar  rays, — the  animal  whilst  raising  one  portion 
of  these  to  a  still  higher  level  by  the  descent  of  another  portion  to 
a  lower,  ultimately  lets  down  the  whole  of  what  the  plant  had 
raised."  ^  So  little  was  Henry's  earlier  piqter  known  abroad,  that 
his  name  does  not  occur  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  dissertation. 

Derivation  of  Species, — With  regard  to  the  great  biologic  ques- 
laon  of  the  past  fifteen  years — the  affiliation  of  specific  forms,  it 
was  impossible  that  Henry  should  remain  an  unconcerned  observer. 
Brought  up  (as  it  may  be  said)  in  the  school  of  Cuvier,  but  slightly 
impressed  with  the  brilliant  previsions  of  his  competitor,  Qeoffroy 
Saint  Hilaire,  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  recurrent  hypotheses  of 
automatic  development  as  barren  speculations,  and  beside  all  this, 
ever  the  warmly  attached  personal  friend  of  Agassiz,  he  approached 
the  consideration  of  this  controverted  subject,  certainly  with  no 
antecedent  affirmative  pre-possessions.  His  general  acquaintance 
with  the  ascertained  facts  of  the  metamorphic  development  of  the 
individual  organism  from  its  origin,  as  well  as  with  the  remarkable 
■analogies  and  homologies  disclosed  by  the  sciences  of  oompanitive 

•  Quart,  Jour,  SeL  1884,  vol.  1.  pp.  87  and  287. 
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physiology  and  embryology,  served  however  in  some  measure  to 
piepare  his  mind  to  apprehend  the  significance  o^  the  indications 
which  had  been  so  industriously  ooUected,  and  so  intelligently 
collated:  and  from  the  very  first,  he  accepted  the  problem  as  a 
purely  philosophical  one;  employing  tliat  much  abused  term  in  no 
restricted  sense.  With  no  more  reserve  in  the  expression  of  his 
views,  than  the  avoidance  of  unprofitable  controversies,  (though  no 
one  more  than  he — enjoyed  the  calm  and  purely  intellectual  dis- 
cussion of  an  unsettled  question  by  its  real  experts,)  he  yet  found 
no  occasion  to  write  upon  the  subject.  The  unpublished  opinions 
however,  of  one  so  wise  and  eminent,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  student  of  nature;  and  their  exposition  cannot  but  assist 
to  enlighten  our  estimate  of  the  mental  stature  of  the  man,  and  of 
his  breadth  of  apprehension  and  toleration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  (he  remarked  in  the  freedom  of  oral  intercourse  with 
several  naturalists,)  it  at  least  marks  an  epoch, — the  first  elevation 
of  natural  history  (so-called)  to  the  really  scientific  stage:  it  is 
based  on  induction,  and  correlates  a  large  range  of  apparently  dis- 
connected observations,  gathered  from  the  regions  of  palaeontology 
or  geological  successions  of  organisms,  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion, climatic  adaptations  and  remarkable  re-adjustments,  their 
comparative  anatomy,  and  even  the  occurrence  of  abnormal  varia- 
tions, and  of  rudimentary  structures — seemingly  so  uselessly  dis- 
played as  mere  simulations  of  a  "  type."  It  forms  a  good  "  working 
hypothesis"  for  directing  the  investigations  of  the  botanist  and 
zoologist.*  Natural  selection  indeed — no  less  than  artificial,  (he 
was  accustomed  to  say,)  is  to  a  limited  extent  a  fact  of  observation; 
and  the  practical  question  is  to  determine  approximately  its  reach 
of  application,  and  its  sufficiency  as  an  actual  agency,  to  embrace 
larger  series  of  organic  changes  lying  beyond  the  scope  of  direct 
human  experience.  It  is  for  the  rising  generation  of  conscientious 
zoologists  and  botanists  to  attack  this  problem,  and  to  ascertain  if 
practicable  its  limitations  or  modifications. 

*  "  In  the  Investigation  of  nature,  we  provisionally  adopt  hypotheses  as  ante- 
oedent  probabilities,  which  we  seek  to  prove  or  disprove  by  subsequent  observa- 
tion and  experiment:  and  It  is  In  this  way  that  science  is  most  rapidly  and 
securely  advanced."    {AgricuU,  Report^  1856,  p.  456.) 
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These  broad  and  fearless  views^  entertained  and  expressed  as 
early  as  1860,  or  1861,  exhibiting  neither  the  zealous  confidence  of 
the  votary,  nor  the  jealous  anxiety  of  the  antagonist,  received 
scarcely  any  modification  during  his  subsequent  years.  Nor  did 
it  ever  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  any  reconstruction  of  his  religioas 
faith  was  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  So  much  reli- 
gious faith  indeed  was  exercised  by  him  in  every  scientific  judgment, 
that  he  r^arded  the  teachings  of  science  but  as  revelations  of  the 
Divine  mode  of  government  in  the  natural  world:  to  be  diligently 
sought  for  and  submissively  acoeptec};  with  the  constant  recognition 
however  of  our  human  limitations,  and  the  relativity  of  human 
knowledge.*  Not  inappropriately  may  be  here  recalled  a  char- 
acteristic statement  of  the  office  of  hypothesis,  made  by  him  some 
ten  years  earlier:  presenting  a  consideration  well  calculated  to 
restrain  dc^matism — whether  in  science  or  in  theology.  "It  is  not 
necessary  that  an  hypothesis  be  absolutely  true,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  adopted  as  an  expression  of  a  generalization  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  and  predicting  phenomena:  it  is  only  necessary  that  it 
should  be  well  conditioned  in  accordance  with  known  mechanical 
principles.  -  -  -  Man  with  his  finite  faculties  cannot  hope  in 
this  life  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  absolute  truth:  and  were  the 
true  theory  of  the  universe,  or  in  other  words  the  precise  mode  in 
which  Divine  Wisdom  operates  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  world  revealed  to  him,  his  mind  would  be  unfitted  for  its 
reception.  It  would  be  too  simple  in  its  expression,  and  too  gen- 
eral in  its  application,  to  be  understood  and  applied  by  inteUects 

like  ours."  t 

'  ♦  * 

INVESTIGATIONS   IN   ACOUSTICS. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  among  the  many  interests 
which  demanded  and  engaged  his  attention,  Henry  studied  with 

*Wlth  reference  to  the  intimations  of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  man, 
Hbnry  quoted  with  sympathetic  approbation  the  sentiment  so  well  expressed  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  in  a  Lecture  at  Edinburgh,  that  "The  man  of  science 
should  go  on  honestly,  patiently,  diffidently,  observing  and  storing  up  his  obser- 
vations, and  carrying*  his  reasonings  unflinchingly  to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
sions, convinced  that  it  would  be  treason  to  the  majesty  at  once  of  science  and 
of  religion,  if  he  sought  to  help  either  by  swer^'ing  ever  so  little  from  the  straight 
line  of  truth."    iSmU?isonian  Report  for  1868,  p.  83.) 

t  Proceed.  Am,  Assoc  Albany,  Aug.  1851,  pp.  85,  86,  and  87. 
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much  care  various  phenomena  of  acousticS|  and  added  much  to  our 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  that  important  agency 
— sound.  In  1851,  he  read  a  communication  before  the  American 
Association^  "On  the  Limit  of  Perceptibility  of  a  direct  and 
reflected  Sound/'  in  which  he  gave  as  the  result  of  experimental 
observations,  the  subjective  fact  that  a  wall  or  other  reflecting  sur- 
face if  beyond  the  distance  of  about  35  feet  from  the  ear,  or  from 
the  origin  of  the  sound,  gives  a  distinguishable  echo  from  the  sound; 
but  that  if  the  ear  or  the  sounding  agent  be  placed  within  this 
distance,  the  reflected  sound  appears  to  blend  completely  with  the 
original  one.  From  a  number  of  experiments,  he  found  that  under 
the  same  circumstances,  this  limit  of  perceptibility  did  not  vary 
more  than  a  single  foot;  but  that  under  differing  conditions  the 
limit  of  distance  ranged  from  30  to  40  feet,  (equivalent  to  a  differ- 
ence of  from  60  to  80  feet  of  sound  travel,)  depending  partly  on 
the  sharpness  or  clearness  of  the  sound,  and  partly  on  the  pitch  or 
the  length  of  the  soniferous  wave,  which  affected  the  amount  of 
overlapping  of  the  two  series.  These  results  imply  a  duratiou  of 
acoustic  impression  on  the  ear  of  about  one-sixteenth  of  a  second ; 
serving  to  show  that  16  vibrations  to  the  second  must  be  about  the 
lower  limit  of  a  recognizable  musical  tone.  '*'  As  applied  to  Lecture- 
rooms,  he  pointed  out  that  the  ceiling  should  not  be  more  than 
about  thirty  feet  high,  within  which  elevation,  a  smooth  ceiling 
would  tend  to  re-inforce  the  sound  of  a  speaker's  voice,  f 

Many  experiments  were  afterward  made  on  the  resonance  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  by  means  of  tuning  forks.  While  a  tuning  fork 
suspended  by  a  fine  thread  continued  to  vibrate  for  upward  of  four 
minutes  with  scarcely  any  appreciable  sound,  if  placed  in  contact 
with  the  top  of  a  pine  table,  the  same  vibration  continued  but  ten 
seconds,  but  gave  a  loud  full  tone.  .  On  a  marble  topped  table  the 
sound  was  much  more  feeble,  and  the  vibration  continued  nearly 
two  minutes.     While  the  tuning  fork  against  a  brick  wall  gave  a 

*  FKiiix  Savart  8ome  twenty  years  previously,  concladed  ttom  observations 
-with  the  siren,  '*  that  sounds  are  dIsUnctly  percepUble,  and  even  strong,  when 
composed  of  no  more  than  eight  vibrations  In  a  second.**  ( J2er.  EneycL  July,  1839L 
<iuoted  in  8illlman*s  .4m.  Jour.  Sti,  fur  1S32,  vol.  xxii.  p.  371.)  This  does  not  seem 
to  agree  with  ordinary*  observaUons,  as  it  is  certain  that  intervals  of  one^Ighth 
of  a  second  would  give  a  ver>*  appreciable  ratUe  to  almost  every  ear. 

t  ProceetL  Am.  Astoc.  Clttolnnatl,  May,  1831,  pp.  42, 43. 
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feeble  tone  oontiDuing  for  88  6ecx>nd8,  against  a  lath  and  plaster 
partition  it  gave  a  sound  considerably  louder  but  continuing  only 
18  seconds.  On  a  large  block  of  soft  india-rubber  resting  on  the 
marble  slab,  the  vibration  was  very  rapidly  extinguished,  but  with* 
out  giving  any  sensible  sound.  This  anomaly  required  an  explana- 
tion. By  means  of  a  compound  wire  of  copper  and  iron  inserted 
into  the  piece  of  rubber,  and  having  the  extremities  connected  with 
a  thermo-galvanometer,  it  was  found  that  in  this  case  the  acoustic 
vibrations  were  converted  into  heat.  Sheets  of  india-rubber  there- 
fore are  among  the  best  absorbers  and  destroyers  of  sound.  A 
series  of  experiments  was  also  made  on  the  reflection  of  sound,  to 
determine  the  materials  least  adapted,  and  those  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  A  r^swnU  of  these  researches,  having  reference  to  the 
acoustic  properties  of  public  halls,  was  read  before  the  American 
Association  in  August,  1866.  '*' 

In  1865,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Experiments  of  the 
U.  S.  Light-House  Board,  Henry  commenced  an  extended  series  of 
observations  on  the  conduct  and  intensity  of  sound  at  a  distance, 
under  varying  meteorological  conditions.  Well  aware  that  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  giving  increased  security  to  navigation,  the 
experiments  of  the  laboratory  were  of  little  value,  he  undertook  a 
number  of  experimental  tripa  on  board  sailing  vessels,  and  on 
steamers,  in  order  to  make  his  observations  under  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  required  service.  As  many  of  his  investigations 
demanded  intelligent  co-operation,  and  sometimes  at  the  distances  of 
many  miles,  he  associated  with  him  at  different  times,  among  mem- 
bers of  the  Light-House  Establishment,  Commodore  Powell,  Com- 
modore Case,  Admiral  Trenchard,  Commander  Walker,  Captain 
Upshur,  Greneral  Poe,  Greneral  Barnard,  General  Woodruff,  Mr. 
Lederle,  and  other  engineers  of  different  Light-House  Districts, 
and  outside  of  the  establishment.  Dr.  Welling  and  others. 

At  the  outset  of  his  experiments,  he  found  that  sound  reflectors, 
which  play  so  interesting  a  part  in  lecture-room  exhibitions,  were 
practically  worthless  (of  whatever  available  dimensions)  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  or  concentrating  powerful  sounds  to  any  con- 

*  Proceed.  Am,  Aaaoe,  Albany,  Aug.  1856,  pp.  12B-131. 
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siderable  distanoe.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  a  large  steam 
whistle  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  reflector  10  feet  in  diameter 
could  be  heard  very  nearly  as  well  directly  behind  the  reflector,  as 
directly  in  front  of  it.  In  like  manner  the  direction  of  bell- 
mouths  and  of  trumpet-mouths,  was  found  to  be  of  comparatively 
little  importance  at  a  distance;  showing  the  remarkable  tendency 
to  diffiision,  especially  with  very  loud  sounds.  Most  of  the  obser- 
vations made  on  ship-board  were  afterward  repeated  on  land;  and 
several  weeks  were  occupied  with  these  important  researches. 

'^  During  this  series  of  investigations  an  interesting  fact  was  dis- 
covered, namely,  a  sound  moving  against  the  wind,  inaudible  to  the 
ear  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner,  was  heard  by  ascending  to  the 
mast-head.  This  remarkable  fact  at  first  suggested  the  idea  that 
sound  was  more  readily  conveyed  by  the  upper  current  of  air  than 
the  lower.^*  After  citing  observations  by  others  apparently  con- 
firming the  suggestion  of  some  dominant  influence  in  the  upper 
wind,  Henry  adds:  "The  full  significance  however  of  this  idea  did 
not  reveal  itself  to  me  until  in  searching  the  bibliography  of 
sound,  I  found  an  account  of  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Stokes  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  1857,*  in  which  the 
eflect  of  an  upper  current  in  deflecting  the  wave  of  sound  so  as  to 
throw  it  down  upon  the  ear  of  the  auditor,  or  directing  it  upward 
far  above  his  head,  is  fully  explained."  f  ^  rough  attempt  was 
made  in  the  course  of  these  observations  (which  were  undertaken 
at  the  Light-house  near  New  Haven,  Connecticut)  to  compare  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  in  the  upper  regions  with  that  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  "  The  only  important  result  however  was  the  fact 
that  the  velocity  of  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  passing  over  the  ground 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  air  at  the  surface,  the  velocity 
of  the  latter  being  determined  approximately  by  running  a  given 
distance  with  such  speed  that  a  small  flag  was  at  rest  along  the  side 
of  its  pole.  While  this  velocity  was  not  perhaps  greater  than  six 
miles  per  hour,  that  of  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  was  apparently 
equal  to  that  of  a  horse  at  full  speed."  % 

•  JUport  BriL  A990C.  Dublin,  1857,  vol.  xxvtl,  2d  part,  pp.  22, 2S. 
t  Report  of  LigfU'Houae  Board  for  1871,  p.  92. 

^Thls  dlfTerence  has  since  been  established  by  a  nnmber  of  independent 
observations.    Mr.  Qlalsher  fW>m  his  balloon  ascents  in  1863-1866,  ascertained  that 
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In  October,  1867,  a  series  of  observations  was  made  at  Sandy 
Hook  (New  Jersey)  with  various  instruments.  A  sound  reflector 
being  employed,  the  distance  at  which  the  sand  on  the  phonometer 
drum — carried  in  front,  ceased  to  move  was  51  yards,  as  compared 
with  a  distance  of  40  •yards,  without  the  reflector.  At  a  greater 
distance,  with  a  more  sensitive  instrument,  the  ratio  was  very  much 
diminished.  Experiments  were  also  made  on  the  relative  distances 
at  which  the  trumpet  affected  sensibly  the  drum  of  the  phonometer 
in  different  directions,  giving  as  their  result  a  limiting  spheroid 
whose  reach  in  the  forward  axis  of  the  trumpet  was  about  double 
that  in  the  rear  axis,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  was  about  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  two.  With  greater  distances,  these 
differences  were  evidently  very  much  reduced,  the  radii  becoming 
more  equalized.  In  the  summer  of  1871,  Heniy  made  investiga- 
tions at  different  Light-stations,  on  our  western  coast  of  California. 

The  very  important  observation  that  a  sound  could  best  be  heard 
at  an  elevation  when  the  wind  is  adverse  (that  is  when  it  blows 
from  the  observer  towards  the  acoustic  signal,)  and  that  after  it  had 
even  been  entirely  lost  to  the  ear  in  such  case,  it  might  be  regained 
in  full  force  by  simply  ascending  to  a  suitable  elevation, — admitted 
apparently  but  one  explanation,  namely  that  the  line  of  successive 
impulse  constituting  a  sound-beam  was  deflected  or  bent  upwards 
by  the  action  of  the  opposing  wind.  If — as  had  already  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  sometimes,  and  as  might  therefore  be  expected 
generally, — the  adverse  wind  were  assumed  to  be  a  little  stronger 
at  the  elevation  than  at  the  surface,  such  a  result  would  at  once 
follow.  "The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  as  suggested  by  the 
hypothesis  of  Professor  Stokes  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  a  deep  current  of  air  the  lower  stratum  or  that  next  the 
earth  is  more  retarded  by  friction  than  the  one  immediately  above, 

the  upper  carrents  of  air  are  frequently  Ave  or  six  times  more  rapid  than  the 
Burfiioe  currents.  {Travels  in  the  Air,  p.  9.)  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe  remarks:  "From 
seven  balloon  ascensions  made  on  July  4th,  1871,  at  different  points  in  the  United 
States,  I  have  deduced  the  velocity  of  the  upper  currents  as  about  four  times  that 
of  the  suTtB^ce  wind  prevailing."  (Bulletin  JPhUoaqph,  Soe,  Washington,  Dec.  16, 1871, 
vol.  i.  p.  38.)  And  M.  Peslin  states  in  general  terms:  "It  is  certain  according  to 
all  observations  made  both  in  mountains  and  in  balloons,  that  the  force  of  the 
wind  increases  considerably  as  we  ascend  in  the  atmosphere."  (Hulletin  Inter- 
national de  VObterv,  de  Faria  et  de  VObserv.  Phy».  Cent.  Moniaouris,  July  7,  1872.) 
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and  this  again  than  the  one  above  it,  and  so  on.  The  effect  of  this 
diminution  of  velocity  as  we  descend  toward  the  earth  is  in  the  case 
of  sound  moving  with  the  current^  to  carry  the  upper  part  of  the 
sound  waves  more  rapidly  forward  than  the  lower  parts,  thus 
causing  them  to  incline  toward  the  earth,  or  in  other  words,  to  be 
thrown  down  upon  the  ear  of  the  observer.  When  the  sound  is  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  the  current,  an  opposite  effect  is  produced, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sound-waves  is  more  retarded  than  the 
lower,  which  advancing  more  rapidly  in  consequence,  inclines  the 
waves  upward  and  directs  them  above  the  head  of  the  observer.''  * 

From  several  observed  and  reported  cases  where  the  sound  of  a 
fog-signal  was  exceptionally  heard  to  a  greater  distance  against  the 
wind  than  toward  the  direction  of  the  wind,  Professor  Henry  for  a 
while  hesitated  to  give  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Stokes  an 
unqualified  acceptance;  but  forced  as  he  was  constantly  to  recur  to 
it  as  the  only  plausible  explanation  of  the  ordinary  influence  of 
wind  on  the  transmission  of  sound,  he  finally  was  able  to  satisfy 
himself  that  even  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rule  were  really 
in  accord  with  it.  Having  more  than  once  observed  that  when 
the  upper  current  of  air,  as  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  clouds, 
is  in  an  opposite  or  different  direction  from  the  lower  or  sensible 
wind,  the  range  of  audibility  is  more  affected  and  favored  by  the 
upper  current,  it  was  a  natural  induction  to  extend  such  a  condition 
in  imagination  to  other  cases  of  abnormal  behavior  of  sound.  A 
large  amount  of  subsequent  labor  and  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
determination  of  this  important  question. 

In  1872  it  was  observed  from  on  board  a  steamer  approaching 
Portland  Head  station  in  the  harbor  of  Portland  (Maine)  that  the 
fog-signal  which  had  been  distinctly  heard  through  many  miles, 
was  lost  to  the  ear  when  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  point, 
that  it  continued  inaudible  throughout  the  nearer  distance  of  a  mile 
or  so,  and  that  it  was  again  heard  as  the  station  was  neared.  At 
Whitehead  light  station  on  a  small  rocky  island  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  coast,  ( being  some  66  miles  northeast  of  Portland 
Head,)  it  was  observed  on  board  a  steamer  approaching  the  station 
during  a  thick  f(^,  that  the  signal  (a  10-inch  steam  whistle )  though 

*  Report  qf  HgtU-Houte  Board  for  1874,  p.  106. 
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distinctlj  heard  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  or  more^  and  with 
increasing  distinctness  as  the  steamer  advanced,  was  saddenly  lost 
at  abouttiuee  miles,  and  was  not  recovered  until  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  station;  ^e  wind  at  the  time  being  approxi- 
mately adverse  to  the  sound.  A  six-inch  steam  whistle  on  board 
the  steamer  was  meanwhile  distinctly  heard  at  the  station  daring 
the  whole  time  of  inaudibility  of  the  larger  ten-inch  whistle^  which 
had  also  been  sounded  without  any  interruption.  This  remarkable 
phenomenon  implied  a  compound  flexure  of  the  sound-beams,  and 
accorded  with  previous  observations  made  at  the  same  points  by 
General  Duape  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  first  and  seocmd  Light- 
HoQse  Districts. 

In  1873  observations  were  again  made  at  Whitehead  station,  and 
at  Cape  Elizabeth  light  station,  both  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 
At  Whitehead  the  steam  whistle  was  heard  through  a  distance  of 
15  miles,  with  a  light  adverse  wind.  At  Cape  Elizabeth,  with  a 
stronger  adverse  wind,  the  siren  was  heard  only  about  nine  miles. 

In  1874,  observations  were  made  at  Little  OuU  island,  (off  the 
coast  of  Connecticut;)  at  Block  island,  (off  the  coast  of  Rhode 
Island;)  and  at  Sandy  Hook,  (New  Jersey.)  At  Little  Gull  Island 
the  sound  of  a  siren  was  heard  against  a  moderate  wind,  only  three 
and  a  half  miles.  At  Block  island  the  siren  was  reported  to  have 
been  heard  under  favoring  conditions  of  wind  through  a  distance 
of  more  than  26  miles.  While  it  was  frequently  heard  at  Point 
Judith  station,  and  the  siren  at  the  latter  point  was  as  frequently 
heard  at  Block  Island,  (the  distance  between  the  two  points  being 
17  miles,)  it  was  shown  on  comparison  of  records,  that  the  two 
instruments  had  not  been  heard  simultaneously;  the  wind  when 
&vorable  to  the  one  being  unfavorable  to  the  other. 

^t  Sandy  Hook,  for  the  purpose  of  making  simultaneous  obser- 
vations in  different  directions,  three  steamers  (the  tenders  of  differ- 
ent light-houses)  were  employed,  with  steam  whistles  specially 
adjusted  to  the  same  tone  and  power.  The  latter  qualify  having 
been  carefully  tested  by  the  phonometer,  the  three  vessels  steamed 
out  abreast  on  trial;  and  their  whistles  sounding  in  regular  suooes- 
sion  '^became  inaudible  all  very  nearly  at  the  same  mom^it.'^  One 
of  the  vessels  being  then  anchored  at  a  distance  from  land,  the  two 
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others  were  directed  in  opposite  courses,  one  with  the  wind,  or  east- 
ward, the  other  against  it,  or  westward.  In  15  minutes  the  whistle 
of  the  former  ceased  to  be  heard,  while  that  of  the  latter  was  verj 
distinctly  heard;  the  anemometer  showing  a  wind  of  about  six 
miles  per  hour.  About  noon  the  vessels  changed  positions,  but  the 
sound  from  the  west  continued  audible  for  about  three  times  the 
distance  of  that  from  the  east,  though  the  wind  had  declined  to 
nearly  a  calm  or  to  about  half  a  mile  per  hour.  In  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  wind  had  changed  to  ''within  two  points  of  an  exactly 
opposite  direction,  blowing  from  the  indications  of  the  anemometer 
at  the  rate  of  ten  and  a  half  miles  per  hour."  The  vessels  once 
more  departing,  one  with  the  wind,  the  other  against  it,  the  sound 
of  the  whistle  coming  against  the  wind  was  this  time  heard  for  the 
greater  distance,  contrary  to  expectation.  On  the  following  day  a 
number  of  small  balloons  having  been  provided,  a  similar  series  of 
experiments  to  that  of  the  preceding  day  was  made;  a  station  being 
selected  at  a  greater  distance  from  land.  On  the  first  trial,  with  a 
light  wind  from  the  west  of  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  per  hour 
as  indicated  by  the  anemometer,  a  balloon  was  set  off  whieh  con- 
tinued rising  and  moving  eastward  till  lost  to  sight.  Two  of  the 
vessels  taking  opposite  courses  as  before,  gave  the  sound  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind  about  double  the  duration  of  that  coming 
against  the  slight  wind.  The  vessels  then  changed  places  in  their 
opposite  courses;  the  wind  having  subsided  to  a  calm.  '^  A  balloon 
let  off  ascended  vertically  until  it  attained  an  elevation  of  about 
1,000  feet,  when  turning  east  it  followed  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vious one.  In  this  case  the  sound  of  the  whistle  coming  from  the 
east  was  heard  somewhat  longer  than  the  opposite  one.  At  the 
third  trial  made  after  noon,  the  wind  had  changed  nearly  one-third 
of  the  circle,  its  force  being  about  five  miles  per  hour.  The  vesseb 
once  more  taking  their  courses  with  the  wind  and  against  it,  '^  several 
balloons  set  off  at  this  time  were  carried  by  the  surface  wind  west- 
wardly  until  nearly  lost  to  sight,  when  they  were  observed  to  turn 
east,  following  the  direction  of  the  wind  traced  in  the  earlier  obser- 
vations." In  this  case  the  sound  was  heard  with  the  wind  venr 
slightly  farther  than  against  it.  It  was  thus  shown  that  the  upper 
current  of  wind  had  remained  constant  throughout  the  day,  while 
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the  changing  sorfaoe  wind  was  appaiently  a  land  and  sea  breeie 
''dae  to  the  heating  of  the  land  as  the  day  advanced:"  and  the 
varying  behavior  of  the  sound-beams  was  easily  explained  by  the 
varjring  difierenoes  of  velocity  in  their  wave  fronts  at  difierent 
heights. 

In  1875  Henry  continued  his  observations  at  Block  island,  (R.  !•) 
and  at  Little  Gull  island:  (Conn.)  The  southern  light-house  on 
Block  island  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  152  feet 
above  the  sea  level^  and  being  itself  52  feet  high  (to  its  focal  plane) 
this  point  was  selected  for  making  investigations  on  the  efiect  of 
altitude  in  modifying  unfavorable  conditions  of  audibility.  Obser- 
vers were  accordingly  stationed  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
and  also  on  the  tower  200  feet  above,  to  record  simultaneously  the 
duration  of  the  whistle  signals  of  two  steamers  proceeding  in  oppo- 
site directions  toward  the  right  and  the  lefl.  The  sound  coming 
against  the  wind  (of  about  seven  miles  per  hour)  continued  audible 
at  the  upper  station  four  times  longer,  ( i.  e.  for  four  times  greater 
distance)  than  at  the  lower  station.  The  sound  coming  with  the 
wind,  was  unexpectedly  heard  at'  the  lower  station  for  a  longer 
period  than  at  the  upper  one.  Another  observation  (with  the  wind 
about  five  miles  per  hour)  gave  for  the  sound  against  the  wind, 
rather  more  than  twice  the  distance  of  audibility  at  the  upper 
station;  and  for  the  sound  favored  by  the  wind,  a  slightly  greater 
distance  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  station.  The  next  observa- 
tion gave  as  before,  with  the  adverse  wind,  the  advantage  of  more 
than  double  the  distance  of  audibility  to  the  upper  station ;  mean- 
while one  of  the  observers  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  after  the  sound 
was  entirely  lost,  managed  by  climbing  to  a  ledge  about  30  feet 
above  the  beach,  to  recover  the  signal  quite  distinctly,  and  to  hear 
it  for  some  time.  The  sound  coming  with  the  wind  continued  to 
be  heard  at  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  stations  for  precisely  the 
same  time,  giving  on  this  occasion  no  advantage  to  either.  Obser- 
vations made  on  board  the  two  steamers  while  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  gave  for  the  sound  travelling  with  the  wind,  a  duration 
and  distance  more  than  five  times  that  for  the  sound  which  came 
against  the  wind.  Five  similar  expitriments  gave  very  similar 
resuks.     The  two  vessels  moving  in  opposite  courses,  each  at  right 
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angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  gave  a  very  dose  equality  for 
the  reciprocal  durations  of  the  sound.  In  the  following  month^ 
similar  obeer^tions  were  made  at  Little  QuU  island,  which  were 
very  accordant  with  those  made  at  the  former  station.  As  a  result 
of  plotting  the  ranjges  of  audibility  in  different  directions  from  a 
given  point,  producing  a  series  of  circular  figures  (more  or  less 
distorted)  of  very  different  sizes,  Henry  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  whole  area  of  audition  is  less  in  high  winds  than  in  gende 
winds.  These  investigations  as  their  author  well  remarks, — 
'^  though  simple  in  their  conception,  have  been  difficult  and  laborious 
in  their  execution.  To  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  they 
were  required  to  be  made  on  the  ocean  under  the  conditions  in 
which  the  results  are  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  mariner,  and 
therefore  they  could  only  be  conducted  by  means  of  steam  vesselB 
of  sufficient  power  to  withstand  the  force  of  rough  seas,  and  at 
times  when  these  vessels  could  be  spared  from  other  duty.  They 
also  required  a  number  of  intelligent  assistants  skilled  in  observa- 
tion and  faithful  in  recording  results."  * 

In  the  summer  of  last  year,  1877,  with  undiminished  ardor,  he 
continued  his  observations  on  sound;  selecting  this  time  Portland 
harbor,  Monhegan  island,  and  Whitehead  light  station,  on  the  coast 
of  Maine.  At  the  latter  station,  the  abnormal  j^enomenon  of  a 
region  of  inaudibility  near  the  fognsignal,  and  extending  outward 
for  two  or  thi*ee  miles,  (beyond  which  distance  the  signal  is  again 
very  distinctly  heard,)  had  for  several  years  been  frequently 
observed.  This  singular  effect  is  noticed  only  in  the  case  of  a 
southerly  wind  when  the  vessel  is  approaching  the  signal  from 
the  same  quarter,  and  consequently  with  the  wind  adverse  to  the 
direction  of  the  sound-beams,  a  condition  of  the  wind  which  is 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  fog.  The  observation  showed  this 
intermediate  ''belt  of  silence"  to  be  well  marked  on  board  the 
steamer  both  on  approaching  the  station  and  on  receding  from  it 
by  retracing  the  same  line  of  travel.  Meanwhile  the  intermittent 
signal  whistle  from  the  steamer  was  distinctly  heard  at  the  station 
on  both  the  outward  and  homeward  trips  of  the  vessel,  throughout 
its  course.    The  next  set  of  observations  was  made  on  the  opposite 

*  Report  of  the  Light-House  Board  for  1875,  p.  107. 
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side  of  the  small  island,  by  directing  the  course  of  the  steamer 
northward ;  and  in  this  case  the  shore  signal  was  distinctly  heard 
throughout  the  trip,  while  the  signal  from  the  vessel  passed  through 
the  "  bell  of  silence ''  to  the  observers  at  the  station.  The  hypothesis 
of  a  local  sound  shadow  of  definite  extent,  is  excluded  by  the 
simple  fact  that  the  regions  traversed  were  entirely  unobstructed, 
the  two  points  of  observation — movable  and  stationary — being 
constantly  in  view  from  each  other  when  not  obscured  by  fog. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  stationary  belt  of  acoustic  opacity  is  equally 
excluded  by  the  uninterrupted  transmission  of  sound  through  the 
critical  r^on  in  one  direction ;  and  this  too  whichever  order  of 
observation  be  selected.  So  that  in  one  of  the  cases  the  powerful 
whistle  ten  inches  in  diameter  blown  by  a  steam  pressure  of  60 
pounds,  failed  utterly  to  make  itself  heard,  while  the  sound  from  a 
much  feebler  whistle  only  six  inches  in  diameter  and  blown  by  a 
steam  pressure  of  26  pounds,  traversed  with  ease  and  fulness  the 
very  same  space.  The  only  hypothesis  left  therefore  is  that  of 
diacoustic  refraction ;  by  which  the  sound-beam  from  one  origin  is 
bent  and  lifted  over  the  observer,  while  from  an  opposite  origin  the 
refraction  is  in  a  reversed  direction;  and  such  a  quality  in  the 
moving  air  is  referable  to  no  other  observed  condition  but  that  of 
its  motion,  that  is  to  the  influence  of  the  wind.  Observations  were 
afterward  made  at  Monhegan  island,  on  some  of  the  more  normal 
effects  of  the  refraction  of  sound  by  differences  of  wave  velocity, 
all  fully  confirming  the  supposition  which  had  been  so  variously 
and  critically  subjected  to  examination. 

The  principal  conclusions  summed  up  in  the  last  Report  for 
1877,  are:  1st.  The  audibility  of  sound  at  a  distance  depends 
primarily  upon  the  pitch,  the  intensity,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
sound :  the  most  efficient  pitch  being  neither  a  very  high  nor  a  very 
low  one, — the  intensity  or  loudness  of  sound  resulting  from  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibration,  and  the  quantity  of  sound  resulting 
from  the  mass  of  air  simultaneously  vibrating.  2nd.  The  external 
condition  of  widest  transmission  of  sound  through  the  air  is  that 
of  stillness  and  perfect  uniformity  of  density  and  temperature 
throughout.  3rd.  The  most  serious  disturbance  of  the  audibility 
23 
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of  sound  at  a  distance^  results  from  its  refraction  by  the  wind, 
whidi  as  a  general  rule  moving  more  freely  and  rapidly  above  than 
near  the  earthy  tends  by  this  difference  to  lift  the  sound-beams 
upward  when  moving  ^against  the  wind,  and  in  a  downward  curve 
when  moving  with  it.  4th.  When  the  upper  current  of  air  is 
adverse  to  the  lower  or  sensible  wind,  or  whenever  from  any  cause 
the  wind  below  has  a  higher  velocity  than  that  above — in  the  same 
direction,  the  reverse  phenomenon  is  observed  of  sound  being  heard 
to  greater  distances  in  opposition  to  the  sensible  wind  than  it  is 
when  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  wind.  6th.  While  suitable 
reflectors  and  trumpet  cones  are  serviceable  in  giving  prominent 
•direction  to  sounds  within  moderate  or  ordinary  distances,  yet  from 
the  rapid  divisibility  of  the  sound-beams,  such  appliances  are 
worthless  for  distances  beyond  a  mile  or  two.  6th.  The  siren  'has 
been  frequently  found  to  have  its  clearest  penetration  through  a 
widely  extended  fog,  and  also  through  a  thick  snow-storm  of  large 
area.  7th.  Intervening  obstructions  produce  sound  shadows  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  which  however  at  a  distance  but  slightly 
enfeeble  the  sound,  owing  to  the  lateral  difibsion  and  closing  in  of 
the  sound-waves.  8th.  The  singular  phenomenon  of  distinct 
audibility  of  sound  to  a  distance  with  a  limited  intermediate  region 
of  inaudibility  where  no  optical  obstruction  exists,  is  due  sometimes 
to  a  difiusion  of  upper  sound-^beams  which  have  not  suffered  the 
upward  refraction;  sometimes  to  the  lateral  refraction  of  sound- 
beams  or  to  the  lateral  spread  of  sound  from  directions  not  affected 
by  the  upward  refraction ;  and  very  frequently  to  a  double  curva- 
ture of  the  refracted  sound-beams  under  an  adverse  lower  wind,  by 
reason  of  the  wave  fronts  being  less  retarded  by  the  lower  or 
surface  stratum  of  wind  than  by  that  a  short  distance  above,  and  at 
still  greater  heights  being  again  less  retarded,  and  finally  accelerated 
by  the  superior  favoring  wind. 

These  remarkable  series  of  acoustic  investigations  imdertaken 
after  the  observer  had  considerably  exceeded  his  three-score  years, — 
perseveringly  continued  weeks  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  for  more 
than  a  month, — extending  through  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and 
pursued  over  a  wide  and  extremely  irregular  range  of  sea-coast, 
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and  under  great  variety  of  both  topographical  and  meteorological 
conditions,  untiringly  prosecuted  by  numberless  sea  trips  of  10, 
15,  and  even  20  miles  in  single  stretches,  in  calm;  in  sunshine,  in 
storm,  with  every  variety  of  disr^arded  exposure, — form  altogether 
a  labor  and  a  research,  quite  unequalled  and  unapproached  by  any 
similar  ones  on  record.  As  a  result  of  so  great  earnestness  and 
thoroughness  in  the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  of  so  great  difficulty, 
Henry  has  advanced  and  enriched  our  knowledge  by  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  acoustics,  unquestionably  the  most  important 
and  valuable  of  the  century.  By  persistent  cross-examination  of 
the  bewildering  anomalies  of  sound  propagation  under  wide  diver- 
sities of  locality  and  condition,  he  has  succeeded  in  evolving  order 
out  of  apparent  chaos,  in  reclaiming  a  new  district,  now  subjected 
to  the  orderly  reign  of  recognized  law,  and  in  raising  the  plausi- 
ble but  long  n<^lected  hypothesis  of  Stokes  into  the  domain  of  a 
verified  and  fully  established  theory.  Only  on  the  subject  of  the 
ocean  echo  had  he  failed  to  reach  a  solution  which  entirely  satisfied 
his  judgment ;  *-  and  at  the  ripe  age  of.  four-score  years  he  had 
mapped  out  a  further  extension  of  his  laborious  search  after  truth, 
when  his  untiring  and  beneficent  purposes  were  cut  short  by  death. 
With  these  great  labors — (a  full  demand  upon  the  energies  of 
youthful  vigor)  fittingly  closed  the  life  of  one  whose  long  career 
had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  race, — no  less  by  the  unre- 
corded incitations  and  encouragements  of  others  to  the  prosecution 
of  original  research,  than  by  his  own  direct  and  earnest  eflTorts  on 
all  occasions  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge.  Nor  is 
it  permitted  us  to  indulge  in  vain  regrets  that  thirty  years  of  such 
a  life  were  seemingly  so  much  withdrawn  from   his  own  chosen 

•"The  question,  therefore,  remains  to  be  answered:  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
aerial  echo?  As  I  have  stated,  it  must  in  some  way  be  connected  with  the  horl- 
son.  The  only  explanation  which  suggests  itself  to  me  at  present  is,  that  the 
spread  of  the  sound  which  fills  the  whole  atmosphere  fW>m  the  Cenith  to  the 
horizon  with  sound-waves,  may  continue  their  curvilinear  direction  until  they 
strike  the  surfoce  of  the  water  at  such  an  angle  and  direction  as  to  be  reflected 
back  to  the  ear  of  the  observer.  In  this  case  the  echo  would  be  heard  trotn  a 
perfectly  flat  surfoce  of  water,  and  as  different  sound-rays  would  reach  the  water 
at  dlflTerent  distances  and  ftom  dlflbreht  azimuths,  they  would  produce  the  pro- 
longed character  of  the  echo  and  its  angular  extent  along  the  horizon.  While 
we  do  not  advance  this  hy]X)thesis  as  a  final  solution  of  the  question,  we  shall 
provisionally  adopt  it  as  a  means  of  suggesting  ftirther  experiments  in  re^rd  to 
this  perplexing  question  at  another  season."    (Heport  of  L,  JET.  Boards  VSTt^  p.  70.) 
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■ 

ministrj  at  the  altar  of  sdenoe,  to  be  occupied  so  largely  with  the 
drudgery  and  the  routine  of  merely  administrative  duties.  True 
though  it  bC;  that  talents  adapted  to  such  functions  are  very  much 
more  conunon  and  available  than  those  which  form  the  successful 
interrogator  of  Nature,  who  that  knows  by  what  exertions  Smith- 
son's  wise  endowment  was  rescued  from  the  wasteful  dissipation  of 
heterogeneous  local  agencies  and  oljects — by  what  heroic  constancy^ 
and  through  what  ordeals  of  remonstrance  and  misconception,  of 
contumely  and  denunciation,  the  modest  income  of  the  fund  (hus- 
banded and  increased  by  prudent  management)  was  yearly  more 
and  more  withdrawn  from  merely  popular  uses  and  interests,  and 
more  and  more  applied  to  its  truest  and  highest  purpose,  the  foster- 
ing of  abstract  research,  the  founding  of  a  pharos  for  the  future, — 
tiie  ''increasing  and  diffusing  of  knowledge  among  men,''— who 
that  knows  all  this,  can  say  that  Henry  was  mistaken  in  his  de- 
votion, or  that  his  ripest  years  were  wasted  in  an  unprofitable 
mission?'*'  But  in  addition' to  this  vast  work, — accomplished  as 
probably  no  one  of  his  scientific  compeers  would  have  had  the  forti- 
tude and  the  indomitable  persistence  to  carry  tiirough,  his  personal 
contributions  to  modern  science  (as  has  been  shown)  have  tiirough- 
out  been  neither  few  nor  unimportant. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to  Henry's  directorship  of 
the  Smithsonian  publications  (which  have  had  so  wide  a  distribution 
and  influence)  t  must  not  be  here  passed  over.     Having  himself, 

***But  it  is  not  alone  the  material  advantages  which  the  world  enjoys  ftom 
the  study  of  abstract  science  on  which  its  claims  are  founded.  Were  all  ftirther 
applications  of  its  principles  to  practical  purposes  to  cease,  It  would  still  be 
entitled  to  commendation  and  support  on  account  of  its  more  important  effects 
upon  the  general  mind.  It  offers  unbounded  fields  of  pleasurable,  healthftil,  and 
ennobling  exercise  to  the  restless  intellect  of  man,  expanding  his  powers  and 
enlarging  his  conceptions  of  the  wisdom,  the  energy,  and  the  beneficence  of  the 
great  Ruler  of  the  universe.  From  these  considerations  then,  and  others  of  a 
like  kind,  I  am  fully  Justified  in  the  assertion  that  this  Institution  has  done 
good  service  in  placing  prominently  before  the  country  the  importance  of  original 
research,  and  that  its  directors  are  entitled  to  commendation  for  having  so  uni- 
formly and  persistently  kept  in  view  the  fiict  that  it  was  not  intended  for 
educational  or  immediately  practical  purposes,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  theoretical  principles  and  the  advancement  of  abstract  knowtodgc;.'* 
(SmUhaonian  Report  for  1859,  p.  17.) 

t'*The  number  of  copies  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  dlstritmieA.  Is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Transactions  of  any  scientific  or  literary  socMfi?';  md 
therefore  the  Institution  offers  the  best  medium  to  be  found  for 
knowledge  of  scientific  discoveries."    (Smithmmian  Report  for  1851,  p. 
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amidst  the  abeorbing  oocapations  of  his  position^  conducted  so  valu* 
able  original  investigations — on  the  strength  of  building  materials, 
— on  the  best  illuminants  and  their  proper  conditions, —  and  espe- 
cially in  his  last  great  labor  on  the  philosophy  of  sound,  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  them  displayed  in  the  ^'Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions;" where  in  interest  and  importance  second  to  none 
contained  in  tliat  extensive  and  admirable  series,  these  memoirs 
would  have  found  their  fitting  place,  and  have  given  honor  to  the 
collection.  But  as  if  to  avoid  all  semblance  of  a  personal  motive  in 
his  resolute  policy  of  administration,  he  published  nothing  for  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  Smithsonian  fund;  his  numerous  original 
productions  being  given  to  the  public  through  the  channel  of  vari- 
ous official  reports.  And  thus  it  has  occurred  that  his  writings 
scattered  in  the  difierent  directions  which  seemed  to  him  at  the 
time  most  suitable,  with  little  thought  of  any  special  publidfy  or 
perpetuity,  have  largely  failed  to  reach  the  audience  which  would 
most  appreciate  them.  And  many  of  his  most  valuable  papers — 
never  by  himself  collected — must  be  searched  for  in  unsuggestive 
volumes  of  Agricultviral,  or  Light-House  Board  Reports.  * 

For  him  it  seemed  enough  that  what  was  once  established,  would 
not  be  willingly  let  die;  that  the  medium  or  the  occasion  of  com- 
munication was  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  if  but  a  new 
fSu^t  or  principle  were  thrown  into  proper  currency,  and  duly 
accepted  as  part  of  the  world's  wealth:  and  beyond  all  ordinary 
men  he  seemed  to  feel  the  insignificance  of  personal  fame  as  com- 
pared with  the  infinite  value  of  truth.  The  most  appropriate  monu- 
ment of  such  a  man  would  be  a  full  collection  of  his  writings, 
produced  in  a  worthy  and  .appropriate  style  of  publication. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  (on  the  evening  of  November  24th,  1877,)' 
he  delivered  in  this  place  before  this  Society  his  annual  address, 
shortly  after  his  re-election  as  its  President; — an  address  which  as 
we  beheld  the  remarkable  fulness  and  freshness  of  the  speaker's 

*  Many  valuable  oommunlcations  made  to  the  American  Aaaociation,  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  the  Washington  Philosophical  Society,  and  to 
other  bodies,  tram  rough  notes,  which  their  author  was  preyented  firom  writing 
ibirly  out,  by  the  unceasing  pressure  of  his  multitudinous  official  and  public 
duties,  have  unfortunately  been  published  only  by  title. 
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mental  and  bodily  powers, — we  little  thought  was  in  reality  his 
valedictory.  In  it  he  concisely  yet  lucidly  portrayed  for  the  stimu- 
lation of  more  youthful  ph}rsicists,  the  processes  and  the  qualities 
necessary  for  success  in  original  research; — the  awakened  attentioQ 
to  "the  seeds  of  great  discoveries  constantly  floating  around  us," — 
the  careful  observation,  the  clear  perception  of  the  actual  facts 
uncolored  as  much  as  possible  by  a  priori  conceptions  or  expecta- 
tions,— the  faculty  of  persevering  watchfulness,  and  the  judgment 
to  eliminate  (with  all  due  caution)  the  conditions  which  are  acci- 
dental,— the  importance  of  a  provisional  hypothesis, — the  con- 
scientious and  impartial  testing  of  such  by  every  expedient  that 
ingenuity  may  suggest^ — the  lessons  taught  by  failure, — the  firm 
holditig  of  the  additional  facts  thus  gleaned,  though  adverse  and 
disappointing, — the  diligent  pondering,  and  the  logical  applicatioa 
of  deductive  consequences,  to  be  again  examined,  until  as  the  reward 
of  patient  solicitation,  the  answer  of  nature  is  at  least  revealed. 

"The  investigator  now  feels  amply  rewarded  for  all  his  toil,  and 
is  conscious  of  the  pleasure  of  the  self-appreciation  which  flows 
from  having  been  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  allowed 
the  place  not  merely  of  an  humble  worshipper  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  of  science,  but  an  officiating  priest  at  the  altar.  In  this 
sketch  which  I  have  given  of  a  successful  investigation,  it  will  be 
observed  that  several  faculties  of  the  mind  are  called  into  operation* 
First,  the  imagination,  which  calls  forth  the  forms  of  things  unseea 
and  gives  them  a  local  habitation,  must  be  active  in  presenting  to 
the  mind's  eye  a  definite  conception  of  the  modes  of  operation  of 
the  forces  in  nature  sufficient  to  produce  the  phenomena  in  question. 
Second,  the  logical  power  must  be  trained  in  order  to  deduce  from 
the  assumed  premises  the  conclusions  necessary  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  assumption  in  the  form  of  an  experiment;  and  again  the  inge- 
nuity must  be  taxed  to  invent  the  experiment  or  to  bring  about  the 
arrangement  of  apparatus  adapted  to  test  the  conclusions.  These 
faculties  of  mind  may  all  be  much  improved  and  strengthened  by 
practice.  The  most  important  requisite  however  to  scientific 
investigations  of  this  character,  is  a  mind  well  stored  with  clear 
conceptions  of  scientific  generalizations,  and  possessed  of  sagacity 
in  tracing  analogies  and  devising  hypotheses.     Without  the  use  of 
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hjpotheses  or  antecedent  probabilities,  as  a  general  rule  no  extended 
series  of  investigations  can  be  made  as  to  the  approximate  cause  of 
casual  phenomena.  They  require  to  be  used  however  with  great 
care,  lest  they  become  false  guides  which  lead  to  error  rather  than 
to  truth."  *  Who  that  listened  could  fail  to  perceive  that  the  speaker 
was  unconsciously  giving  us  precious  glimpses  into  his  own  ex- 
perience ? 

In  less  than  two  weeks  after  this,  his  last  appearance  among  us, 
he  suffered  at  New  York  a  temporary  numbness  in  his  hands, 
which  he  feared  might  threaten  a  paralysis;  but  a  subsequent  swell- 
ing of  his  feet  and  l^ands  revealed  to  his  physician  the  nature  of 
his  inward  disease  as  a  nephritis,  which  had  insidiously  assailed 
him  before  it  was  suspected,  and  had  doubtless  been  aggravated 
by  his  unremitting  scientific  labors  continued  as  usual  through  his 
last  summer  vacation.  Only  a  month  before  he  died,  he  thus 
described  the  commencement  of  his  malady:  '^ After  an  almost 
uninterrupted  period  of  excellent  health  for  fifty  years,  I  awoke  on 
the  5th  of  December  at  my  office  in  the  Light-House  Depot  in 
Staten  Island,  finding  my  right  hand  in  a  paralytic  condition.  This 
was  at  first  referred  by  the  medical  adviser,  to  an  afiection  of  the 
brain,  but  as  the  paral}rsis  subsided  in  a  considerable  d^ree  in  the 
course  of  two  days,  this  conclusion  was  doubted,  and  on  a  thorough 
examination  through  the  eye,  and  by  means  of  auscultation,  and 
chemical  analysis.  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Woodward 
pronounced  the  disease  an  affection  of  the  kidneys."  f 

•BuUetin  J^U,  Soe,  WasMnffUm,  Not.  24,  1877,  vol.  11.  pp.  165, 166. 

t  Opening  Address,  written  for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, April  16th,  1878.  {Proceed.  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  1.  part  2,  pp.  127, 128.)  — In  the 
same  address  (read  to  the  Academy  by  the  Secretary)  he  remarked:  "  I  am  warned 
that  I  must  devote  my  energies  with  caution,  and  expend  no  more  power  — 
physical  or  mental,  than  is  commensurate  with  my  present  condition,  and  In 
consideration  of  this  I  think  it  advisable  to  curtail  as  much  as  possible,  the 
various  offices  which  have  been  pressed  upon  me  in  consideration  of  my  resi- 
dence in  the  city  jof  Washington,  and  my  association  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  -  -  -  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  renew  my  request  to  be  allowed  to 
resign  the  presidency  of  the  Academy,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  at  the  next 
meeting.  I  retain  the  office  six  months  longer,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
restored  to  such  a  condition  of  health  as  to  be  able  to  prepare  some  suggestions 
which  may  be  of  importance  for  the  fliture  of  the  Academy."  And  in  his  closing 
Address  at  the  end  of  the  session,  three  days  later  (April  19th),  in  earnest  words 
having  now  the  solemnity  of  a  valedictory  charge,  he  urged  that  moral  Integrity 
of  character  is  essential  to  conscientious  fidelity  in  scientific  research ;   and  that 
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Aware  that  his  illness  was  fatal^  he  yet  felt  lulled  hj  that  strange 
flattery  of  disease  when  unattended  with  a  painful  wasting,  into 
the  thought  that  he  might  probably  survive  the  approaching  warmer 
weather;  and  fiilly  prepared  for  death,  with  the  sense  of  life  still 
strong  within  him,  he  planned  what  might  yet  be  acoomplished. 

But  with  occasional  alternations  of  more  favorable  symptoms, 
with  the  uraemia  steadily  increasing,  his  strength  slowly  declined: 
and  as  he  lay  at  noon  of  the  13th  of  last  May,  [1878,]  with  grow- 
ing difficulty  of  breathing — surrounded  by  loving  and  anguished 
hearts — his  last  feeble  utterance  was  an  inquiry  which  way  the 
wind  came.  With  intellect  clear  and  unimpaired,  calmly  that  pure 
and  all  unselfish  spirit  passed  away;  leaving  a  void  all  the  more 
real,  all  the  more  felt,  that  the  deceased  had  reached  a  good  old  age, 
and  had  worthily  accomplished  his  allotted  work. 

PERSONALITY  AND   CHARACTER. 

Of  Henry's  p<ersonal  appearance,  it  is  sufficient  tb  say,  that  his 
figure,  ^bove  the  medium  height,  was  finely  proportioned;  that  his 
mien  and  movement  were  dignified  and  imposing;  and  that  on 
whatever  occasion  called  upon  to  address  an  assembly, 

'*  with  grave  aspect  he  rose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed 
A  pillar  of  state:  deep  on  his  flront  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care.*' 

His  head  and  features  were  of  massive  mould;  though  from  the 
perfect  proportion  of  his  form,  not  too  conspicuously  so.  His 
expansive  brow  was  crowned  with  an  abundant  flow  of  whitened 
hair;  his  lower  face  always  smoothly  shaven,  expressed  a  mingled 
gentleness  and  firmness;  and  his  countenance  of  manly  symmetry 
was  in  all  its  varying  moods,  a  pleasant  study  of  the  mellowing, 
moulding  impress  of  long  years  of  generous  feeling,  and  a  worthy 
exponent  of  the  fine  and  thoughtful  spirit  within:  wearing  in 

it  should  therefore  be  an  indispensable  test  of  membership  in  an  Academy 
strenuous  in  maintaining  its  exalted  ftmction.  "  It  is  not  social  position,  popu- 
larity, extended  authorship,  or  success  as  an  instructor  in  science  which  entitles 
to  membership,  but  actual  new  discoveries ;  nor  are  these  sufficient  if  the  repu- 
tation of  the  candidate  is  in  the  slightest  degree  tainted  with  injustice  or  want 
of  truth.  Indeed  I  think  that  immorality  and  great  mental  power  exercised  in 
the  discovery  of  scientific  truths,  are  incompatible  with  each  other;  and  that 
more  error  is  introduced  Trom.  deftot  in  moral  sense  than  from  want  of  intellec- 
tual capacity."    (Same  Proeeedingt,  p.  129.) 
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repose  a  certain  pensive  but  benignant  majesty,  in  the  abstraction 
of  study  a  semblance  of  constrained  severity,  in  the  Telaxation  of 
friendly  intercourse  a  genial  frank  and  winning  grace  of  expression. 
The  varying  shades  of  such  expression,  with  the  changing  current 
of  his  thought,  combined  with  a  certain  reserve, — or  (perhaps  more 
properly)  freedom  from  effusiveness, — imparted  to  his  aspect  and 
his  intercourse  a  singular  charm.*  His  whole  physique  was  in  ad- 
mirable harmony  with  his  power  of  intellect; — the  fitting  vesture  of 
the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  Like  his  intimate  personal  friend 
Agassiz,  he  seemed  to  stand  and  to  move  among  men  as  the  very 
embodiment  of  unfailing  vigorous  health  and  physical  strength ;  and 
only  a  year  ago,  he  walked  wi&  as*  erect  and  elastic  a  carriage, 
with  as  firm  and  sprightly  a  step,  as  any  one  here  present. 

It  is  difficult  to  attempt  even  a  sketch  of  Henry^s  intellectual 
character,  without  allusion  to  his  moral  attributes;  so  constantly 
did  the  latter  doQiinate  the  former.  It  may  be  said  that  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  his  varied  activities  was  earnestness,  and 
this  as  usual,  was  the  ofi&pring  as  much  of  a  moral  as  of  a  mental 
purpose. 

His  mind  was  eminently  logical ;  and  this  rational  power  was 
exhibited  in  every  department  of  his  theoretical  or  his  practical 
pursuits.  He  never  showed  or  felt  uneasiness  at  necessary  deduc- 
tive consequences,  if  the  premises  were  well  considered  or  appeared 
to  be  well  founded;  confident  that  all  truth  must  ultimately  be 
found  consistent.  If  presented  with  the  problem  of  an  untried 
case,  while  avowing  the  necessity  of  reserve  in  predicting  results, 
he  seemed  to  have  an  almost  intuitive  apprehension  of  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  law.  If  confronted  with  an  unfamiliar  phenomenon, 
whether  in  the  experience  of  others,  or  in  his  own  observations, 
his  imagination  was  fertile  in  the  suggestion  of  test  conditions  for 
eliminating  variable  influences.  While  few  have  ever  held  the 
function  of  hypothesis  in  higher  estimation  as  an  instrument  of 
research,  no  one  ever  held  hypothesis  in  more  complete  subjection. 

*Of  the  namerons  photographic  portraits  of  Henry  taken  within  the  past  ten 
or  twenty  years,  it  has  been  often  remarked  that  no  two  appear  to  have  the  same 
character,  or  to  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  each  other.  Three  or  four  meri- 
torious portraits  in  oil  (of  lifenilze)  perpetuate  his  likeness,  with  the  same  char- 
acteristic difTerenoes. 
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As  a  lecturer  and  instructor,  be  was  always  most  BucceasfnL 
Free  from  all  selfnxinsciousness,  thinking  only  of  his  subject,  ajid 
its  fittest  mode  of  presentation,  he  spoke  from  the  fulbiess  of  a 
ripened  knowledge, — intent  on  communicating  to  others  the  intel- 
lectual pleasures  of  insight  be  had  made  his  own;  and  without 
attempt  at  oratorical  display,  bis  expositions — in  simple,  direct,  and 
conversational  language,  were  so  lucid,  satisfying,  and  conviociiig, 
that  they  enlisted  from  the  b^miing  and  secured  to  the  close, 
the  attentive  interest  of  his  auditors. 

His  sympathy  with  the  pursuits  of  the  rising  generation  of  phys- 
icists was  ever  manifested  in  a  disposition  to  frequent  consulta- 
tion and  interchange  of  views  with  them ;  as  if  (aware  of  the  usual 
tendency  to  mental  ossification  with  advancing  yeara,)  be  thus 
sought  by  familiar  association  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  perennial 
youth.  And  surely  no  one  was  ever  more  successful  in  retaining 
life's  coveted  greenness  in  ^e; — not  more  in  the  child-like  sim- 
plicity of  his  disposition,  in  the  geniality  of  his  Affections,  and  ia 
his  undimnied  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  for  mankind,  than  in  his 
intellectual  freedom  from  undue  prejudices,  and  in  his  readiness 
calmly  to  discuss  or  adopt  new  theories. 

And  this  leads  to  the  reflection  that  in  the  seeming  contrasts  of 
his  nature  were  combined  qualities  which  formed  in  him  a  resultant 
of  character  and  of  temper&ment  as  rare  as  admirable.  With  this 
great  mobility  of  aptitude  and  of  circumspection,  this  adaptability 
of  mental  attitude,  he  yet  possessed  an  unusual  firmness  of  resolu- 
tion. With  a  manly  sturdiness  of  convidjon  be  presented  an 
unvarying  equability  of  temper  and  of  toleration;  and  with  per- 
fect candor  as  perfect  a  courtesy.  With  a  characteristic  dignity  of 
figure  of  presence  and  of  deportment,  he  preserved  an  entire  free- 
dom from  any  shade  of  arrogance.  With  a  warm  and  active 
charity,  be  still  displayed  a  shrewd  perception  of  character;  and 
while  ever  responsive  to  the  appeals  of  real  distress,  his  insight 
into  human  nature  protected  him  from  being  oHen  deceived  by  tbe 
wiles  of  the  designing.  Intolerant  of  charlatanry  and  impostorc, 
he  was  capuble  of  exliiliiting  a  wonderful  patir'ncc  with  the  uA':'^  -- 
of  hona^it  igiioranco.  Pnasessing  in  cirlier  lift;  a  natural  quit  i.- 
ness  of  tenijier,  anil  always  a  high  degree  of  native  t^nsibilitr,  b» 
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perfect  self-control  led  the  casual  acquaintance  to  r^rd  him.  as 
reserved  and  unimpressible.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said  in 
simple  and  oft-quoted  words: 

**  His  life  was  gentle:  and  the  elements 
'  Bo  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  ap 
And  say  to  all  the  world— This  was  a  man!" 

With  all  his  broad  humanity^  he  possessed  but  little  of  what  is 
known  as  "humor/'  He  could  enjoy  the  ludicrous  more  heartily 
when  drolly  narrated  by  its  appreciative  victims^  than  when  sarcas- 
tically recited  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  sparkle  of  wit  he 
fully  appreciated^  provided  it  were  free  from  coarseness  and  from 
personal  satire.  From  the  subordination  of  his  sense  of  humor  to 
his  native  inntinct  of  sincerity,  he  had  no  approbation — or  indeed 
tolerance  of  "practical  jokes,"  holding  that  the  shock  to  the  feel- 
ings or  to  the  confidence  of  the  dupe,  is  far  too  high  a  price  for  the 
momentary  hilarity  enjoyed  by  the  thoughtless  at  a  farcical  situa- 
tion. Newspaper  hoaxes — literary  or  scientific^  in  like  manner 
received  his  stern  reprobation,  as  uncompensated  injuries  to  popular 
trust  and  to  the  cause  of  popular  enlightenment. 

Strong  in  his  unerring  sense  of  justice  and  of  right,  he  allowed 
no  prospects  of  personal  advantage  to  influence  his  judgment  in 
action,  in  decision,  or  in  opinion:  he  never  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  his  position,  of  reaping  gain  from 
profitable  suggestions  or  favorable  awards :  and  he  never  willingly 
inflicted  an  injury  even  on  the  feelings  of  the  humblest.  ,This  was 
characteristically  shown  in  the  pains  taken  to  convince  the  judg- 
ment of  those  against  whose  visionary  projects  he  was  so  often  called 
upon  to  report  in  the  public  interests  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
of  the  Light-House  service,  and  of  the  Greneral  Government: — 
often  expending  an  amount  of  valuable  time  and  of  patience  which 
few  so  situated  would  have  accorded,  or  could  well  have  afforded. 
And  yet  on  the  other  hand  when  himself  the  subject  of  injustice, 
misconstruction^  or  abuse,  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  provoked 
into  a  controversy; — as  if  holding  life  too  serious,  time  too  pre- 
cious, to  be  wasted  in  mere  disputation.  Least  of  all  did  he  ever 
think  of  resorting  to  retaliatory  conduct  or  to  the  expression  of 
opprobrious  sentiments.     He  calmly  put  aside  disturbing  elements. 
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and  seemed  endowed  with  the  power  of  excluding  from  his  mental 
vision  all  irritating  incidents.  In  that  benignant  breast  there 
harbored  no  resentments. 

Great  as  is  the  loss  we  have  sustained  of  '^guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend,"  we  have  yet  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  his  influence,  powerful  as  it  always  has  been  for  good,  still 
survives — in  his  works,  his  high  example,  and  his  unclouded 
memory; — that  our  community,  our  country,  the  world  itself, 
has  been  benefitted  by  his  existence  here;  and  that  as  time  rolls 
on,  its  course  will  be  marked  by  increasing  circles  of  appre- 
ciation, reverence,  and  gratitude,  for  the  teachings  of  his  high  and 
noble  life. 
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p.  108. 

1850.  Analysis  of  the  dynamic  phenomena  of  the  Lieyden  jar.    Proceedings  Amer, 

Association,  Aug.  1850,  pp.  377, 378. 

1851.  On  the  Limit  of  Perceptibility  of  a  direct  and  reflected  Sound.    Proceedings 

Amer.  Atsociationf  May,  1851,  pp.  42,  43. 

1851.  On  the  Theoiy  of  the  so-called  Imponderables.  Proceedings  Amer,  AssociaHcn, 
Aug.  1851,  pp.  84-91. 

1853.  Adilress  before  the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute,  Washington.     (Deliv- 

ered March  19.)    8vo.  Washington,  1853,  19  pp. 

1854.  Meteorological  Tables  of  mean  diurnal  variations,  etc. — ^Prepared  as  an  Appen- 

dix to  Mr.  Russell's  Lectures  on  Meteorology.  Smithsonian  Beport  for 
1354,  pp.  215-223. 

1854.  Thoughts  on  Education ;  an  Introductory  Discourse  before  the  Association  for 

the  Advancement  of  Education.  (Delivered  Dec.  28.)  Proceedings  issoc, 
Adv,  Ethication,  4th  Session,  1854,  pp.  17-31.  Amer,  Jour,  of  Education, 
Aug.  1855,  vol.  i.  pp.  17-31. 

1855.  On  the  mode  of  Testing  Building  Materials,  etc.    Proceedimgs  Am,  Assoc,  Aug. 

1855,  pp.  102-112.  Silliman's  Am.  Jour,  Sci,  July,  185^,  vol.  zzii.  pp.  30- 
38;  Smithsonian  Beport,  1856,  pp.  30&-310. 

1866.  On  the  effect  of  mingling  Radiating  Substances  with  Combustible  Materials : 
(or  incombustible  bodies  with  fuel.)  Proceedings  Am.  Assoc,  Aug.  1855,  pp. 
1P2-116. 
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1865.  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  alleged  spontaneous  separation  of  Alcohol  and 
Water.     Proceed.  Am,  A$»oe.  Aug.  1855,  pp.  140-144. 

1855.  On  the  Induction  of  Electrical  Currents.    (Bead  Sept.  11.)    ProeeedmffM  Am, 
Academy  of  Arts,  etc.  vol.  iii.  p.  196. 

1855.  Note  on  the  Gyroscope.    Appendix  to  Lecture  hy  Professor  E.  S.  SnelL    SmUh- 
tonian  Report,  1855,  p.  190. 

1855.  Remarks  on  Rain-fall  at  varying  elevations.    SmUhMonian  Bepori,  1855,  pp. 
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1856.  Account  of  a  large  Sulphuric-acid  Barometer  in  the  Hall  of  the  Smithsonian 

Institution  Building.    Proceedings  Am,  Assoc.  Aug.  1856,  pp.  135-138. 

.  1856.  Meteorology  in  its  connection  with  Agriculture,  Part  II.  GUineral  Atmos- 
pheric Conditions.  Agricultural  Report  of  Commr.  Pats.  1656,  pp.  455- 
492. 

1857.  Communication  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  InsUtution,  rela- 

tive to  a  publication  by  Professor  Morse.     Smiiksonian  RepoH,  1857,  pp. 
85-88. 

1857.  Statement  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  Electro-magnetic  Telegraph.    SmUk- 
fonuiit  jBeporl,  1857,  pp.  9^106. 

1857.  Meteorology  in  its  connection  with  Agriculture,  Part  HI.    Terrestrial  Physics, 
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506. 

1858.  Meteorology  In  Us  connection  with  Agriculture,  Part  lY.    Atmospheric  Vt^xir, 

and  Currents,    A^rieuUMirnl  BepoH  of  Commr.  Pats.  1858,  pp.  49^-493. 

1859.  On  Meteorology.     CcNuuiMm  ^Toliira/ul  a^d  Otologist,  Aug.  1869,  vol.  iv.  pp. 

289-891. 

1859.  Application  of  the  Telegraph  to  the  Prediction  of  Changes  of  the  Weather. 
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1869.  On  the  Protectioii  of  BuildingB  from  the  effects  of  Ugfataing.  AgriaUL  BepoH, 
Com.  Pat.  1869,  pp.  511-624. 
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1860.  Description   of  Smithsonian  Anemometer.      SmUksimum  Report,  1860,  pp. 

414-416. 
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poH,  1660,  pp.  116,  119. 
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1863.  Letter  to  Orlando  Meads,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Trustees,  etc.  on  the 
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brium of  a  Liquid  Mass,  etc    Smiikmmiam,  Report,  1863,  pp.  207,  208. 

1864.  On  Materials  for  Combustion  in  Lamps  of  Light-Houses.     (Bead  Jan.  12, 

before  the  National  Academj  of  Sdenoes.)    [Not  published  in  Prooeed- 
ings.] 
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1866.  Bcmarim  OB  Vitalitf .    SmiikmmMn  Report,  1866.  pp.  386-388. 

1866.  Meteorakgieal  HoCei.  To  Comspoodenta.  Bmfkmmimm  Report,  1066,  pp. 
403^12. 
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1866.  InveetigatioDs  in  regard  to  Sound.    (Read  Aug.  10,  before  the  National  Acad- 

emy of  Sciences.)     [Not  published  in  Proceedings.]- 
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1868.  On  the  Rain-fall  of  the  United  States.    (Read  Aug.  25,  before  the  National 

Academy  of  Sciences.)     [Not  published  in  Proceedings.] 

1869.  Memoir  of  Alexander  Dallas  Bache.     (Read  April  16. )    BiographiDal  Memoirs 

of  Nat.  Acad.  Sei.  vol.  i.  pp.  181-212.    Smithsonian  Report^  1870,  pp.91- 
116. 

1870.  Letter.    On  a  Physical  Observatory.     (Dec.  29.)    Smithsonian  Report,  1670, 

pp.  141-144. 

1871.  Observations  on  the  Rain-fall  of  the  United  States.     Proceedings  Caltfomia 

Academy  of  Sciences^  vol.  iv.  p.  185. 

1871.  Instructions  for  Observations  of  Thunder  Storms.  Smithsonian  Miseell,  Col- 
leetionSf  No.  235,  vol.  x.  p.  1. 
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1871.  Suggestions  as  to  Meteorological  Observations ;  during  the  Expedition  toward 
the  North  Pole.     Smithsonian  RepoH,  1871,  pp.  372-^9. 

1871.  Meteorological  Notes  and  Remarks.  Smithsonian  Report,  1871,  pp.  458,  456y 
456,  459,  461. 

1871.  Effect  of  the  Moon  on  the  Weather.     Smithsonian  Report,  1871,  pp.  460,  461. 

1871.  Anniversary  Address  as  President  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Waahingtdn. 

(Delivered  Nov.  18.)    Bulletin  PhiL  Soc.  Washington,  voL  i.  pp.  5-14. 

1872.  Remarks  on  Cosmioal  Theories  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism :  an  Appendiz 

to  a  Memoir  by  Professor  G.  B.  Donati.    Smithsomian  Report,  ItfTS,  pp. 
307-309. 
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1873.  Remarks  on  the  Light-House  Service.    Seport  of  lAght-Houte  Board,  1873, 

pp.  3-7. 
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phenomena  of  Sound.  Beport  of  Lighi-Houte  Board,  1874.  Appendix,  pp. 
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1874.  Memoir  of  Joseph  Saxton.     (Read  Oct.  4.)    Biographical  Menunrt  of  Nat, 

Acad.  Sci.  vol  i.  pp.  287-316. 

1874.  Remarks  on  Recent  Earthquakes  in  North  Carolina.     Smithtonian  Bipart, 

1874,  pp.  259, 260. 

1875.  Remarks  on  the  Light-House  Service.    Beport  of  Light-Souee  Board,  1875, 

pp.  5-8. 

1875.  An  account  of  investigations  relative  to  IHuminating  Materials.  Beport  cf 
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1875.  Investigations  relative  to  Sound.  Beport  of  lAght-Houu  Boards  1875.  Appen- 
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1875.  On  the  Organization  of  Local  Science  Societies.     SnwOiionian  Beport,  1875, 

pp.  217-219. 

1876.  Article  on  "Fog,"  for  Johnson's  Universal  Cjdopttdia.    Edited  by  Dr.  Bar* 

nard.     J,  Univ,  CycL  vol.  ii.  pp.  187, 188. 

1876.  Article  on  "Fog-Signals''  for  Johnson's  Universal  Cjdopadia.  Edited  by 
Dr.  Barnard.     J.  Univ,  CycL  vol.  ii.  pp.  188-190. 

1876.  Article  on  "Hjgrometiy"  for  Johnson's  Universal  Cjclop«dia.  Edited  hj 
Dr.  Barnard.    J.  Univ.  CycL  vol.  ii.  pp.  1072-1074. 

1876.  Letter  to  Rev.  8.  B.  Dod ;  on  researcbee  made  at  Princeton.     (Dated  Dee.  4.) 

Primcetan  Memorial^  Maj  19, 1878,  dvo.  N.  Y.  pp.  51-70. 

1877.  Article  on  "  Lightning "  for  Johnson's  Universal  Cjrelopwdia.    Edited  hy  Dr. 

BamanL    J.  Umh.  CycL  vol.  iii.  pp.  32-36w 

1877.  Article  on  "Ligfatning-Rods''  for  Johnson's  Universal  Cje]opmdiM,  Edited  hy 
Dr.  Barnard.    J.  Umiw,  CycL  vol.  iiL  pp.  36, 37. 
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1878.  On  Thunder  Storms.  (Letter  Oct  13.)  Journal  Am.  EUeHoal  Sodetjfj  1878^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  37-44. 

1878.  Letter  to  Joseph  Patterson,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  "Joseph  Henry 
Fund."  (Dated  Jan.  10.)  Public  Ledger  and  Tiuntenpt,  May  14, 187& 
The  PrUi :  of  Philadelphia,  May  14.  1878. 

1878.  Report  on  the  Ventilation  of  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  (Jan. 
26.)    45th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  H.  R.  Report,  No.  119,  pp.  1-6. 

1878.  Report  on  the  Use  of  the  Polarisoope  in  Saooharimetry.  (Feb.  5.)  Mis.  Doe. 
45th  Cong.  2nd  Sess.  H.  R. 

1878.  Opening  Address  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  (Read  April  16.) 
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Proeeedinga  Nat.  Aead,  Sci,  vol.  L  part  2,  pp.  129, 130. 
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Note  A.     {Fr(m  p.  209.) 
henry's  first  experiments. 

From  the  time  of  leaving  the  Albany  Academy  young  Henry 
exhibited  a  great  fondness  for  chemical  experimentation.  The 
wonderful  transformations  of  familiar  substances  under  the  magic 
spell  of  decomposing  re-actions  and  combining  affinities,  seemed  to 
his  ardent  imagination  to  offer  a  possible  clue  to  the  mystery  of 
matter  and  of  force.  His  mental  activity  sought  an  outlet  in  assist- 
ing to  establish  the  "Albany  Lyceum." 

Orlando  Meads,  LL.D.  in  the  "Annual  Address"  read  before 
the  Albany  Institute,  May  25, 1871,  thus  records  his  early  reminis- 
cences : 

"When  a  boy  in  the  Albany  Academy  in  1823  and  1824,  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  privily,  when  released  from  recitations,  to  resort 
to  tne  chemical  laboratory  and  lecture  room.  There  might  be 
found  from  day  to  day  through  the  winter,  earnestly  engaged  in 
experiments  upon  steam  and  upon  a  small  steam-engine,  and  in 
chemical  and  other  scientific  investigations,  two  young  men — both 
active  members  of  the  'Lyceum,'  then  very  different  in  their  exter- 
nal circumstances  and  prospects  in  life,  but  of  kindred  tastes  and 
sympathies;  the  one  was  Kichard  Varick  DeWitt,  the  other  was 
cfoseph  Henry,  as  yet  unknowji  to  fame,  but  already  giving  promise 
of  those  rare  qualities  of  mind  and  character  which  have  since  raised 
him  to  the  very  first  rank  among  the  experimental  philosophers  of 
his  time.  Chemistry  at  that  time  was  exciting  great  interest,  and 
Dr.  Beck's  courses  of  chemical  lectures,  conducted  every  winter  In 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Academy,  were,  attended  not  only  by  the 
students,  but  by  all  that  was  most  intelligent  and  fashionable  in  the 
city.  Henry,  who  had  been  formerly  a  pupil  in  the  Academy,  was 
then  Dr.  Beck's  chemical  assistant,  and  already  an  admirable  ex- 
perimentalist, and  he  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  advan- 
tages thus  afforded,  of  prosecuting  his  investigations  in  chemistry, 
electricity,  and  galvanism."  * 

*  TrantaetUma  of  Albany  InatUtUe,  1872,  vol.  vli.  pp.  20,  21. 
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NcdeK     {From  p.  227.) 
"intensity''  and  "quantity"  currents. 

Early  in  the  century,  the  eminent  chemist  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson 
endeavored  to  express  the  difference  between  mechanical  electricity 
and  chemical  electricity,  by  characterizing  the  former  as  possessing 
"intensity,"  and  the  latter  as  possessing  "quantity."  From  the 
increase  of  electrical  effects  with  the  multiplication  of  galvanic 
pairs  in  a  pile  or  battery,  Volta  a  short  time  before  had  designated 
such  action  as  "electromotor"  force.  Dr.  Robert  Hare  in  1816 
devising  a  galvanic  battery  in  which  all  the  positive  elements  were 
directly  connected  together,  as  were  all  the  negative  elements,  (thus 
constituting  it  virtually  a  battery  of  a  single  pair,)  from  the  heating 
effects  obtained,  designated  the  action  as  "calorimotor"  force.  It 
appeared  quite  natural  afterward  to  distinguish  these  classes  of 
effects  by  the  old  terms — "intensity"  for  electromotive  force,  and 
"quantity"  for  calorimotive  force.  There  is  obviously  a  close  anal- 
ogy between  these  differences  of  condition  or  resultant,  and  the 
more  strongly  contrasted  conditions  of  mechanical  and  chemical 
electricity:  and  indeed  the  whole  may  be  said  to  lie  in  a  continuous 
series,  from  the  highest  "intensity"  with  minimum  quantity,  to  the 
greatest  "quantity"  with  minimum  intensity. 

Peltier  in  1836  published  a  paper  entitled  "Definition  of  the 
terms  electric  Quantity  and  Intensity,  derived  from  direct  experi- 
ment:" in  which  he  showed  that  "if  we  form  a  voltaic  pair  of  two 
fine  wires,  zinc  and  copper,  immersed  in  pure  water,  and  connected 
by  a  circuit  of  copper  wire  300  metres  (328  yards)  long,  although 
there  is  as  we  know  a  continuous  current  in  this  closed  circuit,  me 
copper  wire  if  placed  immediately  over  a  magnetic  needle,  will  not 
deflect  it  from  the  magnetic  meridian.  But  if  the  needle  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  "multiplicator"  formed  of  100  or  200  coils  of  the 
long  wire,  there  will  be  at  once  a  notable  deviation;  and  if  the 
number  of  coils  be  increased  to  2,000  the  deviation  may  extend  to 
60  degrees."  In  this  experiment,  as  the  primitive  current  has  not 
been  changecl,  but  a  "factitious  quantity  only  has  been  produced 
by  conducting  it  2,000  times  around  the  magnetic  needle,  Peltier 
inferred  that  it  is  by  the  Quantity  (and  by  no  other  modification) 
that  the  action  has  been  tnus  enhanced;  and  that  it  is  therefore 
through  its  quantity  that  a  current  acts  on  the  magnetic  needle. 

"Taking  now  a  thermo-electric  pair,  zinc  and  copper,  of  five  square 
millimetres,  (the  129th  part  of  a  square  inch,)  and  heating  one  of 
the  solderincs  to  40  degrees,  (104®  F.)  we  find  that  with  the  same 
closed  circuit  and  multiplicator  of  2,000  coils,  the  needle  will  not 
be  deflected;  the  electricity  will  not  pass.     But  if  we  retrench 
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1,800  coils,  (shortening  the  conductor  to  this  extent,)  the  galva- 
nometer now  of  200  coils  will  begin  to  give  notable  deviations.  If 
we  reduce  it  to  10  coils,  the  deflection  will  be  considerably  aug- 
mented. Finally,  if  we  reduce  it  to  a  single  coil  formed  of  a  strip 
of  copper  containing  as  much  substance  as  the  200  coils,  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  may  amount  to  even  60  d^rees.  The  quantity 
of  electricity  produced  in  this  experiment  by  the  thermo-electric 
pair  is  therefore  evidently  2,000  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
above  hydro-electric  pair,  since  we  obtain  the  same  deviation  with  a 
single  coil  as  with  the  factitious  quantity  given  by  the  reduplication 
of  the  coils.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  experiment  the  length 
of  the  conducting  wire  was  easily  traversed  by  the  hydro-electric 
current;  the  inertia  of  the  matter  was  overcome  without  difficulty 
and  without  appreciable  loss  of  the  current :  in  the  second  experi- 
ment this  inertia  could  not  be  overcome;  the  power  of  action  was 
insufficient  and  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  circuit  to  a  very  small 
length  for  the  electricity  to  be  able  to  traverse  it."  From  these 
phenomena,  Peltier  argued  that  two  very  distinct  conditions  were 
presented,  which  should  not  be  confounded;  an  action  of  quantity 
without  resistance,  and  an  action  of  intensity  independent  of  quan- 
tity, capable  of  overcoming  considerable  resistance.* 

In  the  same  memoir  however,  Peltier  took  occasion  to  say  that  he 
considered  "dynamic  intensity"  an  inappropriate  expression  for 
electricity  in  movement;  and  that  the  term  if  retained  should  be 
used  to  designate  not  a  modification  of  the  electric  current,  but  a 
particular  disposition  of  the  electro-motor.  He  discarded  the  idea 
that  intensity  represents  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  current  itself;  but 
considered  the  action  as  only  the  consequence  of  increased  resistance 
offered  by  the  pile  to  a  backward  movement  or  return  of  the  electric 
flow:  or  in  other  words  that  intensity  regarded  as  the  power  of 
overcoming  obstacles  in  the  external  path,  results  from  the  greater 
obstacles  presented  by  the  battery  to  a  neutralization  by  r(»trogra- 
dation.f 

The  designations  under  discussion  have  been  largely  superseded 
in  modem  authorities  by  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the  subject, 
which  takes  cognizance  alone  of  the  ratio  between  electromotive 
force  and  resistance  differences  in  the  circuits.  Thus  Professor 
Jenkin, speaking  of  the  two  classes  of  batteries,  remarks:  "With  a 
short  circuit  of  small  external  resistance,  we  can  increase  the  cur- 
rent by  increasing  the  size  of  cells,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  this,  by 
joining  several  cells  in  multiple  arc.  With  a  long  circuit  of*  great 
external  resistance,  lai^  cells  (or  many  of  them  joined  in  multiple 

■         ^^MM      I      _l    ^     .         ^     ■!  ■■  I  ■ ■ _       _  -    .  -  -  . , , . , 1 

«  Annalea  de  Chimie  et  de  Phywique,  1836,  vol.  Ixili.  pp.  2i5,  340. 
t  Same  work,  p.  263. 
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arc)  will  fail  to  give  us  strong  currents^  but  we  may  increase  the 
current  by  joining  the  same  cells  in  series.  -  -  -  Cells  joined 
in  aeries  are  sometimes  described  as  joined  for  intensity  ^;  and  cells 
joined  in  mvJHple  arCy  as  joined  for  ^quantity/  These  terms  are 
remnants  of  an  erroneous  theory."  * 

Again,  in  speaking  of  galvanometers  of  long  and  fine  coils,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  short  and  thick  wire  coils,  he  says :  '^  In 
some  writings  these  two  classes  of  instruments  are  spoken  of  as 
adapted  to  two  difiTerent  classes  of  'currents'  instead  of  to  two 
different  classes  of  drcmts.  The  instrument  with  numerous  turns 
of  fine  wire  is  said  to  indicate  intensity'  currents,  the  other  class 
to  indicate  'quantity'  currents.  These  two  old  names  survive^ 
although  the  fallacious  theory  which  assumed  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  currenis  is  extinct:  the  term  'intensity  galvanometer'  is 
used  to  signify  an  instrument  with  thousands  of  turns  of  thin  wire 
in  its  coil,  and  'quantity  galvanometer' — an  instrument  with  few 
turns  of  thick  wire.  I  shall  name  the  two  varieties  'long  ooU' 
and  'short  coil'  galvanometers." f 

Admirable  as  the  mathematical  theory  of  galvanic  circuits  has 
proved  itself  in  its  fullness  and  precision,  it  does  not  supply  us  with 
any  satisfactory  physical  conception  of  the  palpable  dynamic  differ- 
ence in  the  resultant  galvanic  currents.  The  old  terms,  whether 
accurate  or  not,  are  still  convenient  designations  of  the  acknowl- 
edged differences  when  reference  is  had  to  effects  rather  than  to 
arraugements.  % 

No  one  has  more  clearly  pointed  out  the  almost  constant  an- 
tithesis between  the  actions  of  "static"  and  "dynamic"  electridty, 
'  than  Peltier  himself.  "Static  electricity  is  duplex;  each  of  its 
forms  is  collected,  controlled,  and  maintained  separately;  being 
manifested  only  in  the  state  of  isolation  and  separation :  these  forms 
are  only  preserved  thus  separate  by  non-conducting  substances,  and 
their  action  endures  as  long  as  their  insulation.  Dynamic  electricity 
is  not  double;  it  cannot  be  separately  either  collected,  controlled, 
or  maintained;  being  manifested  only  at  the  instant  of  its  trans- 
mission through  conductors  insulated  or  not:  for  continuous  effect 
it  is  necessary  that  the  producing  cause  be  continuous.  The  former 
collects  only  at  the  surface,  being  equally  or  unequally  distributed 
thereon  according  to  the  form  of  the  surface.     The  latter  is  propa- 


UM. 


*  EUcirieUy  and  Magnetism.  By  Fleemlng  Jenkin.  16mo.  London  and  New 
York,  1873,  chap.  iv.  sect.  7,  p.  88. 

t  Same  work,  chap.  xiil.  sect.  3,  p.  190. 

X  Peltier  from  experiments  (the  results  of  which  he  has  detailed)  controverted 
the  universality  of  the  law  of  Ohm  and  Gauss,  that  galvanic  resistance  Is  directly 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  conducting  wire,  and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  area  of  its  cross-section.    (Oompte»  Rendtu,  Oct.  12,  1835,  vol.  i.  pp.  208,  201.) 
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gated  equally  through  the  interior  of  conducting  bodies^  and  in 
proportion  to  their  majss  quite  irrespective  of  the  form  of  their 
surfaces.  Two  bodies  charged  with  the  same  kind  of  static  elec- 
tricity, exhibit  mutual  repulsion ;  while  if  charged  with  contrary 
kinds  they  exhibit  mutual  attraction:  and  by  contact  establish  a 
complete  neutralization.  Two  currents  of  dynamic  electricity,  in 
the  same  direction  attract  each  other;  in  opposite  directions  repel 
each  other:  the  contact  of  their  conductors  produces  neither  divis- 
ion nor  neutralization ;  nor  does  any  external  communication  disturb 
the  current  in  a  closed  circuit.  A  body  charged  with  either  kind 
of  static  electricity  exerts  no  action  but  attraction  on  a  neutral 
body;  it  induces  the  opposite  electrical  state  on  the  portion  of  a 
body  approached,  re^llbg  ite  own  kind  to  the  further  extremity. 
A  current  of  dynamic  electricity  produces  various  inductive  effects 
on  neighboring  bodies,  as  transverse  magnetization,  instantaneous 
impulses  at  the  moment  of  any  change,  chemical  actions,  etc.  The 
former  finds  an  equilibrium  of  its  two  forms  in  very  unequal 
degrees  in  different  metals.*  The  latter  finds  only  conducting 
differences  between  the  metals;  and  is  not  affected  by  other  cur- 
rents. The  former  is  feeble  or  intense  according  to  the  extent  of 
surface  on  which  it  is  accumulated;  and  manifests  its  tevmon  by  a 
greater  or  less  attraction  or  repulsion.  The  latter  exhibits  the 
states  of  quantity — measured  by  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter, and  of  intensity — measured  by  the  power  of  overcoming 
resistance  or  of  traversing  poor  conductors."  f 

Characteristically  different  as  are  the  phenomena  thus  exhibited 
by  mechanical  and  chemical  electricities,  (to  distinguish  which  we 
have  unfortunately  no  satisfactory  expressions,)  almost  as  marked — 
though  in  a  much  smaller  d^ree,  are  the  peculiarities  of  galvanism 
itself,  in  what  must  be  called  its  varying  states  of  tension.  And 
for  these  striking  differences.  Ohm's  celebrated  law  that  ''the 
strength  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  electro-motive  force 
divided  by  the  conducting  resistance,'^  affords  no  more  intelligible 
explanation  than  it  does  for  the  peculiar  deportment  of  so-called 
"static"  electricity.     Indeed  Ohm  s  formula  represents  but  a  close 

*  Peltier  flrst  demonstrated  that  the  electric  capacity  of  the  metals  for  the 
game  kind  flrom  a  constant  source,  is  very  unequal:  thus  Eiue  takes  and  retains 
more  positive  than  negative  electriolty,  while  the  contrary  takes  pla^  with 
copper:  so  gold  Is  more  apt  than  silver  or  platina  to  become  charged  with  posi- 
tive electricity.    (Cbmptea  Rendtu,  1835,  vol.  i.  pp.  360  and  470.) 

t  Annalea  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1838,  vol.  Ixvii.  pp.  426-428.  The  title  of  this 
memoir  is  "  Experimental  researches  on  the  quantities  of  static  and  dynamic  action 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  a  milligramme  of  sine:"  and  the  author  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  static  effects  are  as  the  squares  of  the  dynamic  effects ; 
or  conversely,  the  dynamic  as  the  square  roots  of  the  static,    (p.  446.) 
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approximatioD  to  the  actual  facte  of  electrical  transmission;  and 
gives  us  no  account  of  the  remarkable  fact  discovered  by  Henry 
that  the  magnetizing  power  of  a  current  actually  increases  with  the 
length  of  the  conductor,  up  to  a  certain  point:  nor  of  his  other 
discovery,  the  "extra  current"  or  the  induction  of  a  current  upon 
itself.  Indeed  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  any  of  the  numerous  per- 
turbations dependent  on  the  m'^sterious  re-actions  of  electrical 
"induction," 


.  Note  C.     {Fr(m  p.  Se9,) 

THE  EliECTRO-MAGNETIC   TELEGRAPH. 

From  among  living  eye-witnesses  of  Henry's  early  telegraphic 
experiments  in  the  years  1831  and  1832,  the  following  may  be 
cited: 

Dr.  Orlando  Meads,  a  former  student  of  the  Albany  Academy, 
in  an  anniv^sary  discourse  commemorating  the  fiftieth  year  of  ite 
existence,  thiis  referred  to  the  scenes  he  witnessed  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury before :  * "  The  older  students  of  the  Academy  in  the  years  1830, 
1831,  and  1832,  and  others  who  witnessed  his  experiments  which 
at  that  time  excited  so  much  interest  in  this  city,  will  remember  the 
long  coils  of  wire  which  ran  circuit  upon  circuit  for  more  than  a 
mile  in  length  around  one  of  the  upper  rooms  in  the  Academy,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  fact  that  a  galvanic  current  could  be 
transmitted  through  its  whole  length  so  as  to  excite  a  magnet  at  the 
farther  end  of  tlie  line,  and  thus  move  a  steel  bar  whi(£  struck  a 
bell.  This  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  was  the  demonstration  and 
accomplishment  of  all  that  was  required  for  the  magnetic  telegraph. 
-  -  -  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  click  of  the  tel^raph  which  is 
heard  from  every  joint  of  those  mystic  wires  which  now  link  to- 
gether every  city,  and  village,  and  post,  and  camp,  and  station,  all 
over  tliis  oontinent,  is  but  the  echo  of  that  little  bell  which  first 
sounded  ia  that  upper  room  of  the  Academy."  * 

On  tlie  same  occasion,  the  Hon.  Alexander  W.  Bradford,  also  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Academy,  (who  finished  his  course  at  the  Insti- 
tution and  lefl  it  ip  1832,)  recalled  the  suspended  lines  of  insulated 
copper  wire  through  which  his  teacher  had  demonstrated  "the 
magnetic  power  of  the  galvanic  battery ;  and  years  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telcgranh,  proclaimed  to  America  and  to  Europe  the 
means  of  communication  by  the  electric  fluid.     I  was  an  eye- 

•  **  Hlstortoal  TMatoarve*':  on  the  CelebmUon  of  Uie  SemKVntennlal  Annl- 
y%nskTy  of  tbe  Albany  Ac«d«ny«  June  S«  188SL   JVoeafdlwg*,  etc  pp.  S»  SI 
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witness  to  those  experiments^  and  to  their  eventual  demonstration 
and  triumph."  * 

Professor  James  Hall,  (in  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  at  its  Albany  meeting,)  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Professor  Henry,  January  19, 1856,  relates  the  circum- 
stances of  a  visit  to  the  Albany  Academy  in  August,  1H32,  on  which 
occasion  he  was  shown  a  long  circuit  of  wire  about  the  walls  of  a 
larger  upper  room,  "and  at  one  termination  of  this,  in  the  recess  of 
a  window,  a  bell  was  fixed,  while  the  other  extremity  was  connected 
with  a  galvanic  apparatus.  You  showed  us  the  manner  in  which 
the  bell  could  be  made  to  ring  by  a  current  of  electricity  transmitted 
through  this  wire;  and  you  remarked  that  this  method  might  be 
adopted  for  giving  signals  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  the  distance 
of  many  miles  from  the  point  of  its  connection  with  the  galvanic 
apparatus.  All  the  circumstances  attending  this  visit  to  Albany 
are  fresh  in  my  recollection;  and  during  the  past  years  while  so 
much  has  been  said  respecting  the  invention  of  electric  tel^raphs, 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  mention  the  exhibition  of  your  electric 
telegraph  in  the  Albany  Academy,  in  1832."  f 

Professor  Morse,  who  states  that  the  idea  of  an  electric  telegraph 
first  occurred  to  him  in  October,  1832,  commenced  experimenting 
on  this  conception  in  the  latter  part  of  1836.  The  following  is  his 
own  account  of  his  first  experiments: 

"In  the  year  1836, 1  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  New  York 
City  University,  and  about  the  month  of  November  of  that  year,  I 
occupied  rooms  in  the  University  buildings.  There  I  immediately 
commenced  with  very  limited  m4n8  t»  ex^riment  apon  my  inven- 
tion.  My  first  inistrument  was  made  up  of  an  old  picture  or  canvas 
frame  fastened  to  a  table,  the  wheels  of  an  old  wooden  clock  moved 
by  a  weight  to  carry  the  paper  forward,  three  wooden  drums  upon 
one  of  which  the  paper  was  wound  and  passed  over  the  other  two, 
a  wooden  pendulum  suspended  to  the  top  piece  of  the  picture  or 
stretehing  frame  and  vibrating  across  the  paper  as  it  passed  over 
the  center  wooden  drum,  a  pencil  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pendulum 
in  contact  with  the  paper,  an  electro-magnet  fastened  to  a  shelf 
across  the  picture  or  stretching  frame  opposite  to  an  armature  made 
fast  to  the  pendulum,  a  type-rule  and  type  for  breaking  the  circuit 
on  an  endless  band  (composed  of  carpet-binding)  which  passed  over 
two  wooden  rollers  moved  by  a  wooden  crank*  ^iad  carried  forward 
by  points  projecting  from  the  bottom  of  the  rule  downward  into  the 
carpet-binding,  a  lever  with  a  small  weight  on  the  upper  side  and  a 

•  "Commemoratiye  Address":  at  Bemi-Centennlal  Anniversary  of  Albany 
Academy,  Jane  23,  1868.    Proceedlnffs^  etc  p.  48. 

4  Publislied  in  the  BmUhtonUm  Bepcrl  Ibr  1857,  p.  96. 
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tooth  projectiDg  downward  at  one  end  operated  on  by  the  type,  and 
a  metallic  fork  also  projecting  downwmxl  over  two  mercary-cnps 
and  a  short  circoit  of  wire  embracing  the  helices  of  the  electro- 
magnet, connected  with  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery and  terminating  in  the  mercury-cups.  -  -  -  Early  in  1836, 
I  procured  forty  feet  of  wire,  and  putting  it  in  the  circuit  I  found 
that  my  battery  of  one  cup  was  not  sufficient  to  work  my  instru- 
ment." * 

The  last  statement  exhibits  a  singular  unconsciousness  of  the  real 
defect  of  his  receiving  apparatus,  and  of  the  fact  that  no  number 
of  galvanic  cups  would  have  sufficed  "to  work  the  instrument"  as 
then  constructed.  It  is  true  (as  first  shown  by  Henry)  that  an 
"intensity"  battery  of  many  elements  is  required  to  operate  a  mag- 
netic tel^raph  line;  but  (as  also  shown  by  him)  a  no  less  essential 
constituent,  is  an  "intensity"  magnet,  if  any  use  is  to  be  made  of 
the  armature.  And  on  this  point  Professor  Morse  seems  never  to 
have  understood  the  vital  importance  of  Henry's  discoveries  to  the 
success  of  his  own  invention.  Had  he  employed  the  most  powerful 
of  then  existing  magnets,  (Henry's  Yale  Collie  magnet  of  1 831 , 
lifting  2,300  pounds,  or  Henry's  Princeton  College  magnet  of  183*4, 
lifting  3,500  pounds,)  he  would  still  have  found  neither  one  cup  nor 
one  mousand  cups  "sufficient  to  work  the  instrument"  through  a 
circuit  of  fine  wire,  at  the  distance  of  a  single  milcf  Although 
Professor  Morse  was  enabled  therefore  to  operate  the  armature  of 
his  Sturgeon  magnet  through  a  few  yards  of  wire,  it  is  certain  that 
his  experiments  in  1836  were,  for  any  teUffraphie  pixvpose,  an  aW 
lute  failure: — a  failure  as  complete  as  were  tho^  undertaken  by 
Barlow  in  1826.  The  relevancy  of  his  incidental  remark  as  in 
extenuation— "one  cup  was  not  sufficient  to  work  my  instrument," 
may  therefore  be  appreciated. 

As  an  artist  of  repute,  Mr.  Morse  had  been  appointed  professor 
of  the  "Arts  of  Design,"  in  the  newly  established  New  York  CSty. 
University,  in  the  autumn  of  183d;  but  with  any  literature  of  sci- 
ence, he  was  remarkably  unfamiliar.  He  therefore  very  naturally 
had  recourse  to  his  colleague  Professor  Leonard  D.  Gale  (of  the 
chair  of  chemistry)  for  neSed  scientific  assistance.  The  following 
is  Dr.  Gkle's  account  of  Morse's  original  invention: 

"In  the  winter  of  1836-'37,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  who  as  well 
as  myself  was  a  professor  in  the  New  York  University,  city  of 

*  ProflBflsor  Morse's  deposition  In  the  "  Bain  case,"  1K(K 

t "  fiiectro-magnets  of  the  greatest  power,  even  when  the  most  energetic  bat- 
teries are  employed,  utterly  cease  to  aet  wHm  tlMy  are  connected  by  considerable 
lengths  of  wire  with  the  battery.**  {J*  F.  Daniell's  JMrodu^ion  to  the  Shtd»  ^ 
Chemical  Philosophy,   2nd  ed,  Svo^    London,  1848,  chap.  xvL  sect  850,  p.  676.) 
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New  York^  came  to  mj  lecture  room,  and  said  he  had  a  machine  in 
his  lecture  room  or  studio  which  Ke  wished  to  show  me.  I  accom- 
panied him  to  his  room  and  there  saw  resting  on  a  table  a  single- 
pair  galvanic  battery,  an  electro-magnet,  an  arranjzement  of  pencil, 
a  paper-covered  roller,  pinion  wheels,  levers,  etc.  for  making  letters 
and  figures  to  be  used  for  sending  and  receiving  words  and  sentences 
through  long  distances.  -  -  -  It  was  evident  to  me  that  the 
one  large  cup-battery  of  Morse  should  be  made  into  ten  or  fifteen 
smaller  ones  to  make  it  a  battery  of  intensity.  -  -  -  Accord- 
ingly I  substituted  the  battery  of  many  cups  for  the  battery  of  one 
cup.  The  remaining  defect  in  the  Morse  machine  as  first  seen  by 
me  was  that  the  coil  of  wire  around  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet 
consisted  of  but  a  few  turns  only,  while  to  give  the  greatest  projec- 
tile power,  the  number  of  turns  should  be  increased  from  tens  to 
hundreds,  as  shown  by  Professor  Henry  in  his  paper  published  in 
the  Amerioan  Journal  of  Science^  1831.  -  -  -  After  substi- 
tuting the  battery  of  twenty  cups  for  that  of  a  single  cup,  we 
added  some  hundred  or  more  turns  to  the  coil  of  wire  around  the 
poles  of  the  magnet,  and  sent  a  message  through  200  feet  of  con- 
ductors; then  through  1,000  feet."* 

After  many  trials  at  recording  numbers  by  zig-zag  markings 
counted  in  groups  separated  by  a  space,  a  continuous  dispatch  was 
for  the  first  time  effected  on  the  2d  and  4th  of  September,  1837,  in 
the  form  of  V-shaped  lines  inscribed  on  the  paper  fillet,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  "216—36—2—58—112—04—01837:"  which 
message  as  interpreted  by  a  numbered  vocabulary  from  which  it  was 
compiled,  expr^sed  the  phrase  "successful  experiment  with  tele- 
graph, September  4,  1837."  f 

About  a  month  later.  Professor  Morse  filed  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  a  "Caveat,"  signed  October  3d,  1837,  comprising: 
^'  1st,  a  system  of  signs  by  which  numbers  and  consequently  words 
and  sentences  are  signified;  2d,  a  set  of  type  adapted  to  r^ulate 
and  communicate  the  signs,  with  cases  for  convenient  keeping  of 
the  type,  and  rules  in  which  to  set  up  the  type ;  3d,  an  apparatus 
called  a  port-rule  for  regulating  the  movement  of  the  type-rules, 
which  rules  by  means  of  the  type  in  their  turn  regulate  the  times 
and  intervals  of  the  passage  of  electricity;  4th,  a  r^^ter  which 
records  the  signs  permanently ;  5th,  a  dictionary  or  vocabulary  of 

f  t  on  < ,_ 

*Memorictl  of  S.  F.  S.  Morae.    8vo.    Washington,  1875.  pp.  15-17. 

t  A  foc-Bimile  of  this  first  "suocessAil  experiment"  was  puMished  In  the  New 
York  JourruU  of  Cbmmerce,  for  Thursday,  Sept.  7th,  1837;  and  was  reproduced  in 
Vairs  American  Eleetro-Mcignetic  TelegrapK  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1845,  p.  75.  The 
date,  September,  1887,  is  aooordlnsrly  that  of  the  reduction  of  Morse's  telegraph  to 
a  practical  operation. 
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words  numbered  and  adapted  to  this  system  of  tel^raph;  6thy 
modes  of  laying  the  conductors  to  preserve  them  from  injury." 

A  new  and  improved  transmitting  and  recording  apparatus. was 
completed  for  Professor  Morse,  by  his  partner,  Mr.  Alfred  Vail,  of 
the  Speedwell  Iron-works,  near  Morristown,  N.  J.  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1837;  and  early  in  January,  1838,  Professor  Morse  first 
discarded  the  numeral  signs  for  words,  and  employed  a  true  alpha- 
bet of  "dots  and  dashes."  The  first  exhibition  of  an  alphabetic 
record  of  words  and  sentences  took  place  in  the  New  York  City 
University,  January  24th,  1838,  through  ten  miles  of  wire  wound 
on  reels.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Oommercey  in  a  notice  of  this 
performance,  remarked:  "Professor  Morse  has  recently  improved 
on  his  mode  of  marking,  by  which  he  can  dispense  altogether  with 
the  telegraphic  dictionary,  using  letters  instead  of  numbers."  *  The 
biographer  of  Morse  designates  the  dispatch  transmitted  through 
the  wires  on  this  occasion,  "the  first  senience  that  was  ever  recorded 
by  the  telegraph."  f 

An  application  for  a  patent  (signed  by  Professor  Morse,  April 
7th,  1838,)  was  filed  in  the  Patent  Office;  and  in  addition  to  the 
several  parts  described  in  the  earlier  Caveat,  this  application  included 
the  new  system  of  alphabetic  symbols,  and  the  "relay"  of  successive 
electro-magnetic  circuits.  At  his  own  request,  the  grant  of  the 
patent  was  suspended  until  he  should  have  made  a  visit  to  Europe: 
and  it  was  not  issued  till  June  20th,  1840.  On  his  return  from  his 
European  tour,  Professor  Morse,  in  May,  1839,  sought  an  interview 
with  Henry  at  Princeton,  from  which  he  received  much  encourage- 
ment :  having  the  differences  between  the  "  quantity"  and  "intensity*' 
magnets  fully  explained  to  him,  and  learning  from  that  cautious 
investigator  that  he  was  aware  of  no  obstacle  to  the  magnetization 
of  soft  iron  "at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more^'  from  the 
battery.  I 

During  the  long  and  weary  interval  in  which  Professor  Morse — 
with  hope  deferred — was  unavailingly  prosecuting  his  memorial  to 
Congress  for  assistance,  he  received  from  Henry  the  following 
friendlv  and  inspiriting  letter: 

"Princeton  College,  Feb.  24, 1842. 

"  My  de ab  Sir  :  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  again  peti- 
tioned Congress  in  reference  to  your  tel^raph ;  and  I  most  sincerely 
hope  you  will  succeed  in  convincing  our  Representatives  of  the 
importance  of  the  invention.     -     -     -    Science  is  now  fully  ripe 

*  New  York  JourMil  q^  Oo>mmere9  of  January  29th,  1838. 
1  Prime's  Life  o/  Mbrae,  8vo.    New  York,  1875,  p.  881. 
X  Prime's  Hfe  qf  Mor»e^  chap.  x.  pp.  421,  422. 
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for  this  applicationj  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  if  proper  means 
be  afforded;  of  the  perfect  success  of  the  invention.  The  idea  of 
transmitting  intelligence  to  a  distance  by  means  of  electrical  action 
has  been  suggested  by  various  persons,  from  the  time  of  Franklin 
to  the  present;  but  until  within  the  last  few  yearS;  or  since  the 
principal  discoveries  in  electro-magnetism,  all  attempts  to  reduce  it 
to  practice  were  necessarily  unsuccessful.  The  mere  suggestion 
however  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  is  a  matter  for  which  little 
credit  can  be  claimed,  since  it  is  one  which  would  naturally  arise  in 
the  mind  of  almost  any  person  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of 
electricity :  but  the  bringing  it  forward  at  the  proper  moment  when 
the  develc^mebts  of  science  are  able  to  furnish  the  means  of  certain 
success,  and  the  devising  a  plan  for  carrying  it  into  practical  oper- 
ation, are  the  grounds  of  a  just  claim  to  scientific  reputation  as  well 
as  to  public  patronage.  About  the  same  time  with  yourself,  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone  of  London,  and  Dr.  Steinheil  of  Germany,  pro- 
posed plans  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph;  but  these  differ  as 
much  from  yours  as  the  nature  of  the  common  principle  would  well 
permit;  ana  unless  some  essential  improvements  have  lately  been 
made  in  these  European  plans,  I  should  prefer  the  one  invented  by 
yourself. 

"With  my  best  wishes  for  your  success,  I  remain  with  much 
esteem, 

"Yours,  truly, 

"Joseph  Henry." 

"This"  says  Morse's  biographer,  "was  the  most  encouraging 
communication  Professor  Morse  received  during  the  dark  ages 
between  1839  and  1843.''  "^  And  appended  to  his  memorial,  it  was 
undoubtedly  influential  in  enlisting  a  more  favorable  attention  to 
the  unfamiliar  project  of  an  electro-magnetic  tel^raph.  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  a  bill  appropriating  thirbr  thousand  dollars 
for  testing  the  system  invented  by  8.  F.  B.  Mlorse,  was  reported 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Hon,  C.  6.  Ferris  of 
New  York;  passing  that  body  February  23rd,  and  the  Senate 
about  a  week  utter — March  3d,  1843,  on  ihe  eve  of  the  close  of  its 
session. 

Under  the  appropriation  thus  secured,  a  line  of  four  wires  was 
extended  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  a  distance  of  40  miles; 
and  on  the  24th  of  May,  1844,  the  first  message  was  satisfactorily 
transmitted  between  the  two  cities.  The  rapid  success  of  the  tele- 
graph soon  stimulated  competition;  and  before  many  yean  elapsed^ 
a  series  of  resisting  litigations  was  the  natural  consequence. 

«  Prtma's  JAft  of  Motm,  chap,  x.  p.  €B. 
25 
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Henry  summoned  to  testify  as  to  the  condition  of  tel^raphic 
science,  as  well  as  to  his  own  experimental  researches,  previous  to 
Morse's  invention,  was  compelled  to  give  evidence  which  did  not 
Bustein  entirely  the  theory  of  the  oomplainante,  and  therefore  did 
not  satisfy  their  yeTv  broad  pretensions;  though  it  did  tend  to 
establish  I'rofessor  Morse's  iust  claims  to  originality.  This  account 
can  best  be  given  in  Henry  s  own  statement: 

^^  A  series  of  controversies  and  lawsuits  having  arisen  between 
rival  claimants  for  telegraphic  patents,  I  was  repeatedly  appealed 
to,  to  act  as  ea^ert  and  witness  in  such  cases.  This  I  uniformly 
declined  to  do,  not  wishing  to  be  in  any  manner  involved  in  these 
liti^tions,  but  was  finally  compelled,  under  legal  process,  to  return 
to  Boston  from  Maine,  whither  I  had  gone  on  a  visit,  and  to  give 
evidence  on  the  subject.  My  testimony  was  given  with  the  state- 
ment that  I  was  not  a  willing  witness,  and  that  I  labored  under  the 
disadvantage  of  not  having  access  to  my  notes  and  papers,  which 
were  in  Washington.  That  testimony  however  I  now  reaffirm  to  be 
true  in  every  essential  particular.  It  was  unimpeached  before  the 
court,  and  exercised  an  influence  on  the  final  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  I  was  called  upon  on  that  occasion  to  state,  not  only 
what  I  had  published,  but  what  I  had  done,  and  what  I  had  shown 
to  others  in  regard  to  the  telegraph.  It  was  my  wish,  in  every 
statement,  to  render  Mr.  Morse  full  and  scrupulous  justice.  While 
I  was  constrained  therefore  to  state  that  he  had  made  no  discove- 
ries in  science,  I  distinctly  declared  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  merit 
of  combining  and  applying  the  discoveries  of  others,  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  best  practical  form  of  the  magnetic  tel^raph.  My 
testimony  tended  to  establish  the  fact  that  though  not  entitled  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  electro-magnet  for  telegraphic  purposes,  he 
was  entitled  to  his  particular  machine,  register,  alphabet,  &c.  Ajb 
this  however  did  not  meet  the  full  requirements  of  Mr.  Morse's 
comprehensive  claim,  I  could  not  but  be  aware  that,  while  aiming 
to  depose  nothing  but  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  -  -  -  I  might 
expose  myself  to  the  possible,  and  as  it  has  proved,  the  actiud, 
danger  of  having  my  motives  misconstrued  and  my  testimony  mis- 
represented. But  I  can  truly  aver  that  I  had  no  desire  to  arrogate 
to  myself  undue  merit,  or  to  detract  from  the  just  claims  of  Mr. 
Morse."  * 

From  this  time.  Professor  Morse  seemed  to  regard  Henry  with 
the  jealous  eye  of  a  rival,  as  if  holding  him  disposed  for  purposes 
of  self-aggrandizement  to  detract  from  his  own  merit  as  projector 
of  the  telegraph.     Aflber  years  of  preparation,  he  had  completed 

*  Smithaonian  Report  for  ISST,  pp.  87,  88. 
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and  signed  in  Deoember,  1853,  and  in  January  of  1855,  under 
the  ill-advised  promptings  of  interested  supporters,  eaused  to  be 
published  in  a  pamphlet  of  96  pages,  an  elaborate  and  artfully 
contrived  attack  upon  Henry's  character  as  a  scientific  explorer,  and 
as  a  trustworthy  man;  undertaking  the  hazardous  task  of  exposing 
"the  utter  noTirreliahilUy  of  Henrjrs  testimony."  In  this  assault — 
so  unfortunate  for  his  own  reputation,  (if  not  for  candor,  at  least 
for  intelligence,)  he  announced: 

"  1st.  I  certainly  shall  show  that  I  have  not  only  manifested  every 
disposition  to  give  due  credit  to  Professor  Henry,  but  under  the 
hasty  impression  that  he  deserved  credit  for  discoveries  in  science 
bearing  upon  the  tel^raph,  I  did  actually  give  him  a  ^^ree  of 
credit  not  only  beyond  what  he  had  received  at  that  time  from  the 
scientific  world,  but  a  d^ree  of  credit  to  which  subsequent  research 
has  proved  him  not  to  be  entitled.  2d.  I  shall  show  that  I  am  not 
indebted  to  him  for  any  discovery  in  science  bearing  on  the  tele- 
graph, and  that  all  discoveries  of  principles  having  this  bearing 
were  made  not  by  Professor  Henry,  but  by  others  and  prior  to  any 
experiments  of  Professor  Henry  in  the  science  of  electro-magnetism. 
3d.  I  shall  further  show  that  the  claim  set  up  for  Professor  Henry 
to  the  invention  of  an  important  part  of  my  tel^raph  system,  hiuB 
no  validity  in  fact."  * 

N^lecting  entirely  the  first  allegation, — as  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  second,  Henry  simply  appealed  to  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  Dr.  Gale,  who  certainly  nad  a  much  more  precise  knowledge  of 
Professor  Morse's  early  experiments  and  apparatus  than  the  inventor 
himself.  And  in  reply  to  the  third  all^tion,  driven  in  self-defence 
to  the  unusual  step  of  self-assertion,  Henry  presented  to  the  R^ents 
for  their  adjudication,  the  evidences  of  his  discoveries  and  of  their 
respective  dates  of  application  and  promulgation,  f 

Professor  Gale,  who  still  preserved  a  faithful  friendship  for  his 
former  colleague,  yet  in  the  interests  of  truth  did  not  hesitate  to 

renew  his  former  testimony  to  the  vital  bearing  of  Henry's  researches 

.■    ■  ■  ■ 

*  A  Defence  againtt  the  injurious  deduetionM  drawn  from  the  DepoaUUm  of  Pr<^e»aor 
Henry,    New  York.  1855.  p.  8. 

t  A  select  committee  appointed  hj  the  Board  of  Regents  to  Investigate  the 
Imputations  made  hy  this  remarkahle  assault— against  the  truthAilness  of  their 
Secretary,  after  a  careltil  examination  of  all  the  evidences  presented  or  acoesslhle. 
submitted  through  Its  chairman.  President  Felton  of  Harvard  University,  a  very 
able  and  exhaustive  report.  In  which  the  tenor  of  the  pamphlet  Is  characterized 
as  **a  disingenuous  piece  of  sophistical  argument,'*  and  the  conclusion  Is 
announced,  **  that  Mr.  Morse  has  fblled  to  substantiate  any  one  of  the  charges  he 
has  made  against  Professor  Henry,  although  the  burden  of  proof  lay  upon  him; 
and  that  all  the  evidence— including  the  unbiased  admissions  of  Mr.  Morse  him- 
self. Is  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Morse's  charges  not  only  remain  unproved,  but 
they  are  positively  disproved."    (JSmUhaonian  Beport  for  1857,  pp.  88-68.) 
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on  the  success  of  the  telegraph ;  and  he  frankly  responded  to  Henry** 
inquiry  in  the  following  letter : 

''Washington,  D.  C,  April  7, 1866. 

"Sib:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  3d  instant,  respecting  the 
Morse  telegraph,  asking  me  to  state  definitely  the  condition  of  the 
invention  when  I  first  saw  the  apparatus  in  the  winter  of  1836, 1 
answer:  This  apparatus  was  Morse's  original  instrument,  usually 
known  as  the  type  apparatus,  in  which  the  types,  set  up  in  a  com- 
posing stick,  were  run  through  a  circuit  breaker,  and  in  which  the 
battery  was  the  cylinder  battery,  with  a  single  pair  of  plates.  This, 
arrangement  also  had  another  peculiarity,  namely,  it  was  the  electro- 
magnet used  by  Moll,*  and  shown  in  drawings  of  the  older  works  on 
that  subject,  having  only  a  few  turns  of  wire  in  the  coil  which  sur- 
rounded the  poles  or  arms  of  the  magnet.  The  sparceness  of  the  wirea 
in  the  magnet  coils  and  the  use  of  uie  single  cup  battery  were  to  me, 
on  the  first  look  at  the  instrument,  obvious  marks  of  defect,  and  I 
accordingly  suggested  to  the  Professor,  without  giving  my  reasons  for 
so  doing,  that  a  battery  of  many  pairs  should  be  substituted  for  that 
of  a  single  pair,  and  that  the  coil  on  each  arm  of  the  magnet  should 
be  incr^sed  to  many  hundred  turns  each ;  which  experiment,  if  I 
remember  aright,  was  made  on  the  same  day  with  a  battery  and 
wire  on  hand,  furnished  I  believe  by  myself,  and  it  was  found  that 
while  the  original  arrangement  would  only  send  the  electric  current 
through  a  few  feet  of  wire,  say  15  to  40,  the  modified  arrangement 
would  send  it  through  as  many  hundred.  Although  I  gave  no 
reasons  at  the  time  to  Professor  Morse  for  the  suggestions  I  had 
proposed  in  modifying  the  arrangement  of  the  machine,  I  did  so 
afterwards^  and  referred  in  my  explanations  to  the  pajier  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  SW- 
encCy  page  400  and  onward. 

"At  the  time* I  gave  the  suggestions  above  named.  Professor 
Morse  was  not  familiar  with  the  then  existing  state  of  the  science 
of  electro-magnetism.  Had  he  been  so,  or  had  he  read  and  appre- 
ciated the  paper  of  Henry,  the  suggestions  made  by  me  would 
naturally  have  occurred  to  his  mind  as  they  did  to  my  own.  But 
the  principal  part  of  Morse's  great  invention  lay  in  the  mechanical 
adaptation  of  a  power  to  produce  motion,  and  to  increase  or  relax 
at  will.  It  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  know  that  such  a  power 
existed  for  him  to  adapt  mechanism  to  direct  and  control  it.  My 
suggestions  were  made  to  Professor  Morse  from  inferences  drawn  by 
reding  Professor  Henry's  paper  above  alluded  to.    Professor  Morse 

•[More  correctly,  the  magnet  of  Bturobov.] 
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profeased  great  surprise  at  the  contents  of  the  paper  when  I  showed 
it  to  him,  bat  especially  at  the  remarks  on  jOr.  BarloVs  results 
respecting  tel^raphing,  which  were  new  to  him,  and  he  stated  at 
the  time  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  one  had  even  conceived 
the  idea  of  osing  the  magnet  for  snch  purposes. 

"With  sentiments  of  esteem,  I  remain,  yours  truly, 

"L.  D.  Gaub. 
Prof.  Jos.  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,^^ 


u 


A  simple  reference  to  published  documents,  abundantly  estab- 
lished the  indisputable  originality  and  priority  of  HeniVs  successful 
researches;  and  conclusively  exposed  the  falsity  of  Professor  Morse's 
remaining  all^ations.  The  following  summary  from  the  historic 
evidence,  as  stated  by  H^sry  himself,  is  certainly  (in  the  language 
of  the  committee  of  the  B^nts)  "within  what  he  might  fairly 
have  claimed : '' 

"From  a  careful  investigation  of  the  history  of  electro-magnet- 
ism in  its  connection  with  the  telegraph,  the  following  facts  may  be 
established : 

"1.  Previous  to  my  investigations  the  means  of  developing 
magnetism  in  soft  iron  were  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  electro- 
magnet which  then  existed  was  inapplicable  to  the  transmission  of 
power  to  a  distance. 

"  2.  I  was  the  first  to  prove  by  actual  experiment  that  in  order 
to  develop  magnetic  power  at  a  distance,  a  galvanic  battery  of  inten- 
sity must  be  employed  to  project  the  current  through  the  long  con- 
ductor, and  that  a  magnet  surrounded  by  many  turns  of  one  long 
wire  may  be  used  to  receive  this  current. 

"3.  I  was  the  first  actually  to  magnetize  a  piece  of  iron  at  a 
distance,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  applicability  of  my 
experiments  to  the  telegraph. 

"  4.  I  was  the  first  to  actually  sound  a  bell  at  a  distance  by  means 
K)f  the  electro-magnet. 

**5.  The  principles  I  had  developed  were  applied  by  Dr.  Gale 
to  render  Morse's  machine  efiective  at  a  distance. 

"The  results  here  given  were  among  my  earliest  experiments;  in 
Sk  scientific  point  of  view  I  considered  them  of  much  less  impor- 
tance than  what  I  subsequently  accomplished ;  and  had  I  not  been 
called  upon  to  give  my  testimony  in  r^ard  to  them,  I  would  have 
suffered  them  to  remain  without  calling  public  attention  to  them,  a 
part  of  the  history  of  science  to  be  judged  of  by  scientific  men  who 
are  the  best  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  their  merits."  * 


"^BmUhaonian  Report  for  1867,  p.  108. 
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NoU  D.    {From  p.  eSO.) 

henry's  MTJTIPLE-COIL  MAGNirr. 

Professor  M.  Faraday,  in  the  first  series  of  his  ^'Experimental 
Researches  in  Electricity,"  commencing  in  the  latter  part  of  1831, 
employed  for  the  magnet  by  which  he  made  his  most  important  dis- 
covery— that  of  magneto-electricity, — the  multiple  coil  of  Henry. 
He  thus  describes  it:  '^  A  welded  ring  was  made  of  sofl  round  bar- 
iron,  the  metal  being  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the 
ring  six  inches  in  external  diameter.  Three  helices  were  put  around 
one  part  of  this  ring,  each  containing  about  twenty-four  feet  of 
copper  wire  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick :  they  were  insulated 
from  the  iron  and  each  other,  and  superposed  in  the  manner  before 
described.'*'  They  could  be  used  separately  or  arranged  together. 
On  the  other  part  of  the  ring  about  sixty  feet  of  similar  copper  wire 
in  two  pieces  were  applied  in  the  same  manner.  -  -  -  There  is 
no  doubt  that  arrangments  like  the  magnets  of  Professors  Moll, 
Henry,  Ten-Eyck,  and  others,  in  which  as  many  as  2,000  pounds 
have  been  lifted,  may  be  used  for  these  experiments."  f 

Henry's  warm  friend — Dr.  Robert  Hare  of  Philadelphia,  (Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,)  who  early 
repeated  his  magnetic  experimenis,  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
dated  April  5,  1832:  ^'As  soon  qp  I  heard  of  the  wonderful  mag- 
net of  Professor  Henry,  I  repeated  his  experiments  with  copper 
wire  varnished  as  above  described;  and  I  have  recently  made  a 
magnet  by  means  of  copper  wire,  shellac  varnish,  and  paper  sur- 
rounding the  iron,— which  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  holds  more 
than  his.  It  weighs  17  pounds,  and  has  held  783  pounds.  It  is 
furnished  with  fourteen  coils,  of  sixty  feet  each."^ 

Professor  N.  J.  Callan,  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  Ireland,  in 
1836,  giving  an  account  of  his  '^new  galvanic  battery"  remarks 

*[In  hlB  preceding  electrical  induction  coils,  Professor  Faraday  employed 
"twelve  helices  superposed,  each  containing  an  average  length  of  wire  of  27  fleet, 
and  all  in  the  same  direction."  Of  these,  six  were  connected  by  their  extremities 
with  the  battery— for  the  primary  current,  and  the  alternate  six  were  gathered 
by  their  extremities,  for  testing  the  secondary  or  induced  current.] 

t  PhU,  Trans,  Bay,  800,  Nov.  24, 1831,  vol.  cxxii.  sects.  27  and  57;  pp.  131, 188.— Also 
Sieperimenlal  Reiearehet^  etc.  Svo.  London,  1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  7,  15.  At  the  time  thia 
was  written,  the  only  electro-magnet  in  existence— even  approaching  the  lifting 
power  stated,  was  the  Yale  College  magnet  of  Henry.  Nor  had  any  other  expert* 
menter  approximated  within  a  tenth  of  this  magnetic  attraction.  And  it  is  note- 
worthy that  Professor  Faraday  adopted  very  precisely  the  character  of  coil 
originated  and  recommended  by  Henry,  and  did  not  adopt  the  single  oott 
employed  by  Professor  Moll. 

X  Sturgeon's  AnnaU  qf  EUeMcUy^  etc  Oct  1886,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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that  'Mt  rendered  powerftilly  magnetic  an  electro-magnet  on  which 
were  coiled  39  thick  copper  wires^  each  about  35  feet  long/'  * 

The  only  subsequent  extension  of  Henry's  results  worthy  of 
note,  is  that  made  by  the  ingenious  English  physicist  Joule.  It 
had  been  found  that  the  maximum  attractive  force  of  the  electro- 
magnet is  exhibited  near  its  surface,  and  that  an  enlai^ment  of 
the  iron  does  not  correspondingly  enhance  its  magnetic  power.f  If 
we  adopt  the  conception  of  (S)ulomb  and  of  Weber  tiiat  the  con- 
stituent molecules  of  the  iron  are  each  independent  permanent  mag- 
nets, this  variation  of  magnetic  force  in  a  large  iron  bar,  receives 
an  easy  explanation ;  since  the  middle  portion  of  the  bar  is  not  only 
less  coerced  by  the  surrounding  coil,|  but  is  powerfully  impressed 
by  the  opposite  induction  of  the  outer  belt  of  polarized  molecules. 
While  therefore  we  should  a  priori  expect  the  aggregate  attractive 
force  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the  bar,  (t.  e,  the  cross-section  or 
end-surface  of  the  poles,)  we  find  that  this  very  extension  occasions 
a  large  amount  of  neutmlization  by  the  interior  opposite  magnet- 
ism; such  depolarization  being  obviously  the  condition  of  least 
constraint.  § 

Acting  on  the  theory  that  the  power  of  the  magnet  would  depend 
on  the  extent  of  efficient  polar  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the 
propinquity  of  the  electric  coil,  Joule's  highest  magnetic  triumph 
consisted  in  giving  a  greatly  increased  dq^  to  the  horse-shoe,  (as 
though  a  vast  number  of  small  horse-shoes  were  laid  side  to  side 
and  cemented  together,)  without  an  increase  of  its  width;  the  former 
dimension  exceeding  the  latter  many  times:  so  that  the  two  poles 
presented  a  pair  of  long  narrow  parallel  surfaces  close  together, 
bounding  a  long  troueh  or  gutter.  And  the  addition  of  the  oblong 
armature  gave  the  whole  the  general  appearance  of  a  tube.  The 
author  thus  describes  its  construction:  ^'A  piece  of  cylindrical 
wrought-iron,  eight  inches  long,  had  a  hole  one  inch  in  diameter 
bored  the  whole  length  of  its  axis;  one  side  was  then  planed  until 

•  IndsE.  Phil.  Mag.  Deo.  1B86,  vol.  ix.  p.  475. 

t  Barlow  had  drawn  the  conolaslon  ftota  his  own  experiments,  that  the  mag- 
netic power  of  iron  resides  entirely  at  the  surfiEUse,  and  is  irrespective  of  mass. 

t  The  direct  action  of  the  electric  circuit  in  the  coil  would  probably  not  be 
sensibly  less  on  the  interior  than  on  the  exterior  of  a  large  iron  core;  but  its 
polarizing  energy  must  necessarily  be  largely  expended  in  coercing  the  homolo- 
gous direction  of  the  nearest  outer  layers  of  molecules,  leaving  the  interior  mass 
more  under  the  immediate  inductive  influence  of  its  girdle  of  magnets. 

I  Having  this  in  view  Joule  (In  imitation  of  Coulomb's  fliggot  of  thin  magnets) 
employed  with  success  a  bundle  of  wires  for  the  electro-magnetic  core.  (Stur- 
geon's AnnaJU^  etc.  July,  188B,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  58-61.)  It  is  evident  also  Arom  the  above, 
that  the  removal  of  the  central  portion  of  the  inner  core,  In  other  words  the 
employment  of  a  tube  of  certain  thickness,  in  place  of  the  solid  bar,  would  actu- 
ally increase  the  resultant  power  of  the  magnet,  with  a  diminished  mass  of  iron. 
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the  hole  was  exposed  sufficiendy  to  separate  the  'poles'  one-third 
of  an  inch.  Another  piece  of  iron  also  eight  inches  long  was  then 
planed,  and  being  secured  with  its  face  in  contact  with  the  other 

1>laned  surface,  the  whole  was  turned  into  a  cylinder  eight  inches 
ong,  three  inches  and  three-quarters  in  exterior — and  one  inch 
interior  diameter.  The  larger  piece  was  then  covered  with  calico, 
and  wound  with  four  copper  wires  (covered  with  silk)  each  23  feet 
long  and  one-eleventh  of  an  inch  in  diameter; — a  quantity  which 
was  just  sufficient  to  hide  the  exterior  surface,  and  entirely  to  fill 
the  inside  hole."*  This  magnet  weighing  without  wire  but  16 
pounds,  lifted  2,090  pounds. 

Joule  subsequently  made  another  magnet  still  deeper,  or  longer  in 
its  tubular  extent;  the  grooved  iron  with  its  closed  armature  being 
not  unlike  a  gun-barrel.  The  length  of  this  soft-iron  cylinder  was 
two  feet;  its  external  diameter  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  its 
internal  diameter  a  half  inch :  the  weight  of  the  grooved  magnet 
being  6  pounds  11  ounces,  and  that  of  its  armature,  3  pounds  7 
ounces.  A  copper  rod  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  was  bent  once 
around  each  side  of  the  tube,  or  elongated  pole.  With  a  battery  of 
8  cells  of  two  square  feet  each  (16  square  feet)  arranged  as  a  single 
pair,  a  lifting  power  of  1,350  pounds  was  induced.  The  single  thick 
copper  rod  having  then  been  replaced  with  a  bundle  of  60  copper 
wires,  each  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  magnet  lifted 
1,856  pounds.  This  remarkable  success  of  the  ^^ multiple  coil''  led 
Joule  to  increase  the  number  of  coils  in  the  former  tube-like  magnet 
The  four  wires  each  one-eleventh  of  an  inch  thick  were  replaced  by 
twenty-one  wires  of  the  same  length,  each  one-twenty-fiftli .  of  an 
inch  thick,  the  whole  being  bound  together  by  cotton  tape.  "  Six- 
teen cast-iron  cells  of  the  same  size  as  those  previously  described, 
[each  of  two  square  feet,]  were  then  arranged  in  a  series  of  four, 
and  connected  by  sufficiently  good  conductors  to  the  electro-magnet. 
The  power  which  was  then  necessary  to  break  it  from  its  armature, 
was  2,775  pounds,  or  nearly  a  ton  and  a  quarter.  An  immense 
weight,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  apparatus — magnet 
armature  and  coils — weighs  less  than  26  poimds."t 


*  Btargeon's  Annalg  of  EleeirieUy,  etc.  Sept.  1840,  vol.  v.  pp.  190,  191.  A  second 
maoh  smaller  magnet  of  similar  form,  being  2.7  Inches  long,  and  half  an  Inch  In 
diameter,  wrapped  with  7  feet  of  Insnlated  copper  wire  one-twentieth  of  an  Inch 
thick,  and  weighing  1,067  grains,  (somewhat  over  two  ounces,)  lifted  49  pounds.  A 
third  magnet  elliptical  in  form  (0.87  inch  broad  and  0.15  inch  thick)  0.7  inch  long, 
covered  with  10  inches  of  copper  wire  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  weighing 
65.3  grains,  lifted  12  pounds.  And  a  fourth  magnet  one  twenty*flfth  of  an  inch 
thick  and  one-quarter  of  an  Inch  long,  with  three  turns  of  fine  copper  wire, 
weighing  half  a  grain,  lifted  1,417  grains. 

t  Sturgeon's  AnnaU  of  JStedrieUy,  Dec  1840,  vol.  v.  pp.  471, 472. 
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Stimulated  by  Joule^s  successes,  several  attempts  were  made  by 
others^  embodying  the  same  principle  of  narrow  but  greatly  ex- 
tended poles.  Mr.  Kichard  Roberts  constructed  what  may  be  called 
a  ''disk"  magnet,  the  square  plate  of  iron  being  nearly  two  and  a 
half  inches  thick,  with  a  planed  face  six  and  five-eightlis  inches  on 
the  sides,  and  having  a  supporting  eye  formed  on  its  back.  Four 
equidistant  parallel  grooves  each  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  deep,  divided  the  square  face  into  five  equal 
oblone  "poles."  A  bundle  of  36  copper  wires  (No.  18)  was  coiled 
in  and  out  about  these  five  poles,  in  three  turns.  The  magnet  with 
its  coils  weighed  35  pounds.  The  armature,  a  similar  square  plate 
one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  (without  grooves,)  weighed  23  pounds. 
With  a  battery  of  eight  pairs,  (each  about  100  square  inches,  or 
five-sevenths  of  a  square  foot,)  the  magnet  sustained  2,950  pounds; 
about  one  ton  and  a  third.""  This  mamet  is  obviously  equivalent 
to  two  or  more  of  Joule's,  placed  side  oy  side.  Mr.  tJoseph  Rad- 
ford, about  the  same  time,  devised  another  form  of  "disk  magnet 
mudi  more  novel  in  construction.  In  this  case  a  circular  plate  9 
inches  in  diameter  and  about  an  inch  thick,  (provided  with  a  sup- 
porting eye  at  the  middle  of  its  back,)  had  a  spiral  groove  cut  in 
its  planed  face,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  deep,  making  from  the  center  about  six  turns,  and  leaving 
a  spiral  ridge  of  metal  at  the  face  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Its 
weight  (without  wire)  was  16  pounds  2  ounces,  or  with  the  wire 
coil  18  pounds  4  ounces.  The  armature,  a  similar  smooth  disk  of 
about  two-thirds  the  thickness  of  the  magnet,  weighed  14  pounds 
14  ounces.  The  coil,  a  bundle  of  23  small  copper  wires  entering 
from  the  back  through  a  hole  at  the  center  of  the  disk  and  follow- 
ing the  spiral  groove,  (which  it  filled,)  passed  out  at  the  edge  of  the 
disk.  By  this  singular  disposition  of  the  coil,  the  single  spiral 
"pole''  or  narrow  ridge  (half  an  inch  in  thickness)  had  a  continu- 
ous north  polarity  on  the  one  side  and  a  continuous  adjacent  south 
polarity  on  its  other  side:  being  in  the  same  condition  as  a  long 
narrow  bar  of  soft  iron  having  a  galvanic  current  passing  longitu- 
dinally along  its  opposite  sides  in  the  same  direction.  With  a  bat- 
tery of  twelve  pairs  this  spiral  disk  magnet  sustained  2,500  pounds; 
about  one  ton  and  one-eighth,  f 

Another  variety  of  the  disk  magnet  devised  by  Joule,  presented 
an  annular  face  of  about  12  inches  exterior  diameter  and  about  8 
inches  interior  diameter,  having  48  radial  grooves  separating  48 
radial  poles.  A  bundle  of  16  copper  wires  bent  alternately  in  and 
out  about  these  48  lateral  ridges  or  face  cogs,  produced  a  series  of 

•  Sturg^eon's  Annals  qf  EtectricUy^  Feb.  1841,  vol.  vi.  pp.  1S7, 168. 
t  Sturgeon's  AnnaU  of  Mectricity,  March,  1841,  vol.  vi.  p.  231. 
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alternate  poles.  This  was  virtually  an  extension  of  the  Roberts 
series  of  magnetic  poles^  equivalent  to  a  series  of  24  of  Joule's 
narrow  magnets  placed  side  by  side  and  arranged  radially  in  a 
ring.  This  circular  battery  of  magnets,  excited  by  16  cups  arranged 
in  a  series  of  four,  lifted  2,710  pounds.* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  each  of  these  interesting  improvements 
on  the  simple  horse-shoe  "quantity"  magnet,  the  highest  efficienqr 
was  obtained  by  adopting  Henry's  system  of  "multiple  coils." 

This  system  has  also  been  most  successfully  applied  by  Z.  T. 
Gramme,  of  Paris,  to  the  revolving  annular  inductor  of  his  very 
ingenious  and  powerful  form  of  magneto-electric  machine. 


NoU  E.    {From  p.  g^S.) 

ABSTRACT  OP  PAPER  ON   SELF-INDUCTION. 

Professor  Bache,  as  a  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  (knowing  that  the  "Transactions"  of  the  Body, containing 
Henry's  important  Memoir,  would  not  be  formally  published  for  a 
year  or  more,)  with  that  energetic  zeal  of  friendship  so  characteristic 
of  the  man,  obtained  permission  to  publish  an  abstract  of  the  pre- 
vious verbal  communication;  which  he  accordingly  proceeded  to 
have  at  once  inserted  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  "Journal,"  with  the  following  prefatory  letter  addressed 
"To  the  Committee  of  Publication"  of  that  Journal: 

Gentlemen: — The  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  thdr 
last  stated  meeting,  authorized  the  publication  of  the  following 
abstract  of  a  verbal  communication  made  to  the  Society,  by  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  on  the  16th  of  Januaiy  last.  A  memoir  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  since  submitted  to  the  Society,  containing  an  extension 
of  the  subject,  the  primary  fact  in  relation  to  which  was  observed 
by  Professor  Henry  as  early  as  1832,  and  announced  by  him  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science.  Mr.  Faraday  having  recently  entered 
upon  a  similar  train  of  observations,  the  immediate  publication  of 
the  accompanying  is  important,  that  the  prior  claims  of  our  fellow 
countryman  may  not  be  overlooked. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  D.  Bache, 
One  of  the  Secretaries  Am,  PkUos.  8oe. 

PhUaddpkia,  Feb.  7th,  1835. 

•  Sturgeon*8  ^mimiI*  <t^  Sleetriei^,  June,  UMl.  vol.  vi.  p.  4SZ. 
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*^  Extrcu^  from  the  proceedings  of  iJu  dated  meeting  of  the  American 

Philosophical  Society  j  January  16, 18S6. 

''The  following  facts  in  reference  to  the  spark,  shock,  <&c.  from 
a  galvanic  battery,  when  the  poles  are  united  by  a  lone  conductor, 
were  oonununicated  by  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  and  those  relating 
to  the  spark  were  illustrated  experimentally: 

''1.  A  long  wire  gives  a  more  intense  spark  than  a  short  one. 
There  is,  however,  a  length  beyond  which  the  effect  is  not  increased ; 
a  wire  of  120  feet  gave  about  the  same  intensity  of  spark  as  one  of 
240  feet 

"  2.  A  thick  wire  gives  a  larger  spark  than  a  smi^ler  one  of  the 
same  length. 

''3.  A  wire  coiled  into  a  helix,  gives  a  more  vivid  spark  than 
the  same  wire  when  uncoiled. 

''4.  A  ribbon  of  copper,  coiled  into  a  flat  spiral,  gives  a  more 
intense  spark  than  any  other  arrangement  yet  tried. 

''5.  The  effect  is  increased,  by  using  a  longer  and  wider  ribbon, 
to  an  extent  not  yet  determined.  The  greatest  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  coil  96  feet  long,  and  weighing  15  pounds;  a  larger 
conductor  has  not  been  received. 

''6.  A  ribbon  of  copper,  first  doubled  into  two  strands,  and  then 
coiled  into  a  flat  spiral,  gives  no  spark,  or  a  very  feeble  one. 

''  7.  Large  copper  handles,  soldered  to  the  ends  of  the  coil  of  96 
feet,  and  these  both  grasped,  one  by  each  hand,  a  shock  is  felt  at 
the  elbows,  when  the  contact  is  broken  in  a  battery  with  one  and  a 
half  feet  of  zinc  surface. 

"  8.  A  shock  is  also  felt  when  the  copper  of  the  battery  is  grasped 
with  one  hand,  and  one  of  the  handles  with  the  other;  the  inten- 
sity however  is  not  as  great  as  in  the  last  case.  This  method  of 
receiving  the  shock  may  be  called  the  direct  method,  the  other  the 
lateral  one. 

"  9.  The  decomposition  of  a  liquid  is  eflected  by  the  use  of  the 
coil  from  a  single  pair,  by  intermitting  the  current,  and  introducing 
a  pair  of  decomposing  wires. 

"10.  A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  also  exploded  by 
using  the  coil,  and  breaking  the  contact,  in  a  bladder  containing  the 
mixture. 

"11.  The  property  of  producing  an  intense  spark  is  induced,  on 
a  short  wire,  by  introducing,  at  any  point  of  a  compound  galvanic 
current,  a  large  flat  spiral. 

"12.  A  spark  is  produced  even  when  the  plates  of  a  single  bat- 
tery are  separated  by  a  foot  or  more  of  diluted  add. 
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''  13.  Little  or  no  increase  in  the  effect  is  produced  by  inserting  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  into  the  center  of  a  flat  spiral. 

"14.  The  effect  produced  by  an  electro-magnet,  in  giving  the 
shock,  is  due  principally  to  the  coiling  of  the  long  wire  which  sur- 
roundis  the  soft  iron."  * 


Note  F.     {From  jp.  S66.) 

OSCILLATION   OF   ELECTRICAL  DISCHARGE. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  in  1853,  indicated  the  probability  of  an 
oscillatory  character  in  the  electrical  discharge;  remarking:  *'It 
appears  to  me  not  improbable  that  double,  triple,  and  quadruple 
flashes  of  lightning  which  I  have  frequently  seen  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  sometimes  though  not  so  freauently  in  this  country, 
(lasting  generaHy  long  enough  to  allow  an  olbserver  after  his  atten- 
tion is  drawn  by  the  first  light  of  the  flash,  to  turn  his  head  around 
and  see  distinctly  the  course  of  the  lightning  in  the  sky,)  result  from 
the  discharge  possessing  this  oscillatory  character.  -  -  -  The 
decomposition  of  water  by  electricity  from  an  ordinary  electrical 
machine,  in  which,  as  has  been  shown  by  Faraday,  more  than  the 
electro-chemical  equivalent,  of  the  whole  electricity  that  passes, 
appears  in  oxygen  and  hydrogen  rising  mixed  from  each  pole,  is 
probably  due  to  electrical  oscillations  in  the  discharges  consequent 
on  the  successive  sparks."  f 

In  a  foot-note  at  this  point  of  the  paper,  the  eminent  physicist 
adds:  ^^This  explanation  occurred  to  me  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  in  consequence  of  the  conclusions  r^arding  the  oscillatory 
nature  of  the  discharge  in  certain  circumstances,  drawn  from  mathe- 
matical investigation.  I  afterward  found  that  it  had  been  sug- 
gested as  a  conjecture  by  Helmholtz  in  his  ErhcUtung  der  Krcfiy 
(Berlin,  1847,)  in  the  following  terms:  'It  is  easy  to  explain  this 
law,  if  we  assume  that  the  discharge  of  a  battery  is  not  a  simple 
motion  of  the  electricity  in  one  direction,  but  a  backward  and  for- 
ward motion  between  the  coatings,  in  oscillations  which  become 
continually  smaller  until  the  entire  vis  viva  is  destroyed  by  the  sum 
of  the  resistances.  The  notion  that  the  current  of  discharge  con- 
sists of  alternately  opposed  currents  is  favored  by  the  alternately 
opposed  magnetic  actions  of  the  same;  and  secondly  by  the  phe- 
nomena observed   by  WoUaston  while  attempting  to  decompose 

*  Joumai  of  the  J^Yanklin  InatUuie^  March,  18S5,  vol.  xv.  pp.  169, 170. 
t  L,  E.  D.'Phil  Mag,  Jane,  1858,  vol.  y.  pp.  400, 401, 
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water  by  electric  shocks,  that  both  descriptions  of  gases  are  exhibited 
at  both  electrodes/  "  * 

Seventeen  years  after  Henry's  experimental  determination,  Mr. 
W.  Feddersen,  in  1859,  observed  the  oscillatory  nature  of  the  elec- 
trical discharge,  by  employing  the  revolving  mirror  of  Wheatstone, 
as  first  suggested  by  Sir  William  Thomson.f 

It  is  remarkable  however  that  very  early  in  the  century,  the 
return  discharge  of  electricity  appears  to  have  been  distinctly  noted. 
In  Gilbert's  Annalen  for  1806,  the  phenomenon  of  a  "backnstroke" 
is  spoken  of  as  being  "  not  uncommon  in  thunder-storms."  J  And 
twenty  years  before  the  conjecture  by  Helmholtz,  or  in  1827,  the 
same  suspicion  or  rather  conviction  of  ah  oscillatory  discharge  was 
distinctly  expressed  by  Felix  Savary,  who  perplexed  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  magnetization  in  small  needles,  when  efiected  by  the  Ley- 
den  jar,  thus  comments  on  the  problem : 

"An  electrical  discharge  is  a  phenomenon  of  motion.  Is  this 
motion  a  translation  of  matter — continuous — in  a  fixed  direction? 
If  so,  the  alternations  of  opposite  magnetisms  observed  at  various 
distances  from  a  rectilinear  conductor,  or  in  a  helix  for  gradually 
increasing  discharges,  would  be  due  solely  to  the  mutual  re-actions 
of  the  magnetic  particles  in  the  steel  needles.  The  manner  in  which 
the  behavior  of  a  wire  changes  with  its  length,  appears  to  me  to 
exclude  this  supposition.  Does  the  electric  flow  during  a  discharge 
consist  on  the  contrary  of  a  series  of  oscillations  transmitted  from 
the  wire  to  the  surrounding  mediums,  and  speedily  enfeebled  by 
resistances  which  increase  rapidly  with  the  absolute  velocity  of  the 
agitated  particles?  All  the  phenomena  lead  to  this  hypothesis; 
which  assumes  that  not  only  the  intensity,  but  the  direction  of  the 
magnetism,  depends  on  the  laws  according  to  which  the  minute 
motions  die  away  in  the  wire,  in  the  medium  surrounding  it,  and  in 
the  substance  which  receives  and  preserves  the  magnetism.  The 
oscillations  itt  the  wire  would  have  an  absolute  velocity  so  much  the 
less,  and  would  subside  so  much  the  more  rapidly,  accordingly  as 
the  wire  were  longer,  as  it  were  finer,  and  as  the  resistance  belong- 
ing to  its  constitution  were  greater.  It  may  thus  be  explained  how 
there  is  for  a  rectilinear  conductor  and  a  given  discharge,  a  length 
of  wire  which  will   produce  the  strongest  magnetization;  if  the 

•  Quoted  ftt>in  a  memoir  "  On  the  Conservation  of  Force,"  by  Dr.  H.  Helm> 
holtz.  Read  before  the  Physical  Society  of  Berlin,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1817.  The 
memoir  was  translated  by  Dr.  J.  Tyndall,  and  pabllshed  in  his  selection  of  "Sci- 
entific Memoirs/'  London,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  This  interesting  collection  of  foreign 
papers  forms  a  continuation  of  Taylor's  "Scientific  Memoirs/'  in  five  volumes. 

t  PoggendortTs  AnruUen  der  Pkywik^  1850,  vol.  cvili.  p.  490. 

X  Gilbert's  Annalen  der  Phytik^  1806,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  851. 
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length  is  less^  the  minate  motions  diminish  too  slowly;  if  greater, 
their  intensi^  is  too  much  enfeebled/'  * 


Note  G.     {From  p.  £79.) 
wheatstonb's  chronosoope. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  and  registering  extremely  short 
intervals  of  time,  Professor  Charles  Wheatstone,  extending  bis  earlier 
experiments  of  1834,  on  the  velocity  of  electricity  by  means  of  a 
revolving  mirror,  projected  a  "chronosoope"  based  on  the  automatic 
agency  of  electro-magnetism.  Among  the  applications  in  view 
were  the  determination  of  the  exact  times  of  falling  bodies,  the 
duration  of  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  etc.  At  what  time  this 
ingenious  device  was  practically  developed,  it  is  difficult  to  say; 
but  we  learn  that  M.  Konstantinoff,  an  accomplished  Russian  Artil- 
lery Officer,  visiting  England  in  1842,  had  this  project  shown  or 
explained  to  him  by  Professor  Wheatstone.  Looking  at  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  suggestion  from  his  professional  stand-point,  M. 
Konstantinoff  at  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  contrivance  of  a 
modification  of  the  arrangement,  adapted  to  measure  the  velocity 
of  a  projectile  at  various  points  of  its  flight.  Invoking  the  well- 
known  electrical  knowledge  and  skill  of  nis  friend  Mons.  L.  Bre- 
guet  of  Paris  in  1843,  the  two  commenced  in  June  of  that  year  the 
construction  of  a  machine  which  should  indicate  and  record  30  or 
40  successive  observations  within  the  few  seconds  of  a  projectile's 
flight.  The  apparatus  was  successfully  completed  May  29,  1844; 
and  an  account  of  it  was  read  before  the  French  Academy,  January 
20th,  1845.  t  In  this  instrument,  the  various  records  were  made  on 
a  timed  revolving  cylinder,  by  styles'  or  pencils,  actuated  by  electro- 
magnetic motions  at  the  several  moments  of  breaking  successive 
circuits.  Wheatstone's  reclamation,  and  account  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, were  published  four  months  later,  throt^  the  same  <diannel.  X 

The  two  chronoscopes  were  undoubtedly  uie  same  in  principle, 
although  Wheatstone  s  gave  but  two  records; — an  initial  one  by 
the  falling  or  projected  ball  breaking  the  galvanic  circuit,  and  a 
terminal  one  by  a  re-establishment  of  the  circuit  on  the  ball  striking 
a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  spring  plate  and  thus  causing  a  metallic 
contact  to  be  made.     For  measuring  the  interval,  Wheatetone  em- 

*  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  1827,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  54, 55. 

t  Ctomptea  Bendus,  Jan.  1915,  vol.  xx.  pp.  157-162. 

t  C&mptes  Bendus,  May  26, 1845,  vol.  xx.  pp.  1554-1561. 
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ployed  a  revolving  time  index  on  a  dial,  arrested  by  the  annature 
of  an  electro-magnet.  The  arrangement  adopted  by  Br^uet  and 
Konstantinoff  in  1844^  resembled  much  more  closely  that  described 
and  published  by  Henry  in  1843^  than  that  devised  by  Wheatstone 
and  published  in  1845;  and  both  were  really  more  complete  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  projectiles,  than  the 
last-named,  and  first  invented.  Moreover,  while  the  latter  was  a 
"chronosoope,"  the  two  former  were  really  "chronographs.^' 

Henry's  second  plan  of  roistering  by  the  induction  spark,  was 
far  more  delicate  and  exact  than  either;  as  it  dispensed  with  the 
inertia  of  a  moving  galvanometer  needle,  or  magnetic  armature. 


NgUH.    {Fr(mp.27B.) 

henry's   "programme  of  ORGANIZATION." 

The  plan  for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  as  more  fully  presented  by  the  Secretary  in  his  first 
annual  report  made  December  8th,  1847,  and  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  December  13th,  1847,  is  regarded  as  suflSciently  inter- 
esting and  important  to  be  here  given  at  length  : 

"  Introduction. 

OenercU  consideratUma  which  should  serve  as  a  guide  in  adopting 

a  Plan  of  Organization, 

1.  Will  of  Smithson.  The  property  is  bequeathed  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  "to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  increase 
and  difiusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 

2.  The  bequest  is  for  i£e  benefit  of  mankind.  The  Grovemment 
of  the  United  States  is  merely  a  trustee  to  carry  out  the  design  of 
the  testator. 

3.  The  Institution  is  not  a  national  establishment,  as  is  frequently 
supposed,  but  the  establishment  of  an  individual,  and  is  to  b^  and 
perpetuate  his  name. 

4.  The  objects  of  the  Institution  are,  1st,  to  increase,  and  2d,  to 
difiuse  knowledge  among  men. 

5.  These  two  objects  should  not  be  confounded  with  one  another. 
The  first  is  to  enlai^  the  existing  stock  of  knowledge  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  truths;  and  the  second,  to  disseminate  knowledge,  thus 
increased,  among  men. 
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6.  The  will  makes  no  restriction  in  favor  of  any  particular  kind 
of  knowledge;  hence  all  branches  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

7.  Knowledge  can  be  increased  by  different  methods  of  facilita- 
ting and  promoting  the  discovery  of  new  traths;  and  can  be  most 
extensively  diffused  among  men  by  means  of  the  press. 

8.  To  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  the  organization  should 
be  such  as  to  enable  the  Institution  to  produce  results,  in  the  way  of 
increasing  and  difiusing  knowledge,  which  cannot  be  produced  either 
at  all  or  so  efficiently  by  the  existing  institutions  in  our  country. 

9.  The  organization  should  also  be  such  as  can  be  adopted  provi- 
sionally; can  be  easily  reduced  to  practice,  receive  modifications,  or 
be  abandoned,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  funds. 

10.  In  order  to  compensate,  in  some  measure,  for  the  loss  of  time 
occasioned  by  the  delay  of  eight  years  in  establishing  the  Institution, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  interest  which  has  accrued  should  be 
added  to  the  principal. 

11.  In  proportion  to  the  wide  field  of  knowledge  to  be  cultivated, 
the  funds  are  small.  Economy  should  therefore  be  consulted  in 
the  construction  of  the  building;  and  not  only  tlie  first  cost  of  the 
edifice  should  be  considered,  but  also  the  continual  expense  of  keep- 
ing it  in  repair,  and  of  the  support  of  the  establishment  necessarily 
connected  with  it.  There  should  also  be  but  few  individuals  per- 
manently supported  by  the  Institution. 

12.  The  plan  and  dimensions  of  the  building  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  plan  of  the  organization,  and  not  the  converse. 

13.  It  should  be  recollected  that  mankind  in  general  are  to  be 
benefitted  by  the  bequest,  and  that  therefore  all  unnecessary  expen- 
diture on  local  objects  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  trust. 

14.  Besides  the  forgoing  considerations,  deduced  immediately 
from  the  will  of  Smithson,  regard  must  be  had  to  certain  require- 
ments of  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Institution.  These 
are,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  gallery  of  art,  with  a  building  on 
a  liberal  scale  to  contain  them. 

Section  I. 

Plan  of  Organization  of  the  Institution  in  a/scordance  mUh  the 
foregoing  deductions  from  the  Will  of  Smithson, 

To  INCREASE  KNOWLEDGE.  It  is  proposed — 1.  To  stimulate 
men  of  talent  to  make  original  researches,  by  offering  suitable 
rewards  for  memoirs  containing  new  truths;  and, — 2.  To  appro- 
priate annually  a  portion  of  the  income  for  particular  researdies, 
under  the  direction  of  suitable  persons. 
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To  i>iPFtJ8E  KNOWLEDGE.  It  is  proposed — 1.  To  publish  a 
series  of  periodical  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  different  branches 
of  knowledge;  and, — 2.  To  publish  occasionally  separate  treatises 
on  sutgects  of  general  interest. 

DETAIUB  OF  THE   PLAN  TO  INCREASE    KNOWLEDGE. 

I.  By  sdmvlaiing  researches. — 1.  Facilities  afforded  for  the  pro- 
duction of  original  memoirs  on  all  branches  of  knowledge.  2.  The 
memoirs  thus  obtained  to  be  published  in  a  series  of  volumes,  in  a 
quarto  form,  and  entitled  Smithsonian  Contributiong  to  Knowledge. 

3.  No  memoir  on  subjects  of  physical  science  to  be  accepted  for 
publication  which  does  not  furnish  a  positive  addition  to  human 
knowledge,  resting  on  original  research;  and  all  unverified  specula- 
tions to  be  rejected.  *  *  4.  Each  memoir  presented  to  the  Institution 
to  be  submitted  for  examination  to  a  commission  of  persons  of 
reputation  for  learning  in  the  branch  to  which  the  memoir  pertains; 
and  to  be  accepted  for  publication  only  in  case  the  report  of  this 
commission  is  favorable.  5.  The  commission  to  be  chosen  by  the 
officers  of  the  Institution,  and  the  name  of  the  author  (as  far  as 
practicable)  concealed,  unless  a  favorable  decision  be  made.  6.  The 
volumes  of  the  memoirs  to  be  exchanged  for  the  Transactions  of 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  copies  to  be  given  to  all  the 
colleges  and  principal  libraries  in  this  country.  One  part  of  the 
remaining  copies  may  be  offered  for  sale;  and  the  other  carefully 
preserved,  to  form  complete  sets  of  the  work,  to  supply  the  demand 
from  new  institutions.  7.  An  abstract  or  popular  account  of  the 
contents  of  these  memoirs  to  be  given  to  the  public  through  the 
annual  report  of  the  Regents  to  Congress. 

II.  By  appropriating  a  part  of  the  income,  anmuzUy,  to  special 
objects  of  research^  under  the  direction  of  suitahle  persons* — 1.  The 
ol^ects  and  the  amount  appropriated,  to  be  recommended  by  coun- 
sellors of  the  Institution.  2.  Appropriations  in  different  years  to 
different  objects;  so  that  in  course  of  time  each  branch  of  knowl- 
edge may  receive  a  share.  3.  The  results  obtained  from  these 
appropriations  to  be  published,  with  the  memoirs  before  mentioned, 
iu  the  volumes  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge. 

4.  Examples  of  objects  for  which  appropriations  may  be  made: 

*  **  It  has  been  supposed  from  the  adoption  of  this  proposition,  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  undervalae  abstract  speenlation:  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  all  the 
advances  In  true  science,  (namely  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  phenomena,)  are 
made  by  provisionally  adopting  well-conditioned  hypotheses,  the  product  of  the 
imagination,  and  subsequently  verifying  them  by  an  appeal  to  experiment  and 
observation."    (Explanations  of  the  programme.) 

26 
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(a.)  System  of  extended  meteorological  observations  for  sohdng 
the  problem  of  American  storms.  (6.)  Explorations  in  descriptive 
natural  history^  and  geological,  magnetical,  and  topographical  sur- 
veys, to  collect  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  Physical  Atlas  of 
the  United  States,  (c.)  Solution  of  experimental  problems,  such  as 
a  new  determination  of  the  weight  of  the  earth,  of  the  velocity  of 
electricity,  and  of  light;  chemical  analyses  of  soils  and  plants; 
collection  and  publication  of  scientific  facts,  accumulated  in  the 
offices  of  Government,  (d.)  Institution  of  statistical  inquiries  with 
reference  to  physical,  moral,  and  political  subjects.  («.)  Historical 
researches,  and  accurate  surveys  of  places  celebrated  in  American 
history.  (/.)  Ethnological  researches,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  different  races  of  men  in  North  America;  'also,  explorations 
and  accurate  surveys  of  the  mounds  and  other  remains  of  the 
ancient  people  of  our  country. 

DETAILS  OF  THE   PLAN   FOR  DIFFUSING  KNOWLEDGE. 

I.  By  the  pvilication  of  a  series  of  reports,  giving  an  account  of 
the  new  discoveries  in  science,  and  of  the  changes  made  from  year 
to  year  in  aU  bram^ies  of  knowledge  not  strictly  professionals* — 
1.  These  reports  will  diffuse  a  kind  of  knowledge  generally  in- 
teresting, but  which  at  present  is  inaccessible  to  the  public.  Some 
of  the  reports  maybe  published  annually,  others  at  longer  intervals, 
as  the  income  of  the  Institution  or  the  changes  in  the  branches  of 
knowledge  may  indicate.  2.  The  reports  are  to  be  prepared  by 
collaborators  eminent  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge. 
3.  Each  collaborator  to  be  furnished  with  the  journals  and  publi- 
cations, domestic  and  foreign,  necessary  to  the  compilation  of  his 
report;  to  be  paid  a  certain  sum  for  his  labors,  and  to  be  named  on 
the  title-page  of  the  report.  4.  The  reports  to  be  published  in 
separate  parts,  so  that  persons  interested  in  a  particular  branch  can 
procure  the  parts  relating  to  it  without  purchasing  the  whole. 
5.  These  reports  may  be  presented  to  Congress,  for  partial  distri- 
bution, the  remaining  copies  to  be  given  to  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  and  sold  to  individuals  ror  a  moderate  price,  f 

*  This  part  of  the  plan  has  been  but  partially  cancied  out 

.   t  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  which  may  be  embraced  in  the  reports: 

I.  Physical  Class.— 1.  Physics,  Including  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, and  meteorology.  2.  Natural  history,  including  botany,  Eoology,  geology,  Ac 
8p  Agriculture.    4.  Application  of  science  to  arts. 

II.  Moral  and  Political  Class.— 6.  Ethnology,  including  parUcular  his- 
tory, comparative  philology,  antiquities,  Ac  0.  Statistics  and  political  economy. 
7.  Mental  and  moral  philosophy.  8.  A  survey  of  the  political  events  of  the  world; 
penal  reform,  Ac. 

III.  Literature  and  thb  Fine  Arts.— 9.  Modern  literature.  10.  The  fine  arte, 
and  their  application  to  the  useAil  arts.  11.  Bibliography.  12.  Obituary  notices  of 
distinguished  individuals. 
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II.  By  th^pubUeation  of  separaie  treatisea  on  wbfects  of  general 
interest. — 1.  Tnese  treatises  may  occasionally  consist  of  valuable 
memoirs  translated  from  foreign  langaages,  or  of  articles  prepared 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Institation,  or  procured  by  ofienng  pre- 
^ums  for  the  best  exposition  of  a  given  subject.  2.  The  treatises 
should  in  all  cases  be  submitted  to  a  commission  of  competent 
judges,  previous  to  their  publication.  3.  As  examples  of  these 
treatises,  expositions  may  be  obtained  of  the  present  state  of  the 
several  branches  of  knowledge  nientioned  in  the  table  of  reports. 

Section  II. 

Plan  of  Organizationy  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Board  of  liegenis  providing  for  the  two  modes  of  increamng 
and  diffusing  knowledge. 

1 .  The  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  Institution  contemplated 
the  formation  of  a  library  and  a  museum;  and  the  Board  of  R^^ts, 
including  these  objects  in  the  plan  of  organization,  resolved  to  divide 
the  income  '*'  into  two  equal  parts. 

2.  One  part  to  be  appropriated  to  increase  and  difiuse  knowledge 
by  means  of  publications  and  researches,  agreeably  to  the  scheme 
before  given.  The  other  part  to  be  appropriated  to  the  formation 
of  a  library  and  a  collection  of  objects  of  nature  and  of  art. 

3.  These  two  plans  are  not  incompatible  with  one  another. 

4.  To  carry  out  the  plan  before  described,  a  library  will  be  re- 
quired, consisting,  1st,  of  a  complete  collection  of  the  transactions 
and  proceedings  of  all  the  learned  societies  in  the  world;  2d,  of  the 
more  important  current  periodical  publications,  and  other  works 
necessary  in  preparing  the  periodical  reports. 

6.  The  Institution  should  make  special  collections,  particularly 
of  objects  to  illustrate  and  verify  its  own  publications. 

6.  Also,  a  collection  of  instruments  of  research  in  all  branches 
of  experimental  science. 

7.  With  reference  to  the  collection  of  books,  other  than  those  men- 
tioned above,  catalogues  of  all  the  different  libraries  in  the  United 
States  should  be  procured,  in  order  that  the  valuable  books  first 
purchased  may  be  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

*  The  amount  of  the  Smithsonian  bequest  received  Into  the  Treasury 

of  th6  United  States  is 1515,189  00 

Interest  on  the  same  to  July  1, 1816,  (devoted  to  the  ereotion  of  the 

building) 242, 129  00 

Annual  Income  ft-om  the  bequest 90,910  14 

[The  expedient  of  devoting  one-half  the  income  to  the  Congressional  pro- 
gramme, was  by  the  urgency  and  Influence  of  Henry,  some  years  afterward  re- 
Toked:  though^  not  without  a  violent  opposition  by  the  I4brary  .advocates.] 
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8.  Also^  cataloga€8  of  memoirB,  and  of  books  and  other  materials^ 
should  be  collected  for  rendering  the  Institution  a  centre  of  biblio- 
graphical knowledge,  whence  the  student  may  be  directed  to  any 
work  which  he  may  require. 

9.  It  is  believed  that  the  collections  in  natural  history  will  in- 
crease by  donation  as  rapidly  as  the  income  of  the  Institution  can 
make  provision  for  their  reception,  and  therefore  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary  to  purchase  articles  of  this  kind. 

10.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  procure  for  the  gallery  of  art 
casts  of  the  most  celebrated  articles  of  ancient  and  modem  sculp- 
ture. 

11.  The  arts  may  be  encouraged  by  providing  a  room,  free  of 
expense,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  objects  of  the  Art-Union  and 
other  similar  societies. 

12.  A  small  appropriation  should  annually  be  made  for  models 
of  antiquities,  such  as  those  of  the  remains  of  ancient  temples,  &a 

13.  For  the  present,  or  until  the  building  is  fully  completed, 
besides  the  Secretary,  no  permanent  assistant  will  be  required,  except 
one,  to  act  as  librarian. 

14.  The  Secretary,  by  the  law  of  Congress,  is  alone  reGponsible  to 
the  Regents.  He  shall  take  charge  of  the  building  and  properly^ 
keep  a  record  of  proceedings,  discharge  the  duties  of  librarian  and 
keeper  of  the  museum,  and  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  R^ents^ 
employ  assistants. 

16.  The  Secretary  and  his  assistants  (during  the  session  of  Con- 
gress) will  be  required  to  illustrate  new  discoveries  in  science,  and 
to  exhibit  new  objects  of  art.  Distinguished  individuals  should 
also  be  invited  to  give  lectures  on  subjects  of  general  interest." 

In  his  ^^Explanations  and  illustrations  of  the  programme"  pre- 
sented to  the  Regents  at  the  same  time  with  the  foregoing,  Heniy 
remarked:  ^^The  plan  of  increasing  and  diffusing  knowledge,  pre- 
sented in  the  first  section  of  the  programme,  will  be  found  in  strict 
accordance  Mrith  the  several  propositions  deduced  from  the  Will  of 
Smithson,  and  given  in  the  introduction.  It  embraces — as  a 
leading  feature,  the  design  of  interesting  the  greatest  number  of 
indiviauals  in  the  operations  of  the  Institution,  and  of  spreading 
its  influence  as  widely  as  possible.  It  forms  an  active  organization, 
exciting  all  to  make  original  researches  who  are  gifted  with  the 
necessary  power,  and  diffusing  a  kind  of  knowledge  now  only 
accessible  to  the  few,  among  all  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  it. 
In  this  country,  though  many  excel  in  the  application  of  science  to 
the  practical  arts  of  life,  few  devote  themselves  to  the  continued 
labor  and  patient  thought  necessary  to  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  new  truths.    -    -    -    The  second  section  of  the  programme 
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gives — 80  far  as  they  have  been  made  out,-  the  details  of  the  part 
of  the  plan  of  ot^anization  directed  by  the  act  of  Ck)ngress  estab- 
lishing the  Institution.  The  two  plans,  namely  that  of  publication 
and  original  research,  and  that  of  collections  of  objects  of  nature 
and  art,  are  not  incompatible,  and  may  be  carried  on  harmoniously 
with  each  other.  The  only  effect  which  they  will  have  on  one 
another  is  that  of  limiting  the  operation  of  each,  on  account  of  the 
funds  given  to  the  other.   * 

That  the  fundamental  assumption  of  this  plan  as  to  the  true  and 
just  interpretation  of  Smithson's  Will,  was  not  however  peculiar  to 
Henry,  is  abundantly  shown  by  many  utterances  of  the  thoughtful 
and  judicious. 

In  an  appreciative  memoir  on  the  scientific  work  of  Smithson, 
written  by  Professor  Walter  B.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia,  in  1844, 
he  speaks  in  his  introductory  remarks  of  the  gratitude  due  to  the 

Kblic  benefactor,  "whether  with  Franklin  he  found  a  library,  with 
iclure  endow  an  academy  for  researches  in  natural  science,  or 
with  Smithson  seek  to  stimulate  into  activity  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical research,  to  increase'  by  deepening  the  sources,  ana  ^dif- 
fuse* by  multiplying  the  channels  of  knowledge."  And  after 
recounting  the  various  investigations  of  Smithson,  the  writer  con- 
cludes his  review  by  asking:  "What  would  have  been  the  purposes 
of  an  institution  founded  by  Smithson  in  his  life-time?  To  this 
his  lifeMme  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Researches  to  'increase'  positive 
knowledge,  and  publications  to  'diffiise'  and  make  that  knowledge 
available  to  mankind, — such  were  the  great  objects  of  his  own  con- 
stant praiseworthy  and  laborious  efforts.''  f 

The  first  Chancellor  of  the  Institution — George  M.  Dallas, 
(Vice-President  of  the  United  States,)  in  his  address  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  building,  May  1,  1847, 
remarked  that  the  foundation  was  designed  by  Smithson  to  be 
"an  institution  not  merely  for  disseminating,  spreading,  teaching 
knowledge,  but  also  and  foremost — for  creating,  originating,  'in- 
creasing' it." 

A  committee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
appointed  to  examine  the  "programme  of  organization"  submitted 
by  Henry  to  that  body  for  its  consideration,  in  a  very  full  report 
presented  to — and  unanimously  adopted  by — the  Academy  at  Bos- 
ton, December  7, 1847,  expressed  an  entire  concurrence  in  the  views 

« Programme,  and  Explanations.  Bmiihtonian  Report  tor  1847,  pp.  128-189,  of  Sen. 
«d.— pp.  120-131,  of  H.  R.  ed.    Also  amithaonian  Report  for  1856,  pp.  7-12. 

t  A  Memoir  on  the  SeterUifle  CharcuOer  and  Reeearchee  of  Jamet  SmUhaon,  By- 
Professor  Walter  R.  Johnson.  Read  before  the  National  Institate,  Washington, 
April6,18M. 
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indicated,  and  a  warm  approval  of  the  establishment  proposed.. 
After  a  recapitulation  and  analysis  of  the  several  details,  the  com- 
mittee pronounced  the  opinion  that  '^The  most  novel  and  important 
feature  of  the  plan,  is  that  which  proposes  to  insure  the  publication 
of  memoirs  and  treatises  on  important  subjects  of  investigation,  and 
to  offer  pecuniary  encouragement  to  men  of  talent  and  attainment 
to  engage  in  scientific  research.  It  is  believed  that  no  institution  in 
the  country  effects  either  of  these  objects  to  any  great  extent.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Academy  and  other 
Philosophical  Societies,  of  publishing  the  memoirs  accepted  by  them. 
These  however  can  rarely  be  works  of  great  compass.  No  system- 
atic plan  of  compensation  for  the  preparation  of  works  of  scien- 
tific research,  is  known  by  the  committee  to  have  been  attempted 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  an 
important  impulse  would  be  given  by  the  Institution  in  this  way 
to  the  cultivation  of  scientific  pursuits:  while  the  extensive  and 
widely  ramified  system  of  distrioution  and  exchange  by  which  the 
publications  are  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  world,  would  secure  them  a  circulation  which  works  of  science 
could  scarcely  attain  in  any  other  way.  It  is  an  obvious  charac- 
teristic of  this  mode  of  applying  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  that 
its  influence  would  operate  most  widely  throughout  the  country; 
that  locality  would  be  of  comparatively  little  importance  as  far  as 
this  influence  is  concerned;  and  that  the  Union  would  become  (so 
to  say)  in  this  respect  a  great  school  of  mutual  instruction."  * 


Note  L     {From  p.  ^75.) 

THE  EliBCrnON  OF  THE   FIRST   "SECRETARY." 

A  special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  R^ents  appointed  Septem- 
ber 8th,  1846,  "to  digest  a  plan  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  establish  the  Smithsonian  Institution,"  presented  a  somewhat 
elaborate  report  December  1st,  1846;  in  which  they  thus  express 
themselves: 

"Before  concluding  their  report,  your  committee  desire  to  add  a 
few  words  touching  the  duty  and  qualifications  of  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Institution.  Inasmuch  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  being  a  r^ent,  can  receive  no  salary  for  his  services,  it 
results  almost  necessarily  that  the  Secretary  should  become  its  chief 


*  This  Report,  dated  Dec.  4,  1817,  was  signed  by  Edward  Everett,  Jared  8parkB» 
Benjamin  Pierce,  Henry  W.  Longflellow,  and  Asa  Gray.  {SmUhaonian  Beport  tfxr 
1847,  pp.  154, 155.— Sen.  ed.) 
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executive  offioer.  The  charter  seems  to  have  intended  that  he 
should  occupy  a  very  responsible  position.  -  -  -  Your  com- 
mittee will  not  withhold  their  opinion  that  upon  the  choice  of  this 
single  officer  more  probably  than  on  any  one  other  act  of  the  Board, 
Mrill  depend  the  future  good  name  and  success  and  usefulness  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.^' 

The  Board  of  Regents  two^days  later  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  this  officer:  and  the  result  was  announced  in  the  National  Intel- 
Ugencer  of  the  following  Jay — December  4th.  In  the  Intelliffencer 
for  Saturday,  December  5th,  1846,  the  following  editorial  notice  of 
this  important  proceeding  was  given: 

"In  a  brief  paragraph  yesterday  we  announced  that  the  R^nts 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  had  fixed  their  choice  of  Secretary, 
on  Joseph  Henry,  LL.  D.  of  Princeton  CoU^,  New  Jersey.  The 
appointment  of  this  officer  was  one  of  their  most  important  and 
responsible  duties.  There  has  perhaps  never  been  an  occasion  in 
the  literary  history  of  our  country  when  so  touch  depended  upon 
the  decision  of  so  small  a  number  of  men.  The  success  of  one  of 
the  most  liberal  institutions  in  the  world,  depends  much  on  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  Secretary  to  be  chosen  by  the  Regents.  Men 
of  the  highest  literary  distinction  as  well  as  personal  merit  in  the 
nation  were  numbered  among  the  candidates.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  their  attainments  to  point  out  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  sanction  the  decision  just  made;  for  the  statement  of  which, 
and  the  reference  which  it  embraces  to  Professor  Henry,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  pen  of  a  scientific  friend. 

"  Foremost  among  American  savans  stands  the  name  of  Fkank- 
LIK ; — a  name  which  belongs  to  the  science  of  the  world,  and  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  a  locality.  Second  perhaps  to  Franklin  only, 
stands  the  name  of  the  philosopher  of  Princeton.  It  is  not  now 
the  time  nor  place  to  enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the  extensive 
advances  made  in  physical  science  by  his  researches.  The  brilliant 
dis(X)very  of  Franklin  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  the  electrical 
fluid,  might- have  been  supposed  hardly  to  have  left  room  for  a 
gleaner  in  the  field.  Yet  we  venture  the  opinion  that  if  Franklin's 
favorite  aspiration  could  have  b^n  realized — if  he  could  have  been 
permitted  to  revisit  after  a  lapse  of  half  a  century,  the  busy  scenes 
of  human  life,  he  would  have  found  himself  a  novice  in  his  favorite 
science.  A  whole  science — that  of  galvanism,  (voltaic  electricity,) 
electro-magnetism,  magneto-electricity,  thermo-electricity,  etc  has 
been  creat^  since  the  time  of  Franklin.  If  the  discovery  of 
Franklin  enables  us  to  make  the  lightning  harmless,  that  of  the 
recent  school  of  philosophers  enables  us  to  turn  it  in  various  ways 
to  practical  account  in  the  business  purposes  of  life.     If  we  ask  who 
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gave  to  the  electro-magnet  of  soft  iron,  now  used  for  the  tel^raph, 
its  present  form,  and  discovered  the  laws  by  which  its  eiFective  power 
could  be  made  active,  the  answer  is  Joseph  Henry.  The  discovery 
was  first  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Albany  Institute. 
This  was  the  earliest  contribution  to  the  progress  of  discovery  made 
by  the  individual  whom  the  choice  of  the  R^nts  has  elevated  to  the 
first  literary  station  in  the  United  States.  Soon  after  this  discovery 
Henry  was  called  to  the  Chair  of  Experimental  Philosophv  at 
Princeton,  where  for  the  last  fifteen  years  jor  more,  he  has  fillea  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  for  him  the  general 
esteem  of  the  literary  community  of  that  time-honored  seat  of 
learning. 

'^With  the  relations  between  Professor  Henry  and  his  pupils 
we  have  no  concern  at  present.  It  is  of  other  relations  in  which 
he  has  stood  toward  the  general  cultivators  of  physical  science 
throughout  the  world,  that  we  propose  to  speak.  One  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  recent  date,  that  of  the  identity  of 
the  laws  which  r^ulate  electric  and  magnetic,  and  electro-magnetic 
induction,  was  among  the  early  fruits  of  his  researches  at  Princeton. 
If  Franklin  discovered  the  identity  between  liehtniufi:  and  elec- 
tridty,  Henry  has  eone  further,  and  reduced  elertric  a^d  magnetic 
action  to  the  same  laws.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short  compass  to  do 
justice  to  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  Henry's  laws  of  the  action 
of  the  imponderable  agents.  Whoever  will  read  the  progress  of  his 
discoveries  as  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  will  learn  something  of  the  spirit  of  inductive 
reasoning  of  which  Henry's  researches  furnish  one  of  the  happiest 
illustrations.  These  discoveries  are  not  confined  in  their  sphere  of 
utility  to  the  limited  circulation  of  the  volumes  of  that  Society. 
The  student  of  physical  science  mav  read  the  reprints  of  them  and 
the  encomiums  pronounced  upon  them  in  every  language  of  civil- 
ized man  throughout  the  globe.  It  was  doubtless  a  knowledge  of 
the  extensive  reputation  which  these  and  other  discoveries  have  con- 
ferred on  so  young  a  man,  which  influenced  the  Regents  in  their 
selection  of  a  Secretary.  It  is  the  man  that  gives  dignity  to  the 
office,  and  not  the  office  to  the  man.  In  his  new  sphere.  Professor 
Henry  will  have  advantages  for  the  personal  cultivation  and  ad- 
vancement of  science  which  the  limited  means  of  the  Princeton 
CoU^  too  frequently  circumscribed.  Men  of  science. throughout 
the  iJnion  will  find  a  central  point  for  correspondence, and  wiU  pay 
to  tiie  individual  that'  tribute  of  respect  which  among  freemen 
would  never  be  given  to  men  of  less  attainments.  We  doubt  not 
that  the  members  of  the  republic  of  letters  throughout  the  United 
States  will  applaud  the  choice,  and  give  to  the  Regents  their  oordial 
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sapport.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enumerate  all  the  claims  which 
the  Secretary  elect  has  on  the  literary  community.  We  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  in  discharging  the  responsible  duty  of  this 
appointment,  the  Regents  have  looked  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
purposes  of  the  munificent  testator,  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
among  men."  * 


iVbfe  /.     {Frtm  p.  276) 

henry's  PURPOSE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

Perhaps  no  better  inside  view  of  Henry's  primitive  purpose  can 
be  obtained,  than  from  the  following  private  and  unpublished  letter 
to  his  personal  friend  President  Nott,  of  Union  Coll^,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  written  during  a  visit  to  Princeton,  very  shortly  after 
his  election  and  removal  to  Washington : 

"Princeton,  December  26th,  1846. 

"My  Dear  Sir: — Your  favor  of  the  9th  came  to  Princeton 
while  I  was  at  Washington,  and  1  now  answer  it  as  soon  as  possible 
after  my  return.  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  congratu- 
lations on  my  appointment  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  I  am  not  sure  however  that  my  appointment 
will  prove  a  subject  of  congratulation.  The  office  is  one  which  I 
have  by  no  means  coveted,  and  which  I  have  accepted  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  some  of  the  friends  of  science  in  our  country,  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  worse  hands,  and  with  the  hope  of  saving  the 
noble  bequest  of  Smithson  from  beine  squandered  on  chimerical  or 
unworthy  projects.  My  first  object  is  to  urge  on  the  R^nts  the 
adoption  of  a  simple  practical  plan  of  carrying  out  the  design  of 
the  Testator,  viz:  the  "increcwc and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men.^'  For  this  purpose  in  my  opinion  the  organization  of  the 
Institution  should  be  such  as  to  stimulate  original  research  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  in  every  part  of  our  country  and  through- 
out the  world,  and  also  to  provide  the  means  of  diffiising  at  stated 
periods  an  account  of  the  progress  of  general  knowledge  compiled 
from  the  Journals  of  all  languages.  To  establish  such  an  organi- 
zation, I  must  endeavor  to  prevent  expenditure  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  funds  of  the  Smithsonian  bequest  on  a  pile  of  brick  and 
mortar,  filled  with  objects  of  curiosity,  intended  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  Washington,  and  the  amusement  of  those  who  visit 
that  city.     My  object  at  present,  is  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  plans 

*  ITaHoncU  IntelUgencer,  Washlngtoti,  Dec  6, 1846,  TOl.  xzzly.  no.  lO^SiL 
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which  may  tend  to  embarmss  the  futare  usefulness  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  for  this  purpose  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  appointments 
unless  expressly  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Brents,  until  the  organi- 
zation is  definitely  settled. 

^^  The  income  of  the  Institution  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  a 
fourth  part  of  the  plans  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  con- 
templated in  the  Report  of  the  Regents.  For  example,  to  support 
the  expense  of  the  Museum  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  presented 
by  Government  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  will  require  in 
interest  on  building  and  expense  of  attendance  upward  of  10,000 
dollars  annually.  A  corps  of  Professors  with  necessary  assistants 
will  amount  to  from  12,000  to  15,000  dollars.  From  these  facts 
you  will  readily  perceive  that  unless  the  Institution  is  started  with 
great  caution  there  is  danger  of  absorbing  all  the  income  in  a  few 
objects,  which  in  themselves  may  not  be  the  best  means  of  carrying 
out  the  design  of  the  Testator.  I  have  elaborated  a  simple  plan  of 
organization,  which  I  intend  to  press  with  all  my  energy.  If  this 
is  adopted,  I  am  confident  the  name  of  Smithson  will  become 
familiar  to  every  part  of  tiie  civilized  world.  If  I  cannot  succeed 
in  carrying  out  my  plans — at  least  in  a  considerable  degree,  I  shall 
withdraw  from  the  Institution. 

"With  much  respect  and  esteem,  I  remain 
"Your  obedient  servant, 

"Joseph  Henby. 
"  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott, 

"  President  of  Union  Oolkge,  &c.  cfec." 


Note  K.     {From  p.  281.) 

STRUGGLE   WITH   THE   LIBRARY  SCHEME. 

From  the  first  organization  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution^  or 
indeed  from  the  still  earlier  times  of  its  discussion  on  the  floors  of 
Congress,  the  great  need  of  a  general  library  of  reference,  on  a  scale 
comparable  to  that  of  the  large  European  establishments,  felt  by 
every  historical  and  literary  student,  naturally  led  such  readers  to 
look  eagerly  to  the  endowment  of  Smithson  for  the.  attainment  of 
this  desirable  end.  On  December  15,  1843,  the  Hon.  Rufus 
Choate — chairman  of  th^  Senate  committee  on  the  library,  obtained 
tiie  reference  of  the  matter  of  Smithson's  bequest  to  his  own  com- 
mittee: and  when  on  June  6,  and  again  on  December  12,  1844, 
Senator  Benjamin  Tappan,  a  member  of  the  same  committee  intro- 
duced a  bill  establishing  on  the  Smithson  fund,  an  agricoltoral 
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institution  with  a  botanical  garden^  natural-history  cabinet,  library, 
laboratory,  lecture-rooms  and  professorships,  Mr.  Choate  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  plan,  on  January  8,  1845,  contended  that  ^^we  cannot 
do  a  safer,  surer,  more  unexceptionable  thing  with  the  income,  or 
with  a  portion  of  the  income — (perhaps  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  a  few  years,)  than  to  expend  it  in  accumulating  a  grand 
and  noble  public  library ;  one  which  for  variety,  extent,  and  wealth, 
shall  be  confessed  to  be  equal  to  any  now  in  the  world.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  twenty-five  years,  are  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.'^  And  he  offered  as  a  substitute  section,  ^^that  a 
sum  not  less  than  20,000  dollars  be  annually  expended  of  the 
interest  of  the  fund  aforesaid,  in  the  purchase  of  books.^'  *  This 
proposition  however  was  not  adopted. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon.  Robert  Dale  Owen — 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  on  the  subject,  presented  a  bill 
Februiuy  28,  and  April  22, 1846,  establishing  a  normal  educational 
institution;  a  feature  strongly  opposed  by  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams, 
and  on  the  29th  of  April,  1846,  stricken  out.  On  the  same  day, 
Hon.  Bradford  R.  Wood  moved  as  an  amendment  '^that  the  sum 
of  20,000  dollars  of  the  interest  of  said  fund  be  and  is  hereby 
appropriated  annually  for  the  purchase  or  publication  of  a  library .'' 
A  substitute  bill  presented  by  Hon.  William  J.  Hough  on  the  same 
day,  provided  among  various  specifications,  for  an  appropriation  from 
the- interest  of  the  fund — ^^not  exceeding  an  average  of  25,000 
dollars  annually  for  the  gradual  formation  of  a  library."  Which 
bill  was  adopted,  f  This  act  passed  the  Senate,  and  became  a  law, 
August  10,  1846. 

This  organic  Act  of  Congress  provided  (in  sect.  3)  a  directorship 
for  the  Institution,  to  consist  of  fifteen  Regents, — six  of  whom 
should  be  members  of  Congress,  selected  equally  from  the  two 
chambers;  and  (in  sect.  9)  authorized  the  said  managers  ^'to  make 
such  disposal  as  they  shall  deem  best  suited  for  the  promotion  of 
the  purposes  of  the  testator," — of  any  income  not  appropriated  or 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

'  The  Board  of  Regents,  after  considerable  discussion,  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  January  26,  1847,  apportioned  one-half  of  the  annual 
income  (exclusive  of  building  expenses)  to  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  library  and  museum,  and  one-half  for  the  publication  of  original 
researches  and  for  the  support  of  public  lectures.  This  compromise 
between  contending  parties,  by  no  means  satisfied  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretary.    In  his  first  report  to  the  Elegents,  presented  Deoem- 

*  The  Smilhaonian  InatUution:  Documents  relative  to  iU  Origin  and  History. 
Edited  by  William  J.  Rhees.    {amUh.  Mis.  CbU.  No.  328,)  pp.  282, 312,  and  320. 

t  The  SmWuonUm  ItutUtUUm.    By  W.  J.  Rheee.    Pp.  366,  806, 462-'4, 40IM73. 
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ber  8, 1847,  Heniy  strongly  niged  that  ''In  canying  oat  the  spiit 
of  the  plan  adopted,  namely  that  of  afiectmg  men  in  genend  by  the 
operations  of  the  Institation,  it  is  evident  tibat  the  principal  means 
of  'difibsing  knowledge'  mnst  be  the  Press  J**  In  lus  second 
report  he  sets  forth  that  ''The  Institntion  is  not  for  a  day,  but  is 
designed  to  endure  as  long  as  onr  Grovemment  shall  exist;  and  it  is 
therefore  pecoliarly  important  that  in  the  banning  we  should  pro- 
ceed carefully  and  not  attempt  to  produce  immediate  effects  at  die 
expense  of  permanent  usefulness.  The  process  of  'increasing 
knowledge'  is  an  extremely  slow  one,  and  the  value  of  the  results 
of  this  part  of  the  plan,  cannot  be  properly  realized  until  some 
years  have  elapsed."  f  In  his  fourth  report  he  recapitulates:  "To 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  testator,  various  plans  were  proposed; 
but  most  of  these  were  founded  on  an  imperfect  apprehension  of 
the  terms  of  the  will.  The  great  msgority  of  diem  contemplated 
merely  the  'diffusion'  of  popular  inrormation,  and  neglected  the 
first  and  the  most  prominent  requisition  of  the  bequest,  namely  the 
'increase  of  knowledge.'  The  only  plan  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  terms  of  the  will,  and  which  especially  commended  itself  to  men 
of  science,  a  class  to  which  Smithson  himself  belonged,  was  that  of 
an  active  livine  organization,  intended  principally  to  promote  the 
discovery  and  diffusion  of  new  truths.  -  -  -  It  was  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  assist  in  the  practical  development  of  this 
plan  that  I  was  induced  to  accept  the  appointment  of  principal 
executive  officer  of  the  Institution.  Many  unforeseen  obstacles 
however  presented  themselves  to  its  full  adoption ;  and  its  advocates 
soon  found  in  contending  with  opposing  views  and  adverse  interests,  a 
wide  difference  between  what  in  their  opinion  ought  to  be  done,  and 
what  they  could  actually  accomplish.  -  -  -  After  much  discussion 
it  was  finally  concluded  to  divide  the  income  (after  deducting  the 
general  expenses)  into  two  equal  parts,  and  to  devote  one  part  to  the 
active  operations  set  forth  in  the  plan  just  described,  and  the  other 
to  the  formation  of  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  gallery  of  art  It 
was  evident  however  that  the  small  income  of  the  original  bequest 

—  though  in  itself  sufficient  to  do  much  good  in  the  way  of  active 
operations,  was  inadequate  to  carry  out  this  more  extended  plan. 

-  -  -  Though  one-half  of  the  annual  interest  is  to  be  expended 
on  the  library  and  the  museum,  the  portion  of  the  income  which 
can  be  thus  devoted  to  the  former,  will  in  my  opinion  never  be 
sufficient  without  extraneous  aid  to  collect  and  support  a  miscella- 
neous library  of  the  first  class.     Indeed,  all  the  income  would 

•  JShnithaonian  Report  for  1847,  p.  1^)  (Sen.  ed.)— p.  lao  (H.  R.  ed.) 
t  Smithaonian  Report  for  1818,  p.  166  (Ben.  ecL^p.  148  (H.  R.  ed.) 
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scarcely  suffice  for  this  purpose."  *  In  his  fifth  annual  report  he 
maintains  that  ''the  idea  ought  never  to  be  entertained  that  the 
portion  of  the  limited  income  of  the  Smithsonian  fund  which  can 
be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  will  ever  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  American  scholar."  f  In  his  sixth  annual  report, 
exhibiting  the  valuable  contributions  to  knowledge  which  the  Insti- 
tution had  already  effected  in  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  he 
remarks:  ''All  the  anticipations  indulged  with  regard  to  it  have 
been  fully  realized ;  and  after  an  experience  of  six  years,  there  can 
now  be  no  doubt  of  the  true  policy  of  the  Regents  in  r^ard  to  it. 
I  am  well  aware  however  that  the  idea  is  entertained  by  some  that 
the  system  of  active  operations  though  at  present  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  cannot  continue  to  be  the  prominent  object  of  attention ; 
and  that  under  another  set  of  directors  other  counsels  will  prevail 
and  other  measures  be  adopted,  and  what  has  been  done  in  establish- 
ing this  system  will  ultimately  be  undone."  He  presents  however 
the  inspiriting  and  consoling  reflection:  "But  if  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  Institution  is  destined  to  a  change  of  policy,  what  has 
been  well  done  in  the  line  we  are  advocating,  can  never  be  undone. 
The  new  truths  developed  by  the  researches  originated  by  the  Insti- 
tution and  recorded  in  its  publications,  the  effect  of  its  exchanges 
with  foreign  countries,  and  the  results  of  its  cataloguing  system,  can 
never  be  obliterated :  they  will  endure  through  all  coming  time. 
Should  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  be  dissolved,  and  the 
Smithsonian  fund  dissipated  to  the  winds, — the  'Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions to  Knowledge^  will  still  be  found  in  the  principal  libraries 
of  the  world,  a  perpetual  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  liberality 
of  the  founder  of  tlie  Institution,  and  of  the  faithfulness  of  those 
who  first  directed  its  affairs.  Whatever  therefore  may  be  the  future 
condition  of  the  Institution,  the  true  policy  for  the  present,  is  to 
devote  its  energies  to  the  system  of  active  operations.  All  other 
objects  should  be  subordinate  to  this,  and  in  no  wise  be  suffered  to 
diminish  the  good  which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  It  should  be 
prosecuted  with  discretion,  but  with  vigor:  the  results  will  be  its 
vindication." I  In  his  next  annual  report  he  reiterates:  "A  mis- 
cellaneous and  general  library,  museum,  and  gallery  of  art,  (though 
important  in  themselves,)  have  from  the  first  boen  considered  by 
those  who  have  critically  examined  the  Will  of  Smithson,  to  he 
too  restricted  in  their  operations  and  too  local  in  their  influence,  to 
meet  the  comprehensive  intentions  of  the  testator;  and  the  hope 

•Smtthmmian  Report  for  I860,  pp.  186,  187,  and  206  (Sen.  ed.)— pp.  178,  179,  And 
197  (H.ILed.) 

t  amUhmmUm  Report  for  1851,  p.  221  (Sen.  ed.)— p.  216  (H.  B.  ed.) 

Xamtthmmkm  Report  for  ]8G2,pp.2B8,2M(8en.ed.>-pp.2a6,22B(H.Red.) 
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has  been  cherished  that  other  means  may  ultimately  be  provided  for 
the  support  of  those  objects,  and  that  the  whole  income  of  the 
Smithsonian  fund  may  be  devoted  to  the  more  legitimate  objects  of 
the  noble  bequest/'  * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Events  held  March  12,  1853, 
a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon 
"the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  Institution,  in 
the  manner  contemplated  by  the  original  plan  of  organization." 
Hon.  R.  Choate,  a  member  of  this  committee,  being  unable  to  attend 
its  meetings,  (having  returned  to  Boston  at  the  end  of  his  Senatorial 
term  in  1846,)  Hon.  James  Meacham  (of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives) was  appointed  to  take  his  place,  February  18,  1854.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Regents  held  May  20, 1854,  Hon.  James  A.  Pearce, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  submitted  its  report,  presenting  a  very 
full  discussion  of  the  legal  questions — as  to  the  discretional  power 
of  the  Regents,  and  the  true  policy  of  the  Institution.  On  the  first 
point,  after  showing  how  faithfully  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
organic  Act  had  been  executed,  the  committee  in  referring  to  the 
clause  that  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  library  should  not  exceed 
25,000  dollars  in  the  average,  maintained  that  "this  is  nothing  but 
a  limitation  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Regents,  and  can  by  no  rule 
of  construction  be  considered  as  intimating  the  desire  of  Congress 
that  such  sum  should  be  annually  appropriated.  The  limitation 
while  it  prevented  the  Regents  from  exceeding  that  sum,  left  them 
full  discretion  as  to  any  amount  within  that  limit."  On  the  second 
point,  the  committee  say:  "  What  then  are  the  considerations  which 
should  govern  them  in  rejecting  the  plan  which  proposes  a  great 
library  as  the  best  and  chief — if  not  the  only  means  of  executing 
the  trust  created  by  the  Will  of  Smithson,  and  fulfilling  their  own 
duty  under  the  law?  The  increase  and  diffiision  of  knowledge 
among  men,'  are  the  great  purposes  of  this  munificent  trust.  To 
increase  knowledge  implies  research,  or  new  and  active  investigation 
in  some  one  or  more  of  the  departments  of  learning.  To  difluse 
knowledge  among  men,  implies  active  measures  for  its  distribution 
so  far  as  may  be,  among  mankind.  Neither  of  these  purposes  could 
be  accomplished  or  materially  advanced  by  the  accumulation  of  a 
great  library  at  the  city  of  Washington.  -  -  -  The  application 
of  25,000  dollars  annually  (five-sixths  of  the  whole  income  at  the 
date  of  the  Act)  to  the  purchase  of  books,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  and  subversive  of  the  whole  tenor  of  all  that  precedes  the  8th 
section.f    -    -     -     The  committee  need  not  repeat  in  detail  all  the 

•  SmUhaonian  RepoH  for  1853,  pp.  10,  ll,(Sen.  ed.) 

[  t  The  residue  of  the  income  wonld  indeed  have  been  wholly  insufficient  even 
for  the  necessary  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  of  the  library  it8elf,<-to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  interests  speclflcally  provided  for  by  the  5th  section  of  the  act.1 
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parts  of  the  plan  of  organization,  but  may  mention  that  it  included 
the  exchange  of  the  published  transactions  of  the  Institution  with 
diose  of  literaiy  and  scientific  societies  and  establishments,  and  pro- 
vided for  a  museum,  and  library,  to  consist  of  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  all  the  learned  societies 
in  the  world,  of  the  more  important  current  periodical  publications 
and  other  works  necessary  to  scientific  investigations;  thus  employ- 
ing the  instrumentalities  pointed  out  in  the  law,  as  means  of  in- 
creasing and  difiusing  knowledge,  entirely  consistent  with  and 
necessary  to  the  plan  of  research  and  publication.  This  plan  is  no 
longer  experimental ;  it  has  been  tested  by  experience ;  its  success  is 
acknowledged  by  all  who  are  capable  of  forming  a  correct  estimate 
of  itB  results;  and  the  Institution  has  every  encouragement  to  pur- 
sue steadily  its  system  of  stimulating,  assisting,  and  publishing 
research,  -  -  -  The  committee  submit  to  the  Board  the  follow- 
ing resolutions:  Resolved,  That  the  seventh  resolution  passed  by  the 
Board  of  R^ents  on  the  26th  of  January,  1847,  requiring  an 
equal  division  of  the  income  between  the  active  operations,  and  the 
museum  and  library,  (when  the  buildings  are  completed,)  be  and  it 
is  hereby  repealed,  iteaolvedy  That  hereafter  the  annual  appropri- 
ations shall  be  apportioned  specifically  among  the  different  objects 
and  operations  of  the  Institution  in  such  manner  as  may  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Brents  be  necessary  and  proper  for  each,  accord- 
ing to  its  intrinsic  importance  and  a  compliance  in  good  faith  with 
the  law.^' *  This  report  was  signed  by  six  of  the  committee:  Mr. 
Meacham  the  last  appointed  member  dissenting,  and  submitting  an 
elaborate  minority  report,  which  comprised  a  very  able  and  inge- 
nious argument  in  defence  of  the  library  plan,  f  The  resolutions 
offered  by  the  committee  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Eegents 
January  15,  1855. 

As  six  of  the  fifteen  R^ents  were  by  law  selected  from  senators 
and  representatives,  a  very  obvious  resort  for  a  member  dissatisfied 
with  the  action  of  a  majority,  was  a  motion  in  Congress  for  the 
familiar  "committee  of  inquiry."  Accordingly  Hon.  James  Mea- 
cham moved  in  the  House,  January  17, 1855,  that  a  select  commit- 
tee of  five  be  appointed,  "  and  that  said  committee  be  directed  to 
inquire  and  report  to  the  House  whether  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion has  been  managed,  and  its  funds  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  law  establishing  the  Institution;  and  whether  any  additional 
legislation  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  its  founders: 
and  that  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers." 
The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  93  to  91.  J 

•  amUhtonian  Report  for  1853,  pp.  81-87  (Sen.  ed.) 

t  amiihsanian  Report  for  1853,  (appendix  to  H.  B.  ed.)  pp.  217-296. 

X  The  /Shnithaonian  InatUution.    By  W.  J.  Hhees,  pp.  569-572. 
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On  the  3d  of  March,  1855,  Hon.  Charles  W.  Uphaniy  chairman 
of  the  select  committee,  submitted  to  the  House  whfl^  must  be 
regarded  as  a  minority  report;  declaring  ^'No  doubt  we  think 
can  be  entertained  that  the  framers  and  enactors  of  the  law  expected 
that  about  200,000  dollars  would  be  expended  'for  the  fcmnation 
of  a  library  composed  of  valuable  works  pertaining  to  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,'  in  eight  years.''  Afber  criticising  the  system 
approved  by  the  R^nts,  of  devoting  a  large  portion  of  the  Smith- 
sonian income  to  the  promotion  of  original  research,  the  report 
states :  ''At  the  same  time  they  do  not  cast  blame  or  censure  of  any 
sort  upon  those  who  suggested  and  have  labored  to  carry  out  tha^ 
system.  The  design  was  in  itself  comii^ien^ble  and  elevated.  It 
has  unquestionably  been  pursued  with  zeal,  sincerity,  integrity,  and 
high  motives  and  aims:  but  it  is  we  think  necessarily  surrounded 
with  very  great  difficulties.  -  -  -  But  a  few  words  are  needed 
to  do  justice  to  the  value  of  a  great  universal  library  at  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Union:"  &c.  -  -  -  The  report  concludes  with  the 
judgment  that  as  a  measure  of  mutual  concession,  "the  compromise 
adopted  at  an  early  day  by  the  Board  of  R^ents,  ought  to  be 
restored,  and  that  all  desirable  ends  may  be  ultimately  secured  by 
dividing  the  income  equally  between  the  library  and  museum  on 
one  part,  and  the  active  operations  on  the  other."  This  report  was 
signed  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Upham,  alone; — two  of  the  commit- 
tee (Messrs.  William  H.  Witte  and  Nathaniel  G.  Taylor)  presenting 
a  dissenting  report,  and  the  remaining  two  (Messrs.  Richard  C. 
Puryear  and  Daniel  Wells)  declining  to  sign  either.  The  report 
submitted  by  Mr.  Witte  (no  less  elaborate  than  that  by  the  chair- 
man) concluded:  "They  believe  that  the  Regents  and  the  Secretary 
have  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  wisely,  faithfully,  and 
judiciously;  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  further  legislation  on  the 
subject;  and  that  if  the  Institution  be  allowed  to  continue  the  plan 
which  has  been  adopted  and  so  far  pursued  with  unquestionable 
success,  it  will  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  Smithson's  Will,  by  'increasing  and  diffusing  knowledge 
among  men.'"**"  Upon  these  conflicting  and  balanced  reports  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  House. 

Simultaneously  m  the  Senate,  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton,  January 
17,  1855,  introduced  a  resolution  "that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any — what  action  of  the 
Senate  is  necessary  and  proper  in  r^ard  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution?" On  the  6th  of  February,  1855,  Hon.  Andrew  P.  Butler., . 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary, Committee,  submitted  to  the  Senate  a 
report  completely  vindicating  the  course  pursued  by  the  R^entB ; 
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in  whicb  it  is  maintained  that  ''any  increase  of  knowledge  that 
might  be  acquired  was  not  to  be  locked  up  in  the  Institution  or  pre- 
saged only  for  the  citizens  of  Washington  or  persons  who  might  visit 
the  Institution.  It  was  by  the  express  terms  of  the  trusty  (which 
the  United  States  was  pledged  to  execute,)  to  be  'diffiised  among 
men/  This  could  be  done  in  no  other  way  than  by  publications  at 
the  expense  of  the  Institution.  Nor  has  Congress  prescribed  the 
sums  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  these  different  objects.  It  is 
left  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  Brents.  -  -  -  These 
operations  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Regents  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  Professor  Henry,  with  zeal, 
energy,  and  discretion,  and  with  the  strictest  regard  to  economy  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  other 
mode  which  Congress  could  prescribe  or  the  R^ents  adopt,  which 
would  better  fulfill  the  high  trust  which  the  United  States  have 
undertaken  to  perform.  -  -  -  The  committee  see  nothing  there- 
fore in  their  conduct  which  calls  for  any  new  legislation,  or  any 
change  in  the  powers  now  exercised  by  the  R^ents.^'  And  the 
report  concludes  in  ''the  language  of  the  resolution,  that  ^no  action 
of  the  Senate  is  necessary  and  proper  in  r^ard  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution :'  and  this  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee.^'  * 

And  thus  ended  an  earnest  struggle  of  many  years  between 
Science  and  Literature  for  the  possession  of  Smithson's  endowment: 
and  though  the  interest  in  the  controversy  has  long  since  passed 
away  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  Heniy's  far-reaching 
policy,  its  history  is  suggestive  and  instructive.  No  better  conclud- 
ing summary  can  be  presented,  than  by  an  extract  from  a  quite  recent 
judicious  and  dispassionate  recapitulation  of  the  discussion  and  its 
results,  written  for  The  InternaHoncU  RemeWy  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofibrd, 
the  scholarly  librarian  of  the  Grovemment  Library  at  Washington : 

"The  net  result  of  the  protracted  controversy  was  to  leave  the 
R^ents  to  put  their  own  interpretation  upon  flie  law,  and  every 
step  since  taken  in  the  management  of  the  Smithsonian  bequest, 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  curtailing  every  expenditure  for  other 
objects  than  the  procuring,  publishing,  and  distributing  of  what 
were  deemed  valuable  original  contributions  to  human  knowledge. 
In  strict  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  library  gathered  by  me 
purchases  and  exchanges  of  t^venty  years,  was  transferred  to  the 
Capitol  in  1866,  and  became  a  part  of  the  library  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  large  addition  formed  a  most  valuable  complement  to 
the  collection  already  gathered  at  the  Capitol.  It  embraced  the 
largest  assemblage  of  transactions  and  other  publications  of  learned 
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societies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  in  nearly  all  the  modem  lan- 
guages, which  is  to  be  found  in  the  country,  -  -  -  The  Smith- 
sonian deposit,  kept  up  as  it  is  from  year  to  year  by  additions  of 
new  contributions  in  every  department  of  scientific  literature,  sup- 
plies— in  connection  with  the  extensive  Library  of  Congress,  a  larger 
collection  of  scientific  books  for  use  and  reference,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  one  body  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  waste 
of  means  incident  to  the  duplication  of  two  extensive  libraries  at 
the  seat  of  Grovemment  is  thus  obviated,  while  the  convenience  and 
interests  of  scholars  pursuing  their  researches,  are  in  the  highest 
d^ree  promoted  by  the  consolidation.''  * 


NoU  L.     {From  p.  ^85.) 

DISTRIBUTION  OP   SMriHSONIAN  MATERIAL. 

For  the  great  organic  purpose  of  furthering  scientific  research, 
not  only  have  vast  numbers  of  duplicate  specimens  been  liberally 
distributed,  but  even  reserved  specimens  of  special  interest  or  rarity 
have  been  loaned  under  proper  conditions  to  original  workers. 
Perhaps  the  review  of  a  single  year's  application  of  such  material, 
will  best  convey  an  idea  of  its  general  character: 

'^  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Institution  to  furnish  speci- 
mens for  special  study  and  investigation  to  naturalists  of  established 
reputation,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad^  The  use  of  tiiese 
specimens  is  granted  under  the  express  condition  that  they  are  to 
form  the  subject  of  investigation,  the  results  of  which  are  to  be 
published  by  the  Institution  or  some  other  establishment,  and  that 
m  all  cases  full  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  Institution  for  the  assist- 
ance it  has  rendered.  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  preparation 
of  a  monograph,  a  full  set  of  the  type  specimens  correctly  labeled 
is  to  be  put  aside  for  the  National  Museum,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  specimens  made  up  into  sets  for  distribution.  The  following 
list  presents  the  more  important  cases  of  the  loan  or  assignment  of 
materials  during  the  past  year.  Some  of  the  specimens  have  already 
been  returned,  while  the  remainder  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
parties  to  whom  they  were  intrusted: 

'^  Crania  of  the  recent  and  fossil  bison,  musk-ox,  i&c  to  Professor 
L.  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge,  Mass : — land  shells  of  Central  and  South 
America  to  Thomas  Bland,  of  New  York: — land  and  firesh-water 
shells  of  North  America  to  W.  G.  Binney,  Burlington,  N.  J. — nests 
and  ^gs  of  North  American  birds  to  Dr.  T.  M.  Brewer,  Boston: — 
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birds  of  South  America  and  Alaska  to  John  Cassin^  Philadelphia :  — 
Alcadae  of  North  America  to  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  Army : — col- 
lections of  American  and  foreign  reptiles  to  Professor  E.  D.  Cope, 
Philadelphia: — fungi  from  the  Indian  Territory  to  the  Rev.  M.  A. 
Curtis,  Hillsborough,  N.  C. — unfigured  species  of  North  American 
birds  to  D.  G.  Elliott,  New  York: — diatomaoeous  earths  and  deep- 
sea  soundings  to  Arthur  M.  Edwards,  New  York: — Lepidoptera 
from  various  North  American  localities  to  W.  H.  Edwards,  uoalburg, 
Va. — seeds  of  Boehmeria  received  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  Dr.  Earl  Flint,  Nicaragua: — plants  collected  in  Ecuador  by 
the  expedition  under  Professor  Orton,  to  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  Cambridge, 
Mass. — miscellaneous  specimens  of  North  American  insects  to  Pro- 
fessor T.  Glover,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington: — gen- 
eral collection  of  birds  of  Costa  Rica  and  Yucatan  to  George  N. 
Lawrence,  New  York: — American  Unionidse  to  Isaac  Lea,  Phila- 
delphia:— series  of  North  American  salamanders  to  St.  Greorge 
Mivart,  London: — ^American  Diptera  to  Baron  R.  Osten-Sacken, 
New  York: — Lepidoptera  of  Ecuador  and  Yucatan  to  Tryon  Rear 
kirt,  Philadelphia: — plants  collected  in  Alaska  by  various  expe- 
ditions to  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  McVeytown,  Pa. — birds  of  Buenos 
Ayres  received  from  W.  H.  Hudson,  and  a  series  of  small  Ameri- 
can owls,  to  Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater  and  Osbert  Salvin,  London: — mis- 
cellaneous collections  of  American  Orthoptera  to  S.  H.  Scudder, 
Boston :  — collections  of  American  Hemiptera  to  P.  R.  Uhler,  Bal- 
timore:— American  myriapods  and  spiders  to  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood, 
Philadelphia: — human  crania  from  northwestern  America  and  the 
ancient  mounds  of  Kentucky,  also  collections  from  the  ancient  shell- 
heaps  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Brunswick,  to  Dr.  Jeffreys  Wyman, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

^'  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  great  extent  to  which  this  Smith- 
sonian material  has  been  used  by  American  and  foreign  naturalists, 
or  the  number  of  new  facts  and  new  species  which  have  been  con- 
tributed to  natural  history  through  its  means.''* 


NaU  M.    {From  p.  285.) 

OVBBPLOWINO  CONDITION  OP  THE  MUSEUM. 

"It  is  a  question  whether  any  museum  in  the  world  is  in  receipt 
of  so  great  an  amount  of  material  as  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington;  and  were  the  rule  of  the  British  Museum  to  prevail, 
it  would  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  its  own  riches.     The  constant 
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effort  however  on  the  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  utilize 
this  material  in  the  interest  of  scienoe  and  education,  tends  to  keep 
down  the  mass,  though  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  the  inoessant 
activity  and  constant  labor  of  the  Museum  force  that  this  object  is 
in  any  measure  accomplished.  -  -  -  It  may  be  proper  to  state 
that  for  the  exhibition  of  the  full  series  of  objects  now  in  possession 
of  the  Institution,  and  not  including  any  imnecessary  duplicates, 
much  ampler  accommodations  will  be  needed  than  can  be  had  in 
the  building;  and  if  these  are  to  be  displayed  as  they  should  be,  it 
will  be  necessary  at  jj^o  distant  day  to  provide  means  for  extending^ 
the  space,  either  by  a  transfer  of  the  entire  collection  to  new  build-- 
ings,  or  by  making  additions  to  that  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
In  illustration  of  this  statement  it  may  be  remarked  that  of  sixty- 
seven  thousand  specimens  of  birds  entered  in  the  catalc^es  of  the 
museum,  and  of  which  more  than  forty  thousand  are  on  hand, — 
(the  remainder  having  been  distributed,)  less  than  five  thousand  are 
mounted  and  on  exhibition,  these  occupying  fully  two-fifths  of  the 
present  hall :  the  rest  are  preserved  as  skins,  in  chests,  drawers,  and 
boxes,  and  of  them  fifteen  thousand — or  three  times  iiie  number  at 
present  on  exhibition,  require  to  be  displayed  for  the  proper  illus- 
tration of  even  American  ornithology.  The  urgency  n>r  additional 
room  is  still  greater  for  the  mammals.  Here,  out  of  some  five  or 
six  thousand  specimens,  less  than  so  many  hundred  are  exhibited, 
the  remainder  alone  being  almost  sufficient  to  occupy  half  of  the 
hall.  Of  many  thousands  of  skeletons  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,, 
and  fishes,  a  very  small  percentage  is  shown  to  the  public,  while 
exhibition-room  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  square  feet  is 
required  for  specimens  that  now  occupy  drawers  in  side  apartments. 
Of  the  very  large  collection  of  alcoholic  specimens  which  constitute 
the  most  important  material  in  every  public  museum,  scarcely  any- 
thing is  on  exhibition,  although  the  selection  of  a  single  series  for 
this  purpose  is  very  desirable/'  * 

''The  Museum  portion  of  the  Smithsonian  edifice  consists  of  two 
rooms  of  about  10,000  square  feet  area  each,  with  a  connecting 
range  and  gallery  of  about  6,000  square  feet.  The  specimens  in 
cases  are  at  present  veiy  much  crowded,  while  very  many  others  are 
in  boxes  occupying  the  passages  and  intermediate  spaces.  The 
basement  of  the  Institution,  nearly  400  feet  long,  is  a  series  of 
store-rooms  for  the  reception  of  portions  of  the  collection  not  yet 
exhibited  in  the  upper  halls,  and  thus  without  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral public  -  -  -  An  estimate  of  26,000  square  feet,  or  a  space 
equal  to  that  of  the  upper  halls,  is  by  no  means  extravagant  for  the 
proper  display  of  the  specimens  thus  excluded. 
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'^  Anticipating  the  necessity  of  increased  aooommodations  for  the 
Oentennial  collections  and  accessions^  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  1876  made  application  to  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  Armory 
building  in  the  sqoare  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  streets, — an 
edifice  100  feet  by  50,  having  four  floors.  This  it  was  supposed 
would  be  adequate  at  the  close  of  the  Centennial,  for  the  reception 
and  exhibition  of  at  least  the  fishery  exhibit  and  that  of  economical 
mineralogy.  So  great  however  was  the  surplus  of  Centennial 
material  to  be  provided  for,  that  the  building  is  now  filled  with 
boxed  specimens,  occupying  for  the  most  part  the  entire  space  from 
floor  to  ceiling  of  each  room.  The  building  is  not  fire-proof,  and 
although  the  specimens  in  it  represent  some  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  of  the  series,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  destruo- 
lion  bv  fire,  or  their  injury  from  damp,  vermin,  or  other  cauaeB;- 
a  result  which  would  constitute  an  irreparable  loss.  As  the  four 
floors  of  the  Armory  referred  to,  present  20,000  feet  of  area,  an 
€stimate  of  50,000  feet  for  the  proper  display  of  the  specimens  now 
stored  in  them  cannot  be  considered  extravagant;  thus  making  the 
entire  additional  space  required, — 75,000  square  feet.  Only  one- 
fourth  of  the  specimens  in  charge  of  the  Institution  are  at  present 
on  exhibition,  the  remainder  being  entirely  withdrawn  from  public 
inspection;  so  that  the  necessity  for  prompt  efibrt  to  secure  the 
proper  accommodations  will  be  readily  understood.  -  -  -  In 
view  of  the  fact  tjiat  the  collections  for  which  provision  is  needed 
represent  a  bulk  of  at  least  three  times  the  present  capacity  of  the 
SmitJiisonian  building,  it  is  evident  that  to  accommodate  these^  and 
to  make  reasonable  provision  for  probable  increase  in  the  future,  a 
building  of  great  magnitude  will  be  required.'^  * 


NaU  N.    {IVim  p.  S09.) 

INVESTIGATION  OP  ILLUMINANT8. 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Light-House 
Board  in  1852,  sperm  oil  was  generally  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  illumination.  This  was  an  excellent  illuminant;  but  as  its  price 
oontinued  to  advance  from  year  to  year,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
attempt  the  introduction  of  some  other  material.  The  first  attempt 
of  this  kind  was  that  of  the  introduction  of  colza  oil,  which  was 
generally  used  in  the  light-houses  of  Europe,  and  is  extracted  from 
uie  seed  of  a  species  of  wild  cabbage  —  known  in  this  country  as 
rape,  and  in  France  as  colza.     For  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  rape- 
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seed  was  itnported  from  France  and  distributed  through  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  Patent  Office  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  with  the  hopfe  that  our  farmers  would  be  induced  to  attempt 
its  cultivation.  Altiiough  the  climate  of  the  country  appeared 
favorable  to  its  growth,  and  special  instructions  were  prepared  and 
distributed  by  the  Light-House  Board  for  its  culture  and  the  means 
of  producing  oil  from  it,  yet  the  enterprise  was  not  undertaken  with 
any  approximation  to  success,  except  in  Wisconsin,  where  a  manu- 
factory of  rape-seed  oil  was  established  by  Colonel  C.  S.  Hamilton, 
formerly  of  the  United  States  Army.  To  this  manufactory  the 
Light-House  Board  gave  special  encouragement  and  purchased  at 
a  liberal  price  all  the  oil  that  could  be  supplied.  The  quantity 
however  which  could  be  procured  Was  but  a  small  part  of  the  illumi- 
nating material  required  for  the  annual  consumption  of  the  Light- 
House  Establishment." 

After  referring  to  some  investigations  made  for  the  Board  by 
Professor  J.  H.  Alexander,  of  Baltimore,  the  Report  quoted  pro- 
ceeds: "The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  experiments  commenced 
himself  to  investigate  the  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  oil,  and 
was  soon  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  comparative  value  of 
sperm  and  lard  oils.  The  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Alexander 
were  with  small  lamps,  and  the  comparison  in  this  case  (as  will  be 
shown)  was  mi^ch  a^nst  the  lard  oil.  The  first  experiment  of  the 
new  series,  consisted  iti  charging  two  small  conical  lamps  of  the 
capacity  of  about  a  half  pint,  one  with  pure  sperm  oil  and  the  other 
with  laid  oil.  These  lamps  were  of  single-rope  wicks  each  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  strands :  they  were  lighted  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  photometrical  power  ascertained  by  the  method  of 
shadows.  At  first  the  two  were  nearly  equal  in  brilliancy,  but  after 
burning  about  three  hours,  the  flame  of  the  lard  had  declined  in 
photometric  power  to  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  flame  of  the 
sperm.  The  question  then  occurred  as  to  the  cause  of  this  decline, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  due — first,  to  a  greater  specific 
gravity  in  the  lard  oil,  which  would  retard  the  ascent  of  it  in  the 
wick  after  the  level  of  the  oil  had  been  reduced  by  burning  in  the 
lamp;  or  secbnd,  to  a  want  of  a  sufficient  attraction  between  the 
oil  and  the  wick  to  ftimish  the  requisite  supply  as  the  oil  descended 
in  the  lamp;  or  third,  it  might  be  due  in  part  to  the  imperfect 
liquidity  of  the  oil^  which  would  also  militate  against  its  use  in 
mechanical  lamps. 

"The  lard  oil  was  subjected  to  experiments  in  r^ard  to  each  of 
these  points.  It  was  found  by  the  usual  method  of  weiehing  equal 
quantities  of  the  two  fluids,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  ^e  lard  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  sperm;  and  also  by  dipping  two  portions 
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of  the  same  wick  into  the  two  liquids  and  noting  the  height  to 
which  eacti  ascended  in  a  given  time^  that  the  surface  attraction  of 
the  sperm  was  greater  than  that  of  the  lard,  or  in  other  words  that 
the  ascensional  power  of  sperm  was  much  greater  than  that  of  lard  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  This  method  was  also  employed  in  obtain- 
ing the  relative  surface  attraction  of  various  other  liquids;  we  say 
surface  attraction  instead  of  capillarity^  because  it  was  found  in  the 
course  of  these  investigations  ^at*  substances  which  had  less  capil- 
larity (that  is  less  elevating  power  in  a  fine  tube)  had  greater  power 
in  ascending  in  the  meshes  of  a  wick.  The  relative  fluidity  of  the 
different  oils  was  obtained  by  filling  in  succession  a  pear-shaped 
vessel  with  a  narrow  neck,  of  about  the  capacity  of  a  pint,  having 
a  hole  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  bottom,  of  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Such  a  vessel  filled  with  any  number  of  perfect 
liquids,  would  be  emptied  in  the  same  time — whatever  their  specific 
gravity.  As  at  any  given  horizon,  inertia  is  directly  proportional 
to  gravity,  the  heavier  the  liquid  the  greater  would  be  the  power 
required  to  move  it;  but  the  motive  power  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  pressure,  or  in  other  words  to  the  weight,  and  therefore  all 
perfect  liquids  should  issue  from  the  same  orifice  with  the  same 
velocity.  To  test  this  proposition,  eight  fluid  ounces  of  dean  mer- 
cury and  then  the  same  bulk  of  distilled  water,  were  allowed  to  run 
out  of  the  vessel  above  mentioned:  the  time  observed  was  the  same 
within  the  neitrest  second.  It  was  found  in  repeating  this  experi- 
ment witji  sperm  and  lard  oils  that  the  rapidity  of  t&  flow  of  the 
former  exceeded  considerably  that  of  the  latter;  the  ratio  of  time 
being  100  to  167. 

"The  results  thus  far  in  these  investigations  were  apparently 
against  the  use  of  lard  oil :  it  was  observed  however  that  in  the 
experiments  on  the  flow  of  the  two  oils,  a  variation  in  the  time 
occurred,  which  could  only  be  attributed  to  a  variation  in  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  experiments  were  made.  In  relation  to  this 
point,  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  the  temperature  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  on  the  flowing  of  the  two  oils  was  observed.  By  this 
means  the  important  fact  was  elicited  that  as  the  temperature  was 
increaaed,  the  liquidity  of  the  lard  increased  in  a  more  rapid  d^ree 
than  that  of  the  sperm,  and  that  at  the  temperature  of  about  260°  F. 
the  liquidity  of  the  former  exceeded  tiiat  of  the  latter.  A  similar 
series  of  experiments  was  made  in  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  ascent 
of  the  oil  in  the  wick,  and  ^vith  a  similar  result.  At  about  the 
temperature  of  that  before  mentioned,  the  ascensional  power  of  the 
lard  was  greater  than  that  of  the  sperm.  These  results  were  recog- 
nized as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  appli- 
cation of  lard  oil  as  a  light-house  illuminant.     It  only  required  to 
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be  burned  at  a  high  temperature;  and  as  this  could  be  readily 
obtained  in  the  case  of  larger  lamps^  there  appeared  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  its  application. 

'^The  previous  trials  had  been  with  small  lamps  with  single  solid 
wicks  instead  of  the  Fresnel  lamp  with  hollow  burners.  AAer 
these  preliminary  experiments,  two  li^ht-houses  of  the  first  order, 
at  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  separated  by  a  distance  of  only  900 
feet,  were  selected  as  affording  excellent  fiEusilities  for  trying  in 
actual  burning,  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions  which  had  pre- 
viously been  arrived  at.  One  of  these  light-houses  was  supplied 
with  sperm  and  the  other  with  lard  oil,  each  lamp  being  so  trimmed 
as  to  exhibit  its  greatest  capacity.  It  was  found  by  photometrieal 
trial  that  the  lamp  supplied  with  lard,  exceeded  in  intensity  of 
light  that  of  the  one  furnished  with  sperm.  The  experiment  was 
continued  for  several  months,  and  the  relative  volume  of  the  two 
materials  carefully  observed.  The  quantity  of  sperm  burned  dur- 
ingthe  continua/ce  of  the  experiment,  wS  t«  tlS  of  the  hini,  as 
100  is  to  104."  * 

This  remarkable  success  in  elevating  the  disparaged  lard  oil  to 
the  highest  rank  as  an  illuminant,  was  of  course  very  damaging  to 
the  new  manufacture  of  colza  oil ;  and  no  more  characteristic  tribute 
to  the  energetic  skill  of  Henry  could  be  offered,  than  that  contained 
in  the  following  frank  and  manly  letter  by  Colonel  C.  S.  Hamilton, 
the  manufacturer,  (who  by  special  invitation  had  been  present  at 
several  competitive  photometric  trials,)  addressed  to  the:  Naval  Sec- 
retary of  the  Light-House  Board,  Commodore  Andrew  A.  Harwood: 

"Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  May  16, 1868. 

"Dear  Commodore  :  I  must  confess  mv  great  disappointment  at 
the  result  of  the  experiments  at  Staten  Island.  It  is  however  not 
really  so  much  the  railure  of  rape-seed  oil,  as  the  undeniable  excel- 
lence of  lard  oil  as  a  burner.  1  am  satisfied  now  that  for  self-heat- 
ing lamps  there  is  no  oil  that  will  bear  comparison  with  lard,  but  I 
am  equally  satisfied  that  no  colza  oil  will  yield  a  better  result  than 
ours,  under  exactly  the  same  tests.  We  have  but  one  more  experi- 
ment to  make  widi  colza;  it  is  its  extraction  by  chemical  displace- 
ment.    If  this  fails  we  shall  abandon  the  whole  business. 

"If  all  things  are  put  together,  I  think  the  following  statement 
will  be  allowed,  to  wit:  Our  colza  oil  of  this  year  is  equal  to  anv 
foreign  colza.  It  is  better  than  any  we  have  heretofore  made.  It 
is  better  than  sperm,  or  any  other  burner,  excepting  only  lard  oil. 
Our  failure  then  is  owing  to  the  superior  excellence  of  lard  oil, 
which  under  the  persistent  investigation  of  the  Board,  has  been 

*  Report  qf  the  Light-Houte  Board  for  187S,  pp.  96-98. 
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shown  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest  safe  illuminator  available.  The 
Board  are  entitled  to  great  credit  in  producing  this  result.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  but  a  few  years  since,  lard  oil  was  pronounced 
unsuitable  for  light-house  purposes;  but  the  perseverance  of  the 
Board  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  it  is  much  tne  best  and  cheapest 
oil,  and  that  the  expenses  of  lighting  the  coast  and  harbors  have 
been  thereby  greatly  reduced.  Surely  Hxe  country  at  large  should 
acknowledge  this,  and  give  due  credit  to  the  Board.  We  have 
endeavored  to  do  with  colza  what  the  Board  have  effected  with  lard 
oil,  and  we  have  been  unsuccessful  both  for  ourselves  and  the  light- 
house interest.     -    -    - 

• 

'^  We  are  grateful  to  each  member  of  the  Board  for  the  interest 
they  have  alwajrs  shown  in  our  undertaking,  and  for  their  uniform 
kindness  and  courtesy.  Accept,  my  dear  Commodore,  for  yourself 
and  your  associates  in  the  Board,  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  many 
kind  expressions  of  interest,  and  believe  me 

"Truly  and  gratefully,  yours, 

«C.  S.  Hamilton." 


OBITUABY   MEMOIR* 
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PROF.  JOSEPH  LOVERING, 

YICB-FBIESIDEMT  OF  THX   AinEgfCATff  ACAJDIKMT  OF  AKTS  AMD  8C3KNCE8. 


Joseph  Henbt,  who  was  united  with  this  Academy  as  an 
AsBOciate  Fellow  on  May  26,  1840,  was  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  on 
Dec^nber  17,  1799,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  May  13, 
1878,  in  the  pl^tode  of  his  years,  his  labors,  and  his  honore. 
The  child  is  always  father  to  the  man:  bat  there  was  nothing  in 
the  childhood  or  yonth  of  Henry  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  one 
whose  life  woold  be  a  bleseing  to  mankind,  and  whose  death  would 
be  felt  as  a  nation's  loss.  Descended  from  Scotch  ancestors,  who 
had  recently  immigrated  to  this  country,  and  losing  his  father  at  an 
early  age,  he  passed  a  large  part  of  his  youth  under  the  care  of  his 
maternal  grandmother,  at  Galway,  in  Saratoga  County.  Here  he 
attended  the  district  sdiool  until  he  was  ten  years  old.  Then  he 
was  taken  into  a  store,  where  he  was  treated  kindly  and  allowed  to 
be  present  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  school.  Obtaining  ac(3ess 
to  die  village  library,  at  first  by  accident,  afterwards  by  stealth,  and 
finally  by  permission,  he  revelled  in  an  ideal  world  of  fiction,  and 
perhaps  cultivated,  unconsciously,  that  £aca\ty  of  imagination  which 
served  him  as  the  interpreter  of  Nature. 

At  the  age  of  about  fifteen  Henry  returned  to  Albany  and  Altered 
a  watchmaker's  shop  as  an  apprentice.  Whatever  knowledge  of 
medianism  and  delicacy  of  touch  were  thus  acquired  were  not 
thrown  away  upon  one  destined  to  plan  and  handle  the  nice  appli- 
ances of  physical  research.  An<l  yet  his  heart  was  not  in  the  new 
occupation.  The  stage,  before  the  scenes  and  behind  the  scenes; 
private  theatricals;  a  dub  of  amateurs  of  which  he  was  president, 

[•Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Am.  Academy  of  Arte  and  Sclenoas,  May  27, 1879.J 
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and  for  which  he  wrote  and  acted  tragedy  and  comedy, — absorbed 
his  time  and  thoughts.  All  who  have  seen  and  admired  the  refined^ 
intellectual  face,  and  the  erect,  dignified  form  of  the  ripe  philoso- 
pher, can  easily  imagine  the  success  of  the  young  aspirant  for 
dramatic  distinction  when  these  charms  of  person  and  mind  were 
decked  in  the  beauty  of  youth :  the  self-possession,  the  repose,  and 
the  grace  of  this  expounder  of  physical  science  alone  remained  to 
tell  of  his  short-lived  eccentricity.  Those  readers,  who  allow  the 
mythical  apple  to  divide  with  Newton  the  glory  of  a  great  discovery, 
will  listen  eagerly  to  the  statement  that  the  theatrical  career  of  young 
Henry  was  suddenly  arrested  by  his  accidental  encounter,  during  a 
brief  illness,  with  Dr.  Gregory's  popular  lectures.  The  literal  truth 
of  the  story  is  not  questioned ;  for  Professor  Henry  himself  believed 
it,  and  reverently  cherished  the  precious  volume  to  the  last  Such 
however  was  the  occasion,  but  not  the  cause,  of  his  dedicating  him- 
self henceforth  to  science.  Innumerable  accidents  of  a  similar  kind 
happen  to  every  one,  but  not  with  the  same  result.  Man,  especially 
such  a  man,  is  not  the  creation  of  any  accident.  The  inspiration 
comes  from  within :  it  is  the  unbidden  thought,  and  not  the  external 
events  with  which  it  is  associated.  Said  a  great  divine,  ''If  you 
say  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances,  it  must  be  with  the 
understandii^  that  the  greatest  and  most  effective  of  these  circum- 
stances is  the  man  hitMdfJ' 

Bidding  farewell  to  the  stage  and  his  theatrical  companions, 
Henry  went  seriously  to  work  to  complete  his  education;  at  first  in 
an  evening  school,  then  with  an  itinerant  pedagogue,  and  finally  in 
the  Albany  Academy,  where  he  was  successively  pupil,  and  teacher. 
Next  he  was  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  patroon,  devoting  his 
leisure  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  subjects  whidi  would  fit 
him  for  the  medical  profession.  In  1826  he  made,  in  connection 
with  Amos  Eaton,  the  survey  for  a  road  across  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  this  work  he  displayed  so  much  energy  and  ability  that 
his  friends  hoped  to  find,  or  to  create  for  him,  a  permanent  positicn 
as  engineer.  But  the  Slate  failed  to  respond,  and  Henry  returned 
to  the  Albany  Academy  as  assistant  teacher,  and  in  1828  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics. 

Only  a  few  years  had  elapsed  since  the  science  of  electricity  had 
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taken  a  new  departure  under  the  name  of  electro-magnetism. 
Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  had  kindled  the  flame,  which  passed  rapidly 
from  hand  to  hand  among  the  scientific  workers  of  Europe,  until  it 
culminated  in  the  splendid  generalization  of  Ampere.  This  west* 
em  continent  may  have  been  tardy  in  welcoming  the  bright  light 
in  the  east,  but  the  response,  when  given,  was  not  a  fire,  but  a 
conflagration.  Professor  Henry  led  in  the  new  line  of  physical 
research  with  a  self-bom  enthusiasm  which  seven  hours  of  daily 
teaching  in  mathematics  could  not  extinguish  or  cool.  The  limits 
of  this  notice  forbid  a  lengthened  statement  of  his  contributions  to 
electro-magnetism.  But  the  fertile  principle  which  he  deduced 
from  his  experiments  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  His  dis- 
tinction .between  quantity  and  intensity  magnets,  and  between 
guantUy  and  intensity  batteries,  (though  now  difi*erently  expressed,) 
is  all-important  and  of  manifold  applications.  Every  experiment 
with  electro-magnetism,  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  lecture-room,  and 
in  the  arts,  is  a  success  or  a  failure  in  proportion  as  this  law  is 
ob^ed  or  ignored.  If  this  discovery  has  linked  Professor  Henry's 
name  with  the  tel^raph  especially,  it  is  because  that  was  the  great 
problem  of  the  hour, — unsolved,  and  as  some  supposed  unsolvable. 
It  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  dividing  line  between  the  merits  of  the 
discoverer  and  the  inventor,  when  one  follows  closely  upon  the  heels 
of  the  other.  Professor  Henry's  contribntion  to  the  final  triumph 
was  large,  and  brilliant,  and  indispensable;  bat  it  was  not  all- 
sofficient.  An  alphabet  was  wanting;  a  sastaining  batteiy  must  be 
invented;  moreover,  a  man  most  appear  with  a  capacity  for  bnsi- 
nesB  and  a  courage  bom  of  hope,  with  no  original  knowledge  of  the 
f^imiliflr  laws  of  electricity  but  with  an  easy  abscoptioii  of  the  science 
of  other  men,  who,  by  a  happy  ct»nbinatioii  of  experimental  devices 
and  the  devotion  of  years,  might  finally  achieve  a  grsiid  commer^ 
cial  sncoesB*  In  view  of  Professor  Henry's  additional  conquests  in 
the  realm  of  physical  research,  science  will  ever  rejoice  that  he  was 
not  himself  dazzled  by  the  inviting  prospect  of  riches  and  popnlar 
a{^Iaaae;  that  he  renooneed  the  fruits  of  invention  when  they 
were  almost  within  his  grasp;  that  be  preferred  to  any  short-lived, 
meteoric  display  the  chance  of  shining  for  ever  as  a  star  in  the 
upper  heavens,  with  Agaasiz,  Cuvkr,  and  Faraday. 
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Loyally  to  the  devotees  of  scientific  research  does  not  demand 
any  diBparagement  of  the  usefulness  or  the  genius  of  inventors.  If 
the  former  enlarge  the  area  of  human  knowledge,  the  latter  contrib- 
ute to  the  civilization  of  the  race.  If  there  are  individuals  in  one 
class  who  think  only  of  their  pecuniary  success,  the  other  class  is 
not  without  examples  of  those  who  mean  to  achieve,  even  if  they 
do  not  deserve,  a  high  scientific  reputation.  It  is  not  incumbent  on 
every  scientific  man  to  think,  with  Cuvier,  that  he  must  abandon  a 
discovery  the  moment  it  enters  the  market,  —  that  its  practical 
application  is  of  no  concern  to  him.  No  one  certainly  has  a  better 
right  to  the  fruits  of  this  application  than  the  discoverer  himself. 
Inventors  may  sometimes  stumble  on  good  fortune;  but  the  rich 
prizes  are  comparatively  few,  and,  on  the  average,  they  are  dearly 
earned  by  years  of  severe  thought  and  anxious  waiting.  No  grave- 
yard holds  so  many  buried  hopes  as  the  Patent  Office  at  Washing- 
ton. Since  the  first  introduction  of  the  telegraph,  discovery  and 
invention  have  advanced,  hand  in  hand,  over  continents  and  through 
the  ocean,  leaving  the  world  in  doubt  which  to  admire  the  most, — 
the  conceptions  of  pure  science,  or  the  exquisite  mechanism  in  which 
they  are  embodied.  If  on  one  occasion  this  harmony  was  disturbed 
by  the  repudiation  of  an  indebtedness  which  had  often  before  been 
freely  acknowledged,  the  ingratitude  was  rebuked  by  the  indignant 
voice  of  science,  and  the  just  claims  of  Mr.  Henry  were  established 
on  an  impregnable  foundation. 

It  does  not  detract  from  the  merit  or  the  originality  of  Professor 
Henry's  early  discoveries  that  the  same  ground  had  been  covered  by 
Fechner,  in  a  work  published  in  I80I,  and  that  both  had  been 
anticipated  by  Ohm's  experimental  and  mathematical  analysis  of 
the  galvanic  circuit,  which  dates  back  to  1827.  For  Ohm's  little 
book  of  that  date,  which  now  shines  as  a  foreltod  light  for  the 
guidance  of  all  who  explore  in  that  direction,  was  known  only  to  a 
few  in  Germany,  and  was  unknown  in  France,  England,  and 
America  at  a  time  when,  if  known,  it  might  have  illuminated  Pro- 
fessor Henry's  researches.  At  a  later  period,  Pouillet  published 
the  results  of  his  own  experiments,  without  knowing  that  he  him- 
self had  been  anticipated  by  Ohm.  The  father  of  Ohm  had 
intended  his  son  for  a  locksmith ;  but,  unlike  Heniy,  he  did  not 
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even  b^in  his  apprentioeship.  He  pursued  his  studies  to  the  verge 
of  starvation;  his  heated  brain  worked  while  his  body  shivered 
before  a  fireless  stove,  often  covered  with  ice.  His  book,  which 
placed  him  before  his  death,  in  1854,  among  the  greatest  of  Ger- 
man phjrsicists,  was  coldly  received  by  his  colleagues  in  the  Collie 
of  Jesuits,  at  Cologne.  On  the  contrary,  Professor  Henry's  recog- 
nition was  prompt  and  sympathetic,  at  home  and  abroad ;  at  a  single 
bound  he  came  to  the  front,  and  there  he  always  remained. 

In  1832,  Professor  Heniy  removed  to  Princeton  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Here  he 
found  sympathizing  associates,  congenial  duties,  and  the  opportunity 
for  original  research.  One  year  earlier  Faraday,  already  widely 
known  by  his  chemical  discoveries,  appeared  upon  the  field  of 
experimental  electricity,  and  immediately  became  the  most  conspicu- 
ous figure  thereon,  the  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes  in  every  land. 
His  discovery  of  induced  currents,  and  of  the  evolution  of  elec- 
tricity from  magnets,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  electricity, 
elucidating  facts  which  had  deficid  the  ingenuity  of  Arago,  Herschel, 
and  Babbage,  creating  the  science  of  magneto-electricity  as  the  cor- 
relative of  electro-magnetism,  and  justly  claiming  for  its  last-bom 
the  splendors  and  wonders  of  the  Ruhmkorff  coil,  the  Gramme 
machine,  and  the  telephone.  Henry  supplemented  the  work  of 
Faraday  by  his  own  discoveries  of  the  ea^^rc^-current  in  the  primi- 
tive circuit,  and  of  induced  currents  of  higher  orders  in  as  many 
adjacent  circuits.  He  also  succeeded  where  Faraday  had  doubts 
about  his  own  experiments;  viz:  in  obtaining  unequivocal  indica- 
tions of  similar  induction  in  the  momentary  passage  of  electricity 
of  high  tension;  proving  also  the  oscillating  discharge  of  the  Ley- 
den  jar.  Numerous  experiments  were  made  on  induction  by  thun- 
der-clouds, and  on  atmospheric  electricity  in  general,  by  means  of 
tandem-kites  and  lightning-rods. 

Nobili  and  Melloni  had  widened  and  deepened  the  foundations 
of  thermotics,  unveiling  new  and  intimate  analogies  between  radiant 
light  and  heat,  and  enriching  physical  cabinets  with  many  novelties, 
especially  the  thermopile  and  the  galvanometer.  Henry  took  advan- 
tage of  the  new  instruments  for  measuring  the  heat  of  different 
parts  of  the  sun.     Seochi,  the  late  astronomer  and  meteorologist  of 
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the  Collegio  Romano^  distinguished  as  the  foster-brother  of  Victor 
Emmanuel^  but  more  as  the  gifted  expounder  of  solar  physics^  owed 
his  first  inspiration  in  science^  in  his  youth,  (for  he  died  in  1878,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-nine,)  to  Henry,  whom  he  assisted  in  these  experi- 
ments. Doubtless,  other  young  men,  if  they  could  be  heard,  would 
confess  to  an  equal  enthusiasm  for  science,  caught  from  the  same 
high  example.  But  the  multitudinous  productions  which  issued  in 
rapid  succession  from  the  prolific  brain  and  pen  of  Secchi,  without 
the  adventitious  reinforcement  of  imaginary  cases,  justify  and 
demand  the  assertion  that  what  Henry  led  others  to  do  is  second 
only  in  importance  to  what  he  did  himself. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  little  book  was  published  under  the 
fascinating  title  of  ^^  Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest" 
Of  the  many  ingenious,  complex,  and  costly  instruments  of  research, 
has  any  one  been  richer  in  its  revelations  to  science  than  the  child's 
soap-bubble?  But  where  the  child  saw  only  an  evanescent  display 
of  colors,  Newton  read  with  mathematical  clearness  his  celebrated 
theory  of  fits  of  easy  transmission  and  reflection,  and  Young  mea^ 
sured  the  constants  of  the  undulations  of  light.  To-day,  the  micro- 
scopic molar  or  molecular  motions  of  the  telephone-plate  are  trans- 
lated into  visible  speech  by  the  colors  of  a  sympathetic  film  of 
liquid  in  the  phoneidoscope.  In  1844,  Henry  experimented  with 
this  every  ready  minister  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  all  ages, 
so  beautiful  but  apparently  so  tender,  and  found  that  its  cohesion 
and  its  contractile  force  were  those  of  a  giant  if  its  own  thinness 
were  made  the  standard  of  measure.  Thus  was  opened  an  avenue 
into  the  study  of  molecular  action  which  Plateau  has  extended  and 
embellished  with  the  most  varied  and  original  experiments,  not 
disheartened  by  the  total  loss  of  eyesight:  finding  by  the  way  a 
beautiful  experimental  illustration  of  the  cosmogony  of  La  Place, 
and  building  architectural  forms  out  of  liquid  films  as  if  they  had 
the  cohesion  of  marble. 

When,  at  the  close  of  1846,  Professor  Henry  left  the  quiet  walks 
of  the  Academy  for  a  more  public  career  in  Washington,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  summons  of  the  Brents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
though  all  applauded  the  wisdom  of  the  choice,  not  a  few  r^retted 
the  sad  interruption  in  his  scientific  life,  already  rich  in  performance 
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and  bright  with  the  promise  of  more  and  perhaps  greater  discov- 
eries. The  sacrifice  seemed  to  be  too  great  to  demand  of  science  in 
a  country  where  the  taste  and  the  mental  qualifications,  combined 
with  the  opportunity,  for  original  research  are  rare.  If  Professor 
Henry  had  remained  at  Princeton,  he  would  certainly  have  added 
other  jewels  to  his  crown:  would  it,  however,  have  shone  more 
brightly  than  it  now  shines?  When  posterity  makes  up  its  verdict 
on  his  claim  to  its  gratitude  and  remembrance,  his  discoveries  will 
not  be  counted,  but  weighed. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  friend  of  science  can  contemplate  with 
complacency  the  possible  alternatives  if  the  R^nts  had  come  to  a 
diffident  choice,  or  if  they  had  been  defeated  in  their  first  selection. 
Literature  or  science;  popular  lectures  or  original  research;  the 
diffiision  of  old  truth  or  the  discovery  of  new  truth;  a  national 
library,  a  national  university,  or  a  national  museum, — each  had 
warm  and  influential  advocates.  Professor  Henry^s  plan  of  organi- 
zation bears  the  date  of  December  8, 1847,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Regents  on  the  13th  of  December.  It  took  its  departure  from  the 
words  of  the  founder,  viz:  an  edablishment  for  the  increase  and 
djffasAon  of  hnowledge  among  men;  and  it  emphasized  every  word 
of  the  pr^nant  sentence.  Not  science  in  its  restricted  sense,  but 
knowledge  was  to  be  first  increased,  then  diffiised  world-wide, — rby 
the  endowment  of  research;  by  the  publication  and  liberal  distri- 
bution of  contributions  to  knowledge,  which  may  have  little  value 
in  the  market,  but  which  are  of  transcendent  importance  to  man's 
culture  and  civilization;  by  elaborate  reports  in  special  departments, 
in  which  the  known  would  be  separated  from  the  unknown  for  the 
benefit  of  new  explorers;  by  the  translation  of  writings  otherwise 
inaccessible  to  most  students;  by  opening  a  highway  along  which 
the  current  literature  and  science  of  the  day  could  easily  pass  from 
continent  to  continent,  and  reach  their  remotest  comers.  This  sober 
and  catholic  scheme,  in  literal  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  Smithson, 
was  less  dazzling  to  the  popular  imagination,  and  enlisted  a  smaller 
numerical  support,  than  rival  propositions  which  were  more  on  the 
level  of  the  average  understanding.  Because  these  antagonistic 
plans  narrowed  the  enjoyment  of  a  benefaction,  (itself  absolutely 
unfettered,)  to  a  small  community,  they  secured  a  local  influence 
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which  threatened  to  defeat  the  oomprehensive  views  of  the  Secietaiy. 
These  views^  reoomAiended  by  their  reasonableness  and  indorsed  by 
individoalSy  academies^  and  societies  of  science  and  learning,  had  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  high  scientific  reputation  and  the  weight 
of  character  of  the  Secretary  himself.'  Winning  and  persuasive  in 
his  manner,  he  was  inflexible  in  his  purpose. 

Experience  has  proved  the  truth  of  that  which  was  the  conten- 
tion at  the  time;  viz:  that  universities,  libraries,  museums,  lectures, 
because  they  confer  local  benefits,  will  never  lack  endowments, 
whereas  the  Christian  world  had  waited  eighteen  centuries  for  a 
large-minded  and  large-hearted  benefactor,  whose  bequest  was  all 
knowledge,  existing  or  to  be  discovered,  and  whose  recipients  were 
all  nations  of  men.  Slowly  but  steadily  time  has  revealed  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  the  Secretary;  individuals  and  communities, 
in  increasing  numbers,  have  felt  the  benefits  of  his  administration; 
the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  l^as  known  where  to  look  for 
impartial  advice  on  matters  outside  of  its  own  knowledge,  in  times 
of  prosperity  and  also  in  its  darkest  days;  and  now  all  opposition 
has  died  out;  and,  after  a  trial  of  thirty  years,  no  one  probably 
desires  any  thing  better  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  than  that 
the  plan,  so  wisely  conceived  and  so  faithfully  administered  by  the 
first  Secretary,  should  continue  the  abiding  rule  for  his  successors. 

Moreover,  the  plan  of  Professor  Henry,  cosmopolitan  in  its  geo- 
graphical embrace,  did  not  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  unborn  to 
those  of  the  living.  He  would  not  allow  the  hopes  of  Smithson 
to  be  frustrated  by  lavishing  upon  a  single  generation  what  was 
intended  for  all  time;  or,  what  is  worse,  sacrificing  both  the  present 
and  the  future  upon  the  altar  of  an  ambitious  architecture.  Ex- 
amples abound,  if  experience  is  all  which  men  need,  of  fiital  ship- 
wrecks on  these  alluring  shores;  of  endowed  churches,  colleges, 
observatories,  laboratories,  libraries,  which  have  nothing  to  show 
but  a  mass  of  masonry,  lacking  in  the  highest  beauty  of  art,  (fitneas 
for  its  purpose,)  however  much  it  may  please  the  eye,  even  if  the 
merciless  architect  had  left  any  thing  for  administration*  The  rigid 
rules  of  science,  unqualified  by  good  conmion  sense,  may  work  m 
disaster  in  matters  of  business.  The  consummate  mathematirian, 
La  Place,  omnipotent  in  the  domain  of  physical  astronomy,  when 
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appointed  by  Napoleon  I.  to  a  high  office  of  state,  attempted  to 
carry  the  laws  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  into  his  administration, 
and  failed.  Not  a  few  men  of  brilliant  intellect,  masters  of  thought 
and  of  the  pen,  have  prided  themselves  on  a  childlike  simplicity  in 
the  >ways  of  the  world.  If  Professor  Henry  had  been  one  of  these, 
much  would  have  been  forgiven  to  his  honesty  of  purpose,  to  his 
love  of  truth,  and  to  the  success  with  which  he  had  wooed  her  in 
her  most  secret  recesses.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  least  of  his  tri- 
umphs  that  he  did  not,  in  imitation  of  an  old  astronomer,  walk 
into  a  pitfall  on  this  lower  earth  while  gazing  into  the  depths  of 
space.  He  could  roam  with  Emarson  through  the  universe  of 
thought,  but  the  feet  of  both  were  firmly  planted  on  the  ground. 
Henry's  judicious  system  of  expenditures,  so  essential  to  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  Institution,  put  to  shame  the  short-sighted- 
ness and  the  short-comings  of  many  professed  financiers;  and 
exemplified,  by  anticipation,  the  magical  products  of  the  Holtz  and 
Ladd  induction  machines,  in  which  a  trifling  capital  of  well-invested 
electricity,  the  income  of  which  is  partly  spent  and  partly  saved, 
yields  an  ample  return  for  the  present,  and  by  the  law  of  compound 
interest  secures  still  more  brilliant  results  for  the  future. 

When  Professor  Henry  left  Princeton,  he  knew,  and  his  friends 
knew,  that  he  must  leave  behind  him  the  object  of  his  highest 
ambition, viz:  the  undisturbed  and  the  unostentatious  study  of  the 
unfolding  laws  of  the  material  universe.  But  he  did  not,  and  he 
could  not,  renounce  the  spirit  of  independent  research  which  had 
made  him  what  he  was.  As  opportunity  offered  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties  he  manifested  this  spirit  himself,  and  communi- 
cated it  to  others.  His  second  report  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  for 
1848,  exhibits  the  promptness  with  which  he  had  conceived,  and 
b^un  to  execute,  the  project  of  covering  the  United  States,  and 
eventually  the  North  American  continent,  with  a  net-work  of 
meteorological  stations,  which,  with  the  facilities  of  the  telegraph, 
yet  in  its  infancy,  would  prove  a  perennial  blessing  to  commerce 
and  agriculture;  and,  by  consolidating  the  scattered  efforts  of  emi- 
nent meteorologists,  (among  whom  Coffin,  Espy,  Loomis,  and  Guyot 
were  conspicuous,)  throw  some  light  on  the  law  of  storms  and 
meteofrology  in  general.    In  the  Patent  Office  lleport  for  1867,  he 
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gave  his  views  of  the  relations  between  meteorology  and  agricul- 
ture. In  this  and  other  ways^  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  been 
a  hot-bed  for  starting  and  nursing  new  projects  in  their  days  of 
infancy  and  weakness.  After  they  have  outgrown  its  aooonmio- 
dations  and  proved  'their  usefttlness^  they  have  been  adopted  by  the 
general  Government  and  transplanted  to  a  richer  soil. 

For  many  years  Professor  Henry  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure^ 
not  merely  in  scientific  circles,  but  in  the  full  view  of  die  public: 
his  name  and  his  co-operation  have  been  in  constant  demand.  He 
naturally  gravitated  to  places  of  honor  which  were  often  places  of 
additional  labor.  Men  of  leisure  have  no  time  to  give  to  occasional 
calls  upon  their  public  spirit.  The  hard-workers  must  also  do  all 
the  extra  work.  Professor  Henry  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
To  the  day  of  his  death,  he  filled  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, with  duties  sufficient  to  crush  an  effeminate  man.  But  they 
seemed  to  rest  lightly  upon  shoulders  which  sustained,  beside,  the 
weight  of  a  great  institution.  His  mind  was  ever  in  a  state  of 
prolonged  tension ;  but  it  kept  its  balance  under  these  distractions^ 
as  do  the  rings  of  Saturn  amid  the  multitudinous  disturbances  of 
its  satellites.  Often  he  waited  for  the  leisure  which  never  came  to 
him,  when  he  might  write  out  for  publication  scientific  communi- 
cations which  he  had  made  from  a  brief.  He  was  President  of  the 
American  Association  at  its  second  meeting,  in  Cambridge,  in  1849. 
He  gave  the  usual  address  of  the  retiring  President  at  the  fourth 
meeting,  in  New  Haven,  but  it  was  not  printed.  He  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1866,  succeeded 
Dr.  Bache  as  President  in  1868,  and  died  in  office. 

The  most  responsible  and  the  most  onerous  of  the  gratuitous  ser- 
vices  which- he  gave  to  ^enoe  and  the  ooantry  were  rendemi  in  hiB 
capacity  of  member  of  the  Light-House  Board,  of  which  he  was 
for  seven  years  the  chairman.  The  substitution  of  lenses  for  mir- 
rors began  the  revolution  in  light-houses;  but  lens  or  mirror,  with- 
out the  light,  is  no  better  than  a  steam-engine  without  steam.  To 
conquer  prejudice  by  experiment,  and  save  millions  to  the  country 
by  exchanging  sperm  oil  for  lard  oil,  is  not  so  brilliant  a  service  as 
the  discovery  of  a  new  law  of  nature.  But,  more  than  any  dis- 
covery, it  makes  science  respected  in  high  places,  and  enlists  the 
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sympathy  of  the  unflcientific  commnnily.  There  ai«  times  when 
flextants,  chronometers,  tables  of  the  moon,  and  even  light-houseB, 
are  of  no  avail,  and  an  impenetrable  veil  of  darkness  shats  out  the 
mariner  from  the  lights  of  heaven  and  earth.  But  "what  is  opaque 
to  light  may  be  pierced  by  sound.  The  experiments  which  have 
been  made  by  Henry  in  this  country  and  by  Tyndall  in  England,  in 
their  official  capacity,  on  the  fog-penetrating  power  of  the  fog-horn, 
the  fog-bell,  the  siren,  the  steam-whistle,  and  cannonading,  have 
raised  interesting  questions  in  science,  to  which  difierent  answers 
have  been  given ;  but  the  facts  remain,  above  controversy,  to  instruct 
governments  in  the  best  way  of  supplementing  optical  signals  by 
acoustic  signals.  These  last  investigations  of  Professor  Henry,  to 
which  it  is  feared  he  was  a  willing  martyr,  will  always  have  a 
pathetic  interest  for  those  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  notice  to  place  in  strong  relief  a  few 
of  the  salient  points  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Henry.  Any  state- 
ment in  detail  of  the  accumulations  of  his  long  life,  in  the  way  of 
experiment  or  deduction,  must  be  very  voluminous  or  very  meagre. 
For  he  was  not  a  concentrated  specialist.  His  expanded  thought 
swept  the  whole  vast  horizon  of  the  physical  sciences;  not  to  specu- 
late, but  to  discover.  The  severe  discipline  of  science  did  not 
harden  him  against  the  fascinations  of  literature,  poetry,  and  art. 

It  would  be  a  delicate  task,  and  premature,  to  attempt  to  assign 
to  Henry  his  exact  rank  among  those  who  have  legislated  for  science 
in  this  and  former  centuries.  There  are  laws  of  perspective  in 
time  as  well  as  in  space,  whereby  a  small  eminence  seems  to  out- 
dimb  the  distant  Alps,  and  the  present  generation  dwarfs  apparently 
all  lis  predecessors.  Foreign  countries  and  posterity  will  pronounce 
their  irreversible  verdict  in  this  as  in  other  cases.  'In  his  own 
country,  and  among  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Henry  was  long  and 
easily  the  acknowledged  chief  of  experimental  philosophers.  If  the 
earlier  science  of  the  country  is  passed  in  review,  only  a  few  names 
Ahine  so  brightly  across  the  intervening  years  as  to  deserve  any 
comparison  with  him  who  has  recently  departed.  Winthrop  and 
Bittenhouse  in  astronomy,  Franklin  in  eleetridty,  Bnmford  in 
thermotics,  and  Bowditeh  in  madiematio,  exbui^e  catalogue  of 
possible  rivals.    Of  these,  all  but  Winthrop  were  self-instructed^ 
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as  was  Hemy^  at  least  in  what  relates  to  their  higher  educaticm.  Of 
these^  Franklin  and  Rumford^  no  less  than  Henry,  were  as  remark- 
able in  administration  as  in  science;  Franklin  and  Romford  from 
taste^  and  Henry  from  a  sense  of  doty.  All  three  served  their 
coontry  well, — Franklin  and  Henry  while  living,  and  Romford  by 
his  bcqoests.  Winthrop,  Rittenhoose,  and  Bowditdb  reached  their 
exalted  position  by  paths  wholly  ontrodden  by  Heniy.  They  can- 
not therefore  be  the  standard  for  his  measore.  Romford's  mind 
was  essentially  practical,  even  in  its  science.  He  had  more  of  the 
spirit  of  an  inventor  than  a  discoverer.  In  Henry's  place  he  woold 
have  been  more  interested  in  poshing  the  tel^raph  to  its  final  issoe 
than  in  sopplementing  Faraday's  laws  of  electro-dynamical  indoo* 
tion.  Bot  in  dealing  with  the  heat  of  friction,  Romford  displayed 
an  experimental  skill  and  a  boldness  of  conception  which  have  vin- 
dicated his  claim  to  a  high  scientific  position.  The  progress  of 
recent  discovery  and  the  tendency  of  scientific  specolation  have 
promoted  Romford  from  the  position  which  he  long  held,  as  leader 
'  of  a  forlorn  hope,  to  the  place  of  hero  in  the  last  act  of  the  scien- 
tific drama.  In  this  connection  Henry's  views  on  the  correlation 
of  the  physical  and  organic  forces  may  be  recalled,  which  only 
lacked  the  foUer  development  and  the  wider  poblication  which  he 
finally  gave  to  them,  *  to  have  secored  for  him  the  first  complete 
annooncement  of  one  of  the  grandest  generalizations  of  modem 
science. 

It  might  seem  to  be  easy  to  institote  a  comparison  between  Frank- 
lin and  Henry  in  reference  to  the  valoe  of  their  original  scientific 
work,  which  was  largely  in  the  field  of  electricity.  Bot  a  oentory 
has  made  great  changes  in  the  starting-point,  the  opportimities,  and 
the  resooroes  of  the  discoverer.  Franklin,  with  homble  tools,  had 
a  virgin  soil  to  coltivate.  He  had  also  the  rare  felicity,  for  which 
Newton  also  was  envied,  of  living  at  a  time  when  the  scattered 
facts  of  a  new  science  were  waiting  for  a  comprehensive  generaliza- 
tion. If  Franklin  had  made  no  experiments  on  the  Leyden  jar,  or 
on  the  thonder-clood,  his  theory  of  electricity,  which  has  held  its 
own  to  this  day  withoot  any  amendment^  (thoogh  its  final  doom  is 
written  opon  it,)  would  have  secured  for  him  a  place  second  to  no 
other  among  tlie  worthies  of  science.    Now  the  instromentB  of 
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physical  research  are  numerous  and  delicate;  but  useless  unless  the 
senses  are  educated  to  them.  The  literature  of  science  is  volumin- 
ous and  in  many  languages.  Success  in  scientific  investigations 
demands  now  original  thought,  disciplined  senses,  scientific  culture, 
and  a  well-chosen  field,  where  the  discoveries  of  other  men  will  not 
be  repeated.  Both  Franklin  and  Henry  burned  brightly  in  their 
allotted  spheres,  and  in  the  future  may  differ  only  as  one  star  differs 
from  another  star  in  glory. 

The  funeral  services  on  May  16,  1878,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  the  republic  had  lost  an  illustrious  citizen.  There  was  no 
hollow  pageant  of  empty  carriages  of  state,  but  the  highest  and 
best  in  the  land  felt  a  personal  bereavement.  A  patriotic  and 
devoted  servant  of  the  Government  was  dead;  a  bright  light  in 
science  had  gone  out;  a  noble  man,  born  to  attract  and  to  sway,  in 
whom  science  was  illuminated  by  faith,  and  faith  was  enlightened  by 
science,  lived  on  earth  no  longer  except  by  his  example;  a  long  life, 
crowded  with  beneficent  services  to  truth  and  to  man,  was  closed. 
Not  less  affecting  were  the  memorial  exercises  of  January  16, 1879, 
in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  before  the  assembled 
wisdom  and  grandeur  of  the  nation.  Science  may  be  proud  of  this 
spontaneous  tribute  to  her  favored  child,  if  she  only  remembers 
that  it  is  character  which  makes  intellect  a  blessing  and  not  a  scourge 
to  mankind,  and  awakens  genuine  sympathy  and  admiration.  Mr. 
Henry  was  not  the  favorite  and  ornament  of  a  court,  but  the  peer 
of  the  ^greatest  and  wisest  in  a  free  republic.  The  monument  of 
Humboldt  was  not  thought  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  sight  of  the 
king's  palace  in  Berlin.  That  was  a  spot  consecrated  to  princes 
of  the  blood  and  military  heroes.  Will  any  American  think  that 
any  ground  in  this  country  is  too  sacred  to  contain  a  monument  to 
Henry? 
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Ik  presenting  to*  the  Academy  the  following  notice  of  its  late 
lamented  President  the  writer  feels  that  an  apology  is  dae  for  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  he  has  been  obligedto^rm  the  duty 
assigned  him.  The  very  richness  of  the  material  has  been  a  source 
of  embarrassment.  Few  have  any  conception  of  the  breadth  of 
the  field  occupied  by  Professor  Henry's  researches,  or  of  the  num- 
ber of  scientific  enterprises  of  which  he  was  either  the  originator  or 
the  effective  supporter.  What,  under  the  circumstances,  could  be 
said  within  a  brief  space  to  show  what  the  world  owes  to  him  has 
already  been  so  well  said  by  others  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
make  a  really  new  presentation  without  writing  a  volume.  The 
Philosophical  Society  of  this  city  has  issued  two  notices  which 
together  cover  almost  the  whole  ground  that  the  writer  feels  com- 
petent to  occupy.  The  one  is  a  personal  biography — the  affection- 
ate and  eloquent  tribute  of  an  old  and  attached  friend;  the  other 
an  exhaustive  analysis  of  his  scientific  labors  by  an  honored  member 
of  the  society  well  known  for  his  philosophic  acumen.  The  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  made  known  their  indebted- 
ness to  his  administration  in  the  Memorial  Services  held  in  his  honor 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  only  practicable  course  has  seemed 
to  be  to  give  a  condensed  remmi  of  Professor  Henry's  life  and 
works,  by  which  any  small  occasional  gaps  in  previous  notices  might 
be  filled.  That  in  doing  this  the  writer  may  repeat  much  that  has 
already  been  better  said  by  others  is  a  fault  which  he  hopes  the 
Academy  will  pardon  in  view  of  the  difiiculty  of  avoiding  it. 

*An  Address  read  before  the  "National  Academy  of  Solenoes,"  April  21, 1880. 
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The  interest  which,  in  the  light  of  modern  theories  of  heredity, 
attaches  to  the  ancestry  of  men  possessing  uncommon  intellectual 
powers  would  naturally  lead  us  to  desire  a  knowledge  of  Professor 
Henry's  ancestors.  We  have,  however,  no  sufficient  historical  data 
for  gratifying  any  desire  of  this  kind.  Little  more  can  be  said  than 
that  his  girand-parents  were  of  Scottish  origin,  and  landed  in  this 
country  about  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Of  his 
father  little  is  known,  and  that  little  does  not  enable  us  to  explain 
why  he  had  such  a  son.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  refine- 
ment, intelligence,  and  strength  of  character,  but  of  a  delicate 
physical  constitution.  Like  the  mothers  of  many  other  great  men 
she  was  of  deeply  devotional  character.  She  was  a  Presbyterian  of 
the  old-fashioned  Scottish  stamp,  and  exacted  from  her  children 
the  strictest  performance  of  religious  duties. 

The  son  Joseph  was  born  in  Albany,  on  the  17th  of  December, 
either  1797  or  1799.*  The  doubt  respecting  the  year  has  not  yet 
been  decisively  settled.  At  the  age  of  seven  years  he  left  his  pater- 
nal home  and  went  to  live  with  his  grandmother  at  Galway,  where 
he  attended  the  district  school  for  three  years.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  was  placed  in  a  store  kept  by  a  Mr.  Broderick,  and  spent  part 
of  the  day  in  business  duties  and  part  at  school.  This  position  he 
kept  until  the  age  of  fifteen.  During  these  early  years  his  intel- 
lectual qualities  were  fully  displayed,  but  in  a  direction  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  they  ultimately  took.  He  was  slender  in 
person,  not  vigorous  in  health,  with  almost  the  delicate  complexion 
and  features  of  a  girl.  His  favorite  reading  was  books  of  romance* 
The  lounging-place  for  the  young  vUlagers  of  an  evening  was 
around  the  stove  in  Mr.  Broderick'*  store.  Here  young  Henry, 
although  the  slenderest  of  the  group,  was  the  central  figure,  retail- 
ing to  those  around  him  the  stories  which  he  had  read,  or  which 
his  imagination  suggested.  He  was  of  a  highly  imaginative  turn 
of  mind,  and  seemed  to  live  in  the  ideal  world  of  the  fairies. 

*Thi8  unoertalnty  appears  to  have  resulted  Ax>m  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  the 
fiided  record  of  date  In  the  old  fiimlly  Bible. 
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At  the  age  oT  fifteen  he  returned  to  Albany^  and,  urged  by  his 
imaginative  taste,  joined  a  private  dramatic  a)mpany,  of  which  he 
soon  became  the  leading  spirit.  There  was  every  prospect  of  his 
devoting  himself  to  the  stage  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  accident 
turned  his  mental  activities  into  an  entirely  different  direction. 
Being  detained  in-doors  by  a  slight  indisposition,  a  friend  loaned 
him  a  copy  of  Dr.  Gregory's  lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  and  Chemistry.  He  became  intensely  interested  in  the 
field  of  thought  which  this  work  opened  to  him.  Here  in  the  do- 
main of  Nature  were  subjects  of  investigation  far  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  anything  in  the  ideal  world  in  which  his  imagination 
had  hitherto  roamed.  He  determined  to  make  the  knowledge  of 
this  nevly  opened  domain  the  great  object  of  his  life,  but  did  not 
confine  himself  to  any  narrow  sphere.  He  devoted  himself  imme- 
diately, with  great  ardor,  to  study.  During  the  three  years  follow- 
ing he  was  successively  English  teacher,  pupil  of  various  masters, 
and  a  student  at  the  Albany  Academy.  At  about  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Beck  to  the  position  of  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  the  patroon.  He  found  this  situation  to  be 
a  very  pleasant  one,  and  was  treated  with  great  consideration  by  the 
family  of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer.  His  duties  required  only  his 
morning  hours,  so  that  he  could^  devote  his  entire  afternoons  to 
mathematical  and  physical  studies.  In  the  former  he  went  so  far 
as  to  read  the  M^eanique  AncUyHque  of  La  Grange. 

His  delicate  constitution  now  suffered  so  much  from  confinement 
and  study  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  go  on  a  surveying  expedition  to  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
In  this  work  his  constitution  was  completely  restored,  and  he 
returned  home  with  a  health  and  vigor  which  never  failed  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  long  and  arduous  life.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  was  elected  a  professor  at  the  Albany  Academy.  Here  a 
new  field  was  opened  to  him.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  features 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  our  country  that  after  producing  such  a 
man  as  Franklin  it  found  no  successor  to  him  in  the  field  of  science 
for  half  a  century  after  his  scientific  work  was  done.  There  had 
been  without  doubt  plenty  of  professors  of  eminent  attainments 
who  amused  themselves  and  instructed  their  pupils  and  the  public 
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bj  physical  experiments.  But  in  the  department  of  electricity, 
that  in  which  Franklin  took  so  prominent  a  position,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  enunciated  a  single  generalization  which  will 
enter  into  the  history  of  the  science.  This  interr^num  closes  with 
the  researches  now  commenced  by  Professor  Henry.  His  first 
published  paper  on  the  subject  was  read  in  1827  before  the  Albany 
Institute,  and  is  entitled,  '^On  some  modifications  of  the  electro- 
magnetic apparatus.^'  It  consisted  simply  of  a  brief  discussion  of 
several  forms  of  apparatus  designed  to  exhibit  the  mutual  action  of 
the  galvanic  current  and  the  magnet,  but  does  not  appear  to  com- 
prise any  discussions  of  new  ideas.  Two  years  later  he  published 
a  topographical  sketch  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  also 
appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  .Albany  Institute.  It  comprises 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  State  with  especial 
reference  to  the  newly  inaugurated  canal'system. 

In  1 831 ,  he  published  in  Silliman's  Journal,  a  paper  on  the  devel- 
opment of  great  magnetic  power  in  soft  iron  with  a  small  galvanic 
element.  This  paper  is  in  some  sort  a  continuation  of  his  first  paper, 
the  fundamental  object  of  both  being  to  show  how  the  greatest 
development  of  power  could  be  obtained  with  the  smallest  battery. 
The  ideas  were  suggested  by  the  study  of  Schweigger's  Galvan- 
ometer. He  shows  that  in  a  piece  of  soft  iron  the  magnetic  power 
produced  by  the  galvanic  current  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
increasing  the  number  of  coils.  A  still  further  improvement  is 
made  when,  instead  of  passing  a  single  coil  between  the  two  poles 
of  the  battery,  a  number  of  separate  insulated  wires  are  wound 
around  the  magnet,  so  that  each  shall  form  an  independent  connec- 
tion. He  was  thus  enabled  with  a  battery  of  a  single  pair  of  small 
plates  (4  by  6  inches)  to  form  an  electro-magnet  which  would  lift 
a  weight  of  39  pounds.  He  also  intimates  that  by  winding  a 
separate  wire  on  each  inch  of  the  magnet  a  yet  greater  eSect  could 
be  attained.  This  paper  also  contains  the  germ  of  the  theory  of 
electro-magnetic  force,  and  of  electrical  resistance  and  quantity, 
though  not  developed  in  any  generalized  form.  He  explains  that 
with  one  very  long  wire  a  combination  of  several  plates  must  be 
used  so  as  to  obtain  ^'projectile  force,^'  while  when  several  lai^er 
wires  are  used  the  battery  must  consist  of  a  single  pair.     A  great 
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number  of  experimentB  illustrative  of  the  theory  are  described. 
With  a  battery  having  a  single  plate  of  zinc,  of  half  a  square  foot 
of  surface,  he  made  a  magnet  lift  a  weight  of  750  pounds, — more 
than  thirty-five  times  the  weight  of  the  magnet. 

In  the  same  year,  1831,  he  describes  a  little  machine  for  produ- 
cing continuous  mechanical  motion  by  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion.  He  considered  the  apparatus  to  be  merely  a  philosophical 
toy  involving  a  principle  which  at  some  future  time  might  be  applied 
to  a  useful  purpose. 

In  1830,  at  the  request  of  Professor  Eenwick,  he  commenced  a 
series  of  observations  to  determine  the  magnetic  intensity  at  Albany. 
This  gave  him  occasion  to  investigate  a  subject  of  which  the  evi- 
dences had  before  been  very  conflicting,  namely,  the  effect  of  the 
aurora  upon  the  magnetism  of  the  earth. 

In  1831,  April  19,  at*6  p.  m.,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  was 
noticed,  namely,  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  vibra^ 
tions  of  the  needle,  and  in  the  consequent  magnetic  intensity  of  the 
earth.  Every  precaution  was  taken  that  no  local  influence  should 
affect  the  magnet,  but  the  result  was  the  same.  About  9  o'clock  in 
the  evening  a  brilliant  aurora  commenced.  The  idea  now  occurred  to 
him  that  it  might  be  connected  with  the  magnetic  disturbance,  and 
another  ol)servation  of  the  magnet  was  therefore  made.  The  result 
was  the  opposite  of  what  had  been  anticipated,  for  instead  of  show- 
ing a  continuous  increase  the  intensity  was  now  far  below  the  aver- 
age. An  extended  discussion  of  other  results  of  the  same  sort  is 
given,  followed  by  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  aurora. 

The  next  important  investigation  in  which  Professor  Henry 
appears  is  that  which  led  to  his  beine:  an  independent  discoverer  of 
■^I^leCrW,,.  In  4.  early  4-i"».rk  4i,  di™*i»„. 
have  an  interesting  example  of  how  a  discovery  may  be  long  re- 
tarded through  the  want  of  correct  theoretical  notions.  The  idea 
entertained  by  the  early  experimenters  of  tiie  present  century  seems 
to  have  been  that  since  a  galvanic  current  passing  around  a  core  of 
soft  iron  renders  it  magnetic,  it  may  be  expected  that  a  magnet  placed 
inside  of  a  coil  of  wire  will  cause  a  current  of  electricity  to  pass 
through  it.  Accordingly,  endeavors  were  made  to  produce  this 
current  by  using  powerful  magnets.    But  since  a  continuous  gal- 
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vanic  carreDt  can  be  employed  to  produce  both  heat  and  mechan- 
ical force,  it  follows  that  if  it  could  be  produced  and  kept  up  hy 
simply  inserting  a  permanent  magnet  in  a  coil  of  wire  we  should 
have  a  machine  working  without  any  supply  of  power.  Since  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  these  experimenters  would  have  hoped 
to  realize  the  perpetual  motion,  the  direction  in  which  their  efforts 
were  prosecuted  could  have  been  taken  only  through  a  fiulure  to 
grasp  the  proper  principles.  These  principles  once  apprehended, 
it  would  have  been  obvious  that  either  the  project  of  producing 
electricity  from  magnetism  must  be  given  up,  or  the  production 
must  be  accompanied  by  motion  or  change  in  the  magnet.  The 
latter  idea  being  grasped,  success  would  at  once  have  been  assured. 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  experiments  pursued  in  a  wrong 
direction  necessitated  this  motion  or  change,  because  the  mi^et  had 
to  be  moved  to  get  inside  the  coil,  or  magnetism  had  to  be  produced 
in  it  in  commencing  the  experiment. 

In  1831,  Faraday  and  Henry  were  independently  working 
upon  the  problem.  The  former  was  entirely  successful  in  showing 
how  a  momentary  electric  current  coidd  be  produced  by  changes  of 
magnetism  in  a  soft  iron  body,  or  by  other  electrical  currents,  before 
Henry  published  anything  of  his  work.  No  question,  therefore, 
can  attach  to  Faraday's  claim  to  priority,  and  on  the  system  some- 
times adopted  no  other  name  than  his  would  be  mentioned  in  a 
history  of  the  subject  But  a  more  liberal  principle  now  prevails, 
and  the  propriety  of  giving  due  credit  to  the  independent  investi- 
gator, though  he  may  be  behindhand  in  publishing,  is  very  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  From  Professor  Henry's  paper  it  would 
appear  that  he  had  actually  reached  a  similar  result  before  Fara- 
day's work  came  to  his  knowledge.  The  magnet  with  which  elec- 
tricity was  to  be  excited  was  the  soil  iron  armature  of  his  great 
galvanic  magnet  A  piece  of  copper  wire  thirty  feet  long  was 
ooiled  around  the  middle  of  this  armature  and  connected  with  a 
distant  galvanometer.  The  great  magnet  being  suddenly  excited, 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  was  deflected  30  degrees  to  the  west, 
indicating  a  current  of  electricify  in  the  helix  surrounding  the 
armature.  The  needle  soon  returned  to  its  former  position,  and 
when  the  plates  were  withdrawn  from  the  add  moved  20  degrees 
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to  the  east  The  oondusions  of  these  experiments  are  now  too 
ftmiliar  to  need  diacossioa.  We  can  only  regret  that  the  American 
physicist  did  not  immediately  publish  his  first  experiments. 

In  this  same  paper  ProfesRor  Henry  appears  as  the  first  ob- 
server of  another  previously  unnoticed  phenomenon,  sometimes  called 
the  self-induction  of  die  current.  A  vivid  spark  is  seen  when  a 
current  through  a  long  wire  of  considerable  resistance  is  suddenly 
broken  by  withdrawing  the  wire  from  the  cup  of  mercury  through 
which  the  connection  is  produced.  The  longer  the  conducting 
wire  and  the  larger  the  plates  of  the  battery,  the  more  vivid  the 
spark.  He  attributes  it  to  the  long  wire  becoming  diarged  with 
electridty,  which  by  its  reaction  on  itself  projects  a  spark  when  the 
connection  is  broken.*  The  same  discovery  was  independently 
made  two  or  three  years  later  by  Faraday,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  noticed  Henr)'^'s  description  of  the  phenomenon. 

Shortly  after  this  Professor  Henry  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy  in  Princeton  College.  Although  the  duties  of 
an  American  collie  professor  seldom  allow  much  time  for  original 
investigation,  he  soon  resumed  his  electrical  researches,  and  the  first 
of  a  r^ular  series  was  communicated  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  1835.  On  February  6  of  that  year  he  continued  the 
subject  of  the  self-induction  of  the  electric  current  with  especial 
reference  to  the  influence  of  a  spiral  conductor  upon  it.  The  series 
of  experiments  on  this  subject  are  very  elaborate,  but  cannot  be 
fully  described  without  going  into  a  series  of  minute  details. 

On  November  2, 1838,  he  presented  an  extended  paper  on  Eleo- 
iro-I)ynamio  Indv4stion,'\^  He  states  that  since  the  discovery  of 
magneto-electricity  by  Faraday  in  1831  attention  had  been  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  induction  of  electricity  from  magnetism. 
He  had  therefore  been  engaged  in  reviewing  and  extending  the 
purely  electrical  part  of  "Faraday's  admirable  discovery"  in  the 
direction  indicated  in  the  title. 

Among  the  least  known  works  of  Professor  Henry  during  this 
period  are  his  researches  upon  solar  radiation  and  the  heat  of  the 

*  American  Journal  of  Science,  Series  I,  Volume  xxii,  1882,  page  408. 

t  JYantaeOona  <^  the  American  PMiotophical  Aieie<y,  Volume  vi,  page  80S. 
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solar  spots.  In  oonnection  with  his  relative^  Professor  Alexander, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  a  branch  of  modem  solar 
phjrsics  which  has  since  grown  to  large  proportions,  by  comparing 
the  temperature  of  the  solar  spots  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
photosphere.  The  first  experiments  were  made  on  January  4, 
1845.  A  very  lai^  spot  was  then  visible  upon  the  sun,  the  image 
of  which  was  formed  by  a  four-inch  telescope  upon  a  screen  in  a 
dark  room.  A  thermopile  was  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
image  of  the  spot  and  of  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  solar  disk 
could  be  thrown  upon  it  in  quick  succession.  The  result  of  obser- 
vations extendmg  through  several  days  was  that  decidedly  less  heat 
was  received  from  the  spot  than  from  the  brilliant  part  of  the 
photosphere.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  these  experiments  which 
started  Seochi  on  the  brilliant  investigations  in  solar  physics  which 
he  carried  on  in  subsequent  years. 

Among  Professor  Henry's  latest  electrical  researches  was  his 
analysis  of  the  dynamic  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  jar.  The  one 
of  his  discoveries  which  he  most  of)>en  referred  to  in  later  years 
was  that  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  did  not  consist  of  a  single 
restoration  of  the  equilibrium,  but  of  a  rapid  succession  of  libra- 
tions  back  and  forth,  gradually  diminishing  to  zero.  This  was 
proved  by  passing  the  discharge  through  a  coil  of  wire  containing 
needles  of  different  d^rees  of  magnetic  force.  After  the  discharge 
these  needles  were  found  to  be  magnetized  in  difierent  directions, 
according  to  their  size  and  hardness. 

In  one  of  his  numerous  communications  presented  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  he  appears  as  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  electro- 
chronograph.  On  May  30,  1843,  he  presented  and  read  a  com- 
munication on  a  new  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of 
projectiles.  It  was  in  its  essential  parts  identical  with  that  now 
generally  adopted.  It  consisted,  he  says,  in  applying  the  instan- 
taneous transmission  of  the  electrical  action  to  determine  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  ball  between  two  screens  placed  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other  on  the  path  of  the  projectile.  For  this 
purpose  the  observer  is  provided  with  a  revolving  cylinder,  moved 
by  clock-work  at  the  rate  of  at  least  ten  turns  in  a  second,  and  of 
which  the  convex  surface  is  divided  into  a  hundred  equal  parts, 
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each  part  therefore  indicating  in  the  revolution  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  second.  Close  to  the  surface  of  this  cylinder,  which  revolves 
horizontally,  are  placed  two  galvanometers,  one  at  each  extremity 
of  a  diameter;  the  needles  of  these  being  furnished  at  one  end  with 
a  pen  for  making  a  dot  with  printer's  ink  on  the  revolving  surface. 
In  the  appendix  to  the  paper  he  proposes  to  dispense  with  the  gal- 
vanometer and  produce  the  marks  by  direct  electrical  action,  as  is 
now  done  in  the  usual  astronomical  chronograph. 

While  at  Princeton  a  number  of  researches  on  other  branches  of 
experimental  physics  were  published.  It  is  not  however  necessary 
to  describe  them  at  length,  because  they  are  most  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Taylor  before  referred  to.  Whether 
they  pertain  to  the  most  familiar  phenomena  of  every-day  life  or 
the  most  complex  combinations  in  the  laboratory,  they  are  all 
marked  by  the  qualities  of  the  author's  mind, — acuteness  in  cross- 
examining  nature,  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  logic  of  science,  and 
an  enthusiasm  for  truth  irrespective  of  its  utilitarian  results. 
Reserving  for  the  future  some  general  remarks  on  the  scope  of 
Professor  Henry's  scientific  work,  the  qualities  which  it  displays, 
and  its  relation  to  the  progress  of  our  country,  we  may  pass  at  once 
to  his  connection  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  origin  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  so  remarkable  and 
many  features  of  its  early  history  so  instructive  that  it  must  long 
continue  to  be  a  theme  of  interest  to  the  historian  of  our  intellectual 
development.  The  writer  may  therefore  be  excused  for  touching 
upon  a  threadbare  subject  by  repeating  the  story  of  the  origin  and 
early  difficulties  of  this  establishment.  He  does  so  the  more  will- 
ingly because  he  believes  some  features  connected  with  it  have  not 
been  fully  brought  out. 

James  Smithson,  a  private  English  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
scientific  tastes,  a  chemist  of  sufficient  note  to  be  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  led  a  comparatively  retired  life,  and  died, 
unmarried,  in  1829.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  left  any  near 
relatives  except  a  nephew.  On  opening  his  will  it  was  found  to  be 
short  and  simple.  Except  an  annuity  to  his  servant,  he  left  the 
nephew,  for  his  life,  the  whole  income  from  his  property,  and  the 
29 
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property  itself  to  the  nephew's  children  should  he  leave  any.  In 
case  of  the  death  of  the  nephew  without  leaving  a  child  or  chil- 
dren^ the  whole  property  was  bequeathed  ^^  to  the  United  States  of 
Americay  to  found  at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Smith- 
sonian IfistUtUion,  an  estahlishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  m£n." 

Probably  few  men  have  ever  written  a  clause  so  well  fitted  as 
this  to  excite  a  curiosity  which  can  never  be  gratified.  The  views 
and  motives  of  the  writer  in  making  this  provision  are  involved  in 
impenetrable  obscurity.  The  first  idea  to  strike  a  reader  would  be 
that  Smithson  had  some  especially  kindly  feelings  toward  either 
the  United  States  or  its  form  of  government  But  no  evidence  of 
this  has  ever  been  discovered.  He  is  not  known  to  have  had  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  an  American,  and  his  tastes  were  supposed 
to  liave  been  aristocratic  rather  than  democratic. 

It  would  also  have  been  supposed  that  the  organization  of  an 
institution  which  was  to  carry  his  name  down  to  posterity  would 
have  been  a  subject  of  long  and  careful  thought,  and  of  conversa- 
tion with  friends,  and  would  have  been  prescribed  in  more  definite 
language  than  that  used  in  the  will.  Some  note,  some  appended 
paper  would  certainly  be  found  communicating  his  views.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  ever  come  to  light. 

The  next  explanation  to  suggest  itself  would  be  that  the  death  of 
his  nephew  without  children  was  a  contingency  so  remote  that  very 
little  thought  was  given  to  what  might  happen  in  that  event.  But 
it  is  said  that  on  the  contrary  Hungerford,  the  nephew,  was  un- 
married and  in  infirm  health,  and  that  his  death  without  children 
might  naturally  have  been  expected. 

We  thus  have  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  retired  English  gentle- 
man, probably  unacquainted  with  a  single  American  citizen, 
bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  large  fortune  to  our  Grovemment  to 
found  an  establishment  which  was  described  in  ten  words,  without 
a  memorandum  of  any  kind  by  which  his  intentions  could  be  divined 
or  the  recipient  of  the  gift  guided  in  applying  it. 

Hungerford  died  in  1835.  An  amicable  suit  in  chancery  was 
instituted  by  our  Grovemment,  through  the  Honorable  Kichard 
Bush  as  its  agent,  the  defendant  being  the  Messrs.  Drummond, 
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ezecatoiB  of  Smithson.  Although  there  was  no  contest  at  any 
point,  the  suit  occupied  three  years.  On  May  9th,  1838,  the  prop- 
erty was  adjudged  to  the  United  States,  and  during  the  next  few 
months  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Bush  for  about  £105,000.  The  money 
was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  in  the  following  autumn. 

The  problem  now  presented  to  Congress  was  to  organize  the  Insti- 
tution described  by  Smithson.  The  writer  must  confess  that  he  does 
not  share  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  intent  of  Smith- 
son  was  too  clear  and  definite  to  be  mistaken,  and  that  the  difficulty 
which  our  l^slators  found  in  deciding  upon  a  plan  shows  their  lack 
of  intellectual  appreciation.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  see  the  right 
solution  of  a  problem  after  it  is  obtained  than  before.  It  ought  to 
be  a  subject  of  gratitude  rather  than  of  criticism  that  it  took  the 
country  eight  years  to  reach  a  conclusion.  The  plan  at  length 
adopted  was  better  than  any  of  those  previously  proposed,  and  the 
form  into  which  the  Institution  grew  was  stiU  in  advance  of  the 
plan  which  at  length  passed  Congress. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  this  point,  the  diversity  of 
projects  considered  by  Congress  shows  that  the  meaning  of  the  will 
was  not  made  clear  to  our  l^islators.  First  of  all  there  was  a 
body  of  strict  constructionists  who  maintained  that  our  Grovemment 
had  no  power  to  aocept  a  bequest  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  money 
should  be  returned  to  the  English  Court  of  Chancery.  One 
Fleischmann,  an  employ^  of  the  Patent  Office,  petitioned  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  school,  and  his  memorial  seems  to 
have  received  much  attention.  Another  memorialist  prayed  for  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  for  prosecuting  physical  experiments, 
and  a  third  that  the  fund  might  be  applied  to  the  instruction  of 
females.  A  vigorous  effi>rt  was  made  by  the  Columbian  Coll^ 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  fund.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
desired  to  appropriate  a  considerable  amount  to  the  establishment 
of  a  great  astronomical  observatory.  Mr.  F.  A.  Hassler,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Coast  Survey,  desired  the  establishment  of  an 
astronomical  school  before  the  erection  of  Mr.  Adams's  observatory. 
A  strong  move  was  made  by  Mr.  Poinsett  to  place  the  whole  fund 
at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  Litera- 
ture and  Science.     Mr.  James  P.  Espy,  the  meteorologist,  proposed 
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that  a  portion  of  the  fund  should  be  devoted  to  meteorological 
observations  all  over  the  Union.  Mr.  Franklin  Knight  wished  the 
whole  fund  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  farm  school. 

After  a  seven  years'  discussion  of  these  and  other  projects  and 
combinations^  the  act  under  which  the  Institution  was  at  last  organ- 
ized became  a  law  in  August,  1846.  This  law  provided  that  the 
business  of  the  Institution  should  be  conducted  by  a  Board  of  R^ents^ 
who  should  choose  a  suitable  person  as  Secretary  of  the  Institution. 
It  also  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  of  plain  and 
durable  materials  and  structure,  without  unnecessary  ornament,  for 
the  reception  of  objects  of  Natural  History,  a  Chemical  Laboratory^ 
a  Library  and  Grallery  of  Art,  and  the  necessary  lecture  rooms* 
The  Secretary  had  charge  of  the  building  and  property  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  was  also  to  discharge  the  duties  of  librarian  and  keeper 
of  the  museum,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Begents,  to 
employ  the  necessary  assistants.  All  the  officers  were  removable 
by  the  Board  of  Kegents  whenever  in  their  judgment  the  interests 
of  the  Institution  required  them  to  be  changed. 

The  Board  of  Begents  created  by  the  act  immediately  commenced 
active  operations.  In  December,  1846,  a  committee  of  the  Boards 
consisting  of  Mr.  Bobert  Dale  Owen,  Mr.  Heniy  N.  Hilliard^ 
Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  Mr.  Bufus  Choate,  and  Mr.  Pennybacker^ 
made  a  report  on  the  plan  of  organization.  Among  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  report  the  qualifications  desired  in  the  Secretary  are 
of  interest  to  us.  It  was  pointed  out  as  an  almost  necessary  con- 
dition that  the  Secretary  should  become  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Institution.  After  some  general  remarks  respecting  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Secretary  the  report  proceeds : 

''Your  committee  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  a  competent 
Secretary  could  be  found,  combining  also  the  qualifications  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  highest  standing  in  some  branch  of  science.  If  to 
these  be  added  efficiency  as  an  executive  officer  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  we  may  hope  to  see  filling  this  distinguished  post  a  man 
who,  when  brought  into  communication  with  distinguished  men  and 
societies  in  this  and  other  countries,  shall  be  capable,  as  representar- 
tive  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  reflect  honor  on  the  office^ 
not  requiring  to  borrow  distinction  from  it. 
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''Your  commitfcee  will  not  withhold  tlieir  opinion  that  upon  the 
choice  of  this  single  officer,  more  probably  than  on  any  other  act 
of  the  Board,  will  depend  the  f utore  good  name  and  sncoess  and 
usefulness  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution." 

Previous  to  the  election  of  Secretary  the  following  resolution^ 
from  the  same  committee,  was  adopted  by  the  Board: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  essential,  for  the  advancement  of  the  proper 
interests  of  the  trust,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution be  a  man  possessing  weight  of  character,  and  a  high  grade  of 
talent;  and  that  it  is  further  desirable  that  he  possess  eminent 
scientific  and  general  acquirements;  that  he  be  a  man  capable  of 
jidvancing  science  and  promoting  letters  by  original  research  and 
effort,  well  qualified  to  act  as  a  respected  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Institution  and  scientific  and  literary  individuals  and 
societies  in  this  and  foreign  countries;  and,  in  a  word,  a  man 
worthy  to  represent  before  the  world  of  science  and  of  letters  the 
Institution  over  which  this  Board  presides." 

Although  couched  in  general  terms  it  may  be  supposed  that  these 
expressions  had  direct  reference  to  the  subject  of  our  notice,  and  were 
meant  to  justify  the  Board  in  selecting  a  scientific  investigator  of  so 
much  eminence  to  take  charge  of  the  establishment.  Professor  Henry 
was  elected  on  December  3, 1846,  and  signified  his  acceptance  a  few 
days  later.  It  was  a  frequent  remark  of  his  in  after  years  that  he 
had  never  sought  a  position,  and  had  never  accepted  one  without 
fear  and  trembling.  Of  the  few  positions  he  ever  accepted  we 
might  well  suppose  that  this  was  the  one  on  which  he  entered  with 
most  hesitation.  His  position  at  Princeton  was  in  every  respect 
most  agreeable.  His  enthusiasm  as  a  teacher  could  not  fail  to  bring 
around  him  an  appreciative  body  of  pupils.  He  was  not  moved 
by  any  merely  worldly  ambition  to  seek  a  larger  and  more  promi- 
nent field  of  activity,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
authorities  of  the  coU^.  He  thus  enjoyed  what  is  almost  the 
happiest  lot  of  man,  that  of  living  in  a  community  suited  to  his 
tastes  and  pursuits,  and  of  being  held  in  consideration  by  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  He  was  now  to  take  a  position  around 
which  had  raged  for  eight  years  a  conflict  of  opinion,  which  might 
iit  any  time  break  out  anew.    That  all  parties  could  be  satisfied  was 
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oat  of  the  question,  and  his  aversion  to  engaging  in  anything  which 
would  lead  to  oontrpversjr  was  so  great  that  he  would  hardly  have 
aooepted  had  it  not  been  for  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Professor 
Bache.  The  latter  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  Smithson's  munificent  bequest  was  at  stake,  and  that 
he,  Henry,  was  the  only  man  available  to  whom  all  parties  could 
turn  with  the  assurance  that  the  Institution  would  be  carried 
through  its  difficulties.  This  was  an  appeal  which  he  could  not 
withstand ;  he  therefore  determined  at  least  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  the  assurance  from  the  college  authori<> 
ties  that,  should  he  fail,  his  position  at  Princeton  would  always  be 
open  to  him,  and  the  coU^  authorities  ever  ready  to  welcome  him 
back. 

After  two  or  three  years  the  divergent  views  respecting  die 
proper  direction  to  be  given  to  the  activities  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  gradually  b^an  to  a^regate  themselves  into  two  groups, 
and  thus  to  assume  a  partisan  aspect.  Many  of  the  projects  whidi, 
during  the  eight  years  of  discussion,  had  found  supporters,  were 
entirely  given  up,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  agricultural  coU^e,  & 
great  observatory,  the  instruction  of  women,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  science.  The  act  of  Congress  provided,  as  already 
stated,  for  a  library,  a  museum,  a  gallery  of  art,  and  courses  of 
lectures.  Henry,  while  yielding  to  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the 
Institution  of  complying  with  the  law  directing  the  establishment 
of  these  accessories,  was  in  the  main  opposed  on  principle  to  their 
permanent  support  by  the  Institution.  -  The  position  he  took  was- 
that  as  Smithson  was  a  scientific  investigator,  the  terms  of  hia 
endowment  should  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  interpreta- 
tion which  he  himself  would  have  put  upon  his  words.  The 
increase  of  knowledge  would  mean  the  discovery  of  new  truths  of 
any  sort,  especially  the  truths  of  nature.  The  only  way  in  which 
an  extended  diffusion  of  increased  knowledge  among  men  at  huge 
could  be  effected  was  by  publication. 

The  departments  of  exploration,  research,  and  publication  were 
therefore  those  to  which  Heniy  was  most  inclined  to  devote  the 
energies  of  the  Institution.  While  he  made  no  factious  oppodtion 
to  the  collection  of  a  library,  he  did  not  consider  it  as  increas- 
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ing  knowledge  or  contributing  to  that  wide  diffusion  of  it  which 
Smithson  provided  for.  True,  it  might  iiidirectly  contribute  to 
such  diffusion  by  giving  authors  the  means  of  preparing  books: 
but  this  assistance  was  of  too  indirect  a  character  to  justify  the 
appropriation  of  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  Smithson  funds  to  it. 
Nearly  the  same  objections  applied  to  the  museum.  The  objects 
therein  preserved  were  at  first  the  property  ^of  the  Government, 
and  the  contributions  to  its  increase  would  naturally  come,  for  the 
most  part,  from  Government  explorations.  The  explorations  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  the  Institution  would  naturally  be  only  such 
as,  from  their  nature,  would  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  such  as  were  necessary  to  supplement  the  governmental 
collections. 

That  a  gallery  of  art  would  neither  increase  nor  diffiise  knowledge 
on  the  plan  required  by  Smithson  hardly  needed  argument.  It 
does  not  seem  that  any  serious  attempt  was  ever  made  to  carry  out 
this  part  of  the  project  on  any  considerable  scale.  The  Indian 
portraits  which  constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  collection  of 
paintings  were,  the  writer  believes,  the  private  property  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  artist. 

Perhaps  the  project  on  which  the  Secretary  looked  with  most  dis- 
favor was  the  building.  The  system  of  operations  which  he  would 
have  preferred  required  little  more  than  a  modest  suite  of  office 
rooms.  The  expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  on 
an  architectural  structure  seemed  to  him  an  appropriation  of  the 
funds  to  which  he  could  give  no  active  encouragement.  In  later 
years  one  of  the  warnings  he  often  gave  to  incipient  institutions  of 
learning  was  not  to  spend  more  money  in  bricks  and  mortar  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  commencement  of  operatibns,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  his  sentiments  in  this  direction  had 
their  origin  in  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  large  expenditure  upon 
the  Smithsonian  building. 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  Henry  antagonized 
all  these  objects,  considered  them  unworthy  of  any  support  from  the 
Smithsonian  fund,  or  had  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  intellec- 
tual value.  His  own  culture  and  mental  activities  had  been  of  too 
varied  a  character  to  admit  of  his  forming  any  narrow  view  of  the 
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proper  administration  of  the  establishment.     The  general  tenor  of 
his  views  may  be  summed  up  in  two  practical  propositions: 

(1.)  The  Institution  should  undertake  nothing  which  could  be 
done  fey  other  agencies.  A  paper  or  report  which  would  naturally 
find  its  outlet  in  some  other  channel  was  never  to  be  published  by 
the  Institution.  A  research  made  for  a  commercial  object  would 
find  plenty  to  engagQ  in  it  without  his  encouragement.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  room  for  its  own  collections  and 
to  make  them  accessible  to  investigators,  rather  than  to  draw  upon 
the  Smithson  fund  for  this  purpose.  As  a  natural  corollary  of  these 
views  the  Institution  should  not  engage  in  competition  with  other 
organizations  in  any  enterprise  whatever. 

( 2.)  Objects  of  merely  local  benefit^  which  no  one  could  avail 
himself  of  except  by  a  visit  to  Washington,  were  to  be  r^arded  as 
of  subsidiary  importance,  as  not  well  fitted  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  Smithson  to  the  wide  extent  he  would  have  desired,  and  as 
properly  belonging  to  the  local  authorities. 

Putting  both  these  principles  together,  the  library,  the  museum, 
the  art  gallery,  the  courses  of  lectures  and  the  Smithsonian  building 
were  looked  upon  as  things  only  temporarily  undertaken  by  the 
Institution,  to  be  turned  over  to  other  agencies  whenever  such  could 
be  found  ready  to  assume  the'  responsibility  of  the  operations  con- 
nected with  them. 

The  afiairs  of  the  Institution  went  on  for  several  years  without 
any  interruption.  The  general  policy  of  the  Secretary  was  to  keep 
the  expenditure  upon  those  objects  which  he  considered  least  germane 
down  to  the  lowest  limit  consistent  with  the  law  and  with  the  reso- 
tions  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  hoping  gradually  to  win  the  Board 
over  to  his  views.  Among  the  accessories  on  which  he  wished  to 
retrench,  the  library  was  the  only  one  which  gave  serious  trouble. 
In  the  act  organizing  the  establishment,  the  Regents  were  authorized 
to  make  an  annual  expenditure,  not  exceeding  an  average  of  $25,000, 
"for  the  gradual  formation  of  a  library  composed  of  valuable  works 
pertaining  to  all  departments  of  human  knowledge.^'  This  sum  was 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  annual  income,  and  had  the  provision  been 
mandatory,  would  have  lefib  little  for  any  active  operations.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  the  day  after  the  election  of  Professor  Heniy 
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the  sum  of  $20,000  had  been  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  the  fitting  up  of  the  library.  Amendments  reducing  the  sum 
to  $12,000  and  $15,000  were  successively  voted  down.  At  another 
meeting  a  more  definite  plan  of  operations  was  agreed  upon,  to  take 
effect  after  the  completion  of  the  building.  This  was  a  compromise, 
under  which  one-half  of  the  annual  income  should  be  devoted  to 
the  library,  the  museum  and  the  gallery  of  art,  and  one-half  to  the 
transactions,  reports,  publications,  lectures,  and  original  researches. 
The  library  project  thus  commenced  as  the  leading  feature  of  the 
Institution,  It  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  character  of  the 
assistant  whom  Professor  Henry  called  to  its  charge,  Mr.  C  C. 
Jewett,  formerly  librarian  of  Brown  University,  a  gentleman  whose 
high  character  and  professional  ability  marked  Iiim  as  well  fitted  to 
undertake  the  work  of  collecting  and  arranging  a  ,great  library. 
Mr.  Jewett  very  naturally  desired  to  expend  the  full  admissible 
amount  upon  his  department,  and  thus  a  difference  gradually  arose 
between  him  and  his  chief,  which  widened  as  the  building  approached 
completion.  He  began  to  assert  his  claims  to  an  extent  which 
met  with  the  strong  disapproval  of  the  Secretary,  and  in  1854  the 
difference  culminated  in  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  question  was  first  brought  before  the  Board  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  respecting  the  proper  division  of  the  fund.  In.  April, 
1854,  the  executive  committee  recommended  an  appropriation  in 
which  only  $6,000  was  devoted  to  the  library,  more  than  half 
of  which  was  for  the  salary  of  librarian  and  assistants.  The 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  books  was  only  $1,800.  In 
presenting  this  recommendation  the  committee  say  that  they  have 
not  recommended  an  equal  distribution  between  the  active  opera- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  and  the  library,  museum^  &c.,  on  the  other, 
because  the  compromise  resolutions  which  required  such  equality 
of  distribution  do  not  go  into  effect  until  afl^r  the  completion  of 
the  building. 

This  reduction  was  opposed  by  the  other  party  on  both  legal  and 
political  grounds.  Two  members  of  the  Board  presented  resolu- 
tions relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  income,  which  were  referred 
to  a  sub-committee.  This  committee,  through  Hon.  J.  A.  Pearce, 
its  chairman,  made  a  very  elaborate  report  on  May  25th  following. 
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reviewing  the  whole  subject  at  great  lengthy  reciting  what  the  Instita- 
tiou  had  done^  and  justifying  the  small  appropriation  for  the  library. 
The  report  closed  with  resolutions  repealing  the  compromise  arrange- 
ment, and  leaving  the  apportionment  among  the  different  objects  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Begents. 

In  the  meantime  the  difference  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Librarian  reached  a  stage  at  which  the  further  co-operation  of  both 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  was  no  longer  practicable.  The 
Secretary  made  known  his  intention  of  removing  the  Librarian, 
taking  the  ground  that  while  the  Board  of  Regents  had  power  to 
remove  either  the  Secretary  or  his  assistants,  the  Secretary  himself 
could  remove  the  latter  without  reference  to  the  Board.  A  resolu- 
tion to  this  effect  was  introduced  by  Mr.  James  M.  Mason,  of 
Virginia.  The  question  was,  in  principle,  the  same  which  has  been 
raised  from  time  to  time  since  the  foundation  of  our  Government 
relative  to  the  general  power  of  superior  officers  over  their  subordi- 
nates in  cases  where  the  law  makes  no  express  provision.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  organic  act  the  Secretary  and  the  Board  of  Brents, 
so  far  as  the  assistants  were  concerned,  stood  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  each  other  that  the  President  and  Senate  stand  under 
the  National  Constitution.  The  Secretary,  as  executive,  had  the 
power  of  appointment,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  R^ents, 
but  the  law  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  removal.  Mr.  Mason's 
resolution,  after  several  amendments  had  been  voted  down,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  6  to  4,  and  the  position  of  the  Secretary  as  the 
responsible  head  of  the  Institution  was  thus  fully  defined. 

It  would  however  appear  that  Mr.  Jewett  continued  his  efforts 
to  secure  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  library  than  the  Secretary 
or  the  executive  committee  considered  desirable,  and  carried  his  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  point  that  the  Secretary  removed  him  from  office  on 
the  12th  of  January  following. 

The  resolution  of  the  executive  committee  repealing  the  compro- 
mise and  leaving  future  annual  apportionments  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Regents  was  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  9  to  5.  A  further  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  a  compliance  in  good  faith  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  charter  required  a  large  proportion  of  the  income 
of  the  Institution  to  be  appropriated  for  a  library  was  lost. 
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Mr.  Sofas  Cihoate,  who  had  been  the  most  active  supporter  of 
Mr.  Jewett  and  the  library  scheme,  now  resigned  his  position  as 
Regent,  and  aooompttnied  his  resignation  with  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  stating  his  reasons  for 
the  course  he  had  taken,  and  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Smith- 
sonian fund  was  being  managed  on  a  system  not  in  aooofdanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  the  organic  act  In  the  Senate  the  subject  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  made  a  unani- 
mous report  in  favor  of  the  miyority  of  the  Board  of  R^nts.  In 
the  House  there  was  a  more  serious  ocmtest*  Mr.  Choate's  letter 
was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  five,  appointed  to  inquire  and 
report  to  the  House  whether  the  Smithsonian  Institution  had  been 
managed  and  its  funds  expended  in  accordance  with  law,  and 
whether  imy  additional  l^islation  was  necessary.  After  a  careful 
examination,  extending  through  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  com- 
mittee seems  to  have  been  unable  to  agree  upon  a  report  Two 
reports  were,  in  hct^  made.  One,  signed  only  by  Mr.  Upham,  the 
chairman,  took  ground  against  the  power  of  removal  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Institution,  and  i^ainst  the  restriction  of  the  increase 
of  the  library  as  contemplated.  Another  very  elaborate  report, 
signed  by  two  members,  sustained  the  Secretary  and  the  majority 
of  the  Board.  The  remaining  two  members  of  the  committee 
signed  neither  report;  nor  did  either  report  propose  any  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress  except  the  payment  of  the  derk  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  contest  which  had  been  going  on  for  a  period  of  seventeen 
years  thus  ended  in  a  complete  vindication  of  Professor  Henry 
and  the  position  he  had  assumed.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life 
he  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  was  held  in  con- 
stantly increasing  esteem  both  by  the  Regents  and  the  public.'*' 

In  January,  1865,  an  event  occurred  which,  though  an  almost 
irreparable  calamity,  tended  materially  toward  the  appropriation  of 
the  Smithsonian  income  toward  those  objects  which  the  Secretary 
thought  most  proper.     A  considerable  portion  of  the  upper  story 


•As  an  expression  of  Proftessor  Hkwry's  views  in  his  own  languase  we  append 
to  this  address  an  extract  ftom  his  examination  before  ttie  English  Government 
SoienUflc  Commission. 
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of  the  main  building  and  a  part  of  the  lower  story  were  burned. 
The  incipient  art  gallery,  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  the  lecture 
room  were  all  involved  in  the  destruction.  Happily  the  library 
and  the  museum  remained  nearly  intact.  An  opportunity  thus 
offered  itself  to  have  some  of  the  trusts  imposed  upon  the  fund 
undertaken  by  other  agencies.  The  library  of  Congress  was  rapidly 
growing  into  a  great  national  institution,  so  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  sound  reason  for  collecting  a  separate  Smithsonian  library. 
An  act  was  therefore  passed  by  Congress  providing  for  the  deposit  of 
the  Smithsonian  books  in  the  library  of  Congress,  so  that  all  could 
be  consolidated  together  and  the  Institution  at  the  same  time  be 
relieved  from  their  care.  The  necessity  for  reconstructing  the  art 
gallery  was  obviated  by  the  prospective  establishment  of  the  Cor- 
coran Art  Gallery  in  a  neighboring  part  of  the  city.  The  erection 
of  Lincoln  Hall  and  the  establishment  of  courses  of  lectures, 
sometimes  of  a  high  intellectual  character,  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  did  away  with  the  necessity  of  reconstructing 
the  lecture' room.  The  principal  immediate  drawback  was  that  the 
building  had  to  be  reconstructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Smithsonian 
fund,  although  Professor  Henry  was  not  entirely  satisfied  that  so 
large  a  building  was  necessary  for  the  Institution. 
•  The  only  serious  burden  which  remained  upon  the  Institution 
was  the  National  Museum;  but  the  expense  of  its  support  was  now. 
undertaken  by  the  Grovemment,  and  it  therefore  ceased  to  be  a 
charge  upon  the.  Smithsonian  fund  except  in  this  indirect  way  that 
the  building  which  housed  it  had  been  paid  for  out  of  that  fund. 
No  advantage  would  therefore  have  been  gained  by  removing  the 
museum  unless  the  building  was  purchased  by  the  Government 
The  Secretary  was  therefore  desirous  of  effecting  such  a  sale,  but 
his  views  do  not  appear  to  have  met  with  the  entire  concurrence  of 
the  Board  of  Regents.  The  latter  were  not  unnaturally  averse  to 
seeing  the  Institution  surrender  its  imposing  habitation  and  the 
associations  which  clustered  around  it.  A  very  natural  compromise 
would  have  been  for  the  Government  to.  pay  the  Institution  a  suit- 
able moderate  rent  for  those  portions  of  the  building  devoted  to 
the  care  of  Government  property,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
measure  was  ever  proposed. 
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The  position  of  the  Smithsonian  building  in  the  public  grounds 
led  Professor  Henry  to  take  an  active  interest  in  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  city.  Among  his  latest  efforts  in  this  direction 
were  those  made  with  the  object  of  having  the  old  canal  which 
bounded  the  Mall  filled  up.  Some  of  us  may  remember  a  witty 
argument  with  which  he  urged  this  measure  upon  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  "  The  great  inefficiency  of  the  Smithsonian  had  been 
said  by  its  opponents  to  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that^  although 
formed  to  diffiise  knowledge  over  the  whole  world,  it  had  not 
diffused  knowledge  enough  among  the  local  authorities  where  it 
was  situated  to  make  them  see  the  necessity  of  abating  the  pesti- 
lential nuisance  of  this  obsolete  canal.''  The  work  of  filling  up 
was  immediately  commenced  by  the  board  to  which  the  argument 
was  addressed. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  Professor  Hekry's  early 
journals  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  character  of  his  early 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  Smithsonian  grounds: 

"November  25, 1850. 

"Occupied  this  morning  examining  the  public  grounds  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  Monument.  I  have  been  impressed  since  my 
connection  with  the  Smithscnian  Institution  with  the  importance  of 
improving  the  public  grounds  on  which  the  Smithsonian  is  placed 
in  accordance  with  a  general  plan,  and  I  have  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity of  expittiating  on  the  capacity  of  the  Mall  to  be  made  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  drives  in  the  world.  My  enthusiasm  on  this 
point  was  much  dampened  a  few  months  ago,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  place  the  Botanic  Grarden  on  the  Mall  near  the  Smithsonian. 
The  site  was  chosen  and,  as  I  supposed,  all  things  settled,  when  to 
my  surprise  some  influence  at  once  changed  the  location. 

^'My  interest  in  the  project  was  again  awakened  by  a  movement 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Corcoran.  An  appropriation  was  made  to 
improve  the  grounds  around  the  President  s  House.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran was  interested  in  the  square  opposite  his  residence.  He 
requested  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  President  to  ask  him  to  inter- 
fere. We  called  on  the  President,  who  manifested  an  interest  in 
the  subject  but  said  he  had  no  power  to  act,  but  if  we  would  show 
him  the  authority  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  forward  the  ol^ect. 
On  this  assurance  Mr.  Corcoran  and  myself  left  the  President, 
and  I  was  requested  to  search  for  the  law  authorizing  the  action  of 
the  President.     For  this  purpose  I  called  upon  Peter  Force, 
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who,  after  a  search  of  some  time,  found  the  law,  gave  me  a  copy, 
which  I  afterwards  presented  to  the  President.  The  same  evening 
I  called  a  meeting  at  the  office  of  the  mayor,  of  Mr.  Mudd,  the 
commissioner  of  public  buildings,  and  the  mayor.  After  some 
conversation  it  was  at  length  concluded  to  send  for  some  competent 
landscape  gardener  to  give  a  general  plan  of  the  improvements, 
and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  mayor,  it  was  resolved  to  request  the 
President  to  direct  that  Mr.  Downing,  from  Newburgh,  be  re- 
quested to  examine  the  grounds  and  report  a  plan  of  improvement. 
We  (the  mayor,  Mr.  Mudd,  and  myself)  called  next  day  on  the 
President,  presented  the  matter,  and  received  from  him  the  sanction 
for  writing  to  Mr.  Downing.  A  few  days  after  this  I  started  for 
New  Jersey  and  was  absent  several  days,  and  when  I  returned  I 
found  that  nothing  had  been  done, — Mr.  Downing  had  not  been 
written  to.  I  therefore  drew  up  a  form  of  a  letter  of  invitation  in 
accordance  with  my  views  of  the  manner  in  which  the  invitation 
should  be  worded,  and  sent  this  to  the  commissioner.  This  letter 
was  sent,  and  in  conformity  with  this  invitation  Mr.  Downing  has 
come  on.  I  called  with  Mr.  Downing  on  the  President,  who  gave 
us  a  venr  pleasant  reception  and  entered  with  much  interest  into  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Downing.  This  morning  Mr.  Mudd,  Mr.  Downing, 
and  myself  have  examined  all  the  ground  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  river,  and  found  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  formation  of  a 
landscape  garden  and  a  drive." 

The  administration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  experi- 
mental researches  in  which  our  colleague  was  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful during  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  The  fact  is  that  the 
general  science  of  electricity  was  passing  almost  beyond  the  experi- 
mental and  into  the  mathematical  stage,  so  that  little  of  real  value 
could  be  effected  by  mere  experimentation  without  reference  to 
purely  mathematical  theories.  But  it  would  be  altogether  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  his  scientific  activity  was  diminished  or  that  his 
contributions  to  knowledge  were  confined  to  his  earlier  days.  The 
talent  which  had  before  been  directed  to  investigations  pf  a  purely 
scientific  character,  (understanding  by  this  term  such  as  were  designed 
only  to  improve  the  theories  of  natural  phenomena,)  was  now  turned 
to  practical  application  of  scientific  principles.  Whether  such  appli- 
cations are  less  worthy  of  the  investigator  than  the  advancement  of 
purely  theoretical  notions,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss,  but  shall 
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only  remark  that  our  oolleague  brought  into  his  new  field  that  same 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  intellectual  interests  of  mankind  which 
marks  the  purely  scientific  investigator.  Whatever  utilitarian 
objects  he  nj^y  have  aimed  at,  they  had  no  personal  reference  to 
himself.  He  never  engaged  in  an  investigation  or  an  enterprise 
which  was  to  put  a  dollar  into  his  own  pocket,  but  aimed  only  at 
the  general  good  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  his  new  enterprises  was  that  of  receiving 
notices  of  the  weather  by  telegraph  and  exhibiting  them  upon  a 
map,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  our  present  meteorological 
system.  In  JL847  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  R^nts 
to  the  facilities  which  lines  of  telegraph  would  afford  for  warning 
observers  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  approach  of  a  storm.  As  a 
part  of  the  system  of  meteorology,  the  telegraph  was  to  be  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  atmospheric  phenomena.  The  advantage  to 
agriculture  and  commerce  to  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  £^proach  of  a  storm  was  recommended  as  a  subject  deserving 
the  attention  of  Grovemment.  About  1850  the  plan  of  mapping 
the  weather  was  instituted.  Many  of  us  remember  the  large  maps 
of  the  country  suspended  in  the  entrance  to  the  Institution,  on  which 
the  state  of  the  weather  in  different  r^ons  was  indicated  by  mova- 
ble signs.  This  system  continued  until  1861,  when  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  prevented  its  further  continuance.* 

After  the  close  of  the  war  a  renewal  of  the  system  was  proposed 
and  some  efforts  made  for  the  attainment  of  this  object;  But  with 
this  as  with  every  other  enterprise,  Professor  Henry  would  never 
go  on  with  it  after  any  one  else  was  found  ready  to  take  it  up.  In 
1869  our  coUedgue,  Professor  Abbe,  commenced  the  issue  of  regular 
weather  bulletins  from  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  showing  the  state 
of  the  weather  at  a  number  of  tel^raphic  stations,  followed  by  a  brief 
forecast  of  the  weather  which  would  probably  be  experienced  at 
Cincinnati  .during  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  About  the  same 
time  provision  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  national  system  now 
so  thoroughly  organized  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army. 
This  system  received  the  cordial  support  of  Professor  Henry,  who 

*See  Historical  Notes  on  the  System  of  Weather  Telegraphy,  by  Ci<kvxIiANd 
Abbb,  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts^  Volume  ii,  1871,  page  81. 
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gave  every  facility  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  Institution  to  General  Myer 
for  the  completion  of  the  organization,  and  indeed  turned  over  the 
whole  practical  part  of  the  subject  to  him. 

Among  the  services  of  Professor  Henry  outside  of  the  field  of 
pure  science  and  of  the  administration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion the  first  place  is  due  to  those  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
Light-House  Board.  This  Board  was  organized  by  act  of  Congress 
in  1852  to  discharge  all  administrative  duties  relating  to  the  light- 
house establishment  on  the  American  coasts.  The  duties  assigned 
to  Professor  Henry  in  this  connection  included  experiments  of  all 
kinds  pertaining  to  lights  and  signals.  The  illuminating  power  of 
various  oils  was  made  the  subject  of  exact  photometric  experiments, 
and  large  sums  were  thus  saved  to  the  Government  by  the  adoption 
of  those  illuminators  which  gave  most  light  in  proportion  to  cost. 
The  necessity  of  fog-signals  led  to  what  are,  for  our  present  purpose, 
the  most  iniporiant  researches  in  this  connection,  namely,  his  investi- 
gations into  the  phenomena  of  sound.  Acoustics  had  always  been 
one  of  his  favorite  subjects.  As  early  as  1856  he  published  a  care- 
fully prepared  paper  on  the  acoustics  of  public  buildings,  and  he 
frequently  criticised  the  inattention  of  architects  to  this  subject. 
His  regular  investigations  of  sound  in  connection  with  the  Light- 
House  Board  were  commenced  in  1865.  It  had  long  been  known 
that  the  audibility  of  sounds  at  considerable  distances,  and  especially 
at  sea,  varies  in  a  manner  which  has  seemed  quite  unaccountable. 
There  were  numerous  instances  of  a  sound  not  becoming  audible 
until  the  hearer  was  immediately  in  its  neighborhood,  and  others 
of  its  being  audible  at  extraordinary  distances.  Very  often  a  sound 
was  audible  at  a  great  distance  and  was  lost  as  the  hearer  approached 
its  source.  The  frequency  of  fogs  on  our  eastern  coasts  and  the 
important  part  played  by  sound  signals  in  warning  vessels  of  danger 
rendered  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  whole  theory  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  reached  related  to  the  influence  of 
reflectors  and  of  intervening  obstacles.  That  a  sound  in  the  focus 
of  a  parabolic  reflector  is  thrown  forward  and  intensified  in  the 
manner  of  light  has  long  been  a  well-known  fact  The  logical  con- 
sequence of  this  is  that  the  sound  is  cut  ofl^  behind  such  a  reflector, 
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SO  that  at  snort  distances  it  is  many  times  louder  in  front  of  the 
reflector  than  behiud  it.  In  tbe  case  of  light,  which  moves  in  right 
lines,  it  is  well  known  that  such  an  increased  volume  of  light  thrown 
in  one  direction  will  go  on  indefinitely.  But  in  the  case  of  sound 
the  law  was  found  to  be  altogether  different  —  the  &rther  the 
observer  went  away  from  the  source,  the  less  the  influence  of  the 
reflector,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  the  latter  was 
without  effect, — the  sound  being  about  equally  audible  in  whatever 
direction  the  reflector  might  be  turned.  Another  important  dis- 
ooveiy,  made  the  following  year,  was  that  when  a  sound  was  moving 
against  the  wind  it  might  be  heard  at  an.  elevation  when  it  was 
inaudible  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 

These  observations  were  continued  from  time  to  time  during  the 
summer  season  until  1877.  They  resulted  in  collecting  an  immense 
mass  of  facts,  including  many  curious  abnormal  phenomena,  descrip- 
tions of  which  are  found  in  the  annual  JSeports  of  the  Light-House 
Board.  Our  president  was  extremely  cautious  in  formulating  theories 
of  the  subject,  and  had  no  ambition  of  associating  his  name  with  a 
generalization  which  future  researches  might  disprove.  The  result 
of  his  observations  however  was  to  show  that  there  were  none  of 
these  curious  phenomena  which  might  not  be  accounted  for  by 
a  species  of  refraction  arising  from  varying  atmospheric  cur- 
rents. The  possible  effects  of  this  cause  had  been  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Stokes,  of  England,  in  1857,  and  the  views  of  the  latter 
seem  to  have  been  adopted  by  Henry.  One  of  the  generaliza- 
tions is  very  clearly  explained  on  this  theory :  A  current  of  air  is 
more  rapid  at  a  short  height  above  the  water  than  at  its  immediate 
surface.  If  a  sound-wave  is  moving  with  such  a  current  its  upper 
part  will  be  carried  forward  more  rapidly  than  its  lower  part ;  its 
front  will  thus  be  presented  downward  and  it  will  tend  to  strike 
the  water.  If  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  against  the  wind, 
the  greater  velocity  of  the  latter  above  the  water  will  cause  the 
upper  part  of  the  sound-wave  to  be  retarded.  The  wave  will  thus 
be  thrown  upward,  and  the  course  of  the  sound  will  be  a  curved 
line  convex  to  the  water.  Thus  an  observer  at  the  surface  may  be 
in  a  region  of  comparative  silence,  when  by  ascending  a  few  yards 

he  will  reach  the  r^ion  of  sound  vibration.    A  corresponding  effect 
30 
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would  be  produced  by  a  difference  in  the  motions  of  two  contiguous 
bodies  of  air,  whether  the  line  of  change  was  vertical  or  horizontal. 
As  we  know  very  well  that  the  motion  of  the  air  is  by  no  means 
uniform,  and  that  eddies,  gusts,  and  whifis  prevail  nearly  every- 
where, it  is  to  be  expected  that  sound  will  not  always  move  uni- 
formly in  a  direct  line,  but  will  be  turned  from  its  direct  course  by 
the  sort  of  refraction  that  we  have  described.  It  is  however  im- 
possible to  prove  by  observation  that  this  is  the  only  cause  of  the 
abnormal  phenomena  referred  to,  because  the  exact  velocity  of  local 
currents  within  a  space  over  which  the  sound  extends  cannot  be  a 
subject  of  observation.  Professor  Henry  was  however  disposed 
to  claim  that,  having  a  sufficiently  general  known  cause  to  account' 
for  the  phenomena,  it  was  not  philosophical  to  assume  other  causes 
in  the  absence  of  decisive  proof. 

It  was  at  the  light-house  station  in  the  month  of  December, 
1877,  that  Professor  Henry  noticed  the  first  symptom  of  the 
disease  which  terminated  his  life  a  few  months  later.  After  passing 
a  restless  and  uncomfortable  night,  he  arose  in  the  morning,  finding 
his  hand  partially  paralyzed.  A  neighboring  physician,  being  sent 
for,  gave  a  prognosis  of  a  very  serious  character.  A  more  detailed 
subsequent  examination  by  two  members  of  our  Academy  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  affected  with  an  incipient  nephritis.  Although 
no  prospect  of  recovery  could  be  held  out,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
progress  of  the  disease  would  be  so  slow  that,  with  his  healthy  con- 
stitution, he  might  still  endure  for  a  considerable  period.  This 
hope  however  rapidly  faded.  During  the  winter  the  disease 
assumed  so  decided  a  form  as  to  show  that  his  active  work  was  done 
and  that  we  could  have  him  with  us  but  a  few  months  longer.  But 
beyond  a  cessation  of  his  active  administrative  duties  there  was  no 
change  in  his  daily  life.  He  received  his  friends,  discussed  scientific 
matters,  and  took  the  most  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
so  long  as  his  strength  held  out.  It  was  a  source  of  great  consola- 
tion to  his  family  and  friends  that  his  intellect  was  not  clouded  nor 
his  nervous  system  shattered  by  the  disease.  One  of  the  impressive 
recollections  of  the  writer's  life  is  that  of  an  interview  with  him  the 
day  before  his  death,  when  he  was  sustained  only  by  the  most  pow- 
erful restoratives.     He  was  at  first  in  a  state  of  slumber,  but,  on 
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opening  bis  eyes,  among  the  first  questions  he  asked  was  whether 
the  transit  of  Mercury  had  been  successfully  observed  and  the  appro- 
priation for  observing  the  coming  total  eclipse  secured.  He  was 
then  gradually  sinking,  and  died  at  noon  on  May  13,  1878. 

A  mere  sketch,  like  t}ie  foregoing,  of  the  lines  of  activity  followed 
out  by  our  late  President,  gives  no  adequate  idea  either  of  his  mental 
force  or  of  his  public  services.  The  contributions  to  science  of  an 
American  of  the  last  few  generations  afford  an  entirely  insufficient 
standard  of  judgment,  though  it  is  a  standard  which  writers  are 
prone  to  adopt  as  if  it  were  the  only  one.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that 
science  is  a  plant  of  cultivation  which  rarely  or  never  flourishes  in 
a  state  of  isolation,  and  reaches  full  fruition  only  when  it  can  absorb 
into  its  own  grovrth  the  fertile  ideas  of  many  associated  minds* 
Leaving  out  a  few  powerful  intellects  who  started  our  modem  system 
of  investigating,  nature,  a  high  development  of  the  scientific  spirit 
has  been  attained  only  by  a  communion  of  ideas  through  the  medium 
of  academies,  institutions,  and  journals.  We  may  pronounce  it  an 
entire  Ulusion  to  suppose  that  a  professor  in  one  of  our  ordinary 
American  colleges,  without  personal  contact  with  men  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits,  and  without  •access  to  the  publications  in  which 
foreign  investigators  publish  their  researches,  can  permanently  take 
a  leading  position  in  any  branch  of  investigation.  If  it  shall  appear 
that  Henry's  contributions  to  electricity  were  less  numerous  and 
hrilliani  than  those  of  Faraday,  let  us  consider  not  simply  the 
immensely  wider  field  of  Henry's  intellectual  and  public  activity, 
but  the  different  situations  of  the  two  men.  The  one  occupied  the 
focus  of  the  intellectual  metropolis  of  the  world,  commanding  at 
pleasure  of  every  sort  of  apparatus  which  money  could  purchase  or 
art  produce,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd  of  the  &Ue 
of  society,  eagerly  hearing  of  his  every  discovery  and  listening 
attentively  to  all  his  utterances.  The  other  was,  during  his  early 
prime,  an  overworked  instructor,  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
great  treasures  of  foreign  scientific  literature,  and  with  none  of  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  hid  great  competitor. 

Another  circumstance  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  Henry,  in 
obedience  to  one  of  the  great  principles  of  his  life,  voluntarily 
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relinqniidied  to  others  each  field  of  investigation  at  the  very  time 
when  he  had  it  80  far  coltivated  as  to  yield  most  fame  and  profit 
to  himself.  It  is  an  nnfortnnate  fact  that  the  world,  in  awarding^ 
its  laurels,  is  prone  to  overlook  the  sometimes  long  list  of  those 
whose  labors  have  rendered  a  result  possible,  and  to  remember  only 
the  one  who  gave  the  finishing  stroke,  or  appUed  previously  known 
prindples  to  some  useful  result.  There  are  few  investigators  to 
whom  the  criterion  in  question  would  do  less  justice  than  to  the 
subject  of  our  notice;'  In  his  unselfish  devotion  to  knowledge 
he  sowed  that  others  might  reap  on  the  broad  humanitarian 
ground  that  a  valuable  harvest  would  be  sure  to  find  a  reaper 
while  the  seed  might  wait  in  vain  for  a  sower.  Had  this  been 
done  solely  in  his  individual  character  we  should  have  looked 
upon  his  course  with  admiration ;  but  in  bringing  the  principle  into 
the  administration  of  the  Smithsonian  Institation  he  avoided  a 
danger  and  rendered  a  benefit  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  grateful. 
To  this  principle  is  due  the  fact  that  the  Institution  never  appeared 
as  a  competitor,  seeking  an  advantage  for  itself,  but  always  as  the 
active  co-operator  in  every  enterprise  tending  to  carry  out  Hie  object 
presmbed  by  its  founder. 

Notwithstanding  a  uniform  adherence  to  this  course  through  his 
whole  life  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  physicist  of  our  time  whose 
researches  cover  more  ground  than  his  do.  Any  adequate  analjnsis 
of  his  published  papers  and  notices  would  have  transcended  the  limits 
of  the  present  memoir.  Besides  his  electrical  researches,  they  include 
meteorology  in  almost  all  its  phases,  the  physical  geography  €i  his 
native  State,  terrestrial-  magnetism,  capillarity,  molecular  physics^ 
observations  of  meteors,  phosphorescence,  solar  physics,  protection 
from  lightning,  observations  of  the  aurora,  the  radiation  of  heat^ 
the  strength  of  building  materials,  experiments  on  an  allied  spon- 
taneous separation  of  alcohol  and  water,  aeronautics,  the  ventilation 
of  buildings,  the  phenomena  of  sound,  and  various  other  subjects 
hardly  admitting  of  classification. 

Notwithstanding  his  literary  productiveness,  he  rarely  if  ever 
wrote  a  paper  to  yield  him  the  honorarium  of  a  magazine  oontrib* 
utor.  Nor  did  he  ever  seek  a  source  of  income  beyond  tlie  modest 
salary  paid  him  for  administering  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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sufficed,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  simple  mode  of  life, 
but,  with  the  aid  of  the  aooommodations  allowed  him  in  the  build- 
ing, to  dispense  a  hospitality  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  admirers 
as  pleasant  to  the  recipients  as  if  it  had  won  the  title  of  princely. 
Although  not  drawing  a  salary  from  the  Government,  and  entitled 
therefore  to  compensation  for  any  services  rendered,  his  numerous 
public  services  were  entirely  gratuitous.  It  must  however  be  said 
to  the  credit  of  our  Government  that  after  his  death  Congress  voted 
his  family  a  small  compensation  for  his  twenty-^five  years  of  admin- 
istrative service  in  the  offices  of  member  and  president  of  the  Light- 
House  Board. 

•  One  of  his  interesting  traits  of  character,  and  one  which  power* 
fully  tended  to  make  the  Smithsonian  Institution  popular  and 
useful,  was  a  certain  intellectual  philanthropy  which  showed  itself 
in  ceaseless  effi)rts  to  make  others  enjoy  the  same  wide  views  of 
nature  which  he  himself  did.  He  was  accessible  to  a  fieiult,  and 
ever  ready  to  persuade  any  honest  propounder  of  a  new  theory  that 
he  was  wrong.  The  only  subject  on  which  the  writer  ever  had  to 
express  to  him  strong  dissent  from  his  views  was  that  of  the  practi- 
cability of  convincing  "universe-makers"  of  their  errors.  They 
always  answered  with  opposing  arguments,  generally  in  a  tone  of 
arrogance  or  querulousness  whic^  deterred  even  the  modest  Henry 
from  replying  further;  but  he  still  considered  it  a  duty  to  do  what 
he  could  toward  imbuing  the  next  one  of  the  class  who  addressed 
him,  with  correct  notions  of  the  objects  of  sdentific  theories. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  Professor  Henry's  mental 
composition  were  included  a  breadth  of  intellect,  deamess  of  philo- 
sophic insight,  and  strength  of  judgment,  without  which  he  oould 
never  have  carried  out  the  difficult  task  which  his  official  position 
imposed  upon  him.  His  mental  fiber  was  well  seen  in  the  stand 
which  he  took  against  the  delusions  of  spiritualism.  On  no  subject 
was  he  more  decided  than  on  that  of  the  impossibility  and  absurdity 
of  the  pseudo-miracles  of  the  mediums,  who  seemed  to  him  to 
claim  no  less  a  power  than  that  of  overruling  the  laws  of  nature. 
An  intellectual  person  yielding  credence  to  their  pretensions 
seemed  to  him  to  be  in  great  danger  of  insanity.  An  old  and 
respected    friend,  who  had   held  a  promin^at    position   in  the 
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Government  service,  in  speaking  to  him  on  the  subjeety  onoe 
described  how  he  had  actually  seen  a  spiritual  medium  rise  in  the 
air  and  waft  himself  out  of  the  window.  ^^  Judge/'  answered  the 
Professor,  "you  never  saw  that,  and,  if  you  think  you  did,  you  are 
in  a  dangerous  mental  condition.  If  you  do  not  give  this  delusion 
up  you  will  be  in  the  insane  asylum  before  you  know  it.  As  a 
loving  friend  I  beseech  you  to  take  warning  of  what  I  say,  and  to 
reflect  that  what  you  think  you  saw  is  a  mental  delusion  which 
requires  the  most  careful  treatment." 

He  used  frequently  to  relate  a  curious  circumstance  as  an  illustra* 
tion  of  the  character  of  this  l^erdemain  A  noted  spiritualist  had 
visited  Washington  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  and  held 
several  seances  with  the  President  himself.  The  latter  was  ex- 
tremely  desirous  that  Professor  Henry  should  see  the  medium, 
and  give  his  opinion  as  to  how  he  performed  his  wonderful  feats. 
Although  Henry  generally  avoided  all  contact  with  such  men,  he 
consented  to  receive  him  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Among 
the  acts  proposed  was  that  of  making  soimds  in  various  quarters 
of  the  room.  This  was  something  which  the  keen  senses  'and 
ready  experimental  faculty  of  the  Professor  were  well  qualified  to 
investigate.  He  turned  his  head  in  various  positions  while  the 
sounds  were  being  emitted.  He  then  turned  toward  the  man  with 
the  utmost  firmness  and  said,  "I  do  not  know  how  you  make  the 
sounds,  but  this  I  perceive  very  clearly :  they  do  not  come  from 
the  room  but  from  your  person."  It  was  in  vain  that  the  operator 
protested  that  they  did  not,  and  that  he  had  no  knowledge  how 
they  were  produced.  The  keen  ear  of  his  examiner  could  not  be 
deceived. 

« 

Sometime  afterward  the  Professor  was  traveling  in  the  east,  and 
took  a  seat  in  a  railway  car  beside  a  young  man  who,  finding  who 
his  companion  was,  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  a  maker  of  tel^raph  instruments.  His 
advances  were  received  in  so  friendly  a  manner  that  he  went  further 
yet,  and  confided  to  him  that  his  ingenuity  had  been  called  into  requi- 
sition by  spiritual  mediums,  to  whom  he  furnished  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  manifestations.  Henry  asked  him  by  what  medi- 
ums he  had  been  thus  engaged,  and  was  interested  to  find  that  among 
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them  was  the  very  man  he  had  met  at  the  Smithsonian.*  The 
sonnds  which  1iie  medium  had -emitted  were  then  described  to  the 
young  man^  who  in  reply  explained  the  structure  of  the  apparatus 
by  which  they  were  produced,  which  apparatus  had  been  constructed 
by  himself.  The  apparatus  was  fastened  around  the  muscular  part 
of  the  upper  arm,  and  was  so  arranged  that  the  sounds  would  be 
produced  by  a  simple  contraction  of  the  muscle,  unaccompanied  by 
any  motion  of  the  joints  of  the  arm,  and  therefore  entirely  invisible 
to  a  bystander. 

A  trait  of  Professor  Henry's  character  which  contributed  pow- 
erfully to  his  success  and  usefulness  was  the  many-sidedness  of  both 
his  intellect  and  his  taste.  The  great  development  of  the  imagina- 
tive and  SBsthetic  faculties  which  led  to  the  precocious  dramatic 
activity  of  his  boyhood  made  itself  felt  throughout  his  life. 
Although  he  did  not  seek  to  beautify  his  public  addresses  or  com- 
munications with  ornaments  drawn  from  foreign  sources,  he  was 
always  ready  with  an  apt  quotation  to  clothe  a  Sentiment.  Apart 
from  all  intellectual  and  scientific  claims,  American  science  could 
not  have  desired  a  more  fitting  representative  and  leader  at  the 
National  Capital,  or  found  one  whose  physical  and  mental  constitu- 
tion afforded  so  little  ground  for  adverse  criticism.  Hifl  principles 
kept  him  outside  of  all  competition,  jealousies,  and  cross  purposes, 
and  all  combined  gave  his  recommendations  a  force,  founded  on  the 
assurance  of  their  ^tire  disinterestedness,  which  they  otherwise 
could  not  have  commanded.  If  he  had  any  eccentricities  or  preju- 
dices they  were  those  of  the  philosopher.  The  mental  qualities  so 
well  fitted  to  secure  the  affection  as  well  as  the  respect  of  all  with 
yhom  he  became  intimately  acquainted,  were  supplemented  by  a 
healthy  constitution,  a  well-built  person,  and  a  conmianding  yet 
modest  presence,  finely  calculated  to  win  confidence. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  we  but  feebly  express  the  senti- 
ment of  every  member  of  the  Academy,  in  saying  that  our  late 
President  will  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  as  the 
leader  of  that  intellectual  band  of  the  last  generation,  to  whom  is 
due  the  great  advance  in  the  national  appreciation  of  scientific 
research  which  has  been  witnessed  during  the  last  thirty  years;  and 
the  state  of  society  of  which  he  would  not  be  an  ornament  is  still 
beyond  our  intellectual  vision. 
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Supplemental  Note. 

[From  pa^e  4B^] 

The  following  statement  by  Professor  Henry  was  made  at  the 
request  of  the  English  Government  Scientific  Conmiission,  June 
28,  1870,  daring  his  visit  to  London.  To  the  request  that  he 
would  give  the  Commission  a  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Professor  Henry  replied : 

'*  There  was  at  first  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  income  should  be  applied-  to  realize  the  design  of  the 
testator,  as  expressed  in  the  brief  but  comprehensive  terms  of  the 
bequest.  The  distinction  at  that  time  between  an  Institution  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  by  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  and 
one  for  the  teaching  of  the  knowledge  already  in  existence,  was  not 
so  generally  recognized  as  it  is  at  present,  and  Congress,  after  several 
years  of  delay,  placed  the  expenditures  of  the  income  undar  the 
care  of  a  Board  of  Begents,  and  directed  that  they  should  make 
provision,  by  the  erection  of  a  building  and  otherwise,  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  gallery.  It  also  gave  fifty- 
acres  of  unimproved  ground,  surrounding  the  site  for  the  building, 
with  indications  that  it  should  be  planted  with  trees.  Afterward 
however,  though  not  without  much  opposition,  it  was  concluded  by 
the  directors  that  those  objects,  although  very  important  in  them- 
selves, were  too  local  in  their  influence  to  come  up  to  the  liberal 
spirit  of  the  bequest,  which  was  intended  not  merely  to  benefit  the 
citizens  of  Washington,  nor  even  exclusively  those  of  the  United 
States,  but  mankind  in  general ;  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  direct- 
ors should  be  to  induce  Congress  to  make  a  separate  appropriation, 
from  the  public  treasury,  for  the  support  of  the  objects  iust  men- 
tioned, and  to  devote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  income  of  the  Smith- 
sonian fund  to  the  direct  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by 
promoting  original  researches,  and  by  distributing  accounts  of  the 
results  of  these  to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  In  this  the 
directors  have  been  in  a  great  measure  sncoessful,  though  time  and 
much  persevering  labor  nave  been  required  to  produce  a  change  in 
the  policy  originally  contemplated.  A  large  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  funds  has  been  expended  on  the  bunding.  A  library,  prin- 
cipally consisting  of  nearly  a  full  series  of  me  proceedings  and 
transactions  of  the  existing  learned  societies  of  the  world,  has  been 
accumulated,  the  expense  of  the  care  of  which  has  absorbed  another 
portion  of  the  income;  a  museum  has  been  collected,  consisting 
principally  of  specimens  to  illustrate  the  natural  history  and  ethnol- 
ogy of  America,  and  also  a  collection  of  engravings  and  plaster 
casts  to  meet  the  original  requirements  of  Congress  as  to  a  gallery 
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of  art;  but  experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  any  one  of  the 
specified  objects,  if  properly  sustained,  would  soon  absorb  all  the 
income  of  the  bequest,  and  vindicated  the  policy  of  transferring  the 
support  of  them  to  other  funds.  In  accoraance  with  this,  Congress 
was  first  induced  to  take  charge  of  the  grounds  and  take  the  step 
necessary  for  their  improvement.  It  next  took  charge  of  the  books 
which  had  been  collected  and  incorporated  them  with  the  national 
library,  giving  the  Institution  and  its  collaborators  the  free  use  of 
the  books  of  both  collections.  By  this  transfer  the  Institution  is 
saved,  in  the  expense  of  .binding,  cataloguing,  and  attendance, 
nearly  $10,000  annually,  while  it  has  the  same  use  of  its  books 
as  before  the  arrangement  was  made.  Again,  the  Agricultural 
Department  has  taken  charge  of  the  plants  of  the  Institution,  and 
the  osteological  specimens  have  been  transferred  to  the  Army  Med- 
ical Museum.  Furthermore,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Washington  has 
made  a  Urge  appropriation  of  money  to  establish  and  support  a 
gallery  of  art,  and  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  to  this  the  articles 
which  the  Institution  has  accumulated  in  the  line  of  art.  The 
object  of  this  policy  is  to  establish  at  Washington  a  collection  of 
objects  of  nature  and  art,  without  trenching  on  the  Smithsonian 
fund,  which  shall  be  wortiiy  the  capital  of  me  nation.  As  a  step 
towards  this  desirable  end,  Ck)ngress,  at  its  present  session,  has 
appropriated  $10,000  towards  the  support  of  the  museum,  under 
the  care  of  the  Institution,  and  also  $10,000  for  the  commencement 
of  the  fitting  up  of  the  upper  story  of  the  Smitbson  building  for 
the  better  display  of  the  collections.  The  $10,000  for  the  care  of 
the  museum  will,  for  the  present,  be  an  annual  appropriation.^' 

Q.  "What  does  the  building  itself  represent?"  A.  "Externally 
a  Norman  castle,  and  it  has  cost  a  very  large  sum.  Unfortunately, 
architecture  is  frequently  in  antagonism  with  science,  and,  too  often, 
when  an  architect  gets  his  hand  mto  the  purse  of  an  establishment 
everything  else  must  stand  aside.  Much  trouble  has  resulted  from 
this  building;  it  has  been  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  and  ex- 
pense,—  the  cost  having  greatly  exceeded  the  original  estimate." 

Q.  "What  was  the  original  object  of  the  building?"  A.  "It 
was  intended  to  accommodate  a  library,  a  museum,  and  a  gallery 
of  art;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  Institution  has  turned  over  the  library 
and  the  gallery  of  art  to  other  establishments,  the  building  will  now 
be  devoted  entirely  to  the  museum.  The  upper  part  of  it  waa  burnt, 
and  it  remains  unfinished;  and  if  Congress  would  accept  the  build- 
ing as  a  gift,  allowing  one  of  the  wings  for  the  use  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  devoting  the  main  portion  to  the  museum,  it  would  be  a 
gain  to  the  Institution." 


HEKRY  AS  A  DISCOVERER* 

I  BY 

ALFRED  M.  MAYER. 


At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  in  1878  a  committee;  com- 
posed of  Professors  Baird^  Newcomb,  and  myself,  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  eulogy  on  our  revered  and  lamented  colleague  and  former 
President,  Joseph  Henry. 

This,  I  will  not  say  labor,  but  duty  of  affection,  has  devolved 
on  me  alone.  I  would  that  the  other  members  of  this  committee 
had  laid  before  you  their  tributes  to  his  memory,  because  for  years 
they  had  been  closely  associated  with  him  in  his  social  and  profes- 
sional life  in  Washington.  Yet,  while  Professor  Henry  had  been 
the  friend  of  their  manhood  he  was  the  friend  of  my  boyhood; 
and  during  25  years  he  ever  regarded  me — as  was  his  wont  to  say 
— with  ^^a  paternal  interest."  To  his  disinterested  kindness  and 
wise  counsels  is  due  much,  very  much,  of  whatever  usefulness  there 
is  in  me.  Hence,  I  have  said  that  it  is  a  duty  of  affection  for  me 
to  speak  to  you  about  one  who  was  my  beloved  friend. 

I  shall  not  However  attempt  a  biography  of  Joseph  Heniy,  nor 
will  I  speak  of  his  administrative  life  as.  Director  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  for  this  is  known  and  valued  by  the  whole  world. 
His  best  eulogy  is  an  account  of  his  discoveries;  for  a  man  of 
science,  as  such,  lives  in  what  he  has  done^  and  not  in  what  he  has 
said;  tfor  will  he  be  remembered  in  what  he  proposed  to  do.  I 
will  therefore  with  your  permission,  confine  myself  chiefly  to 
Henby  as  ihe  Discoverer;  and  I  do  this  the  more  willingly  because 
I  am  familiar  with  his  researches,  and  also  because  Professor  Henry, 
from  time  to  time,  took  pleasure  in  giving  me  accounts  of  those 
mental  conceptions  which  preceded  his  work,  led  him  to  it,  and 
guided  him  in  it. 

*  A  Memorial  Address  read  before  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  at 
Boston,  August  26, 1880. 
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To  rightly  appreciate  a  disooverer  we  should  not  look  at  his 
work  from  our  time,  but  go  back  and  regard  it  from  his  time;  we 
should  not  judge  his  work  in  the  fullness  of  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,  but  in  the  dim  twilight  which  alone  illuminated  him  to 
then  unknown — but  now  well  known — facts  and  laws.  I  will  there- 
fore endeavor  first  to  present  you  with  a  clear  but  necessarily  very 
concise  view  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  electricity  when 
Henry  began  his  original  researches  in  that  branch  of  science,  and 
then  point  out  the  value  of  his  discoveries  by  showing  what  they 
added  to  knowledge  and  how  they  instigated  and  influenced  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  of  other  men. 

Henry  began  his  electrical  researches  at  the  age  of  28,  in  the 
year  1827,  while  he  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Albany  Academy.  At  these  he  continuously 
worked  till  1832,  when,  at  the  age  of  33,  he  moved  to  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  (Princeton).  After  a  year's  break  in  his  work, 
caused  by  the  preparation  of  his  course  of  lectures  for  the  college, 
he  is  again  at  original  research,  and  continues  his  contributions  to 
electrical  discoveries  till  1842.  Thus,  during  14  years,  while  be- 
tween the  ages  of  28  and  43,  he  was  a  constant  and  fertile  worker. 
What  he  did  in  these  years  will  be  given  after  a  review  of  what 
had  been  already  discovered  up  to  the  time  he  began  his  original 
experiments. 

Through  the  labors  of  Gilbert,  Boyle,  Otto  von  Guericke,  New- 
ton, Wall,  Gray,  Franklin,  uXpinus,  and  Yolta,  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  all  matter  could  be  electrically  excited,  and  that  bodies 
differed  greatly  in  permitting  the  diffusion  of  electricity  over  their 
surfaces;  the  facts  of  electric  attraction  and  repulsion,  of  electric 
induction,  the  action  of  points,  and  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity  had  been  discovered;  and  these  facts  had  been  explained 
and  bound  together  in  a  body  of  doctrine  by  the  hypothesis  of 
Dufay  or  by  that  of  Franklin;  while  Coulomb  and  Poisson,  in  a 
series  of  beautiful  experimental  and  mathematical  labors,  had  given 
us  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  actions  at  a  distance  of  electric 
attraction  and  repulsion,  and  had  shown  in  what  manner  electricity 
diffuses  itself  over  conductors  of  various  forms. 
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About  1820|  men  of  science  spoke  of  electrical  knowledge  as 
almost  complete.  The  mathematical  consequences  of  the  laws  dis- 
covered by  Coulomb  and  others  having  been,  they  thought,  fully 
developed;  electricity  was  hardly  to  be  r^arded  as  an  experi- 
mental science,  but  henceforth  might  be  grouped  with  mechanics. 
Such  opinion  was  so  general  that  Faraday  (in  1831),  when  he  began 
his  ever  remarkable  series  of  discoveries,  was  influenced  by  this 
prevailing  feeling  to  style  his  papers  "ExperimerUal  Researches  in 
Electricity:' 

It  seemed  almost  impossible  that  any  discovery  could  again  give 
an  impulse  to  electrical  Studies  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  bril- 
liant and  most  fertile  researches  of  Yolta;  yet  to  the  universal 
surprise  of  the  scientific  world  this  happened.  In  the  winter  of 
1819  Oersted  announced  that  he  had  at  last  discovered  a  correlation 
of  actions  between  electricity  and  magnetism  in  his  celebrated 
experiment  of  the  deflection  of  a  magnet  athwart  the  conjunctive 
wire  of  a  battery  when  the  latter  was  laid  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  magnet. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1820,  the  news  of  Oersted^s  discovery 
reached  Paris.  It  at  once  excited  profoundly  the  ever  active  and 
versatile  mind  of  Ampere.  This  man,  already  celebrated  as  a 
mathematician,  was  now  destined  to  show  greater  genius  as  an 
experimenter.  He  at  once  began  a  series  of  researches  in  the  field 
opened  by  the  discovery  of  Oersted;  and  with  astonishing  rapidity 
jreached  results  of  such  importance  that  they  gained  him  the  title 
of  the  Newton  of  electro-dynamios;  and  justly,  for  he  did  for  this 
branch  of  science  even  more  than  CoulcHnb  had  previously  done 
for  electroHstatics, 

On  the  1 8th  of  September,  1820,  Amp^  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris  his  first  paper  on  electro-dynamics*  In  this 
he  shows  that  the  battery  exerts  an  electro-magnetiG  action  as  well 
as  its  conj^unctive  wire,  and  he  gives  a  rule  by  which  one  can  readily 
predict  the  direction  in  which  a  magnet  will  be  deflected  by  a  voltaic 
current.  He  supposes  a  current  to  flow  from  the  oopper  to  the 
idnc  plate  of  the  battery;  then,  says  he,  if  you  imagine  yourself  at 
full  length  and  facing  the  wire,  the  current  entering  your  heels  and 
passing  out  at  your  head,  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  is  always 
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deflected  toward  yoar  left  hand.  In  the  same  paper,  he  says  that 
he  will  soon  experiment  with  spirals  and  helices  of  wire  which,  he 
predicts,  will  have  the  same  properties  as  magnets  as  long  as  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  flows  through  them.  He  then  gives  his  well- 
known  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  a  magnet.  He  says  that  if 
we  assume  a  magnet  to  consist  of  an  assemblage  of  minute  currents 
of  electricity  whirling  all  with  the  same  direction  of  rotation  around 
the  steel  molecules  and  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
bar,  we  will  have  an  hypothesis  which  will  account  for  all  the 
known  properties  of  a  magnet.  Amptoe  constructed  his  spirals 
and  helices,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  scientific  world  made 
magnets  formed  only  of  spools  of  copper  wire  traversed  by  electric 
currents.  We  can  readily  imagine  the  intense  interest  awakened 
by  this  discovery;  a  discovery  which  caused  Arago  to  exclaim: 
"What  would  Newton,  Halley,  Dufay,  ^pinus,  Franklin,  and 
Coulomb  have  said  if  one  had  told  them  that  the  day  would  come 
when  a  navigator  would  be  able  to  lay  the  course  of  his  vessel 
without  a  magnetic  needle  and  solely  by  means  of  electric  currents?'' 

"  For  several  weeks  physicists  of  France  and  from  abroad  crowded 
Ampdre^s  humble  study  in  Rue  Foss^  Saint  Victor,  to  see  with  aston- 
ishment a  suspended  loop  of  wire,  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery,  take  a 
definite  position  through  the  directive  magnetic  action  of  the  earth.'' 

This  hypothesis  of  Ampere  had  a  powerful  hold  on  Henry's  mind, 
and  as  I  know  that  he  used  it  as  a  guiding  light  in  his  researches,  it 
may  here  be  well  to  give  Arago's  accoimt  of  how  Ampere  was  led  to 
its  conception : 

"Thanks  to  the  profound  researches  of  Ampere,  the  law  which 
governs  celestial  movements,  the  law,  extended  by  Coulomb  to  the 
phenomena  of  electricity  at  rest  or  in  tension,  and  then,  though  with 
less  certainty,  to  magnetic  phenomena,  becomes  one  of  the  character- 
istic features  of  the  powers  exercised  by  electricity  in  motion.  The 
general  formula  which  gives  the  value  of  the  mutual  actions  of  the 
infinitely  small  elements  of  currents  once  understood,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  combined  actions  of  limited  currents  of  diflerent  forms 
becomes  a  simple  problem  of  integral  analysis.  Ampere  did  not  fail 
to  follow  out  these  applications  of  his  discoveries.  He  first  tried  to 
discover  how  a  rectilinear  current  acts  on  a  system  of  circular  closed 
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carrents,  contained  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  rectiUnear  current. 
The  result  of  the  calculation^  confirmed  by  experiment,  was  that  the 
planes  of  the  circular  curr«nte  would,  supposing  them  movable, 
arrange  themselves  parallel  to  the  rectilinear  current.  If  like  trans- 
verse currents  pass  over  the  whole  length  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
the  cross  du^ion  which,  in  the  experiment  of  Oersted,  seemed  an 
inexplicable  anomaly,  would  become  a  natural  and  necessary  fact. 
Is  it  not  then  evident  to  all  how  memorable  would  that  discovery 
be  that  would  rigorously  establish  the  fact  that  to  magnetize  a 
needle  is  to  excite,  to  put  in  motion  around  each  molecule  of  the 
steel,  a  small  circular,  electrical  vortex?  Ampere  fully  realized  the 
wide  reach  of  the  ingenious  generalization  that  had  taken  possession 
of  his  mind;  and  he  hastened  to  submit  it  to  experimental  proo& 
and  numerical  verifications,  which,  in  our  day,  are  the  only  processes 
considered  entirely  demonstrative." 

About  this  time  Arago  found  that  the  conjunctive  wire  of  the 
battery  had  the  property  of  causing  iron  filings  to  arrange  them- 
selves around  it  in  concentric  rings.  Guided  by  Amp^re^s  discovery 
that  a  helix  conducting  a  voltaic  current  had  properties  similar  to 
those  of  a  magnet,  Arago  inferred  that  these  properties  could  be 
given  to  iron  and  steel  by  placing  wires  or  bars  of  these  substances 
in  die  interior  of  one  of  Ampere's  helices.  Experiment  showed  that 
his  inference  was  correct.  The  same  effects  he  obtained  by  passing 
electrical  discharges  from  an  ordinary  frictional  electrical  machine  or 
from  a  Leyden  jar  through  a  helix  inclosing  a  steel  needle. 

In  subsequent  memoirs,  exhibiting  great  philosophic  acumen  and 
marked  ability  in  the  application  of  mathematical  analysis  to  the 
elucidation  of  physical  phenomena,  Ampere  developed  the  conse- 
quences of  the  general  laws  he  had  previously  discovered. 

In  1821,  six  years  before  Henry  b^aki  his  work,  Faraday — ^then 
30  years  of  age,  and  as  yet  an  assistant  of  Davy — ^published  his  first 
paper  on  electrical  research.  In  this  he  shows  that  a  wire  conveying 
an  electrical  current  can  be  made  to  rotate  around  the  pole  of  a 
magnet.  He  then  reverses  the  action,  and  holding  the  wire  at  rest 
makes  the  magnetic  pole  rotate  around  the  wire.  These  phenomena 
were  shown  by  Ampere  to  be  entirely  conformable  to  his  hypothesis 
of  the  electro-dynamic  nature  of  a  magnet. 
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While  Aoip^re^  in  1820^  was  pursuing  his  researches,  Schwei^er, 
of  Halle,  invented  his  galvanometer.  This  he  formed  by  wri^ping 
an  insulated  wire  in  several  turns  and  layers  around  a  suspended 
magnetic  needle.  This  instrument  excited  a  powerful  influence  in 
electrical  researches,  and  the  contemplation  of  its  action  led  Henry 
to  make  his  first  trials  aa  an  original  experimenter. 

The  history  of  another  research  is  now  in  order  as  bearing  directly 
on  one  of  Henry^s  investigations — and  one  which  he  ever  r^arded 
with  considerable  pride.  In  1827  Savary  began  experiments  on 
the  magnetizing  actions  of  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar  on  steel 
needles.  These  needles,  of  various  lengths,  diameters,  and  degrees 
of  hardness,  were  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  wire  conveying  the 
electric  discharge.  They  were  also  put  in  the  interior  of  Ampdre's 
helices,  after  the  manner  of  Arago's  original  experiments.  The 
phenomena  thus  observed  were  found  to  be  of  the  most  complex 
characters.  It  was  found  that  the  direction  of  the  polarity  in  the 
needle  and  the  intensity  of  its  magnetization  depended  on  its  distance 
from  the  wire,  on  the  diameter  of  the  needle,  on  the  potentiality  of 
the  discharge,  and  on  the  resistance  of  the  wire  through  which  the 
discharge  took  place.  Similar  phenomena  were  observed  when  the 
needles  were  placed  in  one  of  Ampere's  helices,  through  which  the 
dischai^  was  thrown.  After  a  long  and  tedious  research  Savary 
concluded  that  these  facts  could  only  be  explained  by  the  suppositioii 
that  the  dischai^  of  a  L^den  jar  was  not  continuous,  but' consisted 
of  a  series  of  rebounds  or  reflections  to  and  from  the  two  coatings 
of  the  jar.  In  1842,  Henry,  apparently  ignorant  of  this  research 
of  Savary,  went  over  the  same  ground,  and  arrived  independentiy 
at.  the  same  inference  which  Savary  had  formed  fifteen  years  before-^ 
an  inference  directly  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Feddeisen^ 
who,  in  1862,  got  the  life  history  of  the  electric  spark  of  the  Leyden 
jar  by  phot(^raphing  its  image  reflected  from  a  concave  mirror 
revolving  800  to  1,000  times  in  a  second. 

Two  years  previous  to  Savary's  work,  t.  e.  in  1825,  William 
Sturgeon,  of  Woolwich,  England,  improved  on  Arago^s  experiment 
of  magnetizing  steel  and  iron  with  the  voltaic  current  Sturgeon's 
improvement  consisted  in  bending  the  straight  rods  used  by  Arago 
into  U-shaped  pieces,  and  then,  coating  them  with  shellac  vami^. 
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he  wound  them  with  unoovered  copper  wire.  The  coils  of  the  wire 
were  separated,  so  that  the  current  flowed  through  the  wire  around 
the  surface  of  the  iron.  This  magnet,  in  proportion  to  its  weight, 
was  the  most  powerful  made  up  to  this  date.  It  certainly  did  not 
require  great  mental  effort  or  acumen  on  the  part  of  Sturgeon  to 
bend  a  straight  bar  magnet  into  the  then  common  U  form  of  the 
permanent  steel  magnet  known  as  the  horse-shoe  magnet;  yet  his 
experiments  with  this  magnet  mark  an  important  point  of  departure 
in  electric  science,  and  evidently  led  Henry  to  his  first  and  his  most 
important  scientific  reseaich. 

•  I  have  now  given  as  much  of  the  history  of  electrical  research  as 
is  requisite  to  the  understanding  of  Henry^s  position  as  a  discoverer 
in  this  branch  of  knowledge  when,  in  1827,  he  b^an  to  make 
original  experiments  in  electricity. 

As  with  many  other  men  of  originality,  Henry^s  first  essays  were 
in  the  direction  of  improving  the  means  of  illustrating  well-estab- 
lished scientific  facts  and  principles.  His  first  paper,  of  October, 
1827,  is  interesting  because  it  was  his  first.  In  it  he  improves  on 
the  usual  apparatus  which  had  been  used  by  Ampere  and  others  to 
show  electro-dynamic  actions,  by  employing  several  turns  of  insulated 
wire  instead  of  one,  as  had  previously  been  the  practice.  Thos,  for 
example,  to  show  the  directive  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  a 
freely-moving  closed  circuit,  Henry  covered  copper  wire  with  silk 
and  then  made  out  of  it  a  ring  about  20  indies  in  diameter,  formed 
of  several  turns  of  the  wire.  The  extremities  of  this  wire  were 
soldered  to  zinc  and  copper  plates.  The  coil  was  then  suspended 
by  silk  filaments.  On  plunging  the  metal  plates  into  a  glass  of 
dilute  acid  the  ring  rotated  around  its  point  of  suspension  till  its 
plane  took  a  permanent  position  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic 
meridian.  By  a  similar  arrangement  of  two  concentric  coils,  one 
suspended  '\dthin  the  other,  he  neatly  showed  the  mutual  actions  of 
voltaic  currents  flowing  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions ;  which 
facts  are  the  foundations  of  Ampere's  celebrated  law. 

We  now  reach  a  period  when  Heniy  appears  as  a  discoverer,  and 

truly  one  of  no  mean  order.     As  I  remember  his  narration  to  me  in 

the  year  1859,  it  was  as  follows:  He  said  that  one  evening  he  was 

sitting  in  his  study  in  Albany  with  a  friend,  when,  after  a  few 
31 
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moments  of  reverie,  he  arose  and  exclaimed,  '^  To-morrow  I  shall 
make  a  famous  experiment."  For  several  months  he  had  been 
brooding  over  Ampere's  electro-dynamic  theory  of  magnetism,  and 
he  was  then  deeply  interested  in  the  phenomena  of  the  develop- 
ment of  magnetism  in  soft  iron  as  shown  in  the  experiments  of 
Arago  and  Sturgeon.  At  the  moment  he  had  arisen  from  his  chair 
it  had  occurred  to  him  that  the  requirements  of  the  theory  of 
Ampdre  were  not  fulfilled  in  the  electro-magnets  of  Arago  and 
of  Sturgeon,  but  that  he  could  get  those  conditions  which  the 
theory  required  by  covering  the  enveloping  wire  with  a  non-con- 
ductor like  silk,  and  then  wrapping  it  closely  around  the  soft  iron 
bar  in  several  layers ;  for  the  successive  layers  of  wire  coiling  first 
in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other  would  tend  to  produce  a 
resultant  action  of  the  current  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bar; 
and  furthermore,  the  great  number  of  convolutions  thus  obtained 
would  act  on  a  greater  number  of  molecules  of  the  bar  and  thereby 
exalt  its  magnetism.  "When  this  conception,"  said  Henry,  "came 
into  my  brain  I  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  I  could  not  help  rising 
to  my  feet  and  giving  it  my  hearty  approbation." 

Henry  did  go  to  work  the  next  day,  and  to  his  great  delight  and 
encouragement  discoveries  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance 
revealed  themselves  to  him  week  after  week.  When  he  had  finished 
his  newly-conceived  magnet  he  found  that  it  supported  several  times 
more  weight  than  did  Sturgeon's  magnet  of  equal  size  and  weights 
This  was  his  first  original  discovery. 

I  will  now  give,  as  far  as  possible,  Henry's  own  words  in  narrating 
his  subsequent  investigations  of  these  very  interesting  phenomena : 

"The  maximum  effect  however  with  this  arrangement  and  a 
single  battery  was  not  yet  obtained.  After  a  certain  length  of  wire 
had  been  coiled  upon  the  iron,  the  power  diminished  witili  a  further 
increase  of  the  number  of  turns.  This  was  due  to  the  increased 
resistance  which  the  longer  wire  offered  to  the  conduction  of  elec* 
tricity.  Two  methods  of  improvement  therefore  suggested  them- 
selves. The  first  consisted,  not  in  increasing  the  length  of  the  coil, 
but  in  using  a  number  of  separate  coils  on  the  same  piece  of  iron. 
By  this  arrangement  the  resistance  to  the  conduction  of  the  electricity 
was  diminished  and  a  greater  quantity  made  to  circulate  around  the 
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iron  from  the  same  battery.  The  second  method  of  producing  a 
similar  result  consisted  in  increasing  the  number  of  elements  of  the 
battery,  or,  in  other  words,  the  projectile  force  of  the  electricity, 
which  enabled  it  to  pass  through  an  increased  number  of  turns  of 
wire,  and  thus,  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  wire,  to  develop  the 
maximum  power  of  the  iron. 

'^  To  test  these  principles  on  a  larger  scale,  an  experimental  magnet 
was  constructed.  In  this  a  number  of  compound  helices  were  placed 
on  the  same  bar,  their  ends  lefb  projecting,  and  so  numbered  that 
they  could  be  all  united  into  one  long  helix,  or  variously  combined 
in  sets  of  lesser  length. 

^'  From  a  series  of  experiments  with  this  and  other  magnets  it  was 
proved  that,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  magnetism 
from  a  battery  of  a  single  cup,  a  number  of  helices  is  required ;  but 
when  a  compound  battery  is  used,  then  one  long  wire  must  be 
employed,  making  many  turns  around  the  iron,  the  length  of  wire, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  turns,  being  commensurate  with  the 
projectile  power  of  the  battery. 

'^In  describing  the  results  of  my  experiments  the  terms  intermty 
and  quantity  magnets  were  introduced  to  avoid  circumlocution,  and 
were  intended  to  be  used  merely  in  a  technical  sense.  By  the 
intermty  magnet  I  designated  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  so  surrounded  with 
wire  that  its  magnetic  power  could  be  called  into  operation  by  an 
intensity  battery;  and  by  a  quantity  magnet  a  piece  of  iron  so  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  separate  coils  that  its  magnetism  could  be 
fully  developed  by  a  quantity  battery. 

"I  was,"  says  Henry,  "the  first  to  point  out  this  connection  of 
the  two  kinds  of  the  battery  with  the  two  forms  of  the  magnet,  in 
my  paper  in  SiUiman^s  Joumaly  January,  1831,  and  clearly  to  state 
that  when  magnetism  was  to  be  developed  by  means  of  a  compound 
battery,  one  long  coil  was  to  be  employed,  and  when  the  maximum 
effect  was  to  be  produced  by  a  single  battery,  a  number  of  strands 
were  to  be  used." 

Here  is  Henry  ^s  description  of  one  of  his  quantity  magnets :  "A 
bar  of  iron  21  inches  long  and  2  inches  square  with  rounded  comers 
was  bent  into  a  U  form,  having  1^  about  9  inches  long.  This  bar 
weighed  21  pounds.     Its  armature  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  a  similar 
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bar  and  weighed  7  pounds.  Nine  coils  of  copper  bell-wirei  each  60 
feet  in  length,  were  wrapped  in  sections  on  the  iron.  These  coils 
were  not  continued  around  the  whole  length  of  the  bar,  but  each 
strand  of  wire,  according  to  the  principle  before  mentioned,  occupied 
about  two  inches,  and  was  coiled  several  times  backward  and  forward 
over  itself;  the  several  ends  of  the  wire  were  left  projecting  and 
all  numbered,  so  that  the  first  and  last  end  of  each  strand  might  be 
readily  distinguished.  In  this  manner  was  formed  an  experimental 
magnet  on  a  larger  scale,  with  which  several  combinations  of  wire 
could  be  made  by  merely  uniting  the  different  projecting  ends.  Thus^ 
if  the  second  end  of  the  first  wire  be  soldered  to  the  first  end  of  the 
second  wire,  and  so  on  through  all  the  series,  the  whole  will  form  a 
continued  coil  of  one  long  wire.  By  soldering  different  ends  the 
whole  may  be  formed  into  a  double  coil  of  half  the  length,  or  into 
a  triple  coil  of  one-third  the  length,  etc.  The  horse-shoe  was  sus- 
pended in  a  rectangular  wooden  frame  3  feet  9  inches  high  and  20 
inches  wide. 

^'In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  a  very  small  galvanic  element 
on  this  large  quantity  of  iron,  a  pair  of  plates  exactly  one  square 
inch,  was  attached  to  all  the  wires :  the  weight  lifted  was  85  pounds. 
To  find  out  the  greatest  supporting  power  of  the  magnet,  with  all 
of  its  9  coils  in  circuit,  a  small  battery  formed  of  a  plate  of  zinc 
12  inches  long  and  6  inches  wide,  and  surrounded  by  copper,  was 
substituted  for  the  galvanic  element  used  in  the  former  experiments: 
the  weight  lifted  was  750  pounds.'' 

The  most  powerful  of  Henry's  magnets  was  constructed  while  he 
was  at  Princeton,  and  is  thus  described  by  his  successor  in  the  chair 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  Professor  Bichard  S.  McCulloh:  "It  is 
formed  of  a  bar  of  round^  iron  nearly  4  inches  in  diameter^ 
weighing  about  100  pounds,  and  surrounded  with  30  strands  of 
copper  bell-wire,  each  about  40  feet  long.  With  a  calorimotor  on 
Dr.  Hare's  plan,  consisting  of  22  plates  of  zinc  each  9  inches  by 
12,  alternating  with  plates  of  copper  of  the  same  size,  it  supporte 
3,500  pounds,  or  more  than  a  ton  and  a  half. 

"Ailer  the  connection  with  the  battery  is  broken,  this  magnet 
supports  a  thousand  pounds  for  several  minutes,  and  from  year  to 
year  the  liftier  adheres  with  a  force  which  is  overcome  oply  by  a 
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weight  of  several  hundred  pounds.  When  the  lifter  however  is 
detached^  nearly  all  the  magnetism  disappears.'^ 

On  a  rieoent  visit  to  the  C!ollege  of  New  Jersey  by  the  electrician 
Mr,  Frank  L.  Pope,  he  examined  this  magnet.  "There,"  he  says 
in  his  admirable  and  justly  appreciative  eulogy  on  Henry,  "there, 
too,  was  the  reversing  commutator  or  pole->changer,  a  device  first 
invented  by  Professor  Henry,  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
delight  and  astonish  his  pupils,  by  suddenly  reversing  the  polarity 
of  his  large  m^ignet,  causing  it  to  drop  its  armature  and  seize  it 
again  before  it  had  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  attraction,  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  see  exemplified  in  every  stroke  of  the  neutral  relay 
of  the  quadruplex  telegraph  of  to-day." 

We  will  now  return  to  Henry's  study  of  the  properties  of  his 
intensity  magnet.  This  magnet  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  iron  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  bent  into  the  U  form  and  wound  with 
8  feet  of  insulated  wire.  His  batteries  were  two, — one  formed  of  a 
single  element  with  a  zinc  plate  4  inches  by  7,  surrounded  by  copper 
and  immersed  in  dilute  acid;  the  other,  a  Cruikshank's  battery,  or 
troughy  with  25  double  plates.  The  plates  of  this  battery  were 
joined  in  series  and  altogether  had  exactly  the  same  surface  of  zinc 
as  that  in  the  single-cell  battery. 

The  magnet  was  now  connected  directly  to  the  single  cell.  The 
magnet  held  up  72  ounces.  Then  630  feet  of  number  18  copper 
wire  led  the  current  from  the  cell  to  the  magnet;  it  now  sup- 
ported only  two  otmces.  Five  hundred  and  thirty  feet  more  of  the 
wire  were  introduced  into  the  circuit  and  then  the  magnet  held  but 
oiie  ounce.  In  these  facts  Henry  faced  the  same  results  as  con- 
fronted Barlow  five  years  before,  and  caused  Barlow  then  to  say: 
*'In  a  very  early  st£^e  of  electro-magnetic  experiments,  it  had  been 
suggested  [by  Laplace,  Ampere,  and  others]  that  an  instantaneous 
telegraph  might  be  established  by  means  of  conducting-wires  and 
compasses ;  -  -*  -  but  I  found  such  a  sensible  diminution  with 
only  200  feet  of  wire,  as  at  once  to  convince  me  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  scheme:^'  and  such,  at  that  day,  seemed  to  be  the 
common  opinion  of  men  of  science.  But  this  opinion  is  presently 
to  be  shown  by  Henry  to  be-ill  founded,  by  reason  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  relations  which  have  of  necessity  to  exist  between  the  kind  of 
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battery  and  the  kind  of  magnet  in  order  to  produce  electro-magnetio 
action  at  a  distance :  relations  which  Henry  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover. This  accomplishment  justly  entitles  him  to  be  r^arded  as 
a  man  of  genius  and  a  discoverer  of  no  m^n  order.  This  dis- 
covery will  always  remain  the  one  important  fact  that  was  to  be 
known,  to  be  understood,  and  to  be  applied,  before  it  was  possible  to 
have  constructed  any  form  of  electro-magnetic  tel^raph. 

Let  us  see  how  Henry  made  this  discovery.  After  ending  the 
experiments  with  the  one-cell  battery  and  reaching  results  which 
seemed  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Barlow  as  to  ''the  impracticability 
of  the  scheme''  of  an  electro-magnetic  tel^raph,  Henry  attached 
his  magnet  to  the  second  battery  formed  of  25  cells,  arranged  in 
series.  The  current  from  this  battery  was  sent  to  the  magnet 
through  1,060  feet  of  the  same  wire  as  had  been  used  in  the  experi- 
ments with  the  first  battery  of  one  cell.  The  magnet  now  lifted 
eight  ounces.  It  had  held  up  only  one  ounce  when  with  the  same 
length  of  interposed  wire  the  battery  of  one  cell  was  used. 

He  now  attached  his  electro-magnet  directly  to  the  poles  of  the 
25-cell  battery,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  it  only  held  7  ounces* 
The  same  magnet,  it  will  be  remembered,  when  attached  to  the  one- 
cell  battery  supported  72  ounces. 

Here  were  facts  of  the  highest  significance,  and  Henry  was  not 
slow  to  seize  them  in  all  their  bearings.  Referring  to  these  experi- 
ments he  says :  ''  It  is  possible  that  the  different  states  of  the  trough, 
with  respect  to  dryness,  may  have  exerted  some  influence  on  this 
remarkable  result;  but  that  the  effect  of  a  current  from  a  trough 
{u  e.  a  series  of  cells)  is  at  least  not  sensibly  diminished  by  passing 
through  a  long  wire,  is  directly  applicable  to  Mr.  BarloVs  prefect 
of  forming  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  it  is  also  of  material 
consequence  in  the  construction  of  the  galvanic  coil.'' 

Henry  speaking,  in  1857,  of  these,  his  first  gatherings  into  the 
gamer  of  science,  says:  ''These  steps  in  the  advance  of  electro- 
magnetism,  though  small,  were  such  as  to  interest  and  astonish  the 
scientific  world.  With  the  same  battery  used  by  Mr.  Sturgeon,  at 
least  a  hundred  times  more  magnetism  was  produced  than  could 
have  been  obtained  by  his  experiment.  These  developments  were 
considered  at  the  time  of  much  importance  in  a  scientific  point  of 
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view^  and  they  subseqaently  furnished  the  means  by  which  magneto- 
electricity^  the  phenomena  of  dia-magnetism,  and  the  magnetic  effects 
in  polarized  light  were  discovered.  They  gave  rise  to  the  various 
forms  of  electro-magnetic  machines  which  have  exercised  the  inge- 
nuity of  inventors  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  were  of  immediate 
applicability  in  the  introduction  of  the  magnet  to  telegraphic  pur- 
poses. Neither  the  electro-magnet  of  Sturgeon  nor  any  electro- 
magnet ever  made  previous  to  my  investigations  was  applicable  to 
transmitting  power  to  a  distance.'' 

Henry  however  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  statement  that 
his  discovery  was  "directly  applicable  to  Mr.  Barlow's  project  of 
forming  an  electro-magnetic  tel^raph;"  he  actually  constnicted  an 
electro-magnetic  telegraph.  Sometime  during  the  year  1831,  "I 
arranged,"  says  he,  "around  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Albany 
Academy  a  wire  of  more  than  a  mile  m  length,  through  which  I 
was  enabled  to  make  signals  by  sounding  a  bell.  The  mechanical 
arrangement  for  effecting  this  object  was  simply  a  steel  bar,  perma- 
nently magnetized,  of  about  ten  inches  in  length,  supported  on  a 
pivot,  and  placed  with  its  north  end  between  the  two  arms  of  a 
horse-shoe  magnet.  When  the  latter  was  excited  by  the  current,  the 
end  of  the  bar  thus  placed  was  attracted  by  one  arm  of  the  horse-shoe 
and  repelled  by  the  other,  and  was  thus  caused  to  move  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane  and  its  further  end  to  strike  a  bell  suitably  adjusted." 

This  was  the  first  electro-magnetic  tel^raph  which  had  worked 
through  so  great  a  length  of  wire;  it  was  the  first  electro-magnetic 
tel^raph  in  which  an  electro-magnet  had  worked  successfully;  it 
was  the  first  "sounding"  electro-magnetic  telegraph. 

On  this  occasion  we  have  not  the  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
of  the  relative  parts  played  by  Henry  and  Morse  in  the  invention  of 
the  electro-magnetic  telegraph ;  nor  do  I  think  such  a  course  neces- 
sary, Henry's  own  words  as  given  in  his  "Statement  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,"  and  published  by 
the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1857,  give  all  that  is  • 
required  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  relations  of  these  two  dis- 
tinguished men  to  this  invention. 

"The  principles,"  says  Henry,  (referring  to  his  discoveries  in 
electro-magnetism  of  which  I  have  just  given  an  account,)  "I  had 
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developed  were  applied  by  Dr.  Gale  to  render  Morse's  machine 
effective  at  a  distance."  This  statement  seems  to  me  to  be  as  direct^ 
as  clear^  as  truthful^  and  as  comprehensive  as  one  can  desire.  They 
are  Henry's  own  words,  and  we  all  receive  them  as  entirely  satis- 
factory. "The  principles  I  had  developed  were  applied  by  Dr. 
Gale  to  render  Morse's  machine  effective  at  a  distance."  Observe, 
Henry  does  not  claim  to  have  had  any  part  in  rendering  Morse's 
machine  effective  when  near  the  battery;  no,  because  that  was  the 
condition  of  the  machine  before  Morse  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Grale  in  the  winter  of  1836--'37;  but  Henry  does  claim  this: 
by  his  discoveries  to  have  given  Dr.  Grale  the  principles  which  Dr. 
Grale  applied  to  Morse's  machine  and  rendered  it  ^ective  at  a  dis- 
tance; nor  does  Henry  claim  Morse's  ingenious  marking  machine — 
a  lever,  one  of  whose  ends  is  attracted  by  the  electro-magnet  against 
an  opposing  spring,  while  the  other  end  of  the  lever  makes  a  mark 
on  a  moving  surface.  Nor  does  Henry  claim  any  of  the  other 
ingenious  mechanical  combinations  invented  by  Morse.  Henry's 
claim  is  the  claim  of  a  discoverer  not  of  an  inventor;  for  he  says: 
"The  principles  I  had  developed  were  applied  by  Dr.  Grale  to  render 
Morse's  instrument  effective  at  a  distance." 

Henry  does  not  claim  that  his  own  telegraphic  machine  (which 
was  undoubtedly  an  original  invention)  had  been  appropriated  by 
Mr.  Morse ;  certainly  not,  because  it  is  an  entirely  different  inven- 
tion. And  here  let  me  call  your  attention  to  an  important  fact,  viz : 
Neither  Henry  nor  Morse  could  lay  claim  to  having  originated  the 
idea  of  causing  a  voltaic  current  to  produce  electro-magnetic  actions 
at  a  distance ;  yet  the  majority  of  persons,  who  have  not  examined 
into  the  history  of  telegraphy,  think  that  this  is  the  very  point  at 
issue  between  Henry  and  Morse. 

Finally,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  that  had  Henry 
taken  out  a  patent  in  which  he  claimed  as  his  invention  an  electro- 
magnet/ormed  of  two  or  more  layers  of  insulated  mre,  Morse's  patent 
^  would  not  have  been  so  valuable.  Remember,  I  speak  not  of  the 
merit  of  the  invention,  but  of  the  merit  of  the  patent;  for  the 
invention,  so  far  as  Morse  is  concerned,  would  have  remained  the 
same,  because  one  essential  part  of  a  Morse  telegraph  is  Henry's 
intensity  magnet,  and  certainly  Morse  never  invented  that. 
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Let  US  pause  here  awhile  from  following  Henry  in  his  career  of 
discoverer  and  examine  a  little  more  curiously  into  what  he  has  just 
done.  I  said^  in  the  banning  of  this  discourse^  that  to  judge 
rightly  of  a  disooverer^s  achievements  we  should  view  them  in  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time.  What  was  that  knowledge? 
I  have  already  sketched  it  sufficiently  to  show  how  much  Henry 
was  indebted  to  knowledge  then  existing,  at  least  in  so  far  as  he  was 
guided  thereby  in  his  work.  In  this  light  his  achievements  appear 
indeed  remarkable^  and  as  admirable  as  those  of  any  philosopher  of 
his  time. 

Simultaneously  with  Henry's  first  publication  in  1827,  on  the 
improvement  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus  by  increasing  the  length 
of  the  galvanic  conductor  and  the  number  of  its  coils,  Ohm  published 
at  Berlin,  his  mathematical  law  of  galvanic  circuits,  in  a  book  entitled 
OalvanisiJie  Kette,  matheTnatiach  bearbeitet.  This  publication  was 
not  only  received  with  indifference,  but  almost  with  contempt  by  his 
countrymen.  Professor  H.  W.  Dove,  of  Berlin,  says  thaib  "In  the 
Berlin  Jahrbuoher  fur  misaeTischaftliche  Kritik,  Ohm's  theory  was 
named  a  web  of  naked  fancies,  which  can  never  find  the  semblance  of 
support  from  even  the  most  superficial  observation  of  facts ;  '  he  who 
looks  on  the  world,'  proceeds  the  writer,  'with  the  eye  of  reverence 
must  turn  aside  from  this  book  as  the  result  of  an  incurable  delusion, 
whose  sole  effort  is  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  nature.' " 

Henry's  researches  were  based  avowedly  on  a  thoughtful  study 
of  the  work  and  theory  of  Ampere  in  1820-'21,  and  of  the  galvan- 
ometer of  Sch  weigger,  (of  the  same  date,)  as  applicable  to  the  electro- 
magnet of  Sturgeon  in  1825 ;  and  his  series  of  ingenious  experi- 
ments during  the  years  1828-'30,  were  then  completed  by  the  full 
announcement  of  his  discoveries,  January  1,  1831.  At  that  time, 
no  writer  or  physicist  appears  to  have  had  any  just  conception  of 
the  consequences  flowing  from  Ohm's  announcement, — particularly 
of  that  most  important  deduction,  viz :  that  the  interpolar  resist- 
ance should  equal  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  maxima  of  electh>-magnetic  effects.  This  theory  or 
law  of  Ohm, — utterly  neglected  at  home, — unknown  to  Wheat- 
stone,  to  Faraday,  or  to  Roget, — could  hardly  make  its  way  abroad 
in  the  garb  of  a  foreign  tongue,  and  reach  Henry  in  Albany.     Henry 
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could  not  read  Grerman^  and  Ohm's  papers  were  first  published  in 
English  in  Tayhr^a  Scientific  Memoirs,  vol.  ii,  London,  1 841 .  From 
the  very  manner  in  which  Henry  worked  at  his  problems  and 
viewed  the  results  of  his  experimenting  it  is  evident  that,  at  that 
date,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Ohm's  law ;  otherwise,  he  would  not 
have  been  so  astonished  at  the  results  when  his  '' intensity  magnet" 
was  connected  with  his  "intensity  battery." 

Henry,  now  in  possession  of  the  powerful  magnets  of  his  own 
creation^  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  uses  to  which  he  might  put 
these  instruments  as  aida  in  making  other  discoveries.  He  b^an 
with  work  on  a  problem  which  had  baffled  many  able  men  before 
him.  He  tried  to  do  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  already  done.  He 
had  made  his  great  magnet  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  he 
now  tried  to  obtain  an  electric  current  from  the  magnetism  of  his 
great  magnet, — and  he  succeeded. 

It  is  not  generally  known  or  appreciated  that  Henry  and  Faraday 
independently  discovered  the  means  of  producing  the  electric  current 
and  the  electric  spark  from  a  magnet.  Tyndall,  in  speaking  of  this 
great  discovery  of  Faraday's,  says :  "I  cannot  help  thinking  while 
I  dwell  upon  them  that  this  discovery  of  magneto-electricity  is  the 
greatest  experimental  result  ever  obtained  by  an  investigator.  It 
is  the  Mont  Blanc  of  Faraday's  own  achievements.  He  always 
worked  at  great  elevations,  but  higher  than  this  he  never  subse* 
quently  attained." 

The  history  of  Henry's  connection  with  this  notable  discovery  is, 
I  think,  best  given  in  Henry's  own  words,  which  I  take  from 
Silliman'a  Journal  of  July,  1832.  Referring  to  Faraday's  discov- 
ery, he  says;  "No  detail  is  given  of  the  experiments,  and  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  results  so  interesting,  and  which  certainly 
form  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  should 
not  have  been  more  fully  described  before  this  time  in  some  of  the 
English  publications.  The  only  mention  I  have  found  of  them  is 
the  following  short  account  from  the  Annala  of  Philosophy  for  April, 
under  the  head  of  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Institution :  *Feb.  17. 
Mr.  Faraday  gave  an  account  of  the  first  two  parts  of  his  researches 
in  electricity,  namely,  volta-electric  induction  and  magneto-electric 
induction.     -    -    -    If  a  wire,  connected  at  both  extremities  with 
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a  galvanometer,  be  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  helix  around  a  magnet, 
no  current  of  electricity  takes  place  in  it.  This  is  an  experiment 
which  has  been  made  by  various  persons  hundreds  of  times,  in  the 
hope  of  evolving  electricity  from  magnetism.  But  if  the  magnet 
be  withdrawn  from  or  introduced  into  such  a  helix,  a  current  of 
electricity  is  produced  while  the  magnet  is  in  motion,  and  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  If  a  single  wire  be 
passed  by  a  magnetic  pole  a  current  of  electricity  is  induced  through 
it  which  can  be  rendered  sensible.'     [Henry  continues :] 

"Before  having  any  knowledge  of  the  method  given  in  the  above 
account,  I  had  succeeded  in  producing  electrical  effects  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  which  differs  from  that  developed  by  Mr.  Faraday,  and 
which  appears  to  me  to  develop  some  new  and  interesting  facts:  A 
piece  of  copper  wire  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  covered  with  elastic 
varnish,  was  closely  coiled  around  the  middle  of  the  soft-iron  arma- 
ture of  ther  galvanic  magnet  described  in  vol.  xix  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  and  which,  when  excited,  will  readily  sustain 
between  six  hundred  and  seven  hundred  poimds.  The  wire  was 
wound  upon  itself  so  as  to  occupy  only  about  one  inch  of  the  length 
of  the  armature,  which  is  seven  inches  in  all.  The  armature  thus 
furnished  with  the  wire  was  placed  in  its  proper  position  across  the 
ends  of  the  galvanic  magnet,  and  there  fastened  so  that  no  motion 
could  take  place.  The  two  projecting  ends  of  the  helix  were  dipped 
into  two  cups  of  mercury,  and  these  connected  with  a  distant  galva- 
nometer by  means  of  two  copper  wires  each  about  forty  feet  long. 
This  arrangement  being  completed,  I  stationed  myself  near  the  gal- 
vanometer, and  directed  an  assistant  at  a  given  word  to  immerse 
suddenly  in  a  vessel  of  dilute  acid  the  galvanic  battery  attached  to 
the  magnet.  At  the  instant  of  immersion  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  'wsia  deflected  30°  to  the  west,  indicating  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity from  the  helix  surrounding  the  armature.  The  effect  how- 
ever appeared  only  as  a  single  impulse,  for  the  needle,  after  a  few 
oscillations,  resumed  its  foi  mer  undisturbed  position  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  although  the  galvanic  action  of  the  battery,  and  conse- 
quently the  magnetic  power,  still  continued.  I  was  however  much 
surprised  to  see  the  needle  suddenly  deflected  from  a  state  of  rest  to 
about  20°  to  the  east,  or  in  a  contrary  direction,  when  the  battery 
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was  withdrawn  from  the  acid^  and  again  deflected  to  the  west  when 
it  was  re-immersed.  This  operation  was  repeated  many  times  in  sac- 
cession,  and  uniformly  with  the  same  result,  the  armature  the  whole 
time  remaining  immovably  attached  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  no 
motion  being  required  to  produce  the  effect,  as  it  appeared  to  take 
place  only  in  consequence  of  the  instantaneous  development  of  the 
magnetic  action  in  one  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  it  in  the  other. 
-  -  -  From  the  forgoing  facts  it  appears  that  a  current  of 
electricity  is  produced  for  an  instant  in  a  helix  of  copper  wire  sur- 
rounding a  piece  of  soft  iron  whenever  magnetism  is  induced  in  the 
iron;  and  a  current  in  an  opposite  direction  when  the  magnetic 
action  ceases ;  also  that  an  instantaneous  current  in  one  or  the  other 
direction  accompanies  every  change  in  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the 
iron.'' 

I  will  now  give  Henry's  account  of  the  experiment  by  which  he 
obtained  a  spark  from  the  magneto-electric  current — certainly  the 
first  flash  of  a  magneto-electric  current  ever  seen  in  this  country: 
"The  poles  of  the  magnet,"  says  Henry,  "  were  connected  by  a  single 
rod  of  iron  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  its  extremities 
filed  perfectly  flat  so  as  to  come  in  perfect  contact  with  the  faces  of 
the  poles:  around  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  this  horse-shoe  two 
strands  of  copper  wire  were  tightly  coiled,  one  over  the  otiier.  A 
current  from  one  of  these  helices  deflected  the  needle  one  hundred 
degrees,  and  when  both  were  used,  the  needle  was  deflected  with  such 
force  as  to  make  a  complete  circuit.  But  the  most  surprising  effect 
was  produced  when  instead  of  passing  the  current  through  the  long 
wires  to  the  galvanometer,  the  opposite  ends  of  the  helices  were  held 
nearly  in  contact  with  each  other  and  the  magnet  suddenly  excited: 
in  this  case  a  small  but  vivid  spark  was  seen  to  pass  between  the 
ends  of  the  wires,  and  this  effect  was  repeated  as  often  as  the  state 
of  intensity  of  the  magnet  was  changed.  -  -  -  It  appears 
from  the  May  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  that  I  have 
been  anticipated  in  this  experiment  of  drawing  sparks  from  the 
magnet  by  Mr.  James  D.  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  who  obtained  a 
spark  on  the  30th  of  March,  my  experiments  being  made  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  June.  A  simple  notification  of  his  result  is  given, 
witiiout  any  account  of  the  experiment,  which  is  reserved  for  a 
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oommonication  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  My  result  is 
therefore  entirely  independent  of  his^  and  was  undoubtedly  obtained 
by  a  different  process." 

A  few  words  now  will  place  Henry  in  his  proper  and  just  relation 
to  these  important  discoveries.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received  about  Faraday's  discovery  was  the  account  of 
Faraday's  production  of  magneto-electricity  by  the  sudden  insertion 
of  a  magnet  into  a  helix  and  by  its  sudden  withdrawal  therefrom. 
This  is  the  experiment  described*  in  section  No.  39  of  Faraday's 
paper  of  November^  1831.  Henry's  experiment  is  entirely  different^ 
and  certainly  was  entirely  original  with  him,  but  it  is  essentially 
Faraday's  experiment  described  in  sections  27, 28,  29, 30  and  31  of 
the  same  paper,  and  is  the  first  in  the  order  of  those  which  Faraday 
gives  of  his  various  methods  of  evolving  electricity  from  magnetism. 
Of  this  experiment  Henry  had  no  knowledge  when  he  obtained  the 
electric  current  from  the  magnet,  no  more  than  he  had  of  the  other 
experiment  in  which  Faraday  moved  a  permanent  steel  magnet  in  a 
helix.  Thus  it  clearly  appears  that  though  Henry  cannot  be  placed 
on  record  as  the  Jird  discoverer  of  the  magneto-electric  current,  yet 
it  ooffi  be  claimed  that  he  stands  alone  as  its  second  independent 
discoverer. 

As  to  the  production  of  the  electric  spark  from  the  magneto- 
electric  current,  both  Henry  and  Forbes  were  anticipated  by  Faraday, 
who  describes  an  experiment,  which  in  all  essentials  is  the  same  as 
Henry's,  in  section  No.  32  of  the  same  paper  of  November,  1831. 

I  may  have  been  somewhat  tedious  in  these  long  quotations  and 
minute  narrations  of  dates,  but  my  object  is  to  place  Henry  before 
you  as  a  discoverer  and  make  you  appreciate  him,  and  that  justly; — 
not  to  ask  too  mudi  for  him,  for  that  would  injure  his  fair  name. 

Henry's  next  discovery  was  that  of  the  induction  of  a  current  on 
itself,  or  of  the  ''extra  current^"  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Here 
he  had  the  good  luck  to  anticipate  Faraday  by  nearly  two  years  and 
a  half  in  the  observation  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  this  diaoovery, 
Henry  publishing  his  observations  in  July,  1832,  while  Faraday's 
first  appear  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  November,  1834. 
Therefore,  to  Henry  should  be  given  the  honor  of  having  made  the 
first  observations  of  these  phenomena;  but  not  in  opposition  to  any 
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claim  set  up  for  Faraday,  because  Faraday  expressly  states  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  Bojral  Society  on  January  29,  1835,  that 
"  The  inquiry  arose  out  of  a  fact  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Jenkin, 
which  is  as  follows:  If  an  ordinary  wire  of  short  length  be  used  as 
the  medium  of  communication  between  the  two  plates  of  an  elec- 
tromotor consisting  of  a  single  pair  of  metals,  no  management  will 
enable  the  experimenter  to  obtain  an  electric  shock  from  this  wire; 
but  if  the  wire  which  surrounds  an  electro-magnet  be  used,  a  shock 
is  felt  each  time  the  contact  with  the  electro-motor  is  broken,  provided 
the  ends  of  the  wire  be  grasped  one  in  each  hand/'  Notwithstand- 
ing this  explicit  statement  of  Faraday's,  neither  to  Henry  nor  to 
Jenkin  is  generally  accorded  the  credit  for  the  original  observations, 
but  it  is  given  to  Faraday.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
although  Henry  had  the  good  fortune  to  anticipate  others  in  the 
observations,  he  had  not  the  leisure  to  follow  up  these  observations 
to  their  full  explanation  till  after  Faraday  had  completely  unravelled 
their  nature.  This  was  owing  to  the  removal  of  Henry  to  Princeton 
in  November  of  1832,  shortly  after  he  had  made  his  few  preliminary 
experiments ;  and  he  did  not  resume  and  finish  this  research  till  1834 ; 
and  in  1835  he  gave  the  results  of  his  work  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  in  a  paper  ^'On  the  Influence  of  a  Spiral  Conductor 
in  Increasing  the  Intensity  of  Electricity  from  a  Ghdvanic  Arrange- 
ment of  a  Single  Pair,  etc.'' 

In  1838,  after  Henry's  return  from  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  he 
discovered  an  entirely  new  class  of  phenomena  in  electrical  induc- 
tion ;  and  as  the  field  was  entirely  his  own  he  entered  into  this  work 
with  great  enthusiasm.  In  these  researches  he  extends  greatly  our 
knowledge  of  electrical  induction.  He  first  showed  that  an  induced 
current  may  excite  a  second  induced  current  in  a  neighboring  closed 
conductor,  and  this  last  may  induce  a  third  current  in  another 
neighboring  closed  circuit,  and  so  on.  These  various  induced  cur- 
rents Henry  styled  currents  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
<&c.,  orders.  He  shows  that  these  currents  alternate  in  their  direc- 
tions in  the  successive  orders, — at  least  when  these  currents  are 
induced  by  the  discharge  of  a  voltaic  battery.  He  investigates  the 
difierences  in  the  properties  of  these  currents  according  as  they  flow 
through  conductors  formed  of  few  convolutions  of  low  resistance  or 
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through  many  oon  volutions  of  high  resistance.  He  shows  that  plates 
of  metal^  when  their  surfaces  are  continuous,  screen  the  inductive 
action  of  a  current  of  one  order  on  the  succeeding  order,  but  that 
when  a  sector  is  cut  out  of  the  metal  plate  the  screening  effect  dis- 
appears. The  same  phenomena  of  induced  currents  of  differ^t 
orders  he  tracks  through  the  inductive  actions  of  the  discharge  of 
the  Leyden  jar  and  of  the  ordinary  frictional  electrical  machine  in 
the  most  skillful  manner,  and  shows  in  what  these  phenomena  differ 
from  those  produced  by  the  inductive  actions  of  the  discharges  of 
the  voltaic  battery. 

In  the  time  allotted  us  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  the  most  con- 
cise abstract  of  these  beautiful  investigations.  They  are  however 
known  to  you  all.  They  form  part  of  the  doctrine  of  modern  physics. 
These  researches  into  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  induced  currents 
of  difierent  orders  are  the  most  finished  of  Henry's  works  and  will 
ever  be  r^arded  as  models  of  careful  and  thorough  scientific  work. 

We  here  leave  Henry's  researches  in  electricity  with  the  r^ret 
that  we  have  been  able  only  to  give  but  meagre  and  imperfect 
accounts  of  them;  and  that  the  occasion  does  not  permit  me  to 
mention  even  by  their  titles  several  of  his  investigations  in  this 
department  of  knowledge. 

Henry  had  a  versatile  mind,  and  did  not  confine  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  electricity.  His  genius  has  adorned  all  departments 
of  Physics.  His  researches  in  molecular  physics,  though  not  exten- 
sive, are  remarkable.  Here  his  fertile  suggestions  and  original 
methods  of  research  have  instigated  others  to  follow  out  the  paths 
which  he  has  pointed  out. 

In  1839  Henry  made  a  very  curious  discovery  as  to  the  permea- 
bility of  lead  to  mercury.  So  permeable  indeed  is  this  metal  to  the 
fluid  that  he  found  mercury  would  ascend  a  lead  wire  to  the  height  of 
a  yard  in  a  few  days.  He  even  made  what  might  be  called,  so  far 
as  their  forms  are  concerned,  syphons  of  lead  which  would  nearly 
empi^  a  vessel  of  mercury  by  gradually  drawing  the  fluid  over  its 
.sides.  Subsequently,  in  1845,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Cornelius, 
of  Philadelphia,  he  succeeded  in  showing  that  copper  when  heated 
to  the  melting  point  of  silver  would  absorb  the  latter  metal.  This 
he  distinctly  proved  by  subsequently  dissolving  off  the  surface  of 
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the  copper  plate  with  zinc  chloride,  when  the  absorbed  silver  made 
its  appearance^  having  penetrated  to  a  slight  distance  into  the  copper. 

In  1844  Henry  is  again  at  work  in  molecular  physics,  investigat- 
ing the  nature  of  the  forces  acting  in  liquid  films.  This  investi- 
gation was  duly  valued  by  Plateau,  who  has  given  us  his  beautiful 
researches  into  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  polyhedra  with 
surfaces  formed  of  films  of  water,  and  Plateau  chided  Henry  for 
having  n^lected  to  investigate  further  into  phenomena  which  he 
was  the  first  to  discover.  Of  Heniy^s  work  in  this  direction  there 
only  remains  the  record  of  a  scanty  verbal  communication  which  he 
he  made  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1844.  From 
this  I  make  following  abstract:  ^^The  passage  of  a  body  from  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  state  is  generally  attributed  to  the  neutralization 
of  the  attraction  of  cohesion  by  the  repulsion  of  the  increased 
quantity  of  heat;  the  liquid  being  supposed  to  retain  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  original  attraction,  which  is  shown  by  the  force  necessary 
to  separate  a  surface  of  water  from  water, — ^in  the  well-known 
experiment  of  a  plate  suspended  from  a  scale  beam  over  a  vessel  of 
the  liquid.  It  is  however  more  in  accordance  with  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  cohesion  to  suppose,  instead  of  the  attraction  of  the 
liquid  being  neutralized  by  the  heat,  that  the  effect  of  this  agent  is 
merely  to  neutralize  the  polarity  of  the  molecules  so  as  to  give 
them  perfect  freedom  of  motion  around  every  imaginable  axis. 
The  small  amount  of  cohesion,  (52  grains  to  the  square  inch,)  ex- 
hibited in  the  forgoing  experiment,  is  due,  according  to  the  theory 
of  capillarity  of  Young  and  Poisson,  to  the  tension  of  the  exterior 
film  of  the  surface  of  water  drawn  up  by  the  elevation  of  the 
plate.  This  film  gives  way  first,  and  the  strain  is  thrown  on  an 
inner  film,  which,  in  turn  is  ruptured ;  and  so  on  until  the  plate  is 
entirely  separated;  the  whole  effect  being  similar  to  tearing  the 
water  apart  atom  by  atom. 

^'Reflecting  on  the  subject,  the  author  has  thought  that  a  more 
correct  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  molecular  attraction  might  be 
obtained  by  studying  the  tenacity  of  a  more  viscid  liquid  than 
water.  For  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to  soap-water,  and 
attempted  to  measure  the  tenacity  of  this  liquid  by  means  of 
weighing  the  quantity  of  water  which  adhered  to  a  bubble  of  this 
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subetanoe  just  before  it  barst,  and  by  determining  the  thickness  of 
the  film  from  an  observation  of  the  color  it  exhibited  in  comparison 
with  Newton's  scale  of  thin  plates.  Although  experiments  of  this 
kind  could  only  furnish  approximate  results,  yet  they  show  that  the 
molecular  attraction  of  water  for  water  instead  of  being  only  about 
62  grains  to  the  square  inch,  is  really  several  hundred  pounds,  and 
is  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  attraction  of  ice  for  ice.  The 
effect  of  dissolving  the  soap  in  the  water  is  not,  as  might  at  first 
appear,  to  increase  the  molecular  attraction,  but  to  diminish  the 
mobility  of  the  molecules  and  thus  render  the  liquid  more  viscid. 

'' According  to  the  theory  of  Young  and  Poisson,  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  liquid  cohesion,  and  all  those  of  capillarity,  are  due 
to  a  contractile  force  existing  at  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid,  and 
which  tends  in  all  cases  to  urge  the  liquid  in  the  direction  of  tiie 
radius  of  curvature  towards  the  centre,  with  a  force  inversely  as  the 
radius. 

'^According  to  this  theory  the  spherical  form  of  a  dew-drop  is 
not  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  each  molecule  of  Hie  water  on 
any  oAer,  as  in  the  action  of  gravitation  in  produdng  the  globular 
form  of  die  planets,  (since  the  attraction  of  cohesion  only  extends 
to  an  inappreciable  distance,)  but  is  due  to  the  contractile  force 
which  tends  constantly  to  enclose  the  given  quantity  of  water  within 
the  smallest  surface,  namely  that  of  a  sphere.  The  author  finds  a 
contractile  force  similar  to  that  assumed  by  this  theory,  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  soap-bubble;  indeed,  the  bubble  may  be  considered  a 
drop  of  water  with  the  internal  liquid  removed  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  air.  The  spherical  ibrm  in  the  two  cases  is  produced  by 
the  operations  of  the  same  cause.  The  contractile  force  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  bubble  is  easily  shown  by  blowing  a  large  bubble  on 
the  end  of  a  wide  tube — say  an  inch  in  diameter;  as  soon  as  the 
mouth  is  removed  the  bubble  will  be  seen  to  diminidi  rapidly,  and 
at  the  same  time  quite  a  forcible  current  of  air  will  be  blown 
through  the  tube  against  the  face.  This  effect  is  not  due  to  the 
ascent  of  the  heated  air  from  the  lungs  with  which  the  bubble  was 
inflated,  for  the  same  efiect  is  produced  by  inflating  with  cold  air, 
and  also  when  the  bubble  is  held  perpendicularly  above  the  face, 

so  that  the  current  is  downward. 
32 
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''Many  experimentB  were  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  this 
force,  by  blowing  a  bubble  on  the  larger  end  of  a  glass  tabe  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  U,  and  partially  filled  with  water;  the  contractile 
force  of  the  bubble,  transmitted  through  the  enclosed  air,  forced 
down  the  water  in  the  lai^r  I^  of  Ihe  tube  and  caused  it  to  rise  in 
the  smaller.  The  difference  of  level  observed  by  means  of  a  micro- 
scope gave  the  force  in  grains  per  square  inch,  derived  from  the 
known  pressure  of  a  given  height  of  water.  The  thicknesR  of  the 
film  of  soap-water  which  formed  the  envelope  of  the  bubble  was 
estimated  as  before,  by  the  color  exhibited  just  before  bursting.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  agree  with  those  of  weighing  the  bubble, 
in  giving  a  great  intensify  to  the  molecular  attraction  of  the  liquid; 
equal  at  least  to  several  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Sev- 
eral other  methods  were  employed  to  measure  the  tenacity  of  the 
film,  the  general  results  of  which  were  the  same ;  the  numerical 
detail  of  them  are  reserved  however  until  the  experiments  can  be 
repeated  with  a  more  delicate  balance. 

''The  comparative  cohesion  of  pure  water  and  soap-water  was 
determined  by  the  weight  necessary  to  detach  the  same  plate  from 
each ;  and  in  all  cases  the  pure  water  was  found  to  exhibit  nearly 
double  the  tenacify  of  soap-water.  The  want  of  permanency  in  the 
bubble  of  pure  water  is  therefore  not  due  to  feeble  attraction,  but  to 
the  perfect  mobility  of  the  molecules,  which  causes  the  equilibrium, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  arch,  without  friction  of  parts,  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  slightest  extraneous  force.'' 

Another  of  Henry's  investigations  in  molecular  physics,  having 
important  practical  bearings,  should  be  more  generally  known  than 
it  is.  Among  his  other  duties  as  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Lights-House  Board  was  the  testing  of  the  various  physical  properties 
of  the  oils  submitted  to  the  Government  for  purchase.  Fluidity 
was  one  of  these  properties  of  which  it  seemed  most  difficult  to  get 
reliable  comparative  tests.  Henry  discarded  all  the  crude  instru- 
ments and  methods  which  give  results  in  which  the  difierent  degrees 
of  fluidity  of  the  oils  are  masked  by  their  various  powers  of  adhesion 
to  the  surface  over  which  they  flow  during  the  process  of  testing. 
Henry  very  ingeniously  applied  the  theorem  of  Torricelli,  which 
shows  that  equal  quantities  of  all  liquids — supposing  them  to  be  all 
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alike  in  fluidity — will  in  equal  times  flow  out  of  an  orifice  in  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel.  Henry  found  that  equal  quantities  of  mercury 
and  water  flowed  out  of  the  vessel  in  equal  tim^;  but  with 
different  oils  the  times  of  flow  of  equal  quantities  were  diflerent. 
Thus  the  rapidity  of  flow  of  sperm  oil  exceeded  that  of  lard  oil  in 
the  ratio  of  100  to  167.  I  think  that  this  method  of  experimenting 
suggested  itself  to  Henry  about  fifteen  years  ago.  I  remember 
when  he  was  working  with  this  apparatus,  and  of  his  telling  me  that 
to  his  surprise  he  found  that  alcohol  was  less  fluid  than  water. 

Henry  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  study  of  acoustics.  His 
additions  to  this  branch  of  knowledge  were  chiefly  the  results  of  his 
experiments  in  connection  with  our  system  of  coast  fog-signals.  He 
made  extensive  experiments  on  various  sound-producing  instru- 
ments, such  as  bells,  cannon,  steam  whistles,  and  steam  reed  and 
syren  fog-horns.  He  eventually  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  as 
the  most  powerful  and  effective  instrument  yet  invented.  He 
determined  that  these  instruments  send  their  sounds  to  the  greatest 
distances  when  they  emit  a  note  in  the  treble  part  of  the  musical 
scale.  They  are,  in  fact,  tuned  very  near  to  the  treble  (7.  Henry 
also  showed  the  uselessness  of  applying  reflectors  to  these  instru- 
ments. But  his  principal  researches  were  in  the  direction  of 
determining  the  influence  of  various  atmospheric  conditions  on  the 
audibility  and  manner  of  propagation  of  the  sounds  of  the  fog-horns 
on  our  northern  coasts.  The  results  which  he  reached,  though  of 
great  importance,  appear  to  bear  a  very  small  relation  to  the  great 
amount  of  time  spent  and  fatigue  and  exposure  endured  in  procuring 
them. 

During  eleven  years  Henry  did  not  cease  to  labor  most  devotedly 
to  do  all  he  could  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  our  fog-signals  by 
studying  the  action  of  these  instruments  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
Many  facts  were  collected,  and  very  puzzling  were  these  to  explain 
by  any  known  laws  pertaining  to  the  propagation  of  sound.  Thus 
it  was  observed  that  a  sound  coming  to  the  mariner  against  the 
direction  of  the  wind  would  cease  to  be  audible  on  the  deck  of  his 
vessel,  while  it  continued  to  be  heard  to  a  listener  on  the  mast-head. 
An  observation  made  at  Block  Island  showed  this  fact  in  a  marked 
manner.     The  lens  of  this  light  is  about  200  feet  above  the  beach 
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at  the  base  of  the  cliff  on  which  stands  the  light-house.  The  wind 
was  blowing  seven  miles  an  hour.  The  vessel  sounding  its  steam 
whistle  steamed  away  from  the  Ught,  going  in  the  direction  towaids 
which  the  wind  was  blowing.  The  listener  on  the  top  of  the  light- 
house heard  the  sound  four  times  longer  than  the  observer  on  the 
beach ;  but  when  the  vessel  ran  away  from  the  light-house  against 
the  windy  the  sound  disappeared  first  to  the  observer  on  the  top  of 
the  light-house. 

It  was  also  observed  that  sometimes  on  approaching  a  fog-horn 
from  a  distance  the  intensity  of  its  sound  would  gradually  increase, 
then  die  down  quite  rapidly  and  become  inaudible  through  a  space 
of  from  three  to  four  miles^  and  often  would  not  reappear  till  the 
vessel  was  within  a  mile  of  the  fog-horn.  Often  when  the  sound 
came  to  the  listener  against  a  moderate  wind  the  fog-horn  would 
become  inaudible  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  while  on  other 
days,  when  the  wind  was  going  with  the  sound,  the  listener  had  ta 
sail  away  25  miles  before  the  horn  ceased  to  be  heard.  Observa- 
tions made  at  Block  Island  and  Point  Judith  showed  this  fact  in 
the  following  manner:  The  distance  between  these  fog-horns  is 
seventeen  miles,  and  the  sound  of  one  can  be  distii)ctly  heard  at  the 
other  when  the  air  is  quiet  and  homogeneous ;  but  if  the  wind  blows 
from  one  towards  the  other  the  listener  at  the  station  from  which 
the  wind  blows  is  unable  to  hear  the  other  horn. 

The  most  remarkable  series  of  Henry's  observations  was  made  at 
Whitehead  Station,  Maine,  situate  on  a  small  island  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  off  the  coast.  The  vessel  was  approaching  the  station 
from  the  south  and  with  the  wind.  "The  belt  of  silence"  was 
reached  and  traversed,  and  then  the  sound  reappeared  again.  This 
happened  whether  the  vessel  was  steaming  towards  or  away  £rom 
the  station,  the  wind  remaining  all  the  while  southerly.  But  during 
these  observations  on  the  vessel  the  sounds  of  the  steamer's  whistle 
were  heard  without  interruption  at  the  station.  Now  the  steamer's 
course  was  directed  to  the  other  side  of  the  station ;  and  steaming 
away  from  the  fog-horn  and  against  the  wind  the  whistle  at  the 
station  was  constantly  heard  by  those  on  the  vessel,  but  those  at  the 
station  now  perceived  the  steamer's  whistle  to  go  into  and  out  of 
^^the  belt  of  silence." 
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These  facts  demanded  explanation^  and  for  a  long  time  remained 
enigmas  to  Henry;  till  one  day  he  met  with  a  short  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor StokeSy  of  Cambridge^  England^  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Association  for  1857, "  in  which  the  effect  of  an  upper  current 
in  deflecting  the  wave-surface  of  sound  so  as  to  throw  it  down  upon 
the  ear  of  the  auditor,  or  directing  it  upward  far  above  his  head, 
is  fully  explained."  In  the  Report  of  the  Light-House  Board  for 
1874  Henry  says:  ^'The  explanation,  [of  these  phenomena,]  as 
suggested  by  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Stokes,  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  a  deep  current  of  air  the  lower  stratum,  or 
that  next  the  earth,  is  more  retarded  by  friction  tiian  the  one  imme- 
diately above,  and  this  again  than  the  one  above  it,  and  so  on.  The 
effect  of  tiiis  diminution  of  velocity  as  we  descend  towards  the 
«rth  ■»  4,  »«  of  «»^  mo,i.J^tt,  a,.  0^., «,  ..„y  U» 
upper  part  of  the  sound-waves  more  rapidly  forward  than  the  lower 
part,  thus  causing  them  to  incline  toward  the  earth,  or  in  other 
words,  to  be  thrown  down  upon  tiie  ear  of  the  observer.  When 
the  sound  is  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  current,  an  opposite  efiect 
is  produced, — the  upper  portion  of  the  sound-waves  is  more  retarded 
than  the  lower,  which  advancing  more  rapidly  in  consequence, 
inclines  the  waves  upward  and  directs  them  above  the  head  of  the 
observer.  To  render  this  more  clear,  let  us  recall  the  nature  of  a 
beam  of  sound,  in  still  air,  projected  in  a  horizontal  direction.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  concentric  waves  perpendicular  to  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  beam,  like  the  palings  of  a  fence.  Now,  if  the  upper 
part  of  tiie  waves  have  a  sUghtly  greater  velocity  than  tiie  lower, 
the  beam  will  be  bent  downward  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  a  ray  of  light  in  proceeding  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser 
medium.  The  efiect  of  this  deformation  of  the  wave  will  be  cumu- 
lative from  the  sound-centre  outward,  and  hence,  although  the 
velocity  of  ihe  wind  may  have  no  perceptible  effect  on  tiie  velodiy 
of  sound,  yet  this  bending  of  the  wave  being  continuous  throughout 
its  entire  course,  a  marked  effect  must  be  produced.  A  precisely 
similar  effect  will  be  the  result,  but  perhaps  in  a  considerably 
greater  d^ree,  in  case  an  upper  current  is  moving  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  lower,  when  the  latter  is  adverse  to  the  sound,  and 
in  this  we  have  a  logical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  observed 
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hy  Greneral  Duane,  in  which  a  f(^-«ignal  is  only  heard  during  the 
occurrence  of  a  northeast  snowHStorm.  Certainly  this  phenomenon 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  peculiarity  of  the  atmosphere  as  to 
variability  of  density,  or  of  the  amount  of  vapor  whidi  it  may 
contain." 

Henry's  services  to  the  Light-House  Board  were  of  great  value 
to  the  country.  The  fact  that  his  investigations  showed  that  lard 
oil  when  heated  to  about  260^  Fahrenheit  is  superior  in  fluidity 
and  illuminating  power  to  sperm  oil,  caused  the  substitution  of  the 
former  for  the  latter;  and  thus  was  saved  a  dollar  on  each  gallon 
of  illuminating  material  purchased.  This  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  &vor  of  the  Government. 

In  light  and  heat  Henry  made  several  interesting  investigations 
whiehi  reluctantly,  we  are  obliged  to  pass  over.  One  however 
holds  so  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  science  that  it  cannot  be 
omitted  from  any  discourse  which  would  treat  of  Henry  as  a  dis- 
coverer. I  refer  to  his  application  of  the  thermopile  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  distribution  of  heat  on  the  optical  images  of  distant 
objects.  It  occurr^  to  Henry  that  images  in  the  foci  of  mirrors 
and  lenses  are  formed  not  alone  by  converging  pencils  of  light  coming 
firom  corresponding  points  of  the  objects  placed  before  these  mirrors 
and  lenses,  but  that  images  are  also  formed  by  the  conveigenoe  of 
rays  which  have  no  effect  on  the  optic  nerve,  such  as  the  rays  of 
h^t.  Indeed  Henry  looked  upon  the  image  as  having,  on  a  small 
scale,  the  same  distribution  of  physical  actions  as  exists  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  large  object,  of  which  this  image  is  the  optical  repro* 
duction. 

He  applied  this  conception  in  a  bold  and  wonderful  experiment; 
which  was  no  other  than  to  study  the  distribution  of  heat  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun.  In  1845,  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law. 
Professor  Stephen  Alexander,  he  formed  an  image  of  the  sun  by 
pointing  a  telescope  to  that  body  and  then  drawing  out  the  eye-tube 
of  the  instrument  till  the  solar  image  was  clearly  defined  on  a  screen. 
In  this  screen  was  cut  a  small  aperature,  closed  by  the  surface  of  a 
thermopile.  By  motion  of  the  telescope  any  part  of  the  solar 
image  could  be  brought  on  to  the  surface  of  the  pile,  A  solar  spot 
of  considerable  magnitude  being  then  present,  he  brought  it  on  to 
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the  pile  and  noticed  the  amount  of  deflection  produced  in  the 
needles  of  the  galvanometer  by  the  thermo-electric  current.  Then 
the  parts  of  the  sun^s  image  adjacent  to  the  spot  were  brought  to 
the  thermopile;  and  now  he  observed  a  greater  deflection  in  the 
galvanometer  than  in  the  previous  experiment;  thus  ^'clearly  prov- 
ing/' as  he  saySy  '^that  the  spot  emitted  less  heat  tiian  the  surround- 
ing parts  of  the  luminous  disc.'' 

This  new  metiiod  of  research  originated  with  Henry.  It  was 
shown  to  Secchi  while  he  was  in  this  country  as  Professor  in  the 
Collie  of  G^rgetown.  On  his  return  to  Europe  Secchi  obtained 
no  inconsiderable  r^ute  by  extending  these  observations — using 
tiie  methods  of  Henry^  but^  I  fear^  not  giving  sufficient  credit  to 
the  originator  of  them.  But  let  that  pass;  for  the  bread  which 
Henry  cast  upon  the  waters  has  returned  to  our  own  shores — thanks 
to  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  our  colleague  Langley. 

Most  reluctantiy  do  I  here  desist  from  citing  furtiier  the  works 
of  Henry.  It  is  impossible  to  crowd  into  one  brief  hour  the 
thoughts  which  were  his  occupation  during  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. I  have  at  least  endeavored  to  exhibit  before  you  the  more 
important  of  the  labors  of  his  life.  What  shall  we  think  of  them? 
Surely  they  are  on  as  high  a  plane  as  those  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  show  as  much  originality  as  theirs  in  their  conception — 
as  much  skill  in  their  execution.  Yet  it  has  been  said  that  Henry 
was  not  a  man  of  genius.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  the 
philosophers,  who  have  the  special  charge  of  giving  from  time  to 
time  definitions  of  gepius,  have  been  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  among  themselves,  I  will  leave  their  company,  and, 
with  your  liberty,  take  my  definition  from  a  book  which,  if  we 
accredit  Thackeray,  is  one  of  the  very  best  novels  ever  written 
in  English.  After  listening  to  this,  you  may  form  your  own 
opinions  as  to  whether  Henry  did  or  did  not  possess  genius:  "By 
genius  I  would  understand  that  power,  or  rather  those  powers  of 
the  jnind  which  are  capable  of  penetrating  into  all  things  within 
our  reach  and  knowledge,  and  of  distinguishing  their  essential 
diflerences.  These  are  no  other  than  invention  and  judgment:  and 
they  are  both  called  by  the  collective  name  of  genius,  as  they  are  of 
those  gifts  of  nature  which  we  bring  with  us  into  the  world.    Con- 
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oeming  each  of  which,  many  seem  to  have  fallen  into  very  great 
errors;  for  by  invention,  I  believe,  is  generally  understood  a  crea- 
tive faculty,  which  would  indeed  prove  most  romance  writers  to  have 
the  highest  pretensions  to  it;  whereas  by  invention  is  meant  no  more 
(and  so  the  word  signifies)  than  discovery  or  finding  out;  or,  to 
explain  it  at  large,  a  quick  and  sagacious  penetration  into  the  true 
essence  of  all  the  objects  of  our  contemplation.  This,  I  think,  can 
rarely  exist  without  the  concomitancy  of  judgment,  for  how  we  can 
be  said  to  have  discovered  the  true  essence  of  two  things,  without 
discerning  their  difference,  seems  to  me  hard  to  conceive.  Now  this 
last  is  the  undisputed  province  of  judgment;  and  yet  some  few  men 
of  wit  have  agreed  with  all  the  dull  fellows  in  the  world,  in  repre- 
senting these  two  to  have  been  seldom  or  never  the  property  of  one 
and  the  same  person.^'  « 

My  own  judgment,  if  of  any  value,  would  rank  the  ability  of 
Henry — I  do  not  say  his  achievements — a  little  below  that  of 
Faraday.  Indeed,  their  lives  and  their  manners  of  working  were 
strangely  alike.  Each  bom  in  humble  condition,  without  any  of 
the  adventitious  aids  of  position  or  influence,  was  destined  appa- 
rently to  mechanical  occupation.  Faraday  was  an  apprentice  to  a 
bookbinder.  Henry  served  in  the  same  capacity  under  a  silver- 
smith. Each  started  in  life  with  moral  and  benevolent  habits,  well 
developed  and  healthy  bodies,  quick  and  accurate  perceptions,  calm 
judgment  and  self-reliance  tempered  with  modesty  and  good  man- 
ners,— ^a  good  ground  surely  in  which  to  plant  the  germs  of  the 
scientific  life.  Each  by  innate  force  of  taste  and  intellect,  was  im- 
pelled to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  obstacles  which  would 
have  damped  the  ardor  of  ordinary  youths.  Each,  endowed  with  a 
lively  imagination,  was  in  his  younger  days  fond  of  romance  and  the 
drama;  and,  by  a  singular  similarity  of  accidents,  each  had  his 
attention  turned  to  science  by  a  book  which  chance  threw  in  his 
way.  This  work  in  the  case  of  Faraday  was  ''Mrs.  Maroet's  Con- 
versations on  Chemistry ;''  and  the  book  which  influenced  Henry's 
career  was  ''Gregory's  Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  and  Chemistry."  Of  Mrs.  Maroet's  book  Faraday  thus 
writes :  "  My  dear  Friend, — ^Your  subject  interested  me  deeply  every 
way;  for  Mrs.  Maroet  was  a  good  friend  to  me,  as  she  must  have 
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been  to  many  of  the  human  race.  I  entered  the  shop  of  a  book- 
seller and  bookbinder  at  the  age  of  13,  in  the  year  1804,  remaining 
there  eight  years,  and  during  the  chief  part  of  the  time  bound  books. 
Now  it  was  in  those  books,  in  the  hours  after  work,  that  I  found  the 
beginning  of  my  philosophy.  There  were  two  that  especially  helped 
me,  the  ^Encyclopoedia  Britannica,'  from  which  I  gained  my  first 
notions  of  electricity,  and  Mrs.  Marcet's  'Conversations  on  Chem- 
istry,' which  gave  me  my  foundation  in  that  science. 

"Do  not  suppose  that  I  was  a  very  deep  thinker,  or  was  marked 
as  a  precocious  person.  I  was  a  lively,  imaginative  person,  and 
could  believe  in  the  'Arabian  Nights'  as  easily  as  in  the  'Ency- 
clopoedia.'  But  facts  were  important  to  me  and  saved  me.  I 
could  trust  a  fact,  and  always  cross-examined  an  assertion.  So 
when  I  questioned  Mrs.  Marcet's  book  by  such  little  experiments 
as  I  could  find  means  to  perform,  and  found  it  true  to  the  facts 
as  I  could  understand  them,  I  felt  that  I  had  got  hold  of  an 
anchor  in  chemical  knowledge,  and  clung  fast  to  it.  Thence  my 
deep  veneration  for  Mrs.  Marcet — first,  as  one  who  had  conferred 
great  personal  good  and  pleasure  on  me;  and  then  as  one  able 
to  convey  the  truth  and  principle  of  those  boundless  fields  of 
knowledge  which  concern  natural  things  to  the  young,  untaught, 
and  inquiring  mind. 

''You  may  imagine  my  delight  when  I  came  to  know  Mrs.  Marcet 
personally;  how  oftyen  I  cast  my  thoughts  backward,  delighting  to 
connect  the  past  and  present ;  how  often,  when  sending  a  paper  to 
her  as  a  thank-ofiering,  I  thought  of  my  first  instructress,  and  such 
thoughts  will  remain  with  me." 

Henry  wrote  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  of  Gr^ory^s  work  the 
following  words:  "This  book,  although  by  no  means  a  profound 
work,  has,  under  Providence,  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  on  my 
life.  It  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands  when  I  was  about  sixteen 
years  old,  and  was  the  first  book  I  ever  read  with  attention.  It 
opened  to  me  a  new  world  of  thought  and  enjojrment ;  invested 
things  before  almost  unnoticed  with  the  highest  interest;  fixed 
my  mind  on  the  study  of  nature,  and  caused  me  to  resolve  at  the 
time  of  reading  it  that  I  would  immediately  commence  to  devote 
my  life  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  J.  H." 
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Each  of  these  philosophers  worked  with  simple  instramente  mostlj 
constructed  by  his  own  hands,  and  by  methods  so  direct  that  he 
appeared  to  have  an  almost  intuitive  perception  into  the  workings 
of  nature ;  and  each  gave  great  care  to  the  composition  of  his  writings^ 
sending  his  discoveries  into  the  world  clothed  in  simple  and  el^ant 
English. 

Finally^  each  loved  science  more  than  money^  and  his  Creator 
more  than  either. 

There  was  sympathy  between  these  men;  and  Henry  loved  to 
dwell  on  the  hours  that  he  and  Bache  had  spent  in  Faraday's  society. 
I  shall  never  forget  Henry's  account  of  his  visit  to  King's  Coll^e^ 
London,  where  Faraday,  Wheatstone,  Daniell  and  he  had  met  to  try 
and  evolve  the  electric  spark  from  the  thermopile.  Each  in  turn 
attempted  it  and  failed.  Then  came  Henry's  turn.  He  succeeded ; 
calling  in  the  aid  of  his  discovery  of  the  effect  of  a  long  interpolar 
wire  wrapped  around  a  piece  of  soft  iron.  *  Faraday  became  as  wild 
as  a  boy,  and,  jumping  up,  shouted:  '^Hurrah  for  the  Yankee 
experiment." 

And  Faraday  and  Wheatstone  reciprocated  the  high  estimation 
in  which  Henry  held  them.  During  a  visit  to  England,  not  long 
before  Wheatstone's  death,  he  told  me  that  Faraday  and  he  had, 
after  Henry's  classical  investigation  of  the  induced  currents  of  dif- 
ferent orders,  written  a  joint  letter  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society,  urging  that  the  Copley  medal,  that  laurel  wreath  of 
science,  should  be  bestowed  on  Henry.  On  further  consultation 
with  members  of  the  Council  it  was  decided  to  defer  the  honor  till 
it  would  come  with  greater  6clat,  when  Henry  had  continued  further 
his  researches  in  electricity.  Henry's  removal  to  Washington  inter- 
rupted these  investigations.  Wheatstone  promised  to  give  me  this 
letter,  to  convey  to  Henry  as  an  evidence  of  the  high  appreciation 
which  Faraday  and  he  had  for  his  genius ;  but  Wheatstone's  untimely 
death  prevented  this. 

Both  Faraday  and  Henry  gave  much  thought  to  the  philosophy 
of  education,  and  in  the  main  their  ideas  agreed.  I  may,  in  this 
connection,  be  excused  for  reading  abstracts  from  a  letter  from  Henry 
soon  after  he  had  received  the  news  that  I  had  given  my  son  his 
name.     He  says — what  may  be  news  to  the  most  of  you:  "I  did 
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not  object  to  Henry  as  a  first  name;  although  I  have  been  sorry 
that  my  grandfather^  in  commg  from  Scotland  to  this  country^ 
substituted  it  for  Hendrie^  a  much  less  common^  and  therefore  more 
distinctive  name.''  He  then  proceeds:  '^I  hope  that  both  his  body 
and  his  mind  will  be  so  developed  by  proper  training  and  instruc- 
tion that  he  may  become  an  efficient,  wise^  and  good  man.  I  say 
efficient  and  wise,  because  these  two  characteristics  are  not  always 
united  in  the  same  person.  Indeed,  most  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
world  is  due  to  their  separation ;  wisdom  may  know  what  ought  to 
be  done,  but  it  requires  tixe  aid  of  efficiency  to  accomplish  the 
desired  object.  I  hope  that  in  the  education  of  your  son  due  atten- 
tion may  not  only  be  given  to  the  proper  development  of  both  these 
faculties,  but  also  that  they  will  be  cultivated  in  the  order  of  nature: 
that  is,  doing  before  thinking;  art  before  science.  By  invert- 
ing this  order  much  injury  is  frequently  done  to  a  child,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  in  which  a  preco- 
cious boy  becomes  an  insignificant  man.  On  examination,  in  such  a 
case,  it  will  be  generally  found  that  the  boy  has  never  been  drilled 
into  expertness  in  the  art  of  language,  of  arithmetic,  or  of  spelling, 
of  attention,  perseverance,  and  order,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  habits 
of  an  active  and  efficient  life." 

Henry  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and  often  surprised  his 
friends  by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  information,  and  by  the 
original  manner  in  which  he  brought  his  knowledge  before  them. 
Not  only  was  he  well  versed  in  those  subjects  in  which  one  might 
naturally  suppose  him  proficient,  but  in  departments  of  knowledge 
entirely  distinct  from  that  in  which  he  gained  his  reputation  as  an 
original  thinker.  Although  without  a  musical  ear,  he  had  a  nice 
feeling  for  the  movem^it  of  a  poem,  and  was  fond  of  drawing  from 
his  retentive  memory  poetic  quotations  apt  to  the  occasion.  He 
was  a  diligent  student  of  mental  philosophy,  and  also  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  biological  science,  especially  in 
following  the  recent  generalizations  of  Darwin;  while  the  aston- 
ishing development  of  modem  research  in  tracking  the  history  of 
prehistoric  man  had  for  him  a  peculiar  fascination.  Yet  with  all 
his  learning,  reputation,  and  influence,  Henry  was  as  modest  as 
he  was  pure.  • 
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One  day,  on  opening  Henry^s  copy  of  Young's  "Lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy/' — a  book  which  he  had  studied  more  than  any 
other  work  of  science, — I  read  on  the  fly-leaf,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  these  words : 

"In  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read. 

iSTiaJbeapeore." 

And  did  he  not  read  a  little  "in  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy''? 
and  did  he  not  read  that  little  carefully  and  well?  May  we  all  read 
our  little  in  that  book  as  modestly  and  as  reverently  as  did  Joseph 
Henry. 
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RELATIVE  TO 


A  MONUMEl^T  TO  JOSEPH  HElimT. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Monday,  May  3,  1880. 

Mr.  MoBRiLii  (Senator  from  Vermont)  asked^  and  by  unanimous 
consent  obtained,  leave  to  bring  in  the  following  bill  ;*  which  was 
read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds: 

"A  Bill  for  the  erection  of  a  moDument,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  the  memory 
of  Joseph  Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

"J56  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeniajtivea  of  the 
United  States  of  Ameriea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Brents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  W.  W.  Story,  sculptor,  for  a  statue  in  bronze  of  Joseph 
Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  be  erected 
upon  the  grounds  of  said  Institution ;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
the  entire  expense  of  the  foundation  and  pedestal  of  the  monument, 
the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated." 

Thursday,  May  6,  1880. 

Mr.  Morrill  reported  back  to  the  Senate  this  bill,  (S.  No.  1702,) 
with  the  title  amended  so  as  to  read :  ^^A  Bill  for  the  erection  of  a 
bronze  statue  of  Joseph  Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution." 

*  Senate  bill  No.  1702,  Forty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session. 
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In  the  Senate. 

Monday,  May  24,  1880. 

Mr.  Morrill.  "I  ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Beck) 
to  allow  me  to  call  up  a  bill  that  will  receive  (I  have  no  doubt)  the 
unanimous  assent  of  the  Senate.  It  will  not  take  up  five  minutes; 
and  as  the  bill  the  Senator  proposes  to  take  up  will  probably  occupy 
all  the  morning,  I  ask  him  to  allow  me  to  get  up  the  bill  for  a 
monument  to  Joseph  Henry,  to  be  erected  in  the  Smithsonian 
grounds." 

Mr.  Beck.     "  I  hope  I  shall  not  lose  my  place  by  giving  way." 

The  President  pro  tempore.  (Senator  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of 
Ohio.)  "  The  Senator  from  Vermont  asks  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (Senate  No.  1702,)  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  the  memory  of  Joseph 
Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Is  there 
objection  ?" 

Mr.  VoORHEES.  (Senator  from  Indiana.)  "  Let  the  bill  be  read 
for  information." 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  bill  (Senate  No.  1702)  entifled  "A  Bill 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  the 
memory  of  Joseph  Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution." 

The  President  j>ro  tempore.  "Is  there  objection  to  proceeding 
to  the  consideration  of  this  bill  ? 

"The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  named  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,"  (Mr.  Morrill.) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate  (as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole)  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (Senate  No.  1702)  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  the  memory 
of  Joseph  Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
It  authorizes  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian.  Institution  to  contract 
with  W.  W.  Story,  sculptor,  for  a  statue  in  bronze  of  Joseph 
Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  be  erected 
upon  the  grounds  of  that  institution ;  an4  appropriates  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the  entire  expense  of  the 
foundation  and  pedestal  of  the  monument. 
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Mr.  VooRHEES.  "Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  legislating  a 
contract  into  any  one  man's  hands  on  a  subject  where  competition 
ought  to  take  place.  I  do  not  know  how  oflen  it  has  been  done 
heretofore,  but  in  every  instance  where  it  has  been  done  it  is  wrong. 
A  work  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  open  to  competition.  Every  artist 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  a  work  of  this  character.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  very  justly  reminds  me  that  Mr.  Story  is  an 
eminent  artist.  I  know  that.  There  are  other  eminent  artists  in 
the  country ;  and  all  of  them  think  they  are.  Every  one  of  them 
desires  to  put  his  skill  on  exhibition,  and  it  is  his  right  to  do  so.  I 
think  that  the  bill  ought  to  be  amended  by  making  this  work  sub- 
ject to  competition,  rather  than  a  direct  contract  with  Mr.  Story." 

Mr.  Morrill.  "I  hope  my  friend  from  Indiana  will  not  move 
any  amendment.  Mr.  Story  is  the  son  of  the  late  Chief-Justice 
Story,  and  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  this  country  or  any 
other,  and  has  never  received  an  order  from  the  Government.  He 
is  eminent  in  very  many  other  respects  than  as  a  sculptor.  I  trust 
there  will  be  no  amendment  offered.  It  is  no  more  than  justice  to 
the  very  eminent  men, — the  living  as  well  as  the  dead, — to  both 
the  philosopher  to  whom  we  propose  to  erect  the  monument,  and  the 
artist  whom  it  is  proposed  to  employ ;  and  the  sum  offered  is  a  very 
small  one  indeed.'' 

Mr.  VooRHEES.  "It  is  difficult  for  me  to  withstand  an  appeal 
or  request  preferred  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  but  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  bill  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  competition." 

Mr.  Morrill.    "  I  hope  not." 

The  President  jyro  tempore,  "Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
move  an  amendment?" 

Mr.  VOORHEBS.     "  I  have  not  done  so." 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  Mrithout  amendment,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read :  "A  Bill  for  the  erection  of 
a  bronze  statue  of  Joseph  Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution." 

33  — — 
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In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tuesday,  May  25, 1880. 

Mr.  Clymer,  (Member  from  Pennsylvania.)  .  "Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(Senate  No.  1702)  and  put  the  same  upon  its  passage." 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  (Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn.)  "  The 
Clerk  will  read  the  bill,  after  which  the  Chair  will  ask  for  objeo- 
tions." 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  (Senate  No.  1702)  entitled  "A  bill  for 
the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Joseph  Henry,  late  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution." 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  ^'Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill  ? 

^^  There  being  no  objection,  the  question  is  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill— Senate  No.  1702." 

The  bill  was  accordingly  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  read 
three  several  times,  and  passed. 

The  following  is  the  Act  as  passed : 

[Public  Acts,  No.  71.] 

Ak  Act  for  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Joseph  Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  W.  W.  Story,  sculptor,  for  a  statue  in  bronze  of  Joseph 
Henry,  late  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  be  erected 
upon  the  grounds  of  said  Institution ;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
the  entire  expense  of  the  foundation  and  pedestal  of  the  monument, 
the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Approved  by  the  President,  June  1, 1880. 
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their  experiments 424 

Letter  ftrom  Henry  to  Rev.  S.  B.  Dod 148 

Letter  ftrom  Henry  to  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  M(»«e , 384 

Letter  from  Henry  to  Dr.  E.  Nott 409 

Letter  ftrom  Henry  to  Mr.  J.  Patterson ^ 23 

Letter  of  condolence  from,  the  Trinity  House,  London.^... van 

Letter  of  Prof  James  Hall,  on  the  death  of  Henry 129 

Library  scheme,— struggles  of,  for  control  of  the  Smlthson  endowinent_..281,4l0,457 

Light-House  Board  of  England,— memorial  ftrom 13T 

Light-House  Board  of  France,- testimonial  ftrom 806 

Light-House  Board  of  the  United  States,— Henry,  chairman  of ^69,133,814,463 

Light-House  Board  of  the  United  States,— memorial  proceedings  ot,  on  the  death 

of  Henry 136 

Light-House  establishment,— services  of  Henry  to  ^70^316,404^602 
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lilght-House  Illumination,— Henry's  investigations  in 97,800,312,421,502 

Light-douse  service  greatly  improved  by  Henry ^97,306,816,436 

liightning-rods,  observations  on 281 

liightning-rods  suggested  for  telegraph  poles 262 

Liquid  cohesion  found  to  be  equal  to  solid  cohesion 266,498 

List  of  Henry's  scientific  i>ai>ers 866 

Longitude  determination  by  simultaneous  observations  on  meteors 271 

Loss  of  valuable  scientific  papers  by  fire,  in  1866 306 

Lovering,  Prot  Joseph,— obituary  memoir  of  Henry,  by 427 

McCkMh,  Rev.  Dr.  J.,  appointed  by  the  Regents  to  ofiTer  introductory  prayer  at  the 

Memorial  Services 29 

McCosh,  Rev.  Dr.  J.— opening  prayer  by,  at  Memorial  Services 39 

Maclean,  Dr.  John,— account  by,  of  Henry's  election  to  Princeton .168«288 

Maclean,  Dr.  John,  one  of  executive  committee  appointed  by  the  Regents  to 

make  arrangements  for  a  public  commemoration ^ .....  1,28 

Maclean,  Dr.  John,  one  of  a  select  committee  appointed  by  the  R^ents  to  pre- 
pare a  biographical  sketch  of  Henry 28 

Maclean,  Dr.  John,— prayer  offered  by,  at  meeting  of  the  Regent^,  on  the  death 

of  Joseph  Henry : 27 

Maclean,  Dr.  John,— resolution  of  thanks  presented  by,  at  meeting  of  the 

Regents , ^^     84 

Maclean,  Dr.  John,— resolution  |>re8ented  by,  at  meeting  of  the  Regents,  rela- 
tive to  preparation  of  a  Memorial  Volume , 81 

Magnet,  Henry's  Albany,  of  760  pounds,  made  in  1830,  for  the  Academy ..    290 

.Magnet,  Henry's  ^ew  Haven,  of  2,300  pounds,  made  in  1831,  for  Yale  Ck»ilege 229 

Magnet,  Henry's  I^rineeton,  of  3,600  pounds,  made  in  1836,  for  the  College  of 

New  Jersey 244, 484 

Magnet,  Intensity,  for  acting  at  a  distance,  made  by  Henry  in  1880 223, 227, 488 

Magnetic  expansion  of  iron  tested  by  Henry '. 329 

Magnetic  needle  by  galvanism,  first  produced  by  Arago 1..21d,479 

Maghetic  telegraph  first  made  possible  by  Henry ^98, 226, 486 

Magnetic  telegraph  invented  by  Heniy 86, 131, 149, 228, 880, 487 

Mc^^etism,  by  means  of  a  galvanic  current,  first  developed  by  Arago 213, 479 

Magnetism,  terrestrial,— observations  by  Henry  on  the  intensity  of. 268,446 

Magnetizing  "  bobbin  "  first  devised  by  Henry 217 

Magneto-electricity  first  attempted  by  Fresnel  in  1820 233 

Magneto-electricity  first  discovered  by  Faraday  in  1831 234,446 

Magneto-electridty  independently  discovered  by  Henry  early  in  1832.61, 236, 446, 490, 408 

Marriage  of  Joseph  Henry  to  Miss  Alexander 61,238 

Mathematics,— attainments  of  Henry  In 208,443 

Mathematics,— Henry,  professor  of,  at  Albany  Academy 67, 130, 211 

Meads,  Dr.  O.— account  by,  of  Henry's  early  experiments 376 

Meads,  Dr.  O.— memorial  minute  by,  on  the  death  of  Henry 130 

Heads,  Dr.  O.— testimony  of,  to  Henry's  early  magnetic  telegraph 131,380 

Medal,  Copley,  proposed  for  Henry,  by  Faraday  and  'Wlieatstone 606 

Meihorial  minute  for  the  Albany  Institute,  by  Dr.  Orlando  Meads 130 

Memorial  Services  appointed  by  Congress,  to  be  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  ^ouse  of 

Representatives,  United  States  Capitol 37 

Memorial  Services  at  the  Capitol,— arrangements  for 29 

'Memorial  Services  at  the  Capitol,  held  on  the  evening  of  January  16, 1879 2, 38 

Memorial  tribute  to  A.  Dallas  Baohe,  by  Henlry 330 

Memorial  Volume  in  honor  of  Joseph  Henry,  directed  by  the  Regents 31 

Memorial  Volume  in  honor  of  Joseph  Henry,— the  printing  of  16,000  copies  ot, 

ordered  by  Congress 4 

Memoir  of  Henry  by  Prof.  Henry  C.  Cameron — 166 

Memoir  of  Henry  by  Rev.  Samuel  B.  Dod 139 

Memoir  of  Henry  by  ProC  Asa  Gray .«-. , y. 63 
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Memoir  of  Henry  by  Prot  Joseph  LoTerlng — «r 

Memoir  of  Henry  by  Prof.  Alfred  M.  Mayer ....•^ 476 

Memoir  of  Henry  by  Dr.  Orlimdo  Meads lao 

Memoir  of  Henry  by  Prof,  Simon  Newoomb 441 

Memoir  of  Henry  by  William  B.  Tftylor 2f» 

Memoir  of  Henry  by  Dr.  James  C.  Welling 177 

Memoir  of  Henry  directed  by  resolution  of  the  Regents 2S 

Metals,— capillarity  oi;  obseryed.. 


Meteoric  determination  of  longitude,  by  Henry,  Bache,  and  others 871 

Meteorological  observations  for  the  country.  Inaugurated  by  Henry 287,436,463 

Meteorological  work  of  Henry 212,257,  £86 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Samuel  S.— Funeral  Address  by 16 

Molecular  constitution  of  matter,  hypothesis  of 

Moll's  "quantity"  eleotro-magnet compared  with  Heniy's 


Monument  to  Henry,— proceedings  in  Congress  regarding 611 

Morrill,Hon.  J.8.— Bill  presented  by,  In  the  U.S. Senate  Ibr  erecting  a  statue  of 

Morse,  Prof.  S.  F.  B.— experiments  of,  in  electric  telegraphy 60, 180, 881 

Morse,  Prof.  S.  F.  B.— Henry's  encouraging  letter  to SM 

Mother  of  Joseph  Henry — — 64 ' 

Motive  powers  diserlminated  and  dassifled 378 

Motor,  electro-magnetic,  first  devised  by  Henry 148,230,446 

MulUple-ooil  magnet  of  Henry 86, 818, 889, 890, 444, 484 

Multiple-coil  magnet  of  Henry,  employed  by  Faraday 228,830,390 

Museum,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Smithsonian  building 41» 

Museum,— efforts  of  Henry  to  detach,  flrom  the  Smithsonian  Institution 888 

Museum,  National,  supported  by  the  Qovemment 480 

National  Government,— services  of  Henry  to , ■  ..„.  ,^U8a,318 

National  Museum,— efforts  by  Henry  to  obtain  the  establishment  of 886 

Natural  selection,- views  of  Henry  on ... ,. ^348,607 

Newcomb,  Prof.  Simon,— biographical  memoir  of  Henry  by,  ,.. 441 

Newoomb,  Prof.  Simon,  a  pall-bearer  at  the  fUneral  of  Joseph  Henry u 

New  York  State,— survey  of  a  State  road  through,  by  Henry  in  1886 67, 183,810,488 

New  York  State,— topographical  elevations  ot,  by  Henry  in  1829 _..^.^0,4i4 

Nott,  Dr.  E.— letter  to,  from  Henry ■  .  .-^ 


Obituary  memoir  of  Joseph  Henry,  by  Prof.  Joseph  Loverlng 427 

Observations  on  the  comparative  heat  of  the  solar  spots 269,431,448,608 

Observations  on  the  earth's  magnetic  intensity  at  Albany 268,446 

Observatories  fbr  physical,  magnetical,  and  chemical  research 304 

Oersted's  announcement  of  the  re-action  between  a  galvanic  current  and  the 

magnetic  needle ; 79, 213, 477 

Official  correspondence  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution . 301 

Ohm  the  first  to  announce  the  law  of  galvanic  currents  in  1827 227, 430 

Ohm,— the  papers  of,  first  published  in  English  in  1841 227,480 

Ohm,— the  theory  of,  for  years  universally  neglected 227,430,489 

Oils  for  Illumination,— investigation  of;  by  Henry 309,319,421,608 

Organic  dynamics,— Henry's  conception  of 336 

Organic  "  force  '*  but  a  department  of  the  physical 278 

Organization  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  proposed  by  Henry 276,399,433,468 

Oscillation  of  electrical  discharge,  discovered  by  Henry 266,396,448 

Fall-bearers  at  the  ftineral  of  Joseph  Henry 11 

Parentage  of  Joseph  Henry, . ., , 64,177,448 

Parker,  Dr.  Peter,  chairman  of  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  to 

make  arrangements  for  a  public  commemoration 1,88 

Parker,  Dr.  Peter,  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Regents,  to  arrange  the 

Ameral  oaremonies  of  Joseph  Henry,    . ,  ■  10,  U 
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Parker,  Dr.  Peter,  one  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Regents,  to  prepare  a 

Memorial  Volume — — — 8S 

Parker,  Dr.  Peter,— Remark!  by,  before  the  Regents  on  the  character  of  Joseph 

Parker,  Dr.  Peter,->report  by,  of  arrangements  made  for  a  public  oommemo- 

Patterson,  carlile  P.,  a  pall-bearer  at  the  ftineral  of  Joseph  Henry 11 

Patterson,  Joseph,  a  pall-bearer  at  the  fhneral  of  Joseph  Henry 11 

Peltier,—  discussion  by,  of  the  terms  electric  **  quantity  "  and  **  intensity  " 376 

Peltier,— eulogistic  tribute  to,  by  Henry — — __   206 

Personal  appearance  of  Joseph  Henry ^189,  seo 

Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,— active  interest  of  Henry  in  organising 

and  maintaining 331 

Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,— appointment  by,  of  Vice-presidents 
Welling  and  Taylor  to  deliver  addresses  at  a  memorial  service  on  Oct.  26, 1878   lat 

Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,— Address  before,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Welling 177 

Philosophical  Sodety  of  Washington,— Address  before,  by  W.  B.  Taylor 206 

Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,— memorial  proceedings  of,  on  May  14  and 

Oct.  26, 1878 125, 177 

Phosphorescence,- original  observations  on,  by  Henry 207 

Poe,  Gton.  Orlando  M.,  a  pall-bearer  at  the  ftmeral  of  Joseph  Henry 11 

Poetry,— Henry 's  fondness  for Itt,  207, 338,  bffi 

Pope,  Frank  L.— appreciative  eulogy  of  Heniy,  by 488 

Porter,  President  Noah,  one  of  a  c(Hnmittee  appointed  by  the  Regents,  to  pre- 
pare a  biographical  sketch  of  Henry 28 

Porter,  President  Noah,— report  by,  to  the  Regents  on  the  selection  of  memorial 

biographer  of  Henry 30 

Portrait  of  Joseph  Henry,— Joint  resolution  of  Congress  to  engrave  and  print, 

for  the  Memorial  Volume 4 

Pouillet,— introduction  by,  of  Henry's  "bobbin ' '  coil  magnet  into  France,  in  1832   220 
Prayer  at  conclusion  of  Memorial  Services  at  the  Capitol,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland   121 

Prayer  at  Funeral  Services,  by  Rev.  Charles  Hodge 13 

Prayer  at  Memorial  Services  at  the  Capitol  by  Rev.  Dr.  James  McCosh 89 

Presidency  of  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  proposed  to  Heniy 194, 270 

Presidency  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  conferred  on  Henry 330,436,441 

Princeton,— College  of  New  Jersey  at,  Henry  professor  of  physics  in.6l,  131, 238, 431, 447 

Princeton  electro-magnet  of  3,600  pounds  made  by  Henry  in  1836 . 244,484 

Princeton  Memorial,  of  May  19, 1878 63, 139, 166 

Princeton,— Presidency  of  the  college  at,  offered  to  Henry 194,279 

Printing  of  15,000  copies  of  a  Memorial  Volume  ordered  by  Congress 4 

Proceedings  of  the  Albany  Institute,  on  the  death  of  Joseph  Henry 128 

Proceedings  of  Congress  on  the  evening  of  the  Memorial  Services,  (Jan.  16, 1879).  2,38 
Proceedings  of  Congress,  relative  to  the  holding  of  Memorial  Services,  in  honor 

of  Henry 1 

Proceedings  of  Congress,  relative  to  a  Memorial  Volume 3 

Proceedings  of  Congress,  relative  to  a  monument  to  Henry 511 

Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,  on  the  death  of  Joseph 

Henry....... . .. 125 

Proceedings  of  the  Regents  of  the  Sniithsonian  Institution  on  the  death  of 

Joseph  Henry 9, 27 

Proceedings  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  relative  to  a  Memo- 
rial Volume » . 81 

Proceedings  of  the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  relative  to  a  public 

commemoration,  in  honor  of  Joseph  Henry 28 

Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  Light-House  Board,  on  the  death  of  Joseph  Henry 135 

Profossorship  of  mathematics  at  Albany  Academy,  conferred  on  Henry , 67,130 

Profossorship  of  physics,  at  Princeton,  conferred  on  Henry 61,131,238,431,447 

Programme  of  Memorial  Services  at  the  Capitol 
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